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In  few  departments  of  historical  research  has  more  advance  been 
made  within  the  last  half-century  than  in  Greek  Numismatics,  and  in 
none  perhaps  is  it  more  difficult  for  the  student  to  gain  access  to  the 
papers,  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  the  publications  of  learned 
societies,  which  deal  with  the  subject.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  Greek  Archaeology  and  Numismatics  will  take  their  due  place,  too 
long  denied  them,  in  the  curriculum  of  study  at  our  English  and  American 
Universities.  It  has  therefore  become  incumbent  upon  the  few  who  in 
this  and  other  countries  hold  the  key  of  knowledge,  to  pause  for  an 
interval  to  take  stock  of  their  possessions,  to  count  their  gains  and 
arrange  and  classify  the  mass  of  new  material  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  years  of  patient  enquiry,  to  eliminate  the  ore  from  the  dross,  of 
which  there  is  no  small  quantity,  and  to  piece  together  for  the  benefit  of 
younger  students  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth  which  their  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting. 

The  last  thorough  retrospect  of  the  science  with  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  deal  was  Eckhel’s  monumental  work  Doctrina  numorum 
veterum,  published  at  Vienna  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century, 
a marvellous  compendium  of  wide  research  and  profound  erudition,  a work 
which  can  never  be  altogether  superseded,  and  which  the  Numismatist 
may  always  consult  with  advantage  for  the  first  principles  of  the  science 
of  his  predilection.  But  since  Eckhel’s  time  much  has  been  accomplished  ; 
whole  fields  of  study  of  which  Eckhel  was  entirely  ignorant  have 
been  opened  up  and  explored,  and  hoards  upon  hoards  of  ancient  coins 
have  been  brought  to  light,  such  for  instance  as  the  electrum  staters  of 
Cyzicus,  of  which  at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  150  varieties  are 
known,  though  not  one  single  specimen  had  ever  come  under  Eckhel’s 
observation,  a circumstance  which  led  him  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  the 
ancient  writers  and  seriously  to  dispute  the  fact  that  such  coins  had  ever 
existed  ( Prolegomena , p.  42).  Other  series  such  as  those  of  Elis  and  of 
Coiinth,  although  known  to  Eckhel,  were  wrongly  attributed  by  him, 
the . former  to  F aleria  in  Etruria,  the  latter  to  Syracuse.  Eckhel 
again  had  never  seen  a gold  stater  of  Athens  and  disbelieved  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  few  specimens  which  had  been  described  by  others. 

ence  the  following  statement,  startling  as  it  now  appears  in  the  light 
of  our  fuller  knowledge,  concerning  the  coinage  of  Cyzicus,  Phocaea, 
orinth,  and  Athens,  was  by  Eckhel’s  disciples  accepted  as  the  final 
' ecision  of  the  master ‘At  ne  horum  quidem  populorum  vel  unus  repertus 
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est  aureus  et  Corinthiorum  quidem  nullum  omnino  habemus  numuni 
certum  ex  quocunque  metallo  antequam  romanam  coloniam  recepissent.’ 

Passing  from  Greece  to  the  East,  we  find  Eckhel’s  work  all  but 
useless  to  the  student.  The  Lycian,  the  Cypriote,  the  Arian  and  Indian 
Pali  alphabets  and  syllabaries  were  absolutely  unknown  in  Eckhel’s 
time.  All  these  and  many  other  series  of  coins,  some  now  thoroughly, 
and  others  as  yet  but  partially  investigated,  were,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  still  silent  witnesses  to  the  history  of  a dead  past, 
lying  undiscovered,  though  fortunately  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  ages 
in  the  safe  keeping  of  that  mother-earth  to  whom  they  had  been  com- 
mitted more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

I have  still  to  mention  two  very  important  subjects  concerning  which 
the  author  of  the  Doctrina  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  : (i)  The  history 
of  the  development  of  Greek  art,  and  (ii)  Metrology.  With  regard  to  the 
first  it  is  only  indeed  within  quite  recent  years  that  archaeologists  have 
been  aware  of  any  strict  scientific  basis  of  criticism  for  determining  the 
exact  age  of  works  of  ancient  art.  Archaeology  as  a science  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  the  last  century.  There  was  little  or  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  assigning  almost 
any  uninscribed  coin,  within  certain  limits,  to  almost  any  age.  All  this 
is  now  changed,  and  we  may  approach  the  study  of  Greek  Numismatics 
armed  with  at  least  a general  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  hold  good  in 
the  growth,  the  development,  and  the  decay  of  Greek  art.  Numismatics 
and  Epigraphy  have  been  of  immense  assistance  in  determining  these 
fixed  laws  of  criticism,  and  it  is  now  a matter  of  no  great  difficulty  for 
the  experienced  Numismatist  to  place  a coin  within  certain  definite 
temporal  and  local  limits  often  surprisingly  narrow.  It  is  thus  possible 
with  a tolerably  complete  series  of  the  coins  of  any  one  city  at  our  dis- 
posal to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  issued,  and  so  to 
reconstruct  the  numismatic  history  of  the  town.  How  much  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  dark  spaces  of  political  history  by  a series  of  coins 
classified  and  duly  arranged  in  order  of  date  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  science  of  numismatics  and  accus- 
tomed to  handle  and  study  minutely  the  money  of  the  ancients. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  clearly  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  various  series,  and  thus  to 
build  up  in  outline  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  as  it  existed  from  the 
seventh  century  before  our  era  down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  third 
century  A.D.,  a space  of  nearly  a thousand  years.  If  in  some  districts  this 
historical  outline  is  of  the  barest  and  most  fragmentary  kind,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  numismatic  evidence. 
Wherever  coins  are  at  hand  in  any  quantities,  there  we  have  aut  entie 
documents  on  which  to  work.  However  rash  therefore  and  tentative 
some  of  my  chronological  hypotheses  may  be  thought  to  be  by  more 
cautious  numismatists,  I have  preferred  to  submit  such  judgments  as  I 
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may  perhaps  sometimes  too  hastily  have  formed,  to  the  criticism  of  al 
who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  these  matters  rather  than  to 
shield  my  ignorance  under  the  convenient  cloak  of  silence.  I shall  be 
only  too  glad  if  any  errors  into  which  I may  have  fallen  may  serve  to 

call  forth  discussion  and  so  to  elicit  the  full  truth. 

Next,  as  regards  Metrology,  Eckhel  was  perfectly  justified  in  refusing 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  detail  in  his  great  work.  Much,  it  is  true,  had 
been  written  about  the  weights  of  ancient  coins  before  Eckhel  s time,  but 
scarcely  anything  of  solid  and  permanent  value.  ‘ Fatendum  est  etiam,’  he 
says  ( Prolegomena , p.  34),  ‘ multa  esse  adhuc  in  hac  causa  dubia  atque 
incerta,  multa  Cimmeriis  adhuc  noctibus  involuta,  quod  satis  ex  erudi- 
torum  litibus  atque  dissidiis  apparet.’  The  true  reason  why  it  was  not 
possible  at  that  time  to  draw  any  inferences  from  the  weights  of  Greek 
coins  was  also  duly  appreciated  by  Eckhel,  who  however  does  not  seem 
to  have  anticipated  that  this  then  valid  reason  would  not  always  apply. 
So  long  as  it  was  impossible  to  assign  definite  dates  to  the  various  issues 
of  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  so  long  were  all  metrological  theories  vague 
and  worthless,  as  he  most  justly  remarks,  £ arduam  tamen  is  sibi  provin- 
ciam  imponet  qui  volet  monetae  argenteae  v.  g.  Syracusanorum,  pondere 
mirum  difierentis  certain  secum  rationem  reperire.  Tempora,  inquies, 
esse  distinguenda,  atque  aliis  aliud  pondus  adsignandum.  At  enim  quis 
noverit  haec  apte  tempora  distinguere  V Not  Eckhel  himself,  much  less  the 
metrological  writers  of  his  own  and  the  preceding  century.  Now  however 
this  is  happily  no  longer  the  case,  and  the  metrologists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Boeckh  1838,  Queipo  1859,  Mommsen  1865,  Brandis  1866, 
Lenormant  1878,  Bortolotti  1878,  and  Hultsch  1864  and  1883,  have,  in 
the  light  of  their  fuller  knowledge  of  the  exact  dates  of  the  coins  on  which 
their  theories  are  based,  placed  the  science  of  ancient  numismatic  metro- 
logy at  last  on  a firm  footing.  It  can  no  longer  be  maintained  that  this 
branch  of  our  subject  is  shrouded  in  ‘ Cimmerian  darkness 3 ; the  night 
has  at  last  broken  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  well  enough  to  feel  our  way. 
It  is  true  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  all  is  not  quite  clear, 
and  it  is  doubtless  possible  that  before  many  years  have  passed  those 
portions  of  the  present  work  which  deal  with  the  origin  and  extension  of 
the  various  systems  of  weight  will  need  careful  revision  or  may  have  to 
be  entirely  re-written.  I am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  many  of  my 
opinions  are  hypothetical,  and  that  some  of  my  inferences  may  be  based 
upon  insufficient  data.  Further  discoveries  may  confirm  or  modify  my 
views  on  many  points  which  are  now  obscure.  My  introductory  chapters 
on  metrology  will  perhaps  be  accepted  as  they  are  intended  merely  as 
plausible  theories.  This  portion  of  my  Manual  may  therefore  be  passed 
over  by  those  who  look  only  for  facts,  of  which  I trust  a sufficient  abun- 
dance will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  present 
Manual.  In  the  first  place  it  lays  no  claim  to  be  a complete  ‘ Corpus  ’ of 
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Greek  coins.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  sueli  a colossal  undertak- 
ing, nor  will  it,  I tear,  ever  be  possible  for  a single  student,  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  to  compile  such  a work.  When  the  great  Catalogue  of 
the  Greek  coins  in  the  British  Museum  is  completed,  and  when  the  French 
and  German  Museums  have  followed  the  example  set  by  England  and 
have  published  full  catalogues  of  all  their  coins,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  task  be  feasible,  if  competent  scholars  can  be  induced  to  under- 
take it.  Meanwhile  Mionnet’s  voluminous  work  in  fifteen  volumes, 
Description  de  Med  allies  antiques  grecques  et,  romaines , Paris,  1807-1837, 
will,  in  spite  of  its  many  inaccuracies,  continue  to  hold  the  field  as,  longo 
intern  alio,  the  nearest  approach  to  a complete  if  not  to  a scientific  Corpus. 

In  the  second  place  this  Manual  is  not  a general  treatise  or  series  of 
essays  like  Lenormant’s  valuable  and  suggestive,  though  alas ! unfinished, 
work,  La  Monnaie  dans  V Anti  quite,  Paris,  1878-9,  3 vols. 

My  aim  has  been  to  produce  a practical  handbook  in  a single  portable 
volume  containing  in  a condensed  form  a sketch  of  the  numismatic  history 
of  nearly  every  city,  king,  or  dynast,  known  to  have  struck  coins 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ancient  world.  I do  not 
attempt  to  provide  a complete  catalogue  of  all  the  known  coins  of  any 
city,  nor  even  to  describe  in  minute  detail  the  specimens  which  I have 
found  space  to  mention.  Either  course  would  have  involved  the  addition 
of  at  least  a second  volume,  and  the  scope  and  object  of  the  work  would 
not  have  been  the  same.  All  that  I have  found  it  possible  to  accomplish 
in  a Manual  of  moderate  size  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  leading 
and  most  characteristic  coin-types  of  each  city  and  king,  as  far  as  possible 
in  chronological  order,  taking  care  to  distinguish  the  dialectic  forms  of 
the  ethnic  noun  or  adjective,  to  note  the  metrological  standards  in  use  in 
the  various  periods,  the  local  myths,  and  the  names  and  epithets  of  the 
deities  chiefly  revered  in  each  locality,  and  to  indicate  remarkable  palaeo- 
graphical  peculiaiities,  in  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  having 
special  types  cut  for  the  purpose,  which  would  have  necessitated  a large 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  volume.  In  the  Imperial  period  I have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  titles,  though  not  the  names,  of  all  the  local 
magistrates,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  religious  festivals  and  public 
games,  and  I have  also  been  careful  to  note  the  local  eras  wherever  the 
coins  bear  dates. 

In  all  those  regions  where  I have  thought  it  helpful  to  the  student  to 
do  so  I have  added  a chronological  conspectus  of  the  coinage  in  a tabular 
form,  with  the  object  of  showing  at  a glance  in  what  periods  the  several 
cities  struck  money  in  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.  The  four  hundred  engrav- 
ings executed  by  one  of  the  new  mechanical  photographic  printing 
processes  will  perhaps  serve  to  give  the  reader  a general  idea  of  the 
fabric  and  style  of  many  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens,  but  the 
numismatist  who  would  study  them  in  greater  detail  must  have  recourse 
to  my  Guide  to  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Ancients,  London,  1881,  to 
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Professor  Gardner’s  valuable  work  The  Types  of  Greek  coins,  Cambridge, . 
1882, -to  the  Plates  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle , and  to  the  volumes  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  where  the  autotype  process  (the 
only  thoroughly  reliable  method  of  reproducing  ancient  coins)  will  enable 
him  to  appreciate  delicacies  of  treatment  which  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  indicate  by  means  of  cuts  inserted  in  the  text,  which  last  however 
possess  the  advantage  of  greater  convenience  than  plates  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  The  vexed  question  of  the  best  mode  of  spelling  Greek 
names  I have  not  attempted  to  solve.  Any  system  carried  out  with  un- 
deviating consistency  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  unsatisfactory  or  pedantic 
and  sometimes  even  to  absurd  results.  I have  therefore  preferred  to  be 
a little  inconsistent,  but  have  adhered  as  much  as  possible  to  the  following 
rule.  For  all  names  of  cities,  kings,  and  dynasts,  I have  chosen  the  Latin 
spelling,  as  the  Greek  would  have  involved  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
different  from  that  which  has  been  generally  adopted  in  numismatic  works 
and  in  the  coin-cabinets  of  all  the  great  museums  of  Europe.  The  names 
of  the  Greek  divinities,  heroes,  and  other  mythological  personages,  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  kept  approximately  in  their  original  Greek  forms,  as 
Zeus,  Kybele,  Odysseus,  instead  of  Jupiter,  Cybele,  Ulysses,  but  I have 
never  ventured  upon  such  ugly  and  unnecessary  transliterations  as 
Odusseus  or  Akhilleus. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  after  the  necessary  Indexes  will  be  found 
five  plates  of  alphabetical  forms,  which  will  I trust  prove  to  be  of  some 
use  to  young  students.  These  I have  compiled  partly  from  the  coins  and 
partly  from  the  following  sources  : — Lenormant’s  article  ‘ Alphabet  ’ in 
Daremberg  and  Saglio’s  Dictionary , Lenormant’s  Essai  sur  la  Propagatmi  de 
V alphabet  phenicien,  Kirchhoffs  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  griechischen  Alpha- 
bets, Isaac  Taylor  s The  Alphabet,  S.  Reinach’s  Traite  d* ' Ftp igrap hie  greccpce. 
Part  II,  Savelsberg’s  Eeitrdge  zur  Entzijferung  der  lykischen  Sprachdenlmaler, 
J.  P.  Six’s  Plate  of  the  Cyprian  syllabary  in  his  Series  Cypriotes,  and 
Gardner’s  Table  of  Arian  and  Indian  Pali  characters  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Coins  of  the  Greek  and  Scythic  kings  of  India. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  Professor  P.  Gardner,  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  and  Mr.  Warwick 
W roth,  for  the  great  assistance  they  have  rendered  me  in  the  correction 
of  the  proof-sheets.  I have  also  to  acknowledge  the  many  valuable  hints 
which  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  has  from  time  to  time  been  kind  enough 
to  give  me  in  those  portions  of  my  work  which  deal  with  the  Imperial 
issues  of  Phrygia  and  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

My  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer  is,  I fear,  but  inadequately 
attested  by  the  many  references  to  his  works,  citations  which,  numerous 
as  they  are,  should  have  been  still  more  frequent.  MM.  Rollin  and 
Fcuardent  have  likewise  rendered  me  an  invaluable  service  by  most  liber- 
ally  placing  at  my  disposal  the  volumes  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  Borrell’s 
carefully  compiled  MS.  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins. 
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For  the  rest,  I commit  my  book  to  the  kindly  judgment  of  numisma- 
tists, not  without  much  misgiving  and  an  inward  consciousness  of  its  many 
shortcomings  and  of  the  countless  errors  which  in  spite  of  all  my  strivings 
after  accuracy  of  detail  cannot  fail  to  have  crept  into  its  pages. 

I shall  be  only  too  grateful  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  it,  if  they  will  draw  my  attention  to  any  mistakes  which  may  come 
under  their  observation.  These  will,  I fear,  be  more  in  number  than  I 
care  to  anticipate,  but  I console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I have 
done  my  best,  and  with  the  well-worn  French  proverb,  Le  mieux  est  I’ennemi 
du  bien. 

BAKCLAY  Y.  HEAD. 


September,  1886. 
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A complete  bibliography  of  Greek  Numismatics  would  doubtless  be  a most 
interesting  compilation,  but  from  a practical  standpoint  fully  three -fourths  of  it 
would  probably  be  useless.  As  space  is  valuable,  I have  only  thought  it  necessary 
to  mention  (a)  those  works  which  I have  myself  had  most  frequent  occasion  to 
use  or  refer  to  in  the  course  of  my  numismatic  studies,  and  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  work.  To  these  I have  added  one  or  two,  such  as 
Garucci’s  recent  folio  on  the  coinage  of  ancient  Italy,  which  have  appeared  since 
this  Manual  has  been  in  the  Press.  With  the  object  of  being  as  concise  as  possible, 
I have  taken  the  liberty  of  abbreviating  some  of  the  more  lengthy  titles,  and  I 
have  omitted  many  of  the  shorter,  and  what  I have  deemed  less  important,  articles. 
These  will,  however,  be  found  without  much  difficulty  by  the  student  who  will  de- 
vote a short  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  Indexes  of  the  various  numismatic  period- 
icals (/3),  such  as  the  Numismatic  Chronicle , the  Revue  numismatique,  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Numismatik,  and  others  of  which  I have  appended  a short  list  (y).  I have  also 
added  a select  number  of  Geographical,  Mythological,  Historical,  Archaeological, 
Metrological,  and  Epigraphical  books  (8),  which  will  be  most  useful  and  indeed 
generally  indispensable  to  the  numismatist. 
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Babelon  (E.). 

Monnaies  royales  inddites.  Rev.  Num.,  1883. 

Monnaies  crdtoises.  Rev.  Nam.,  1885. 

Monnaies  de  la  Cyrdna'ique.  Rev.  Num.,  1885. 

Monnaies  de  la  Republique  romaine.  Paris,  1885. 

Bahrfeldt  (M.)  and  Samwer  (C.).  Gesckichte  des  alteren  romischen  Miinzwesens.  Vienna, 
1883. 

Behr,  Catalogue.  See  Lenormant  (E.). 

Beuld  (E.).  Les  monnaies  d’Athdnes.  Paris,  1S58. 

Birch  (S.).  Articles  in  the  Num.  Chron.,  Ser.  I. 
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Lx  amen  chronologique  des  Monnaies  frappdes  par  la  communautd  des  Macddoniens. 
Pans,  1876. 

Sale  Catalogue.  Paris,  1882. 

Various  other  articles  on  Greek  numismatics. 

Borrell  (H.  P.). 

Numerous  and  valuable  articles  in  the  Num.  Chron.,  Ser.  I.  vol.  ii-xi. 

MS.  Catalogue  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Bosset  (C.  P.  de).  Sur  les  Mddailles  des  lies  de  Cdphalldnia  et  d’lthaca.  London,  lS^.  ' 
outkowski  (A.).  Dictionnaire  Numismatique,  vol.  i.  Leipzig,  1877. 

British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins.  (Cited  as  B.  M.  Cat.) 

(1)  taly  (Poole,  Head,  and  Gardner) ; (ii)  Sicily  (Poole,  Head,  and  Gardner)  ; (iii)  Thrace 
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(Head  and  Gardner);  (iv)  Macedon  (Head);  (v)  Thessaly  (Gardner) ; (vi)  Central 
Greece  (Head) ; (vii)  Crete,  etc.  (Wroth) ; (viii)  Seleucidae  (Gardner) ; (ix)  Ptolemies 
(Poole)  ; (x)  Greek  and  Scythic  Kings  of  India  (Gardner).  In  progress. 
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Monnaies  de  la  IUpublique  romaine.  Paris,  1857. 

Monnaies  frappees  sous  l’Empire  romain.  Paris,  1859-1868.  7 vols.  New  edition  in 
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Delgado  (A.).  Medallas  autonomas  de  Espana.  Seville,  1871-1876. 
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der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1882. 

Duchalais  (A.).  Description  des  Medailles  gauloises.  Paris,  1846. 

Dumersan  (M.).  Description  des  Medailles  antiques  du  cabinet  Allier  de  Hauteroche.  Paris, 
1829. 

Eckhel  (J.). 

Doctrina  numorum  veterum.  Vienna,  1792-179S.  8 vols. 

Addenda  to  the  same.  Vienna,  1826. 

Evans  (A.  J.).  Illyrian  Coins.  Num.  Chron.,  1880. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ i.  Primitive  methods  of  Exchange  by  Barter. 

The  Science  of  Numismatics  (ro/xi aga,  a coin  established  by  law)  bas  long  Values 
been  recognised  as  a special  branch  of  archaeology,  but  in  some  respects  it?^t*^'j'®<i 
comprises  a wider  field  of  research  than  classical  archaeology  in  the  generally 
accepted,  though  somewhat  restricted,  meaning  of  that  word. 

For  many  centuries  before  the  invention  of  coined  money  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  goods  were  bought  and  sold  by  barter  pure  and  simple, 
and  that  values  were  estimated  among  pastoral  peoples  in  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  more  particularly  in  oxen  and  sheep. 

A relic  of  this  primitive  custom  may  yet  be  traced  in  the  names  which 
various  nations  have  given  to  money,  such  as  the  Latin  pecunia,  the  English 
fee,  from  the  same  root  as  the  German  Vieh,  which  still  retains  its  original 
sense,  and  the  Indian  Rupee  from  the  Sanskrit  Rtlpa,  also  meaning  cattle. 

The  next  step  in  advance  upon  this  primitive  method  of  exchange  was  a 
rude  attempt  at  simplifying  commercial  transactions  by  substituting  for  the 
ox  and  the  sheep  some  more  portable  substance,  either  possessed  of  real  or 
invested  with  an  arbitrary  value. 

This  transitional  stage  in  the  development  of  commerce  cannot  be  more  Aristotle 
accurately  described  than  in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  ‘As  the  benefits  of  com-011.1?16  , 

. . . origin  ot 

merce  were  more  widely  extended  by  importing  commodities  of  which  there  was  a a metal 

deficiency  and  exporting  those  of  which  there  was  an  excess,  the  use  of  a currency  currency- 
was  an  indispensable  device.  As  the  necessaries  of  Nature  were  not  all  easily 
portable,  people  agreed,  for  purposes  of  barter,  mutually  to  give  and  receive 
some  article  which,  while  it  was  itself  a commodity,  was  practically  easy  to 
handle  in  the  business  of  life ; some  such  article  as  iron  or  silver,  which  was 
at  first  defined  simply  by  size  and  weight,  although,  finally,  they  went 
further,  and  set  a stamp  upon  every  coin  to  relieve  them  from  the  trouble 
of  weighing  it,  as  the  stamp  impressed  upon  the  coin  was  an  indication  of 
quantity.’  ( Polit . i.  6.  14-16,  Trans.  Welldon.) 

In  Italy  and  Sicily  copper  or  bronze  in  very  early  times  took  the  place  of  Bronze  and 
cattle  as  a generally  recognised  measure  of  value,  and  in  Peloponnesus  tkeIroilthe 
Spartans  are  said  to  have  retained  the  use  of  iron  as  a standard  of  value  money ^n 
long  after  the  other  Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  this  point  of  commercial  West, 
civilization. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  times  gold  and  silver  Gold  in 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  settlement  of  the  transactions  of  daily  life, tlle  East- 
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either  metal  having  its  value  moi'e  or  less  accurately  defined  in  relation  to 
the  other.  Thus  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  ‘ very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold’  [Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  35),  and  in  the  account  of  his  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  [Gen.  xxiii.  16)  it  is  stated  that  ‘Abraham  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Iieth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  with  the  merchant.’ 

That  gold  was  plentiful  in  ‘Ur  of  the  Chaldees’  is  proved  also  by  the 
remains  of  the  temples  in  that  place  and  at  the  neighbouring  Abu  Shahrein 
excavated  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  1855.  These  temples,  which  date  from  a period 
as  early  as  Abraham’s  time,  appear  to  have  been  richly  decorated  with  gold 
and  polished  stones,  with  the  fragments  of  which  the  ground  about  the  base- 
ment of  the  second  storey  was  found  to  be  strewn. 

As  there  are  no  auriferous  rocks  or  streams  in  Chaldaea,  we  must  infer 
that  the  old  Chaldaean  tradei’s,  of  whom  Isaiah  says  (xliii.  1 4)  that  ‘ their 
cry  was  in  their  ships,’  must  have  imported  their  gold  from  India  by  way 
of  the  Persian  gulf  in  the  ships  of  Ur  frequently  mentioned  in  cuneiform 
insci’iptions. 

But  though  gold  and  silver  were  from  the  earliest  times  used  as  measures 
of  value  in  the  East,  not  a single  piece  of  coined  money  has  come  down  to 
us  of  these  remote  ages,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  coined  money  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  Persian  times.  The  gold  and  silver  ‘ current  with  the 
merchant  ’ was  always  weighed  in  the  balance ; thus  we  read  that  David  gave 
to  Oman  for  his  threshing-floor  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight  (1  Chron. 
xxi.  25). 

It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  the  balance  was  not  called  into  operation  for 
every  small  transaction,  but  that  little  bars  of  silver  and  of  gold  of  fixed  weight, 
but  without  any  official  mark,  (and  therefore  not  coins),  were  often  counted 
out  by  tale,  larger  amounts  being  always  weighed.  Such  small  bars  or 
wedges  of  gold  and  silver  served  the  purposes  of  a currency  and  were 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  shekel  or  the  mina. 

This  leads  us  briefly  to  examine  the  standards  of  weight  used  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  East  before  the  invention  of  money. 

§ 2.  The  Metric  Systems  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians , and  Assyrians. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  weights  and 
coinage  is,  in  great  part,  untrustworthy,  and  would  often  be  unintelligible 
were  it  not  for  the  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  it  by  the  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  bronze,  leaden,  and  stone  weights  which  have  been  fortunately 
preserved  down  to  our  own  times.  It  will  be  safer  therefore  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  direct  evidence  afforded  by  the  monuments. 

Egypt,  the  oldest  civilized  country  of  the  ancient  world,  first  claims  our 
attention,  but  as  the  weight-system  which  prevailed  in  the  Nile  valley  does 
not  appear  to  have  exercised  any  traceable  influence  upon  the  early  coinage 
of  the  Greeks,  the  metrology  of  Egypt  need  not  detain  us  long.  There 
are  two  names  of  Egyptian  weights  which  are  frequently  mentioned  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Karnak  [temp.  Thothmes  III,  1700-1600  u.c.), 
the  Uten  and  the  Kat,  but  the  exact  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  was 
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not  known  until  it  was  fortunately  disclosed  by  a passage  in  the  Harris  papyrus 
which  contains  the  annals  of  Rameses  III,  circ.  1300  b.c.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  Uten  consisted  of  ten  Ivats.  A beautifully  preserved  serpentine  weight 
in  the  same  collection  hears  the  inscription  ‘ Five  Kats  of  the  Treasury  of  On 
and  weighs  698  grs.  Troy.  Allowing  for  its  extremely  slight  loss,  we  may  suppose 
the  original  weight  to  have  been  700  grs.,  which  gives  a unit  of  ^ or  140  grs. 
for  the  Kat  and  1400  grs.  for  the  Uten.  Signor  P.  Bortolotti  {Del  primitive) 
cubito  Egizio)  is  of  opinion  that  this  Uten  is  exactly  the  7777  part  of  the 
weight  of  a cubic  cubit  of  Nile  water,  the  cubit  in  question  being  not  the 
ordinary  royal  cubit  of  20  66  inches,  but  a measure  which  he  calls  the  primitive 
Egyptian  cubit  of  17-71  inches  in  length.  Besides  this  primitive  (1)  Uten 
of  1400  grs.,  there  was  also  in  use  another  and  heavier  form,  of  which  a 
large  number  of  examples  (Kats  and  divisions  of  the  Kat)  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  on  the  site  of  Naucratis  \ Signor  Bortolotti 
(op.  cit .)  suggests  that  the  standard  weight  of  this  heavy  Uten  may  have  been 
i486  grs.  and  that  it  may  have  been  based  upon  the  7777  part  of  the  weight 
of  a cubic  royal  cubit  (20-66  inches  in  length)  of  the  Nile  water,  but 
Mr.  Petrie’s  weights  seem  to  show  that  the  mean  weight  of  this  Uten  cannot 
have  exceeded  1436-1450  grs.  although  some  specimens  attain  to  as  much 
as  1530  grs.  The  practical  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  the  Uten 
is  quite  unknown.  Possibly  the  light  Uten  may  have  been  only  a local  variety, 
as  the  specimens  of  the  heavier  form  are  far  more  common. 

The  Chaldaeans  and  Babylonians,  as  is  well  known,  excelled  especially  in  Babylonia 
the  cognate  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  ‘ On  the  broad  and  mono-  ancl- 
tonous  plains  of  lower  Mesopotamia,’  says  Prof.  Rawlinson 2,  ‘ where  the  earth  Assyna‘ 
has  little  to  suggest  thought  or  please  by  variety,  the  “ variegated  heaven,” 
ever  changing  with  the  hours  and  the  seasons,  would  early  attract  attention, 
while  the  clear  sky,  dry  atmosphere,  and  level  horizon,  would  afford  facilities 
for  observations  so  soon  as  the  idea  of  them  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  V 

The  records  of  these  astronomical  observations  were  inscribed  in  the  cunei- 
form character  on  soft  clay  tablets,  afterwards  baked  hard  and  preserved  in  the 
royal  or  public  Libraries  in  the  chief  cities  of  Babylonia.  Large  numbers  of 
these  tablets  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  took  Babylon  it  is  recorded  that  there  were 
found  and  sent  to  Aristotle  a series  of  astronomical  observations  extending 
back  as  far  as  the  year  b.c.  2234.  Recent  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  these  records  render  it  probable  that  upon  them  rests  the  entire  structure 
of  the  metric  system  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  day  and  night  were  divided  by  the  Babylonians  into  24  hours,  each  ofThesexa- 
60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds — a method  of  measuring  time®esimal 
which  has  never  been  superseded,  and  which  we  have  inherited  from  Babylon,  oFtheBa- 
together  with  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  Babylonian  tylonians. 

2 *u^ications  °f  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  NauJcratis,  i8S6. 

Ancient  Monarchies,  p.  126. 

Cicero,  I)e  Divin.  i.  2 : ‘ Principio  Assyrii  propter  planitiem  magnitudinemque  regionum 

,nn!l1DC<>  if1’  cum  caelum  ex  omni  parte  patens  atque  apertum  intuerentur,  trajectiones 
motusque  stellarum  observaverunt.’ 
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measures  of  capacity  and  their  system  of  weights  were  based,  it  is  thought, 
upon  one  and  the  same  unit  as  their  measures  of  Time  and  Space 1,  and  as  they 
are  believed  to  have  determined  the  length  of  an  hour  of  equinoctial  time  by 
means  of  the  dropping  of  water3,  so  too  it  is  conceivable  that  they  may  have 
fixed  the  weight  of  their  Talent , their  Mina  and  their  Shekel,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  their  measures  of  capacity,  by  weighing  or  measuring  the  amounts  of 
water  which  had  passed  from  one  vessel  into  another  during  a given  space  of 
time.  Thus,  just  as  an  hour  consisted  of  60  minutes,  and  the  minute  of  60 
seconds,  so  the  Talent  contained  60  minae,  and  the  Mina  60  shekels. 

The  division  by  sixties,  or  Sexagesimal  system,  is  quite  as  characteristic  of 
the  Babylonian  arithmetic  and  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  the  Decimal 
system  is  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  modern  French.  And  indeed  it  possesses 
one  great  advantage  over  the  Decimal  system,  inasmuch  as  the  number  60, 
upon  which  it  is  based,  is  more  divisible  than  io. 

About  1300  years  before  our  era  the  Assyrian  Empire  came  to  surpass  in 
importance  that  of  the  Babylonians,  but  the  learning  and  science  of  Chaldaea 
were  not  lost,  but  rather  transmitted  through  N iniveh  by  means  of  the  Assyrian 
conquests  and  commerce  to  the  north  and  west  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  actual  monuments. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Layard  discovered  and  brought  home  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Niniveh  a number  of  bronze  Lions  of  various  sizes,  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  With  them  were  also  a number  of  stone 
objects  in  the  form  of  Ducks.  The  bronze  Lions  are  for  the  most  part  fur- 
nished with  a handle  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  they  are  generally  in- 
scribed with  a double  legend,  one  in  cuneiform  characters,  the  other  in 
Aramaic. 

These  inscriptions  furnish  us  with  the  name  of  the  king  of  Assyria  or  of 
Babylonia  in  whose  reign  the  Lions  and  Ducks  were  fabricated ; and  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  they  also  state  the  number  of  minae  or  fractions  of  a mina 
which  each  one  originally  represented.  There  can  therefore  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  these  Lions  and  Ducks  are  genuine  weights;  or  possibly  even 
official  standards  of  weight  deposited  from  time  to  time  in  the  royal  palaces. 
At  any  rate  it  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  them,  such  as 
on  three  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Duck-weights,  the  following  in 
cuneiform  characters  : — 

(1)  ‘The  Palace  of  Irba-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon  [circ.  B.c.  1050].  30 

Manahs.’  Wt.  15060-5  grm.  yielding  a Mina  of  502  grm. 

(2)  ‘Thirty  Manahs  of  Nabu-suma-libur,  king  of  Assyria’  [date  unknown]. 

Wt,  14589  grm. 

A small  portion  of  this  weight  is  broken  off : if  tliis  is  allowed  for,  it 
would  yield  a mina  of  about  the  same  weight  as  No.  1. 

(3)  ‘ Ten  Manahs  ’ (somewhat  injured) ; bears  the  name  of  1 Dungi,’  according 

to  Geo.  Smith,  king  of  Babylon  about  b.c.  2000. 

Wt.  4986  grm.  yielding  a Mina  oi  498-6  grm. 


1 Brandis,  Mum-  Mass-  u.  Gewichtswesen,  p.  33  seqq. 


2 Brandis,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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On  three  of  the  Lions  we  read  : — 

(1)  ‘The  Palace  of  Shalmaneser  [circ.  B. c.  850],  king  of  the  country,  two 

manahs  of  the  king  ’ in  cuneiform  characters,  and  ‘ Two  manahs 

weight  of  the  country  ’ in  Aramaic  characters. 

Wt.  1992  grin,  yielding  a Mina  of  996  grm. 

(2)  ‘The  Palace  of  Tiglath-Pileser  [circ.  B.c.  747],  king  of  the  country,  two 

manahs  ' in  cuneiform  characters. 

Wt.  946  grm.  yielding  a Mina  of  473  grm. 

(3)  ‘ Five  manahs  of  the  king’  in  cuneiform  characters,  and  ‘Five  manahs 

weight  of  the  country  ’ in  Aramaic  characters. 

Wt.  5042  grm.  yielding  a Mina  of  1008  grm. 

The  whole  series  of  these  ancient  weights  was  some  years  ago  subjected  to  a 
careful  process  of  weighing  in  a balance  of  precision  by  an  officer  of  the  Stan- 
dards Department,  and  the  results  were  published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chisholm  in 
the  A inth  Annual  Report  of  the  Warden  of  the  Standards,  1874—5,  where  a 
complete  list  of  all  of  them  may  be  found. 

All  the  more  important  pieces  had,  however,  been  weighed  many  years  before, 
and  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the  results  of  the  process  of  reweighing  under 
more  favourable  conditions  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  formerly  arrived 
af  by  Queipo  and  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Brandis. 

A glance  down  the  list  of  weights  will  convince  us  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct Minae  simultaneously  in  use  during  the  long  period  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  about  B.c.  2000  and  B.c.  625.  The  heavier  of  these  two  minae 
appears  to  have  been  just  the  double  of  the  lighter.  Brandis  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  mark  in  fixing  the  weight  of  the  heavy  mina  at  1010  grammes, 
and  that  of  the  light  at  505  grammes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lighter  of  these  two  minae  may  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Babylonian  and  the  heavier  to  the  Assyrian  Empire ; but  this 
cannot  be  proved.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  the  heavy  mina 
was  more  extended  in  Syria  than  that  of  the  lighter,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  weights  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  heavy  mina  have 
m addition  to  the  cuneiform  inscription,  an  Aramaic  one. 

The  purpose  which  this  Aramaic  inscription  served  must  clearly  have  been 
to  render  the  weight  acceptable  to  the  Syrian  and  Phoenician  merchants  who 
traded  backwards  and  forwards  between  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  on  the 
hand  and  the  Phoenician  emporia  on  the  other. 


one 


§ 3.  The  Phoenician  Traders. 

n?r-e  CUe%  " Can7in«  trad<!-  Tl*  richly  em- 
oidered  stuffs  of  Babylonia  and  other  products  of  the  East  were  brought 

“ ’heats  of  cedar  Zdt  fL 
Phoem-  • y • arid  feldon’  wllence  they  were  shipped  by  the  enterprising 

extre™  lTnZc‘\l  JPpT'  ^ -he  ^ °f  AegCarl-  “> 

[ch  xxviil  . ' ' Phoenician  city  of  Tyre  was  called  by  Ezechiel 

L V “ merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles/ 

Hehltetf  Z WHh  th6  EOTtia“S-  the  »d  the 

' e‘C"  Wlth  whom  ‘hey  dealt,  were  at  no  time  without  their  own  pecu- 
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liai’  weights  and  measures,  upon  which  they  appear  to  have  grafted  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  principal  unit  of  account,  or  the  weight  in  which  it  was  customary 
to  estimate  values.  This  weight  was  the  6oth  part  of  the  mav.ah  or  mina. 
Phoenician  The  Babylonian  sexagesimal  system  was  foreign  to  Phoenician  habits.  While 
weight  if  therefore  these  people  had  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  Assyrio-Babylonian'6oth 
mixed  one.  as  their  own  unit  of  weight  or  shekel,  they  did  not  at  the  same  time  adopt  the 
sexagesimal  system  in  its  entirety,  but  constituted  a new  mina  for  themselves, 
consisting  of  50  shekels  instead  of  60.  In  estimating  the  largest  weight  of  all, 
the  Talent , the  multiplication  by  60  was  nevertheless  retained.  Thus  in  the 
Phoenician  system,  as  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  50  shekels  (Gk.  staters ) = 1 Mina 
and  60  Minae  or  3000  shekels  or  staters  = 1 Talent. 

The  particular  form  of  shekel  which  appears  to  have  been  received  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  from  the  East  was  the  60th  part  of  the  heavier  of 
the  two  Assyrio-Babylonian  minae  above  referred  to. 

The  60th  of  the  lighter,  for  some  reason  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  westwards  by  a different  route, 
viz.  across  Asia  Minor  and  so  into  the  kingdom  of  Lydia. 


§ 4.  The  Lydians. 


‘The  Lydians,’  says  E.  Curtius  (Hist.  Gr.  i.  76),  ‘became  on  land  what  the 
Phoenicians  were  by  sea,  the  mediators  between  Hellas  and  Asia.’  It  is  related 
that  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wars,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  the 
country  of  the  Lydians  was  in  a state  of  vassalage  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  \ 
But  an  Assyrian  inscription  informs  us  that  Asia  Minor,  west  of  the  Halys,  was 
unknown  to  the  Assyrian  kings  before  the  time  of  Assur-bani-apli  or  Assur- 
banipal,  circ.  b.  c.  666,  who  it  is  stated  received  an  embassy  from  Gyges,  king 
of  Lydia,  ‘ a remote  ’ country  of  which  Assurbanipal’s  predecessors  had  never 
heard  the  name.  Nevertheless,  that  there  had  been  some  sort  of  connection 
between  Lydia  and  Assyria  in  ancient  times  is  probable,  though  it  cannot  be 
proved 2. 

Derivation  Prof.  Sayce  is  of  opinion  that  the  mediators  between  Lydia  iu  the  West  and 
of  the  Assyria  in  the  East  were  the  people  called  Kheta  or  Hittites.  According  to 
rttem'of  this  theory  the  northern  Hittite  capital  Carchemish  (later  Hierapolis),  on  the 
the  6m  Euphrates,  was  the  spot  where  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Assyria  took  the 
Lydians.  forni  specially  characterizes  the  early  monuments  of  central  Asia  Minor. 

The  year  b.  c.  1400,  or  thereabouts,  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  power  of  the 
nation  of  the  Hittites,  and  if  they  were  in  reality  the  chief  connecting  link 
between  Lydia  and  Assyria,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  through  them 
that  the  Lydians  received  the  Assyrian  weight,  which  afterwards,  in  Lydia, 
took  the  form  of  a stamped  ingot  or  coin. 

But  why  it  was  that  the  light  mina  rather  than  the  heavy  one  had  become 
domesticated  in  Lydia  must  remain  unexplained.  We  know,  however,  that  one 
of  the  Assyrian  weights  is  spoken  of  in  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  the  ‘weight  of 
Carchemish  V If  then  the  modern  hypothesis  of  a Hittite  dominion  in  Asia 
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'tesias,  Frag.  2.  18  ; ed.  Muller.  * Maspero,  Hist.  Anr.,  p.  4S0. 
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Minor  turn  out  to  be  well  founded,  the  weight  of  Carchemish  might  by  means  of 
the  Hittites  have  found  its  way  to  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  as  the  earliest  Lydian 
coins  are  regulated  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  Light  Assyrian  Mina,  this 
would  probably  be  the  one  alluded  to.  (See  below,  p.  xliv.) 

From  these  two  points  then,  Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand  and  Lydia  (through 
Carchemish)  on  the  other,  the  two  Babylonian  units  of  weight  appear  to  have 
started  westwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  sea,  the  heavy  shekel  by  way  of 
Phoenicia,  the  light  shekel  by  way  of  Lydia. 

§ 5.  The  Invention  of  Coinage  in  Lydia. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  nations  of  the  East,  acquainted  as  they  were 
with  commerce,  and  familiar,  as  they  also  undoubtedly  were,  with  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals  for  purposes  of  exchange,  and  even  of  usury1,  should  have 
continued  for  so  many  centui’ies  to  carry  on  their  business  transactions  without 
a regular  currency ; and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  such  was  the 
case. 

* So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,’  says  Herodotus  (i.  94),  ‘ the  Lydians  were  Invention 
the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin.’  From  the  little  we 
know  of  the  character  of  this  people  we  gather  that  their  commercial  instinct  Lydians, 
must  have  been  greatly  developed  by  their  geographical  position  and  surround- 
ings,  both  conducive  to  frequent  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor,  Orientals  as  well  as  Greeks. 

About  the  time  when  the  mighty  Assyrian  Empire  was  falling  into  decay, 

Lydia,  under  a new  dynasty  called  the  Mermnadae,  was  entering  upon  a new 
phase  of  national  life. 

The  policy  of  these  new  rulers  of  the  country  was  to  extend  the  power  of 
Lydia  towards  the  West  and  to  obtain  possession  of  towns  on  the  coast.  With 
this  object  Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  who  ascended 
the  throne  circ.  b.  c.  'joo,  established  a firm  footing  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
endeavoured  to  extend  his  dominions  along  the  whole  Ionian  coast.  This 
brought  the  Lydians  into  direct  contact  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

These  Ionian  Greeks  had  from  very  early  times  been  in  constant  intercourse 
(not  always  friendly)  with  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom  they  had  long  before 
come  to  an  understanding  about  numbers,  weights,  measures,  the  use  of  the 
alphabet,  and  such  like  matters,  and  from  whom,  there  is  reason  to  think,  they 
had  received  the  60th  part  of  the  heavy  Assyrio-Babylonian  mina  as  their 
unit  of  weight  or  stater.  The  Lydians  on  the  other  hand  had  received,  probably 
rom  Carchemish,  the  60th  of  the  light  mina. 

Tims  then  when  the  Lydians  in  the  reign  of  Gyges  came  into  contact  and 
conflict  with  the  Greeks,  the  two  units  of  weight,  after  travelling  by  different 
routes,  met  again  in  the  coast  towns  and  river  valleys  of  western  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  borderland  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

To  the  reign  of  Gyges  the  founder  of  the  new  Lydian  Empire,  as  distinguished 
rom  the  Lydia  of  more  remote  antiquity,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  earliest 
essays  in  the  art  of  coining.  The  wealth  of  this  monarch  in  the  precious  metals 

Lenormant,  La  Mon.  dans  V Ant.,  i.  114, 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  munificence  of  his  gifts  to  the  Delphic  shrine,  con- 
sisting of  golden  mixing  cups  and  silver  urns,  and  amounting  to  a mass  of  gold 
and  silver  such  as  the  Greeks  had  never  before  seen  collected  together 

It  is  in  conformity  with  the  whole  spirit  of  a monarch  such  as  Gyges,  whose 
life’s  work  it  was  to  extend  his  empire  towards  the  west,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  in  his  hands  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  East,  that  from  his 
capital  Sardes,  situate  on  the  slopes  of  Tmolus  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus, 
both  rich  in  gold,  he  should  send  forth  along  the  caravan  routes  of  the  East  into 
the  heart  of  Mesopotamia,  and  down  the  river  valleys  of  the  West  to  the  sea,  his 
native  Lydian  ore  gathered  from  the  washings  of  the  Pactolus  and  from  the 
diggings  on  the  hill  sides. 

This  precious  merchandize  (if  the  earliest  Lydian  coins  are  indeed  his)  he 
issued  in  the  form  of  oval-shaped  bullets  or  ingots,  officially  sealed  or  stamped 
on  one  side  as  a guarantee  of  their  weight  and  value.  For  the  eastern  or  land- 
trade  the  light  mina  was  the  standard  by  which  this  coinage  was  regulated, 
while  for  the  western  trade  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast  the  heavy  standard 
was  made  use  of,  which,  from  its  mode  of  transmission,  we  may  call  the 
Phoenician,  retaining  the  name  Babylonic  only  for  the  weight  which  was 
derived  by  land  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  earliest  Lydian  coins  were  composed  of  a metal  called  by  the  Greeks 
electrum  (Sophocles,  Ant.  1037)  or  white  gold  (Herod,  i.  50).  This  was  a 
natural  compound  of  gold  and  silver,  and  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  the 
ancients  as  a metal  distinct  from  either.  It  was  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  washings  of  the  river  Pactolus  and  from  the  mines  on  the  mountain 
slopes  of  Tmolus  and  Sipylus.  It  consisted  of  about  73  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
27  per  cent,  of  silver  (Hultsch,  Metrologie,  2nd  ed.  p.  579),  and  therefore  stood 
in  a different  relation  to  silver1  2 from  that  of  pure  gold  to  silver.  Thus  while 
gold  stood  to  silver  as  13.3  : 1 electrum  would  stand  at  10  : 1 or  thereabouts. 

This  natural  compound  of  gold  and  silver  possessed  some  advantages  for 
purposes  of  coining  over  gold.  In  the  first  place  it  was  more  durable,  being 
harder  and  less  subject  to  injury  and  waste  from  wear;  in  the  second  place  it 
was  more  easily  obtainable,  being  a native  product;  and  in  the  third  place, 
standing  as  it  did  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  : 1 to  silver,  it  rendered  needless 
the  use  of  a different  standard  of  weight  for  the  two  metals,  enabling  the 
authorities  of  the  mints  to  make  use  of  a single  set  of  weights  and  a decimal 
system  easy  of  comprehension  and  simple  in  practice. 

On  this  account  electrum  appears  to  have  been  weighed  according  to  the  silver 
standard,  one  Talent,  one  Mina,  and  one  Stater  of  electrum  were  consequently 
considered  as  equivalent  to  1 o Talents,  1 o Minae,  or  1 o Staters  of  silver  of  the 
same  weight. 

The  weight  of  the  electrum  stater  in  each  district  would  depend  therefore 
upon  the  standard  which  happened  to  be  in  use  there  for  silver  bullion  or  silver 
in  the  form  of  bars  or  oblong  bricks,  the  practice  of  the  new  invention  of 
stamping  or  sealing  metal  for  circulation  being  in  the  first  place  only  applied 
to  the  more  precious  of  the  two  metals,  electrum  representing  in  a conveniently 


1 Curtius,  Gr.  Gesch.,  Bd.  i.  p.  466;  Herod,  i.  14. 

2 ‘Ubicumque  quinta  argenti  portio  est,  et  electrum  vocatur,’  Pliny,  11.  N.  33-  4-  23- 
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Email  compass  a weight  of  uncoined  silver  ten  times  as  bulky  and  ten  times  as 
difficult  of  transport. 

Once  however  in  general  use,  the  extension  to  gold  and  silver  of  the  new  Improve- 
invention  would  not  be  long  delayed;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose “®n*rinof 
that  both  these  metals  were  used  for  purposes  of  coinage  in  Lydia  as  early  coining 
as  the  time  of  Croesus  (b.  c.  568-554)  (see  p.  546). 

The  Greek  cities  which  studded  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  jonian 
were  not  slow  to  adopt  and  even  improve  upon  the  simple,  but  none  the  Greeks, 
less  valuable,  Lydian  invention,  and  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  the  credit  is  probably  due  of  substituting  artistically 
engraved  dies  for  the  primitive  Lydian  punch-marks  and,  at  a somewhat 
later  period,  of  inscribing  them  with  the  name  of  the  people  or  ruler  by  whom 
the  coin  was  issued. 

The  official  stamps  by  which  the  earliest  electrum  staters  were  distinguished 
from  mere  ingots  consisted  at  first  only  of  the  impress  of  the  rude  unengraved 
punches  between  which  the  lump  or  oval-shaped  bullet  of  metal  was  placed 
to  receive  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  Subsequently  the  art  of  the  engraver 
was  called  in  to  adorn  the  lower  of  the  two  dies,  which  was  always  that  of  the 
face  or  obverse  of  the  coin,  with  the  symbol  of  the  local  divinity  under  whose 
auspices  the  currency  was  issued,  the  gods  being  as  it  were  called  to  witness 
to  the  good  weight  and  purity  of  the  coin. 

This  symbol,  device,  or  type  as  it  is  called,  consisted  usually  of  the  figure 
of  an  animal  or  of  the  forepart  of  an  animal,  or  of  some  inanimate  object,  heads 
and  figures  of  gods  and  men  being  rare  or  unknown  in  the  earliest  period. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  coin  does  not  at  first  bear  a type,  but  only  the 
impress  in  the  form  of  a quadrangular  depression,  (commonly  called  an  incuse 
square ,)  of  the  upper  of  the  two  dies  between  which  the  bean-shaped  lump 
of  metal  was  placed,  probably  after  having  been  softened  by  heating  it  red 
hot,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  with  greater  ease  the  impression  of  the 
lower  die. 


§ 6.  The  Bahylonic  and  Phoenician  silver  Minae. 


Silver  was  very  rarely  at  this  early  period  weighed  by  the  same  talent 
and  mina  as  gold,  but  according  to  a standard  derived  from  the  gold  weight 
somewhat  as  follows  The  accepted  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver 
was  in  these  times  and  for  long  afterwards  as  13-3  : 1 K There  is  no  evidence 
that  there  were  the  same  fluctuations  between  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
metals  which  are  now  so  common. 

. con9equence  of  this  steadiness  of  exchange  was  the  early  introduction 
in  Asia  of  a double  currency  (« bi-metallism  ’).  The  proportion  of  13-3:1  made 
it  inconvenient  to  weigh  the  two  metals  by  one  and  the  same  standard,  as  in 
that  case  a given  weight  of  gold  would  not  have  been  easily  exchangeable 
tor  a round  number  of  bars  or  wedges  of  silver  of  like  weight,  but  for  13I 
ot  such  bars;  hence,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  the  two  metals, 
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the  weight  of  the  silver  shekel,  mina,  and  talent,  was  raised  above  or  lowered 
beneath  that  of  the  gold  shekel,  mina,  and  talent,  in  order  that  the  gold  shekel 
might  be  the  more  readily  convertible  into  a round  number  of  silver  shekels. 


§ 7.  Derivation  of  Coin-weights. 
Assyrio-Babylonic  Gold  Minae. 


HEAVY  LIGHT. 

Mina  . 15,600  grs.  7800  grs. 

or  Shekel  260  grs.  130  grs. 


Silver  standards  derived  from  the  Gold  Minae. 


Phoenician 

Standard. 


I.  From  the  heavy  gold  shekel  of  260  grs. 

260  x 13*3  = 3458  grs.  of  silver. 

3458  grs.  of  silver  =15  shekels  of  230  grs. 

On  the  silver  shekel  of  230  grs.  the  Phoenician  or  Graeco- 
Asiatic  silver  standard  may  be  constructed. 

Talent  690,000  grs.  = 3000  staters. 

Mina  11500  = 50  staters. 

Stater  230  grs. 


II.  From  the  light  gold  shekel  of  130  grs. 

I30XI3'3  = 1729  grs.  of  silver. 

1729  grs.  of  silver  =10  shekels  of  172*9  grs. 

On  the  silver  shekel  of  172*9  grs.  the  Babylonic,  Lydian , and 
Persian  silver  standard  may  be  thus  constructed. 

Persic  Talent  518,700  grs.  = 3000  staters  = 6000  sigli. 

Standard.  Mina  8645  grs.  = 50,,=  100  „ 

Stater  172*9  grs.  = 1 „ = 2 „ 

Siglos  86*45  grs. 

The  above  figures  must  of  course  only  be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 
In  some  districts  the  weights  of  the  coins  will  be  found  to  yield  a liigher, 
in  others  a lower,  average.  All  such  deviations  will  be  noticed  under  the 
headings  of  the  localities  in  which  they  occur. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  art  of  coining,  (n)  the  heavy  gold 
stater  (260  grs.)  occurs  at  various  places  from  Teos  northwards  as  fai  as 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  (0)  the  light  gold  stater  (13°  &rs-)  iQ  Lidia 
(Kpotaetos  ara^p)  and  in  Samos  (?) ; (y)  the  electrum  stater  of  the  Phoenician 
silver  standard  chiefly  at  Miletus,  but  also  at  other  towns  along  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  in  Lydia,  never  however  of  full  weight ; (8)  the 
electrum  and  silver  stater  of  the  Babylonic  standard  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in 
Lydia ; («)  the  silver  stater  of  the  Phoenician  standard  on  the  west  coast 

of  Asia  Minor. 
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§ 8.  Transmission  of  Weight  Standards  from  Asia  to  Europe  by 

four  principal  routes. 

We  have  seen  how,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the 
standards  by  which  the  precious  metals  were  weighed  found  their . way  to 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean  sea,  the  heavy  standard  by  way  of  Phoenicia  and 
the  sea,  the  light  standard  by  way  of  Lydia  and  by  land. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  European  Greece  and  to  trace  the  migration  of 
these  same  standards  of  weight  from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece,  to  Macedon,  and 
to  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  west. 

This  transmission  of  weight  standards,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  follow 
it,  seems  to  have  taken  place  by  three  or  four  distinct  routes,  the  southern 
route,  the  central  route,  and  the  northern  routes. 

The  shekel,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  the  stater,  of  the  Phoenician  standard  I.  The 
probably  weighed  originally  as  much  as  230  grs.,  but  this  must  have  been 
before  the  invention  of  coining,  for  the  earliest  Greek  staters  of  Phoenician 
weight,  whether  of  electrum  or  of  silver,  seldom  exceed  220  grs.1 

£ The  Phoenicians,’  says  Herodotus  (i.  1.),  ‘ after  having  settled  in  the  counti’y  Early  . 
which  they  now  inhabit,  forthwith  began  to  adventure  on  long  voyages, 
freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  They  landed  with  Pelo- 
at  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  among  the  rest  at  Argos,  which  was  then  Ponnesus- 
pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  included  now  under  the  common  name  of 
Hellas.  Here  they  exposed  their  merchandize  and  traded  with  the  natives 
for  five  or  six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  when  almost  everything  was 
sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a number  of  women,  and  among  them  the 
king’s  daughter,  whose  name  as  the  Greeks  say  was  Io,  daughter  of  Inachos.’ 

Then  follows  the  story  of  the  abduction  of  Io  by  the  Phoenicians  while  the 
women  were  standing  round  the  stern  of  the  ship  intent  upon  their  pui’chases. 

Here  we  have  a picture  of  the  Phoenician  traders  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Peloponnesus.  Such  Phoenician  fairs  or  markets  were  probably  held 
at  stated  intervals,  although  at  some  places  they  may  have  been  permanent. 

Among  the  first  lessons  winch  the  Greek  coast-population  would  learn  from 
this  constant  habit  of  bargaining  with  the  foreign  merchants  would  naturally 
be  the  use  of  the  weights  by  which  the  Phoenicians  doled  out  to  them  the 
precious  gold  and  silver  ornaments  which  they  coveted. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  it  must  have  been  that  the  Phoenician  weights 
were  first  introduced  into  Peloponnesus.  Subsequently  the  Greeks  themselves 
became  a sea-going  people,  and  little  by  little  drove  the  Phoenicians  back 
from  the  coasts  of  European  Greece,  but  the  lessons  which  the  Oriental 
mariners  had  taught  them  were  not  so  soon  forgotten. 

Nevertheless,  as  is  continually  the  case  where  there  is  no  state  authority 
to  regulate  the  standard,  the  weights  which  the  Phoenicians  had  introduced 
into  Peloponnesus  suffered  in  the  course  of  time  a gradual  reduction,  if  this 


1 The  Rhodian  and  some  other  JR  staters  attain  240  grs.,  but  these  are  of  a later  period 
and  perhaps  degraded  Attic.  See  p.  539. 
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inference  may  be  drawn  from  tlie  weight  of  the  staters  of  Aegina,  which  are 
the  earliest  of  all  the  European  coins. 

It  is  usual  to  ascribe  the  first  issue  of  these  Aeginetan  coins  to  Pheidon 
king  of  Argos,  about  the  date  of  whose  reign  there  is  still  much  difference 
of  opinion.  The  Parian  chronicle  places  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  states  moreover  that  6 'Apyeios  eSrpitvae  ra  per  pa  . . . . *ai 

(hfo-KfiWf,  Ka\  vopiapa  apyvpovv  ev  Alyivrj  enoirjcrfv.  Other  and  better  authorities  1 
bring  him  down  to  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  748),  while  Weissenborn1  2 and 
E.  Curtius  go  still  further,  and  have  attempted  to  prove  that  he  reigned 
about  b.  c.  668.  Lastly  Herodotus  (vi.  127)  mentions  a tyrant  of  Argos 
(tov  t a per  pa  noitjcravTos  nelonovvrjcrioiai)  named  Pheidon,  whose  son  was  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Agariste  the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon.  The 
date  of  this  Pheidon  can  therefore  hardly  be  much  earlier  than  B.  c.  600. 
We  are  not  at  present  concerned  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  statements. 
It  is  sufficient  that  all  the  traditions  concur  that  a Pheidon  of  Argos  was  the 
first  to  introduce  measures,  weights,  and  coinage  into  European  Greece. 

Pheidon  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  bullet-shaped  coins  of  Aegina, 
introduces  undoubtedly  the  earliest  coins  of  Greece  proper,  are  the  Pheidonian  currency 
coined  referred  to  in  the  Parian  chronicle.  It  may  be  also  positively  asserted  that 
money  into  none  0f  these  Aeginetan  coins  are  older  than  the  earliest  Lydian  electrum 
Greece.*  money,  and  that  consequently  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  coined  money 
into  Peloponnesus  is  subsequent  to  circ.  B.c.  700.  It  follows  that  Pheidou 
was  not  the  inventor  of  money,  for  already  before  his  time  all  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Aegean  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  pale  yellow 
electrum  coins  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  This  coinage  was,  however,  not  current 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  as  Curtius  remarks  in  his  History  of  Greece, 
‘ every  business  transaction  in  the  Peloponnesian  harbours  gave  rise  to  a 
complication  of  difficulties.’  The  weight  standard  which  the  Peloponnesians 
had  received  in  old  times  from  the  Phoenician  traders  had  suffered  in  the  course 
of  about  two  centuries  a very  considerable  degradation.  Pheidon  accepted 
these  weights  as  he  found  them  in  his  own  time  (before  b.c.  600),  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  reduced  Phoenician  weight  he  organized  a system  of  weights 
and  coinage  of  his  own  which  was  thenceforward  called  the  Pheidonian,  or 
more  usually  the  Aeginetic  after  the  island  of  Aegina,  -which  then  formed 
part  of  Pheidon’s  dominions,  and  where  he  set  up  the  earliest  Peloponnesian 


mint. 

Aegina  the  The  island  of  Aegina,  in  spite  of  the  Dorian  migration,  had  always  continued 
earliest  t0  maintain  itself  in  the  direct  current  of  the  maritime  commerce  with  Plioe- 
mintPean  nicia.  The  Aphrodite  of  Aegina,  in  her  capacity  of  a goddess  of  trade,  and,  as 
such,  a promoter  of  international  unity,  was  identical  with  the  Phoenician 
Astarte.  The  sanctuary  of  this  goddess  had  formed  the  kernel  of  every  Phoe- 
nician settlement  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea.  Every  occupa- 
tion, trade,  or  industry,  such  as  fishing  and  mining,  pursued  by  the  inhabitants 
was  under  her  protection.  Through  her  means  the  precious  metals  with  the 
Phoenician  system  of  weights  made  their  way  across  the  sea  into  Greece. 


1 Pausanias,  vi.  22.  2.  See  also  Clinton,  Fast.  Sell.,  1.  p.  248. 

2 Beitrage  zur  Gr.  Alterthumskunde,  p.  18. 
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When  maritime  expeditions  lmd  become  more  frequent,  and  when  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  ships  had  brought  about  increased  facilities  of 
intercourse  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  primitive  method 
of  exchange  by  barter  was  seen  to  be  insufficient.  The  priests  of  the  goddess 
of  trade  then  first  introduced  the  metals  as  measures  of  value.  It  was  they,  in 
all  probability,  who  first  collected  stores  of  precious  metal,  and  marked  with 
the  symbol  of  the  goddess  the  ingots  belonging  to  the  Temple-treasury. 

This  symbol  was  the  sea-tortoise  or  turtle,  a creature  sacred  to  Aphrodite, 
in  whose  temples  even  the  wooden  foot-stools  were  made  in  the  form  of  tor- 
toises, the  goddess  herself  being  sometimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  back 
of  a tortoise. 

In  the  island  of  Aegina  then,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  Aphro- 
dite, Pheidon  found  all  the  material  for  his  undertaking  ready  at  hand.  Here 
he  instituted  the  first  Peloponnesian  silver  mint,  and  adopted  as  the  type  of  his 
coinage  the  tortoise,  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  Phoenician  goddess  of  the  sea, 
and  then  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Hera  at  Argos  he  hung  up,  in  memory  of 
the  old  order  of  things,  specimens  of  the  cumbrous  bronze  and  iron  bars, 
o/3e Xicncoi,  which  had  served  for  money  before  his  time  ( Etymol . M.,  s.  v. 


o/3eX(V/coy). 

The  weight  of  the  stater  ot  the  Aegiuetic  standard,  judging  from  the  coins 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  seems  to  have  been  fixed  at  about  194  grs.  (see 
P-  33 2)*  The  Aegiuetic  standard  obtained  in  early  times  a wide  extension  not  The 
only  throughout  Peloponnesus,  but  in  most  of  the  island  states,  such  as  Ceos,  Aeginetic 
Kaxos,  Siphnos,  and  Crete.  We  find  it  also  at  all  the  towns  which  coined  money  ®tau(^ar^‘ 
in  central  Greece  (Thessaly,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia),  but  not  at  Corinth,  Athens, 
or  in  Euboea,  although  at  Athens  Aeginetan  money  appears  to  have  been 
cunent  until  the  time  of  Solon  (b.  c.  59°)-  This  standard  even  seems  to  have 
crossed  the  sea  to  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  money  of 
Corcyra  also  follows  the  Aegiuetic  standard,  somewhat  reduced.  Towards  the 
north  coins  of  Aeginetio  weight  occur  at  Abdera  in  Thrace.  This  standard  is 
also  met  with  sporadically  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Cyme  (?),  Teos  (?),  Cnidus  Celen- 
derrs,  and  perhaps  in  Cyprus.  It  was  for  the  most  part  superseded  by  the 
Attic  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  univer- 
sally. In  some  places  it  continued  to  be  used  even  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Homan  conquest. 

The  central  route  is  that  by  which  the  Babylonic  gold  stater  of  130  grs.  II  The 
passed  over  the  sea  into  the  island  of  Euboea,  whence  it  received  the  name  ofcentral 
the  Euboic  Standard,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Phoenician  became  in™^ 
.Luiopean  Greece  the  Aegiuetic  standard. 

Among  the  most  important  trading  cities  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
. c.  were  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Euboea.  These  two  towns, 
though  m population  they  may  not  have  rivalled  the  more  famous  cities  of 
*nd  Athens’  were  yet  in  these  remote  times  more  influential  than 
worffi  Tnem  ^ sPrfadiuS  Greek  culture  and  Greek  ideas  over  the  civilized 
world.  They  were  the  great  rivals  of  Miletus  across  the  sea,  and  they  were 
the  ports  from  which  the  ships  set  sail  which  bore  to  their  new  homes  the 
colonists  bound  for  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  west,  and  of  Thrac-e 
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and  Macedon  in  the  north.  Here  in  the  north  the  peninsula  of  Clialcidice, 
with  its  numerous  hospitable  bays,  attracted  in  early  times  a great  number  of 
colonists  from  Chalcis,  who  founded  cities  in  every  promising  spot,  and  named 
the  whole  district  after  their  mother  city,  Chalcidice. 

The  colonies  of  Eretria,  the  rival  sister  of  Chalcis,  were  hardly  less  nu- 
merous, and  were  for  the  most  part  situate  on  the  promontory  of  Pallene  and 
round  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos. 

These  two  Euboean  towns,  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  were  the  most  enterprising 
Ionic  cities  in  European  Greece,  and  were  perhaps  scarcely  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  Samos  and  Miletus  in  Asia.  Their  ships  covered  the  seas  and  carried 
the  native  copper  ore  of  Euboea,  for  which  Chalcis  was  so  famous,  and  from 
which  its  name  was  derived,  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  bringing  back  in  exchange  the  products  of  every  land, — the  gold  of  the 
East,  the  electrum  of  Lydia,  and  especially  silver  from  the  highlands  of  Chal- 
cidice, in  which  district  no  less  than  thirty-two  towns  had  been  founded 
from  Chalcis  alone,  not  to  mention  those  of  which  Eretria  was  the  mother 
city. 

From  Ionia,  possibly  through  Samos *,  the  Euboeans  imported  the  standard 
by  which  they  weighed  their  silver.  This  standard  was  the  light  Assyrio- 
Babylonic  gold  mina  with  its  shekel  or  stater  of  about  130  grs.  The  Euboeans, 
having  little  or  no  gold,  transferred  the  weight  used  in  Asia  for  gold  to  then- 
own  silver,  raising  it  slightly  at  the  same  time  to  a maximum  of  135  grs.,  and 
from  Euboea  it  soon  spread  over  a large  portion  of  the  Greek  world  by  means 
of  the  widely  extended  commercial  relations  of  the  enterprising  Euboean 
cities. 

This  may  have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
before  the  war  which  broke  out  at  the  end  of  that  century  between  Chalcis  and 
Ereti’ia,  nominally  for  the  possession  of  the  fields  of  Lelantum,  which  lay 
between  the  two  rival  cities. 

The  war,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Lelantian  war,  was  in  reality  a 
contest  for  maritime  supremacy,  in  which  the  commercial  interests  of  both 
towns  were  at  stake.  The  evidence  of  this  is  the  universal  character  which  it 
assumed.  Nearly  all  the  important  states  of  Greece  took  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  whole  Aegean  sea  became  one  vast  theatre  on  which  the  quarrel 
was  to  be  fought  out.  Corinth  took  the  side  of  Chalcis,  Corcyra  that  of 
Eretria.  In  Asia  Minor  Samos  and  Miletus  also  took  opposite  sides. 

Such  a separation  of  all  Greece  into  two  hostile  camps,  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  clashing  commercial  interests  of  neighbouring 
states,  the  advantages  of  some  being  more  closely  bound  up  with  one  party, 
those  of  others  with  the  other. 

The  Lelantian  commercial  war  shows  what  frequent  intercourse  there  must 
have  been  in  the  eighth  century  between  Euboea  aud  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Asia. 

From  what  Asiatic  port  the  Euboeans  received  the  Babylonic  gold  weight  is 
doubtful,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  Samos. 


1 Num.  Citron.,  1875,  p.  272. 
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This  island  was  in  the  eighth  century,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  one  of 
the  chief  maritime  powers  in  the  Aegean.  Its  situation  no  doubt  contributed 
much  to  its  importance  as  a maritime  trading  state,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
natural  outlets  through  which  the  products  of  the  interior  of  Asia  and  of  the 
coast-lands  of  Ionia  made  their  way  across  to  the  opposite  continent,  and  even 
into  the  remote  lands  of  the  West ; for  it  was  a Samian  ship  which  first  passed 
the  pillars  of  Herakles  and  made  the  Greeks  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of 
the  tides. 

The  theory  that  Samos  was  the  port  whence  the  Euboeans  derived  the  gold 
standard  subsequently  used  by  them  for  silver,  rests  upon  the  weights  of  some 
very  early  electrum  coins  (about  44  grs.)  which  have  been  found  in  the  island 
of  Samos,  and  of  the  earliest  Euboean  coins,  Euboea  and  Samos  having  been 
two  of  the  greatest  colonizing  and  maritime  powers  of  the  Aegean  sea. 

Thus  I think  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  towns  of  Euboea,  when 
they  began  to  strike  silver  money  of  their  own,  naturally  made  use  of  the 
standard  which  had  become  from  of  old  habitual  in  the  island,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  Pheidon  in  Peloponnesus  struck  his  first  silver  money  on  the  re- 
duced Phoenician  standard,  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time  in  his  dominions. 

Between  Peloponnesus  and  Euboea  lay  the  two  great  cities  of  Corinth  and  Corinth. 
Athens.  Now  Corinth  and  Euboea,  as  E.  Curtius  has  pointed  out1,  were 
closely  connected  in  early  times.  Wherever  we  find  Corinthian  colonies, 
whether  in  Aetolia,  in  Corcyra,  in  Thrace,  or  in  Illyria,  we  find  also  a Euboean 
element  mingled  with  the  Corinthian  ; and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the 
earliest  Corinthian  coins  follow  the  Eubo'ic  standard  and  not  the  Aeginetic, 
which  we  might  rather  have  expected  from  the  proximity  of  Corinth  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  from  its  ancient  connection  with  Phoenicia,  from  which  country 
the  Corinthian  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  derived. 

The  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  site  of  Corinth,  with  her  two  fine  harbours, 
one  in  direct  communication  with  the  East  and  the  other  with  the  West,  enabled 
her  enterprising  population  to  extend  their  commerce  in  all  directions,  and 
jmi  i passu  with  the  Corinthian  trade  the  beautiful  Corinthian  silver  money, 
struck  on  the  Eubo'ic  standard,  obtained  a wide  popularity  to  the  north  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  across  the  sea  as  far  as  the  island  of  Sicily. 

On  the  obverse  of  these  Corinthian  staters  is  a Pegasos  and  the  koppa  (9), 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  city,  and  on  the  reverse,  an  incuse  pattern 
in  the  form  of  the  swastica,  at  an  early  period  replaced  by  the  head  of  Pallas. 

These  coins,  on  account  of  the  Pegasos,  were  commonly  called  irS>\oi,  while  the 
Aegmetan  staters  went  by  the  name  of  2. 

Unlike  the  early  coins  of  Euboea,  the  Corinthian  stater  was  not  divided  into 
2 drachms,  but  into  3.  The  reason  for  this  division  of  the  unit  by  3 instead  of 
by  2 may  have  been  to  accommodate  the  Corinthian  currency  to  the  Aeginetic 
coins  of  the  neighbouring  Peloponnesian  states,  for  a Corinthian  drachm  of  45 
grains,  the  third  part  of  their  own  stater,  would  pass  current  as  an  Aeginetic 
hemidrachm  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  Aeginetic  stater. 

The  weights,  it  is  true,  do  not  correspond  exactly  but  sufficiently  for 
oidinary  purposes  of  small  exchange. 


1 Hermes,  x.  p.  217. 


2 Poll.  ix.  74,  75. 
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The  Corinthian  system  of  dividing  the  stater  by  three  prevailed  also  in  the 
Chalcidice  during  the  period  in  which  the  Euboic  standard  was  there  in 
use,  but  with  this  difference,  that  while  at  Corinth  we  get  tridrachms  of 
135  grs.  and  drachms  of  45  grs.,  in  the  Chalcidian  towns  we  have  distaters  or 
hexadraclnns  of  270  grs.  and  sixths  or  drachms  of  45  grs.1 

Dr.  Imlioof-Blumer  (l.  c .)  would  also  apply  the  Corinthian  system  of  division 
by  3 and  6 to  the  coinage  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
(Bhegium,  Himera,  Zancle,  Naxus),  where  the  earliest  coinage  consists  of 
pieces  of  about  90  grs.  and  15  grs.  which  he  would  consequently  call  Thirds 
and  Eighteenths  of  the  Euboic- Attic  distater  of  270  grs.  But  in  this  case 
they  may  also  be  called  Aeginetic  drachms  and  obols2. 

Next  comes  Athens,  and  here  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  accept  without 
evidence  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  coinage, 
such  as  that  recorded  by  Plutarch,  which  ascribed  to  Theseus  the  issue  of  coins 
with  a Bull  upon  them  3. 

The  safest  guide  here,  as  indeed  everywhere,  is  the  coinage  itself,  which 
neither  in  style  of  art  nor  fabric  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  Solon.  Before  the  age  of  Solon,  Aeginetan  didrachms 
averaging  about  194  grs.  would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  money  current  in 
Attica  as  in  Boeotia  and  Peloponnesus;  but  there  are  no  extant  Athenian 
coins  of  Aeginetic  weight,  and  there  is  consequently  no  proof  whatever  that 
there  were  any  coins  minted  at  Athens  before  Solon’s  time.  There  is  only 
the  doubtful  evidence  of  tradition. 

For  some  long  time  after  the  first  introduction  into  European  Greece  of 
coined  money  its  actual  issue  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a few  great 
commercial  centres  such  as  Aegina,  Corinth,  and  possibly  Chalcis. 

Athens,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  by  no  means  a wealthy  trading  state 
before  Solon’s  reforms ; on  the  contrary,  the  lands  were  burdened  with  debt 
and  every  farm  in  the  country  was  heavily  mortgaged. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  Solon’s  measures  of  reform  was  the  famous 
Seisachtheia,  a scheme  for  relieving  the  poorer  masses  of  the  Athenian  popu- 
lation from  a portion  of  the  debt  which  lay  so  heavily  upon  them. 

This  end  appears  to  have  been  attained  by  the  opening  of  a mint  at  Athens 
itself,  and  by  the  issue  for  the  first  time  of  Athenian  silver  money  on  the 
Euboic  standard.  It  was  now  decreed  that  all  existing  debts  should  be 
payable  in  the  new  Attic  money,  and  as  these  debts  had  been  contracted  in 
the  previously  current  money  of  Aegina  it  is  clear  that  a saving  of  as  much 
as  27  per  cent,  was  made  by  the  debtor.  A man  who  owed  100  Aeginetic 
drachms  (one  mina)  was  thus  enabled  legally  to  discharge  his  debt  by  the 
payment  of  100  Euboic- Attic  drachms  (one  mina)  of  the  new  Solonian  coinage, 
which  were  worth  in  actual  metal  value  only  73  Aeginetic  drachms. 

This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Plutarch  4,  (Karov  yap 

tnolqae  5pa^pwv  rrjv  pvav  nporepov  eftSopi'jKovra  Ka\  rpiwv  ovaav'  axrr  apt3pa>  ptv  i(rov, 


1 Imhoof-Blumer,  Annuavre  de  Numismalique,  1882,  p.  94. 

2 Cf.  the  arguments  of  J.  Friedliinder,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  18S1,  p.  99  ff. 

s Plut.  Thes.  25;  Schol.  ad  Aristopli.  Ares,  1106.  Cf.  also  the  remarks  of  Hultsch,  Gr. 
Metrologie,  1862,  p.  138. 

* Sol.  15. 
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8’  tXaxrov  Mitovrav  ^eXelaBai  piv  rovS  At  ivovras  pey £Ka,  pr,8iu  8e  ?\air- 

reo-dcn  roiis  Kopi(optvovs.  . - 

Solon’s  new  Athenian  coinage  was  distinguished  by  extreme  purity  o 

metal  and  by  accuracy  of  weight,  the  full  Euboic  weight  of  270  grs.  to  the 
tetradrachm  being  more  nearly  maintained  at  Athens  than  anywhere  else 
where  the  Euboic  standard  prevailed.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Athenian 
money  was  everywhere  taken  with  preference.  Thus  Hellas  after  the  time 
of  Solon  was  divided,  quite  irrespectively  of  political  alliances,  between  the 
Aeginetic  and  Euboic- Attic  standards, -the  Attic  generally  tending  to  super- 
sede the  Aeginetic,  if  not  in  Greece  itself,  yet  certainly  in  the  western 


colonies. 

The  types  of  the  first  Athenian  coins  were,  like  all  those  of  the  early  Greek 
money,  purely  religious.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Athena  the  protecting 
goddess  of  the  city  and  on  the  reverse  her  sacred  owl  and  olive-branch,  and  the 
inscription  AOE  or  A©E,  the  whole  within  an  incuse  square.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  Athenian  coins  are  the  earliest  with  a type  on  both  sides. 

These  coins  were  popularly  called  on  account  of  their  types  <6pai,  napBevoi  \ 
or  yXaiiKes  2. 

The  marvellous  resurrection  of  Athens  after  the  Persian  wars  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  her  Empire  naturally  gave  to  the  Athenian  coinage  an  almost 
universal  prestige  and  currency. 

After  the  fall  of  Aegina  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Athens  and 
Corinth  were  the  two  chief  silver  coining  states  of  European  Greece.  The 
Athenian  ! Owls  ’ penetrated  into  the  farthest  East 3,  while  the  Corinthian 
‘ Colts  ’ made  their  way  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  are  at  present  found 
in  larger  numbers  than  in  Greece  itself. 

To  this  almost  international  character  of  the  Athenian  tetradrachm  is 
to  be  ascribed  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
Numismatics.  I mean  the  fact  that  the  Athenian  coins  do  not  improve  in 
point  of  style  as  time  goes  on.  The  Athenians,  much  as  they  loved  art,  were 
merchants  first  and  artists  afterwards.  They  probably  deprecated  any  change 
in  the  familar  aspect  of  their  coins  lest  the  Barbarians  with  whom  they  traded 
should  hesitate  to  accept  them  at  the  same  favourable  rate  of  exchange  as 
of  old.  Thus  it  happened  that  even  in  the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon  the  art 
work  of  the  coinage  of  Athens  was  still  very  much  where  it  had  been  in  that  of 
the  Persian  wars.  It  is  archaism  stereotyped. 

With  the  exception  of  Athens  there  is  hardly  a single  town  in  Greece 
whose  coinage  does  not  faithfully  reflect  the  art  of  the  period  and  place  in 
which  it  was  issued. 

This  imitation  of  the  archaic  style  on  works  of  art  of  a later  period 
has  been  called  by  modern  archaeologists,  archaizing.  The  Athenian  coins 


‘ Po11-  75,  76- 

s Plut.  Lysand.  16  ; Aristoph.  Av.  1106  : 

n puna  pi v yap  ov  paAicrra  nds  icpnp y ec/ufrat, 
yAavices  vpa s ovttot’  tmAe'upovffi  Aavpiairucai • 
uAA‘  tvoncrjcrovtnv  IvSov,  tv  re  rots  PaAavriois 
Ivveorrevaovai  icdicAtipovai  pucpcL  Ktppara. 

J Numbers  of  them  have  been  found  as  far  east  as  the  Oxus. 
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of  the  fourth  century  are  therefore  archaistic,  hut  not  truly  archaic  (cf.  Fig. 
209  with  21 1,  the  former  archaic,  the  latter  archaistic). 

We  have  now  traced  the  Phoenician  silver  standard  in  its  progress  west- 
wards and  seen  it  domesticated  in  Peloponnesus  in  a deteriorated  form  under 
the  name  of  the  Aeginetic. 

We  have  also  seen  the  Assyrio-Babylonic  gold  standard  transmitted  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Euboea,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  to  become  in  European  Greece 
the  Eubdic-Connthian  and  the  Eubdic-Attic  silver  standards  : these  two  being 
only  distinguishable  by  their  divisional  systems,  respectively  3 and  6 (Corin- 
thian) and  2 and  4 (Attic). 

From  Chalcidice  and  Thessaly  in  the  North  to  Crete  and  Cyrene  in  the 
South  the  earliest  coins  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  standards, 
Aeginetic  and  Eubo'ic. 

Our  attention  must  next  be  called  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Aegean 
sea,  to  Thrace  and  Macedon,  in  order  if  possible  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
coinage  or  rather  coinages  of  those  districts.  But  before  pointing  out  the 
two  routes  by  which  coined  money  may  have  passed  from  Asia  Minor  into 
Thrace  we  must  return  for  a while  to  Asia  Minor  and  briefly  examine  the 
silver  standard  which  has  been  called  the  Babylonic,  the  Lydian , or  the 
Persian.  (See  above  p.  xxxvi.) 

The  shekel  or  the  50th  part  of  this  mina  appears  to  have  weighed  about 
173  Srs • Of  this  weight  are  all  the  earliest  coins  of  the  southern  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  as  far  as  Lycia. 

We  also  find  it  in  use  in  Lydia  probably  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gyges 
for  electrum,  and  of  Croesus  for  silver,  as  well  as  in  later  times  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  In  fact,  except  in  the  western  coast-lands 
of  Asia  Minor,  this  weight  seems  to  have  been  widely  extended  from  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  north  to  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  the  south. 

We  are  even  warranted  in  thinking  that  this  so-called  Babylonic  silver 
mina  was  in  use  in  the  Troad  ages  before  the  invention  of  coined  money, 
at  the  period  of  the  burial  of  the  treasure  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 

There  are  in  that  treasure  six  flat  bars  or  wedges  of  silver  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  long  by  about  two  inches  in  breadth. 

These  weigh  respectively  171,  173,  173,  1 74)  1 S3,  and  190  metric  grammes. 
The  heaviest,  which  is  also  the  best  preserved,  has  gained  slightly  in  weight 
by  oxydisation  and  incrustation  at  one  end  to  the  amount  of  about  3 grammes. 
Supposing  its  original  weight  to  have  been  about  187  grammes,  or  2885  grains 
Troy,  it  may  well  have  been  a third  of  the  Babylonian  silver  mina,  which,  if 
we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  coins,  was  very  generally  divided  by 
3 and  6 1 and  not  by  2 and  4 2.  The  six  wedges  together  would  therefore  ha\  e 
represented  2 minae  of  silver. 

If  my  proposed  identification  of  the  mina  of  Carchemish  (see  above  p.  xxxn) 
with  the  light  Babylonian  silver  mina  of  from  8645  to  8656  grs.,  which  was 
likewise  the  mina  used  in  the  Troad  about  the  14th  century  n.c.  (the  conjeetuial 


1 Brandis,  Milnzwesen,  p.  48.  , . , . .1 

2 Dr.  Schliemann  calls  these  bars  Homeric  talents.  But  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the 
veight  of  the  Homeric  talent.  All  we  know  about  it  is  that  it  was  a small  weight  of  gold 
icrhaps  not  heavier  than  the  Daric.  Hultsch,  Metrologie , p.  104,  note  4. 
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date  of  the  burial  of  the  treasure),  be  accepted,  may  it  not  prove  suggestive 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  text  (the  poem  of  Pentaur), 
in  which  the  people  of  Ilium,  Pedasus,  Dardanus,  Mysia,  and  Lycia,  are  mentioned 
as  allies  of  the  Klieta  (Hittites)  in  their  wars  with  Raineses  II  about  the  same 
period  1 

All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  various  populations  of  western  and  central 
Asia  Minor  received  not  only  their  early  art  and  religion,  but  their  weights 
and  measures  from  the  East. 

When  therefore  we  find  a particular  form  of  silver  mina  designated  on  an 
Assyrian  cuneiform  clay  tablet  as  the  Mina  of  Carchemish  *,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  the  weight  which  passed  into  Cilicia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
the  Troad,  and  that  the  six  bars  of  silver  in  the  Schliemann  treasure  l’epresent 
iu  all  2 minae  of  Carchemish. 

Whether  and  by  what  route  the  Babylonic  standard  with  its  stater  of  173  III. 
grs.  passed  out  of  Asia  Minor  into  Europe  is  the  question  which  we  have  now 
to  consider.  Phrygia  to 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Thracians  and  Phrygians  were  kindred  peoples.  Thrace. 
The  religious  rites  of  these  tribes  were  closely  connected.  Even  the  name 
of  the  Thracian  Bacchus,  Sabazius,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Bacchus.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  Thracian  tribes  crossed  over 
from  Phrygia  in  prehistoric  times,  and  that  they  brought  with  them  into 
Europe  the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  Bacchus.  The  earliest  Thracian  silver 
coins  are  staters  weighing  about  1 60  grs.,  to  which  the  system  of  division  by 
3 and  6 is  applied2.  This  is  clearly  the  Babylonic  stater  in  a deteriorated 
form. 


The  coins  therefore  seem  to  prove  that  these  barbarous  tribes  inherited 
the  Babylonic  silver  mina  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  predominant  in  central 
Asia  Minor. 


The  connection  between  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  origin  of  coinage 
is  a point  to  which  I shall  recur  later  on.  I need  here  only  remark  that  the 
types  of  these  earliest  Thracian  coins  reflect  the  religion  of  the  country  and 
more  especially  the  wild  orgiastic  rites  which  were  celebrated  on  the  mountains 
of  Phrygia  and  of  Thrace  in  honour  of  Sabazius  or  Bacchus  (see  p.  174  sqq.). 

Theie  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  then  that  the  Thracian  mining  tribes  settled  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Pangaeum  had  migrated  originally  from  Phrygia  by  land, 
and  that  they  brought  with  them  into  Europe  the  Babylonic  silver  standard. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  among  tribes  whose  trade  was  in  the  precious 
metals  a currency  should  have  been  adopted  as  soon  as  the  idea  reached  their 
shores,  which  we  may  assume  it  did  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

{If  ranSaean  region  with  its  port  Neapolis  and  the  neighbouring  island 
0 Ihasos  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  of  a coinage  which 
gradually  spread  in  a westerly  direction  into  the  plains  of  lower  Macedon, 
where  the  silver  stater  of  1 70-150  grs.3 * *  held  its  own  down  to  the  age  of 


‘ Cuneif.  Inscr.  of  West.  As.,  vol.  iii.  PI. 
3 ™dis>  Munzwescn,  p.  147. 
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3 nrn,anU1  • Munzwe!len,  p.  I47. 

as  i4o-6i3WoeStS  Buththeh&+are  iaeXact ; “any  8Pecimens  of  the  stater  fall  as  low 

the  true  standard.  * th  h ghest  we,ghts>  here  as  elsewhere,  must  be  taken  as  representing 
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Philip  the  father  of  Alexander,  side  by  side  with  the  stater  of  224  grs.  (the 
Phoenician  stater)  which  had  also  penetrated  into  Thrace  and  Macedon  at  an 
early  period. 

The  origin  of  the  Phoenician  standard  for  weighing  silver  has  already  been 
explained  (pp.  xxxii  and  xxxvi).  We  have  also  seen  how  it  may  have  been 
imported  into  Peloponnesus  (p.  xxxvii),  where,  after  a gradual  deterioration,  it 
finally  became  domesticated  under  the  name  of  the  Aeginetic  standard. 

In  the  flourishing  Ionian  seaports,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Phoenician  stater 
was  maintained  more  nearly  at  its  normal  weight.  Here  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  electrum  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  (the  silver  coins  are  all 
apparently  later). 

The  primitive  electrum  staters  of  this  standard  weigh  about  220  grs.  They 
are  among  the  earliest  coins  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Their  re- 
verses are  characterized  bv  a peculiar  triple  indentation  consisting  of  an  oblong 
incuse  depression  between  two  square  ones  (Fig.  300.  p.  503). 

The  chief  place  of  mintage  in  these  regions  was  the  great  trading  and  colo- 
nizing city  of  Miletus,  and  it  was  from  this  city,  or  perhaps  from  its  near 
neighbour  Teos,  that  the  Phoenician  stater  reached  Abdera,  a colony  of  Teos 
and  the  most  important  city  on  the  Thracian  coast. 

The  type  of  the  silver  staters  and  distaters  of  Abdera  is  a seated  Griffin 
(Fig.  1 61).  This  is  also  the  type  of  the  coins  of  Teos  (p.  51 1),  and  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  coins  of  Teos  are  all  considerably  lighter  in  weight  than 
those  of  the  colony,  we  should  say  that  the  derivation  of  the  coinage  of  Abdera 
from  that  of  Teos  was  proved  h 

From  Abdera  by  way  of  the  river  valleys  of  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon 
the  Phoenico-Ionian  stater  passed  into  the  inland  districts  of  Thrace,  where 
dwelt  the  Pelasgian  tribe  of  the  Bisaltae  and  the  Thracian  Edoni  and  Odo- 
manti.  All  these  peoples  coined  silver  money  of  the  Phoenician  standard 
during  the  half  century  which  preceded  the  Persian  invasion ; and  when, 
shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  Alexander  I,  king  of  Macedon, 
acquired  the  Bisaltian  territory  with  its  rich  silver  mines,  which  are  said  to 
have  yielded  him  a talent  of  silver  daily,  he  too  adopted  the  Bisaltian  coinage 
both  in  type  and  weight,  merely  substituting  his  own  name  for  that  of  Bisaltae. 
(Cf.  Figs.  120  and  132.) 

During  the  century  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Alexander  I of 
Macedon  and  the  accession  of  Philip  II,  the  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  regulated  by  that  of  the  important  city  of 
Abdera,  the  centre  of  commercial  activity  in  the  north.  In  each  case  the 
Phoenician  standard  gives  place  to  the  Persian,  the  weight  of  the  staters  falling 
from  230  to  about  170  grs.  (See  p.  194.) 

The  cities  of  the  Chalcidice,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period, 
almost  universally  abandon  the  Euboic-Coriuthian  for  the  Phoenician  standard 
(p.  1 81). 

The  causes  of  these  changes  are  hard  to  explain,  but  the  facts  are  neverthe- 
less not  without  interest,  as  they  tend  to  define  the  courses  of  trade. 

1 The  stater  at  Teos  weighs  no  mor^  than  iS6grs.  A similar  degradation  of  weight 
seems  therefore  to  have  taken  place  here  as  in  Peloponnesus. 
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When  Philip  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  he  reorganized  the  coinage 
of  his  dominions,  and  again  introduced  the  Phoenician  standard  for  his  silver 
money,  while  for  his  gold  staters  he  adopted  the  Eubo'ic- Attic  weight  of  135 
grs.,  causing  them  to  he  minted  a few  grs.  heavier  than  the  rival  gold  money 
of  Persia. 

The  adoption  of  a double  standard  for  gold  and  silver  was  a device  borrowed 
from  Asia,  to  which  Philip  probably  had  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  artificially 
keeping  up  the  px-ice  of  gold  as  compared  with  that  of  silver. 

The  immense  influx  of  gold  from  the  newly  opened  mines  of  Philippi  soon, 
however,  proved  the  futility  of  this  scheme.  Gold,  in  spite  of  Philip’s  bi- 
metallic currency,  based  upon  a relative  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver 
which  was  no  longer  the  actual  market  value  of  that  metal,  began  rapidly  to 
fall  in  value. 

The  consequence  of  this  would  have  been  that  the  silver  coinage,  forced  to 
pass  for  less  than  its  value,  would  have  been  either  melted  down  or  expoi’ted 
as  bullion,  and  so  have  disappeared  from  circulation. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  exportation  of  Philip’s  silver  money  was 
actually  taking  place  when  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Otherwise  how  is  the  sudden  change  of  standard  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
to  be  accounted  for  1 Certainly  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  a single  coin- 
standard,  and  though  he  struck  both  gold  and  silver  coins  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  returned  in  fact  to  a monometallic  curi-ency  based  upon  silver, 
not  upon  gold. 

The  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  which  had  commenced  in  Philip’s  reign, 
was  still  further  accelerated  in  that  of  his  son  by  the  vast  ti’easures  of  that 
metal  which  Alexander  found  stoi’ed  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  Great  King,  and 
which  he  poured  out  freely  in  the  form  of  gold  staters,  with  the  head  of  Pallas 
on  the  obverse  and  a Nike  on  the  reverse. 

The  significant  fact,  howevei-,  that  Alexander’  did  not  seek  to  maintain  his 
gold  coin  at  an  artificially  high  price  by  the  adoption  of  a double  standard,  but 
issued  both  gold  and  silver  according  to  one  and  the  same  weight  (the  Attic), 
is  a proof  that  the  gold  money  was  regarded  by  his  financial  advisers  simply  as 
bullion,  and  that  no  attemjxt  was  made  to  fix,  as  Philip  seems  to  have  done,  the 
number  of  silver  drachms  for  which  a gold  stater  should  exchange. 

This  would  naturally  vary  according  to  the  locality  and  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Having  now  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  oi’igin  and  transmission  from  Asia  Results, 
to  European  Greece  of  the  four  principal  silver  standards,  viz.  the  Aeginetic, 
the  Eubo'ic- Attic,  the  Baby  Ionic,  and  the  Phoenician,  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
capitulate the  routes  by  which  these  four  standards,  all  be  it  remembered 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  Babylon,  found  their  way  into  Europe. 

These  were  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Southern  Route,  starting  from  Sidon  and  Tyre  and  proceeding 
from  one  Phoenician  station  to  another,  across  the  Cretan  sea  to 
Peloponnesus  and  Acgina,  where  the  Phoenician  silver  stater  of  236- 
220  grs.  was  gradually  deteriorated  into  the  Aeginetic  stater  of 
194-180  grs. 
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II.  The  Central  Route  leading  straight  across  the  sea  from  Samos  to 
Euboea,  Corinth,  and  Athens.  By  this  route  the  light  Babylonic 
gold  weight  of  130  grs.  passing  into  Europe,  and  being  there  used  for 
silver,  became  known  as  the  Euboic  (/I  ttic,  or  Corinthian,)  silver  stater. 

Wt.  1 35-1 25  grs. 

III.  The  Northern  Route  (a)  by  land  from  Phrygia  across  the  Hellespont 

into  Thrace,  where  the  old  Babylonic  silver  stater  of  173  grs.  took  root 
in  the  Pangaean  district  as  a stater  weighing  usually  about  150  grs. 

IV.  The  Northern  Route  (/3)  by  sea  from  Miletus  and  other  towns  of 

Western  Asia  Minor  to  Abdera  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Phoenician 
stater  of  236-220  grs.  penetrated  into  Macedon,  and  there  gave  rise 
in  later  times  to  the  Macedonian  standard  (224  grs.)* 1. 


1 Since  writing  the  above  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  various  systems  of  weight  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  I have  read  an  ingenious  essay  by  M.  Michel  Soutzo,  Sgstkmes 
monitaires  primitifs  de  V Asie  Mineure  et  de  la  Grice,  Bucharest,  1884,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  derive  the  Lydian,  Aeginetic,  and  Euboic  standards  from  the  Egyptian  Uten, 
fixed  by  him  at  1496  grs.  of  silver,  and  the  Phocaean  gold,  and  the  Persic  and  Phoenician 
silver  standards,  from  the  Assyrian  mina. 

M.  Soutzo  supposes  that  bars  of  silver  of  the  weight  of  an  Egyptian  Uten  were  used  in 
Lydia  long  before  the  invention  of  coins,  and  that,  when  the  Assyrian  influence  began  to 
preponderate  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Lydians  grafted  the  sexagesimal  system  upon  the  old 
Egyptian  weight,  and  thus  formed  a gold  mina  for  themselves  equivalent  to  60  Utens  of 
silver,  thus ; — 

1 Uten  (or  10  Kats)  = 1496  grs.  of  silver. 

1496  grs.  -r-  13-3  (the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver)  = 112-5  grs.  of  gold. 

Therefore  112-5  grs.  A = 10  Kats  of  149-6  grs.  At  or  1 Uten. 

225  grs.  A — 20  „ ,,  2 Utens. 

6750  grs.  A — 600  „ „ 60  Utens. 

The  stater  of  225  grs.  thus  became  the  Lydian  unit  for  gold;  and  the  equivalent  of  its 
20th  part,  149  grs.  At,  the  primitive  unit  for  silver  ; a unit  which,  though  occasionally  found 
of  full  weight  as  in  Lycia  and  Thrace,  gradually  fell  to  135  grs.,  at  which  point  it  served  as 
the  basis  of  the  Euboic- Attic  and  Corinthian  systems. 

As  this  primitive  silver  unit  of  149  grs.  was  the  du  part,  so  the  Aeginetic  silver  stater 
of  about  199  grs.  was  the  yC  part  of  the  gold  stater  of  225  grs. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Soutzo  accepts  the  derivation  of  the  Persic  and  the  Phoenician 
silver  standards  from  the  light  Assyrian  gold  mina  of  7800  grs.,  its  ^ part  (260  grs.)  being 
the  Phocaean  gold  stater,  and  its  ^ part  (130  grs.)  the  Persian  daric.  The  equivalent  in 
silver  of  the  ^y  part  of  the  gold  piece  of  260  grs.  is  the  Persic  silver  stater  of  173  grs., 
while  that  of  part  is  the  Phoenician  silver  stater  of  230  grs.  I give  his  results  in  a 
tabular  form : — 


LYDIAN  AND  EUBOIC  GOLD  MINA. 


LIGHT  ASSYKIAN  GOLD  MINA. 


6750  grs.  A = 60  Utens  or  600  Kats  At. 
= 112.5  grs.  A = ioKats  of  149  grs.  At. 

^ = 225  grs.  A = 20  Kats  of  149  grs.  At. 

( Lydian  Stater ). 


7800  grs.  A. 

^ = 130  grs.  A = ( Persian  Baric). 
ST)  = 260  grs.  A - ( Phocaean  Stater). 


149  grs.  At.  199  grs.  At. 

Primitive  Aeginetic 

silver  stater  silver  stater, 

from  which  the 
Eubo'ic-Attic 
stater  of  135  grs. 
is  derived. 


■2TT 


II 

173  grs.  At. 
Persic 
silver  stater. 


ik 

11 

230  grs.  At. 
Phoenician 
silver  stater. 
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§ 9.  Further  transmission  of  Weight  Systems  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  West. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  wandered  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Aegean  sea.  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  cast  our  eyes  westwards  and  to  follow  the  track  o ie 
early  Greek  trader  to  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  Gaul  and  Spam. 

The  first  Greek  settlers  in  Italy  are  said  to  have  been  Euboeans,  mostly  J£*lcidian 
from  Chalcis,  and  by  far  the  oldest  colony  in  the  western  seas  was  the  ancient  Coloniea  of 
city  of  Cumae,  which  took  its  name  from  Cyme  in  Euboea.  This  city  stood  on  the  West, 
a height  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  For  a long  time  Cumae  remained 
a solitary  outpost  of  Hellenic  enterprise  in  the  then  unknown  and  dreaded 
western  seas.  The  colony  continued,  however,  to  maintain  some  relations  with 
the  mother  country,  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
Chalcidians  began  again  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  West,  they  were  joined 
by  their  kinsmen  of  Cumae,  who  were  probably  not  unwilling  to  aid  them  in 
planting  colonies  at  all  such  points  as  were  most  favourable  to  the  development 
of  their  carrying-trade  between  the  Aegean  and  the  Etruscan  seas.  . 

For  this  purpose  it  was  essential  for  them  to  secure  for  Chalcidian  ships  a 
free  passage  through  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  it  was  perhaps  with  this  object 
that  they  founded  the  sister  cities  of  Zancle  and  Rhegium,  the  one  on  the 
Sicilian,  the  other  on  the  Italian  shore.  These  twin  arsenals  were  to  be  to  all 
vessels  other  than  Chalcidian  as  a Scylla  and  a Charybdis,  not  to  be  passed 
with  impunity.  Naxus,  Catana,  and  Leontini,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna, 
and  Himera  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  complete  the  circle  of  the  western 
colonies,  in  the  foundation  of  which  the  enterprising  mariners  of  Chalcis  took 
a leading  part. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Cumae  (p.  30),  Rhegium 
(p.  92),  Naxus  (p.  139),  Zancle  (p.  133),  and  Himera  (p.  125)  (of  Catana  and 
Leontini  there  are  no  coins  of  the  earliest  period),  all  follow  the  Aeginetic 
standard,  of  which  they  are  drachms,  and  not,  as  we  should  naturally  have  ex- 
pected, the  Euboic  1. 


The  weak  link  in  M.  Soutzo’s  chain  of  argument  is  that  he  recognizes  no  difference  in 
value  between  pale  electrum  (containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver)  and  pure  gold. 
He  ignores  in  fact  the  existence  of  electrum,  and  treats  the  early  Lydian  electrum  staters  as 
if  they  stood  to  silver  in  the  proportion  of  13-3  to  I,  that  of  pure  gold  to  silver. 

Now  it  has  been  most  clearly  pointed  out  by  Brandis  ( Miinzivesen , p.  164)  and  others  that 
from  the  time  of  Sophocles  (Ant.  1037),  who  contrasts  the  Sardian  electrum  with  the  Indian 
gold,  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  50),  who  distinguishes  pure  gold  from  white  gold,  down  to  that 
of  Pliny  and  other  late  writers,  Greeks  as  well  as  Homans  recognized  electrum  or  white 
gold  as  a special  variety  of  gold,  possessing  a distinct  value  of  its  own  in  relation  both  to 
gold  and  silver.  The  Lydian  and  Milesian  electrum  stater  of  225  grs.  (a  weight  by  the  way 
which  the  coins  never  attain)  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  2980  grs.  of 
silver  or  20  Egyptian  kats,  but  only  to  about  2250  grs.  of  silver  or  10  Phoenician  silver 
staters  of  225  grs.  or  15  pieces  of  150  grs.  Whether  these  coins  of  150  grs.  which  undoubt- 
edly occur  in  some  districts  such  as  Lycia  and  Thrace  are  identical  with  the  Egyptian  kat, 
and  consequently  of  Egyptian  origin,  or  whether  they  are  as  I have  supposed  merely  a 
degraded  form  of  the  Babylonic  silver  stater  of  about  1 70  grs.  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  we  have  no  positive  data  for  determining.  The  one  point  upon  which  I wish  to  insist 
is  that  the  pale  silvery  electrum  can  never  have  passed  current  on  an  equality  with  dark 
yellow  coloured  pure  gold. 

1 Hence  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer  argues  that  these  pieces  of  about  92  grs.  are  in  reality  Euboic 
octobols  or  thirds  of  the  Euboic  tetradrachm  of  270  grs.  slightly  over  weight ; Monatslericht 
d.  K.  AJcad.  d.  Wis.iensch,  Berlin,  1881. 
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This  may  perhaps  he  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earliest  colonies 
from  Chalcis  in  Italy  and  Sicily  were  in  great  part  (and  perhaps  in  the 
main)  not  Chalcidian  at  all.  Chalcis  was,  it  is  true,  the  port  of  embarkation 
and  the  city  under  whose  auspices  the  colonies  in  question  were  organized 
and  planted  out,  but  the  actual  colonists  may  well  have  been  drawn  from 
the  mainland  and  islands  of  Greece,  where  the  Aeginetic  standard  was  pre- 
dominant. 

Moreover,  the  reasons,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  which  induced  the 
Euboeans  in  their  own  island  and  in  their  Thracian  settlements  to  adopt  the 
stater  of  135  or  the  distater  of  270  grs.,  may  not  have  applied  to  their  western 
colonists,  ■who  consequently  adhered  to  the  Aeginetic  standard,  which,  while 
Aegina  was  still  one  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  had  obtained  its  widest 
circulation. 

Traces  of  this  early  extension  of  the  Aeginetic  standard  may  be  found  in  the 
weight-system  of  the  oldest  coins  of  Corcyra  which,  though  a colony  of  Corinth, 
never  accepted  the  Euboic  Corinthian  standard,  but  from  the  first  beginning  of 
her  coinage  started  with  the  Aeginetic  (p.  275). 

But — to  return  to  Italy  and  Sicily, — the  earliest  coins  of  the  Chalcidian 
colonies  are  essentially  different  in  fabric  from  the  contemporary  money  of 
Greece  proper ; being  flat  and  circular,  not  globular  or  bullet-shaped  like  the 
ancient  coins  of  Aegina  or  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Figs.  81,  85,  and  220). 

In  this  they  resemble  the  contemporary  money  of  Corinth  (Fig.  222)  and  of 
the  Achaean  colonies  of  Magna  Graecia  (Fig.  54).  The  coinage  of  this  group  of 
cities  is  that  which  we  must  next  examine. 

The  most  famous  of  the  cities  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  Achaeans  were 
Sybaris,  founded  b.  c.  720  and  Croton  B.  c.  710. 

Both  these  towns  stood  on  the  shores  of  that  great  gulf  which  took  its  name 
from  the  Dorian  city  of  Tai'entum  ; Sybaris  in  the  low  country  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers,  Sybaris  and  Crathis,  Croton  about  fifty  miles  south,  on  a 
height  facing  the  Lacinian  promontory,  on  which,  in  the  midst  of  a forest  of 
dark  pine  trees,  stood  the  far-famed  temple  of  Hera  Lakinia,  the  scene  of  the 
great  annual  gathering  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks. 

Sybaris  during  the  century  and  a half  in  which  she  flourished  attained  to  a 
height  of  power,  wealth,  and  magnificence  truly  surprising.  Her  population, 
not  including  the  slaves,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  moi’e  than  300,000, 
and  the  number  of  mounted  knights,  all  belonging  to  the  wealthier  classes, 
which  she  was  able  to  equip  was  no  less  than  5000.  The  luxury  and  the 
effeminacy  in  which  this  vast  population  habitually  lived  have  made  the  very 
name  of  ‘ Sybarite’  a bye-word  through  all  the  ages. 

Now  whence  came  all  this  wealth  and  why  did  it  all  flow  to  this  one  particular 
spot  1 

M.  Lenormant,  with  his  usual  insight,  has  divined  the  true  answer  to  this 
question  b 

Sybaris,  like  Corinth,  held  the  isthmus  between  two  seas,  the  Ionian  on  the 
east  and  the  Etruscan  on  the  west. 


1 La  Grande  Grice,  i.  p.  262  sqq. 
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Etruria  was  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  century  B.  0.  the  great  market  for 
Oriental  and  Graeco-Asiatic  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  rich  stuffs  and  precious 
vases  both  of  metal  and  fine  pottery.  In  return  for  these  she  exported  chiefly 
the  products  of  her  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 

The  territory  of  Sybaris,  which  extended  across  the  narrow  part  of  Southern 
Italy,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  the  land  on  which  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  dis- 
embarked their  goods.  The  Milesian  trader  on  the  one  hand  unloaded  his  ship 
in  the  port  of  Sybaris,  while  the  Etruscan  merchant  on  the  other  sailed  into  the 
harbour  of  Laiis,  a dependency  of  Sybaris  on  the  western  side.  The  Sybarites 
on  their  part  had  merely  to  carry  the  goods  in  safety  across  their  own  territory 
from  one  port  to  another,  reaping,  it  may  be  assumed,  no  small  profit  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  transaction. 

The  insecurity  of  the  Etruscan  sea,  infested  as  it  was  with  Carthaginian  and 
other  pirates,  combined  with  the  fact,  above  alluded  to,  that  the  Chalcidians 
held  a firm  gi’ip  on  the  Sicilian  straits,  had  given  to  Sybaris  a practical  monopoly 
of  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  across  her  territory. 

It  was  this  carrying  trade  which  was  the  source  of  that  vast  wealth  which 
by  its  too  rapid  and  too  easy  acquisition  demoralized  in  less  than  one  hundred 
years  the  whole  population  of  the  largest  city  of  the  ancient  world. 

Croton,  the  rival  Achaean  settlement  in  these  regions,  was  for  more  than  a Croton, 
century  second  in  importance  to  Sybaris,  and  was  gradually  sinking  into  the 
same  condition  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  when  it  became  the  scene  of  that 
great  political  and  religious  revival  which  was  due  to  the  personal  influence 
of  Pythagoras  the  Samian. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.,  under  the  rule  (for  such 
it  practically  was)  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  Croton  suddenly  assumed 
a leading  position  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

Then  followed  the  famous  war  between  Croton  and  Sybaris,  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  latter  by  the  Crotoniates,  about  b.  c.  510. 

From  the  rarity  of  the  coins  of  Sybaris  as  compared  with  the  contemporary 
coins  of  Croton,  we  can  only  infer  that  during  the  first  century  and  a half  of 
her  history  Sybaris  carried  on  her  extensive  commerce  without  the  aid  of  coined 
money. 

The  coinage  appears  simultaneously  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy, 
during  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  Croton,  but  still  some  time  before  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris  (see  Table,  p.  58). 

It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  the  use  of  coined  money  was  introduced  Federal 
into  the  Achaean  towns  of  Magna  Graecia,  while  the  government  of  all  these  coinage 
cities  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Pythagorean  clubs,  whose  policy  seems  Achaean 
to  have  been  to  unite  into  a single  nation  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy.  That  some  towns  of 
such  project  as  this  was  entertained  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  is  Italy‘ 

familiar  with  the  numismatics  of  South  Italy  in  the  sixth  century  before 
our  era. 

. Thc  comage  of  these  cities  is  very  distinctive  in  character.  It  stands  by 
itself  as  a class  apart,  unlike  all  other  coinages,  and  it  has  all  the  appearance 
o having  been  a federal  currency,  that  is  to  say  a coinage  in  which  each 
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participating  city,  while  retaining  its  own  particular  type  *,  maintained  never- 
theless a strict  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  the  fabric,  size,  weight,  and  value  of 
its  coins,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  League. 

The  fabric  of  the  early  coins  of  the  Achaean  cities  of  Italy  is  peculiar.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  leading  type  of  the  city  where  the  coin  was  issued,  in  relief, 
and  on  the  reverse  either  the  same  type  repeated  or  the  type  of  some  neigh- 
bouring city  incuse.  These  coins  are  also  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  by  their  circular  shape  and  thin  beaten  out  plate- 
like aspect  (Figs.  36,  37,  43,  etc.) 

The  standard  and  divisional  system  which  they  follow  is  that  of  the  coins  of 
Corinth  somewhat  reduced,  the  stater  in  good  preservation  weighing  about  126 
grs.,  and  the  Third,  or  drachm,  about  42  grs. 

The  fact  that  the  Achaean  colonies  in  Italy,  in  beginning  to  coin  money  of 
their  own,  took  the  Corinthian  coins  as  their  models,  rather  than  the  Asiatic 
or  the  Aeginetic,  is  an  indication  that  the  course  of  trade  between  these  cities 
and  Asia  mainly  flowed  through  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  across  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  not  in  a direct  line  from  Sybaris  to  Miletus.  Thus  the  dangers 
of  an  open  sea  voyage  were  avoided,  and  the  Achaean  mariner  never  felt  him- 
self in  strange  waters,  for  by  this  route  land  is  hardly  ever  lost  sight  of.  This 
early  trade  with  Italy  and  Sicily  must  have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corinthians.  From  Corinth  it  was  that  the  Achaean  towns  received  the  idea 
of  coining  money,  and  the  early  Corinthian  coins  naturally  served  as  models 
for  those  of  Southern  Italy.  From  Corinth  (Fig.  222)  they  got  the  thin  and 
flattened  out  metal  disk,  which  distinguishes  the  coinage  of  this  monetary  con- 
federacy. From  Corinth  too  they  borrowed  the  idea  of  placing  an  incuse 
device  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  for  this  practice  is  a mere  development  of 
the  Corinthian  custom  of  placing  an  incuse  geometrical  pattern  on  the  reverse 
of  their  money. 

Of  the  cities  which  took  part  in  the  Federal  currency  known  as  the  incuse 
coinage  of  Magna  Graecia  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

In  the  north  the  Dorian  Tarentum  (Fig.  25),  but  only  exceptionally,  the  bulk 
of  the  coinage  of  this  great  city  belonging  to  a different  category. 

Next,  Metapontum  (Fig.  37),  then  Siris  (p.  69),  in  alliance  either  with 
Sybaris,  or  with  Pyxus  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  latter  alliance  proving  that 
Siris  held  commercial  relations  by  way  of  her  river  valley  with  the  western 
coast. 

Next,  Sybaris  (Fig.  46),  either  alone  or  in  alliance  with  Siris  on  the  north  or 
Croton  on  the  south. 

Then  Croton  (Fig.  54),  sometimes  in  alliance  with  Sybaris  and  sometimes 
with  Pandosia  (p.  90),  which  stood  inland  among  the  mountains  on  the  little 
river  Acheron,  an  affluent  of  the  Crathis,  and  sometimes  again  with  Temesa 
(p.  96)  on  the  eastern  or  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

Last  of  all  comes  Caulonia  (Fig.  52)  the  farthest  to  the  South.  The  towns  on 


1 In  some  of  the  later  Federal  currencies,  such  as  that  of  the  Achaean  League  in  Pelopon- 
nesus (p.  350),  uniformity  of  type  was  also  insisted  upon. 
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the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  Temesa,  Laiis,  and  Pyxus,  which  participated  in  this  coinage 
appear  to  have  been  dependencies  of  Croton,  Sybaris,  and  Siris. 

Poseidonia  (p.  67)  (afterwards  Paestum),  bordering  on  Campania,  had  a 
coinage  of  a mixed  character,  the  earliest  coins  with  incuse  reverses  resembling 
in  fabric  those  of  the  Achaean  cities  (cf.  Figs.  43  and  52),  but  belonging  to 
the  weight-system  prevalent  in  the  Campanian  towns  (stater  1 1 8 grs.) ; while 
the  somewhat  later,  but  also  archaic  coins,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the 
Achaean  standard  and  system  of  division  by  three,  but  do  not  belong  in  fabric 
to  the  incuse  class  (cf.  Figs.  43  and  44). 

Tarentum,  like  Poseidonia,  seems  to  have  received  her  first  imjmlse  in  the  Tarentum. 
direction  of  coining  money  from  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  union,  her  earliest 
staters  belonging  to  the  incuse  series  (Fig.  25). 

. But  after  a short  time  the  character  of  the  Tarentine  coins  undergoes  a change. 

The  stater  is  no  longer  issued  as  a thin  disk  with  an  incuse  reverse,  but  in  a 
thicker  and  more  compact  form  and  with  a type  in  relief  on  both  sides  (Fig.  26). 

The  weight,  however,  remains  the  same  (126  grs.),  and  the  divisional  system  by 
two  and  not  by  three  prevails  from  the  first. 

The  coinage  of  Tarentum  therefore  was  but  slightly  affected  by  that  of  the 
Achaean  union,  and  must  be  classed  as  Euboic-Attic  rather  than  as  Euboi'c- 
Corinthian. 

In  this  respect  the  money  of  Tarentum  resembles  that  of  Syracuse  and  the  Sicily, 
other  Sicilian  cities  in  which  the  principal  coins  were  the  Attic  tetradrachm 
(270  grs.),  didi’achm  (135  grs.),  and  drachm  (67  grs.),  (except  in  the  earliest 
period  at  the  Chalcidian  towns  Naxus,  Zancle,  and  Himera,  where,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Aeginetic  drachm  (circ.  90  grs.)  was  in  use  down  to  about 
B.  c.  500,  when  it  began  to  give  place  to  the  Attic  tetradrachm),  (Figs.  8 s; 
and  86). 


Of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  (pp.  86  and  341)  who  shared  with  theLocriEpi- 
Rhegians  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  earliest  coins  zephy*ii. 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  Corinthian  staters  of  the  Pegasos  type, 
but  with  the  inscription  AOK  or  AOKPHN  (135  grs.),  all  the  other  Locriau 
coins  follow  the  Italic  standard,  120  to  115  grs. 

The  only  other  town  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Rhegium. 
Achaean  monetary  union  was  Khegium,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
began  to  com  at  an  early  date,  though  probably  not  before  B.c.  530,  on  the 
Aeginetic  standard  (p.  92).  About  the  year  b.  c.  500  Rhegium,  together  with 
Zancle,  from  this  time  forward  called  Messana,  on  the  Sicilian  shore,  and  the 
two  other  Chalcidian  towns  Himera  and  Naxus,  simultaneously  exchanged  the 
Aeginetic  for  the  Attic  standard,  thus  bringing  their  coinage  into  harmony 
with  that  of  Syracuse  and  all  the  other  Sicilian  cities. 

\\'e  have  now  to  consider  the  coinage  of  the  Campanian  coast  from  Velia  Campania, 
and  Poseidonia  in  the  South  to  Neapolis  and  Cumae  in  the  North.  The  Cam- 
panian standard  appears  to  have  been  derived  directly  from  Asia  Minor. 

le  town  of  Velia  was  founded  by  fugitive  Phocaeans  in  b.  c.  540,  and 
here  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  brought  with  them  the  Phocaean  drachm 

° 59  grs.  of  which  the  standard  is  distinctly  Asiatic,  as  is  also  the  type,  a 
lion  devouring  his  prey  (p.  73  sq.).  ' 
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I1  i'om  Velia  this  standard  spread  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Poseidonia, 
which,  while  adopting  the  Campanian  standard  and  striking  drachms  of  59 
and  didrachms  of  118  grs.,  sought  nevertheless  to  bring  her  money  into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Achaean  federation  by  imitating  the  flat  fabric  with 
incuse  reverse-type  common  to  the  money  of  the  Achaean  union  (cf.  Figs.  43 
and  46). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we  find  both  these  towns 
abandoning  tbe  Phocaean  standard,  Velia  in  favour  of  the  reduced  Attic 
standard  of  Tarentum  (stater  about  126  grs.  divided  into  two  drachms),  and 
Poseidonia  in  favour  of  the  Achaean  standard — stater  about  126  grs.  divided 
into  three  drachms  (pp.  67  and  74). 

This  change  of  standard  on  the  part  of  Velia  and  Poseidonia  did  not, 
however,  take  place  until  the  Phocaean  standard  had  had  time  to  take  firm 
root  at  the  Chalcidian  Cumae  (p.  31)  and  its  colony  Neapolis.  The  money 
of  these  two  cities  and  of  the  Campanian  towns  issued  on  the  ancient  Phocaean 
standard  is  very  plentiful.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  didrachms  weighing 
from  118-115  grs.,  which  are  on  the  average  about  6 grs.  lighter  than  the 
Achaean  and  the  Tarentine  coins,  the  two  latter  being  almost  identical  in 
weight  and  differing  only  in  the  divisional  system,  which  in  the  Achaean 
is  by  3 and  in  the  Tarentine  by  2. 

Passing  still  farther  northwards  into  Etruria,  we  there  find  two  standards 
in  use  for  weighing  silver  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.,  the  larger  denominations 
of  these  two  standards  weighing  respectively  354,  177,  and  88  grs.  for  the 
one,  and  260,  130,  and  65  grs.  for  the  other.  This  last  is  clearly  the  Eubo’ic 
standard  which  found  its  way  into  Etruria  probably  from  Syracuse. 

As  to  the  other  standard,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Persic,  derived 
in  some  way  from  commerce  with  Asia  Minor.  For  my  own  part,  however, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  reduced  Aeginetic  standard  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  earliest  times  in  Corcyra,  and  that  it  was  received  into  Etruria 
by  way  of  the  Adriatic  sea  and  the  trading  ports  of  Hatria  and  Spina  on 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  before  the  inroad  of  the  Gauls  were  included 
in  Etruria. 

K.  O.  Miiller1  has  already,  on  other  grounds,  conjectured  that  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  and  the  Etruscans  held  commercial  relations  with  one  another  by 
this  route,  which  was  very  important  in  early  times  in  connection  with  the 
amber  trade.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  two  coin-standards  which 
we  find  in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  Etruria,  arrived  in  that  country 
by  different  routes  and  from  opposite  sides ; the  Euboic  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
through  Populonia  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Corcyraeo-Aeginetic  by  way 
of  the  Adriatic  sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

Meantime  the  indigenous  money  of  Etruria  based  upon  the  native  pound 
weight  of  uncoined  bronze  remained  in  use  down  to  a late  period.  With 
this  and  with  the  analogous  heavy  bronze  currency  of  Pome  and  central  Italy 
in  general  ( aes  rude)  I shall  not  concern  myself,  as  it  hardly  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work. 


1 Die  Etrusker,  i.  4.  2,  p.  266. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  from  the  marks  of  value  on  the  silver 
money  of  Etruria  XX,  X,  A,  II A ( = 20,  xo,  5,  and  2^),  etc.,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a legalized  l'ate  of  exchange  between  silver  and  bronze,  which  there 
is  also  evidence  to  show  varied  both  in  Etruria  and  in  Central  Italy,  very 
considerably  in  a comparatively  short  period  of  time  1 (see  pp.  1 1,  12). 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  weights  of  the  silver  coins  were  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  altered  relations  of  the  silver  and  bronze  coins,  the 
standards  used  for  silver  being  in  every  case  of  Greek  origin,  while  that 
according  to  which  the  native  bronze  money  was  cast  was  perhaps  indigenous. 

Bronze  was  in  fact  originally  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  not  only  in  Bronze  the 
Italy,  but  in  Sicily.  In  both  it  was  probably  related  to  silver  in  the  propoi’tion 
of  about  250  : 1 2,  the  pound  weight  of  bronze  in  Italy,  Libra,  in  Sicily,  Litra,  in  Italy 
being  the  primitive  unit  of  account.  an<l  Sicily. 

The  Roman  As  before  its  induction  in  weight  (b.c.  269)  repi’esented  this 
pound  of  bronze,  and  was  called  the  As  libralis  (p.  15). 

The  silver  equivalent  of  the  Sicilian  Litra  was  a small  silver  coin  called 
a vofios,  weight  13-5  grs.,  and  when  in  B.c.  269  the  Romans  instituted  a silver 
currency,  they  applied  the  term  nummus  to  their  own  unit,  the  scripulum, 
equal  in  value  to  1 As  libralis  or  2\  of  the  asses  of  reduced  weight,  whence 
the  silver  unit  obtained  the  name  of  nummus  sestertius  or  simply  sestertius 
(see  p.  55). 

The  Sicilian  Litra  of  bronze,  in  weight  3375  grs.  or  § of  the  Roman  libra, 
was  never  coined  in  that  metal,  but  it  was  none  the  less  the  basis  of  the  silver 
currency,  its  equivalent  in  silver,  the  vopos,  or  silver  litra,  was  in  weight  11(J 
of  the  Attic  didrachm  and  of  the  Corinthian  stater,  which  latter  in  Sicily  went 
by  the  name  of  the  benaXirpos  ararrjp 3.  Thus  the  Attic  standard  was  gi-afted 
upon  the  native  Sicilian  system  of  the  litra  of  bronze ; the  Decadrachm  being 
equivalent  to  50  litrae  and  going  by  the  name  of  Pentecontalitron,  the  Tetra- 
drachm  to  20  litrae,  the  Didrachm  to  10,  and  the  Drachm  to  5. 

After  the  time  of  Agathocles  (b.c.  317-310)  we  meet  with  many  other 
multiples  of  the  litra  which  are  foreign  to  the  Attic  system,  such  as  pieces 

32>  24>  i8,  16,  15,  12,  8,  6,  and  4,  litrae,  etc.,  but  before  his  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  litra  of  13-5  grs.,  none  but  coins  of  Attic  weight  occur4.  The 
Sicilian  bronze  coins,  though  only  money  of  account,  and  of  merely  nominal 
value,  sometimes  bear  marks  by  which  they  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to 
the  system  of  the  litra  which,  like  the  Roman  libra,  was  divided  into  12 
ounces.  Thus  the  Hemilitron  has  six  pellets,  the  Pentonkion  five,  the  Tetras 
four,  the  Trias  three,  the  Hexas  two,  and  the  Uncia  one  (see  p.  127). 

Even  in  the  Greek  towns  of  Southern  Italy  it  is  probable  that,  before  the 
introduction  of  coined  money,  values  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
pound  weight  of  bronze ; and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Tarentine  silver 
was  a small  coin  similar  to  the  Roman  sestertius  or  the  Sicilian  litra. 

nstotle  cited  by  Pollux  (ix.  80)  describes  the  nummus  of  Tarentum  as 
mving  for  type  a representation  of  Taras  the  son  of  Poseidon  borne  upon  a 
dolphin,  and  small  silver  coins  of  this  type  weighing  about  16  grs.  are  known 


1 Mommsen,  Hist.  Mon.  Rom.,  i.  p.  572 

3 Pollux,  ix.  80. 


3 Mommsen,  Hist.  Mon.  Rom., 
1 Hum.  Chron.,  1874,  P-  80. 
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(B.M.  Cat.  Gr.  C.  Italy,  p.  109)  which  are  perhaps  the  nummi  alluded  to  by 
Aristotle  (see  p.  55). 

Mommsen,  however  (Hist.  Mon.  Rom.,  i.  p.  141),  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Tarentine  v6p.os  is  the  didrachm  of  circ.  127  grs.,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  type  of  Taras  on  the  dolphin  is  far  more  frequent  on  the  didrachm 
than  on  the  smaller  coins1. 

Proceeding  from  Populonia  in  a north-westerly  direction  along  the  Ligurian 
coast  we  reach  the  shores  of  Gaul  without  coming  upon  a single  town  which 
was  in  the  most  ancient  period  (of  which  alone  we  are  now  speaking)  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  money,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  which  struck  coins  of  its  own, 
until  we  reach  the  Phocaean  colony  of  Massalia  or  Massilia. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  found  at  Auriol  in  1867  2 a 
hoard  consisting  of  2130  small  Greek  silver  coins  of  archaic  style,  comprising 
in  all  about  twenty-five  different  types.  Smaller  finds  of  similar  coins  have 
subsequently  come  to  light  at  Volterra 3 in  Tuscany  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Spain. 

These  little  coins  are  all  uninscribed  and  cannot  therefore  be  attributed 
with  absolute  certainty.  One  point,  however,  seems  clear,  viz.  that  from  the 
great  variety  of  their  types  they  can  hardly  be  the  coinage  of  any  single  town. 
They  are  probably  the  currency  of  a loose  kind  of  monetary  confederacy  of 
which  the  Phocaean  towns  of  Yelia  in  Italy,  Massilia  in  Gaul,  and  perhaps 
Emporiae  in  Spain  were  members. 

The  weight  standard  to  which  these  interesting  little  coins  belong  is  the 
Phoenician,  of  'which  the  stater  weighed  about  220  grs.  or  somewhat  less. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  1 2ths  or  obols  (wt.  1 8 grs.). 

The  coast  of  Catalonia  appears  to  be  the  limit  towards  the  West  beyond 
which  the  use  of  coins  did  not  penetrate  until  a considerably  later  period  than 
that  for  which  I have  hitherto  spoken. 


§ 10.  Greek  Coin-tyj)es. 

The  stamp,  device,  or,  as  it  is  conveniently  termed,  the  type,  placed  by 
authority  on  metal  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  was  not  originally,  or  indeed 
at  any  time  primarily,  an  indication  of  a given  quantity  or  value,  as  Aristotle 
imagined  it  to  have  been— 6 yap  xaPaKThp  iredr]  rovnoirov  oTyinov  (Polit.  i.  3.  14). 
It  was  simply  the  signet  or  guarantee  of  the  issuer,  a solemn  affirmation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  that  the  coin  was  of  just  weight  and  good  metal,  a calling 
of  the  gods  to  witness  against  fraud.  Such  being  its  object  it  was  of  course 
necessary  that  the  coin-type  should  consist  of  a generally  intelligible  device, 
which  might  appeal  to  the  eyes  of  all  as  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  god  whose 
dreaded  name  was  thus  invoked  to  vouch  for  the  good  faith  of  the  issuer. 

Hence  the  religious  character  of  all  early  coin-types.  Just  as  the  word 
OEOI  frequently  stands  at  the  head  of  treaties  engraved  on  stone,  so  the  em- 
blems of  the  gods  stand  conspicuous  on  the  face  of  the  coins. 


1 See  Num.  Chron.,  1881,  p.  296.  3 Rev.  Num.,  N.  S.  xiv.  pp.  348-360. 

3 Periodico  di  Numismatica,  1872,  p.  208. 
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Whether,  as  Professor  Curtius  thinks  ( Num . Chron.,  1870,  p.  92),  the  earliest 
coins  were  struck  within  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  the  priests,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

At  Pome  indeed  we  know  that  the  first  regular  mint  was  established  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  after  whom  we  still  call  our  current  coin  ‘ money, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  precious  metals  which,  either  as 
offerings,  tithes,  or  rents,  found  their  way  into  the  temple  treasuries  of  Greece, 
were  put  into  circulation  in  the  form  of  coin  marked  with  the  symbols  of  the 
gods,  or  with  some  animal  or  object  emblematical  of  their  worship.  However 
this  may  originally  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assumption  by 
the  civic  authorities  of  the  sole  right  of  coinage  made  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  character  of  coin-types ; the  gods  were  still  invoked  on  the  coins  as  the 
protectors  of  the  State,  and  their  heads  or  emblems  were  alone  deemed  worthy 
of  representation  on  the  money. 

Apparent  exceptions  to  the  almost  universal  rule  as  to  the  sacred  character 
of  the  types  of  Greek  coins  are  the  so-called  agonistic  types  commemorating 
victories  in  the  Games  ; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  Greek  games 
partook  of  a religious  nature,  and  that  the  representation  of  a victorious 
chariot  or  other  agonistic  emblem  would  be  in  a certain  sense  symbolical  of 
the  god  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  held.  The  sacred  nature  of  the 
types  on  Greek  coins,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  the  Diadochi, 
naturally  precluded  all  direct  references  on  the  coinage  to  victories  in  war, 
political  revolutions,  or  other  historical  events,  the  commemoration  of  which 
we  might  otherwise  have  looked  for  on  the  current  coin  of  the  State ; not  in- 
deed that  such  references  are  altogether  wanting,  but  they  are  indirect,  and 
though  perhaps  intelligible  enough  at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  are  to  our 
modern  eyes  mere  hints  to  the  initiated,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  readily 
apparent.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  an  olive-branch  appears  as  an  adjunct 
symbol  by  the  side  of  the  bull  on  the  reverse  of  certain  of  the  coins  of  Samos, 
the  careful  student  of  the  series  of  the  Samian  money  may  see  in  it  an  allusion 
to  the  Athenian  conquest  of  the  island,  the  olive  being  the  special  symbol  of 
Athena,  and  appearing  regularly  on  the  Samian  coins  while  the  island  was 
subject  to  Athens,  and  only  during  that  particular  period  (see  p.  516).  So  also 
at  Syracuse,  when  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  succeeded  in  liberating  that  city 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  the  coinage  of  Syracuse  was  for  a 
time  assimilated  to  that  of  Corinth  (p.  101). 

All  through  the  history  of  free  and  independent  Greece,  and  even  until  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  main  object  of  the  coin-type  was  to  place 
before  the  people  an  ideal  representation  of  the  divinity  most  honoured  in 
the  district  in  which  the  coin  was  intended  to  circulate. 

No  tyrant,  however  despotic,  no  general,  however  splendid  his  achievements 
bj  land  01  sea,  no  demagogue,  however  inflated  his  vanity,  ever  sought  to  prer- 
petuate  his  features  on  the  current  coin.  Hence  the  mythological  interest  of 
the  coin-types  is  paramount,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  coining 
down  to  the  age  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

It  is  not  until  after  Alexander’s  death  that  the  first  indication  of  a change 
of  ideas  becomes  apparent.  In  the  course  of  a single  decade  a new  world  had 

een  added  to  Greece,  a great  wave  of  Hellenic  influence  had  swept  over  the 
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ancient  kingdoms  of  the  East,  and  in  its  reflux  had  borne  back  to  the  West 
the  purely  oriental  conception  of  the  divinity  of  kings. 

Petty  local  interests,  local  cults,  local  trade,  were  now  merged  in  larger 
circles  of  activity ; commerce  was  now  carried  on  over  a wider  field  and  on  a 
grander  scale,  and  Alexander,  the  one  man  by  whose  impetuous  force  and  insati- 
able ambition  this  mighty  change  had  been  brought  about,  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  ancient  world,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a demi-god.  The  altered  political 
aspect  of  the  world,  and  the  inward  change  in  men’s  minds  were  at  once  re- 
flected as  in  a mirror,  on  the  current  coin.  The  head  of  the  deified  Alexander 
now  first  appears  on  the  coinage  in  his  character  of  son  of  Zeus  Ammon,  and, 
as  one  after  another  of  his  generals  assumed  the  title  of  king  and  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  each  in  turn  was  emboldened  to  place  his  own  portrait  on  the  money 
which  he  caused  to  be  struck  in  his  name. 

From  this  time  forward  Greek  coins  possess  for  us  an  altogether  different 
kind  of  interest.  The  ideal  gives  place  to  the  real,  and  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a gallery  of  royal  portraits  of  undoubted  authenticity,  invaluable  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  of  the  world’s  history. 

Meanwhile  the  reverse  types  become  more  and  more  conventional  in  style. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  exigencies  of  an  enlarged  commerce  which  demanded 
a fixity  and  uniformity  of  type  fatal  to  all  originality  of  conception  and  design 
on  the  part  of  the  die-engraver,  a conventionality  which  in  the  case  of  some 
coinages  extends  to  the  obverse  as  well  as  to  the  reverse.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Ptolemaic  series,  where  the  stereotyped  head  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  is  repeated  with  wearisome  similarity  for  no  less  than  two  centuries  and 
a half,  not  however  to  the  total  exclusion  of  portraits  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

Among  the  bronze  coins  of  the  Imperial  age  struck  in  Greek  cities,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Greek  Imperial  series,  there  are  many  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  can  lay  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  works  of  art.  The  interest  of  this  class  of  coin-types 
is  both  mythological  and  archaeological.  They  tell  us  what  gods  were  held  in 
honour  and  under  what  forms  they  were  worshipped  in  every  town  of  the 
ancient  world.  On  this  series  also  are  to  be  found  numerous  copies  of  the 
actual  statues  of  the  gods  as  they  stood  in  the  temples ; — the  hideous  upright 
effigy  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  with  her  many  breasts,  no  longer  idealized  and 
Hellenized  as  on  the  coins  of  the  best  period  of  art,  but  in  her  true  barbarous 
Asiatic  form  (Fig.  317);  the  Aphrodite  which  Praxiteles  made  for  the  Cni- 
dians  (p.  525) ; the  famous  chryselephantine  Zeus  of  Pheidias  at  Olympia 
(p.  357) ; the  simulacrum  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte  (p.  673)?  anc^  many  others. 

Sometimes  a complete  myth  is  represented  in  the  pictorial  style,  as  on  a 
coin  of  Myra  in  Lycia  (Fig.  3 x 9),  where  we  see  the  veiled  effigy  of  an  Asiatic 
goddess  mounted  on  a tree,  on  either  side  of  which  stands  a man  wielding  an 
axe  in  the  act  of  striking  at  its  roots,  while  two  serpents  emerge  from  the 
trunk  seemingly  to  defend  the  tree  against  its  assailants.  This  strange  type 
seems  to  be  another  version  of  the  stoi'y  of  the  maiden  Myrrha  who  was  trans- 
formed into  a tree,  from  the  trunk  of  which,  when  her  father  hewed  it  with 
his  sword,  Adonis  was  born. 

Another  mythological  type  which  may  be  here  mentioned  possesses  for  us 
still  greater  interest,  I allude  to  the  famous  coins  struck  at  Apameia  in 
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Phrygia,  surnamed  1)  leificoros  or  ‘ the  Ark.’  Here  a local  form  of  the  legend 
of  the  Noachian  deluge  prevailed,  due  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  a Jewish  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  the  town.  On  these  coins  we  see  the  Ark  in  the  form 
of  a chest  bearing  the  inscription  NjQ£  floating  on  the  waters.  Standing  in  the 
ark  are  two  figures,  and  beside  it  two  others,  a man  and  a woman  On  the  top 
of  the  ark  is  a raven  and  above  it  a dove  carrying  an  olive-branch  (Fig.  3 1 6). 

The  importance  of  such  types  as  these  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  we  may 
turn  to  the  Greek  Imperial  coins,  as  we  might  have  done  to  the  pages  of  Poly- 
histor  had  they  been  preserved,  for  illustrations  of  many  obscure  local  cults 
which  prevailed  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  East  under  the  Roman  rule. 


§11.  Symbols. 

A symbol  has  been  well  defined  as  a sign  included  in  the  idea  which  it 
represents,  a part  chosen  to  represent  the  whole.  Thus  the  club  is  the  symbol 
of  Herakles,  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  the  trident  of  Poseidon,  the  thunderbolt  of 
Zeus.  As  a rule  in  the  archaic  period,  the  coin-type  is  itself  strictly  speaking 
a symbol.  Afterwards,  when  the  die-engravers  had  become  more  skilful,  the 
head  or  entire  figure  of  the  god  takes  the  place  of  the  mere  emblem. 

The  symbol  is  then  either  entirely  omitted  or  becomes  an  adjunct  of  the 
principal  type.  In  numismatic  terminology  such  secondary  devices  which 
occupy  some  vacant  space  in  the  field  of  the  coin  are  alone  called  symbols. 

Sometimes  the  symbol  merely  serves  to  emphasize  or  give  greater  precision 
to  the  maiu  type,  as  for  instance  the  olive-branch  beside  the  owl  on  the  earlier 
coins  of  Athens  (Fig.  209),  or  the  bow  beside  the  heads  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
on  certain  coins  of  Syracuse  (Fig.  104).  But  far  more  frequently'  the  symbols 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  principal  types,  and  are  constantly  varied 
on  coins  of  one  and  the  same  series  (Fig.  157)-  These  changing  symbols  are 
generally  the  personal  signets  of  the  magistrates  under  whose  authority  the 
coins  were  issued ; cf.  the  symbols  in  the  field  on  the  later  tetradrachms  of 
Athens,  which  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  names  of  the  magistrates 
(p.  319  sqq.).  A third  class  of  symbols  consists  of  those  which  occur  on  the 
various  regal  series  from  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  down  to  Roman 
times  (p.  200).  Here  the  symbol  has  sometimes  a local  signification,  and  indi- 
cates the  place  of  issue,  as  for  instance  when  the  Rose  on  late  coins  of  the  second 
century  b.  c.  bearing  the  types  of  Alexander  stands  for  the  town  of  Rhodes. 
Such  symbols  might  be  preferably  termed  mint-marks  were  it  not  for  the 
occasional  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  personal  signets  of  the 
officers  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  currency. 


§ 12.  The  Chronological  Classification  ofi  Coins  by  style. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  said  that  Greek  coins  are  the  grammar  of  Greek 
art,  for  it  is  only  by  means  of  coins  that  we  can  trace  the  whole  course  of 
art  from  its  very  beginning  to  its  latest  decline.  Neither  statues,  bronzes, 
vases,  nor  gems  can,  as  a rule,  be  quite  satisfactorily  and  exactly  dated.  Coins, 
on  the  other  hand,  admit  of  a far  more  precise  classification,  for  in  every  period 
there  are  numerous  coins  of  which  the  dates  can  be  positively  determined ; 
an  around  these  fixed  points  a little  experience  enables  the  numismatist  to 
group,  within  certain  limits,  all  the  rest. 
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The  main  chronological  divisions  or  periods  into  which  the  coins  of  the 
ancients  fall  according  to  their  style  are  the  following : — 


Period  of  I.  b.  c.  700-480.  The  Period  of  Archaic  Art , which  extends  from  the  in- 
Art  aiC  vention  of  coining  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  Within  these  two 
centuries  there  is  a gradual  development  from  extreme  rudeness  of  work 
to  more  clearly  defined  forms,  which,  however,  are  always  characterized  by 
stiffness  and  angularity  of  style,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  archaic  Greek 
art.  As  a rule  the  coin-types  in  this  period  consist  of  animal  forms  or 
heads  of  animals.  The  human  face  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  even  when 
in  profile,  is  drawn  with  both  corners  of  the  eye  visible,  as  if  seen  from 
the  front  (Pig.  85).  The  hair  is  generally  represented  by  minute  dots,  and 
the  mouth  wears  a fixed  and  formal  smile,  but  withal  there  is  in  the  best 
archaic  coin-work,  especially  about  the  close  of  the  period,  a strength  and 
a delicacy  of  touch  which  are  often  wanting  in  the  fully  developed  art  of 
a later  age.  The  reverse  sides  of  the  coins  in  the  archaic  period  do  not 
at  first  bear  any  type,  but  merely  the  impi’ess  in  the  form  of  an  incuse 
square  (often  divided  into  four  quarters  (Fig.  118)  or  into  eight  or  more 
triangular  compartments  (Fig.  195),  some  deeply  indented)  of  the  punch  used 
for  driving  the  ingot  of  metal  down  into  the  slightly  concave  die  in  which 
the  type  was  engraved,  and  for  holding  it  fast  while  it  was  struck  by  the 
hammer. 

In  Magna  Graecia,  Sicily,  and  in  some  parts  of  European  Greece  the  coins 
are  from  the  very  first  provided  with  a type  on  both  sides.  For  examples 
see  B.  M.  Guide,  Plates  I-IX. 


Period  of 
Transi- 
tional Art. 


Period  of 
Finest  Art. 


II.  b.  c.  480-415.  The  Period  of  Transitional  Art  from  the  Persian  wars  to 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians.  In  this  period  of  about  65  years 
an  enormous  advance  is  noticeable  in  the  technical  skill  with  which  the 
dies  of  the  coins  are  prepared.  The  rude  incuse  square  is  generally 
superseded  by  a more  regularly  formed  incuse  square  often  containing  a 
device  or  a kind  of  ornamental  quartering  (Fig.  124)  together  with,  in  many 
cases,  the  name  of  the  city  or  of  the  magistrate  (in  an  abbreviated  form) 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  coin  was  issued.  In  Asia  Minor  the  incuse 
square  is  for  the  most  part  retained  down  to  a much  later  period  than 
in  European  Greece.  The  devices  on  the  coinage  of  this  period  are  cha- 
racterized by  an  increased  delicacy  in  the  rendering  of  details,  and  by 
a truer  understanding  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  body 
(Fig.  86)  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  by  greater  freedom  of 
movement.  Some  of  the  most  delicately  wrought  and  powerfully  conceived 
Sicilian  coin-types  belong  to  the  close  of  this  transitional  period;  cf.  the 
two  eagles  devouring  a hare  on  the  well-known  coins  of  Agrigentum 
(Fig.  68). 

Ill  b c.  415-336.  The  Period  of  Finest  Art,  from  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to 
the  accession  of  Alexander.  During  this  period  the  art  of  engraving  coins 
reached  the  highest  point  of  excellence  which  it  has  ever  attained,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The  types  are  characterized  by  intensity  of  action, 
perfect  symmetry  of  proportion,  elegance  of  composition,  finish  of  execution, 
and  richness  of  ornamentation.  The  head  of  the  divinity  on  the  obverse 
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is  frequently  represented  almost  facing  and  in  high  relief ; cf.  the  beautiful 
heads  of  Apollo  at  Clazomenae  (Fig.  296),  Rhodes  (Fig.  312),  and  Amphipolis 
(Fig.  131),  of  Hermes  at  Aenus  (Fig.  157),  of  the  Nymph  Larissa  (Fig.  176), 
of  Hera  Lakinia  at  Pandosia  (Fig.  6r),  of  Arethusa  and  Pallas  at  Syracuse 
(Figs.  102,  103),  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  at  Cyrene  (Fig.  390).  Among  the 
more  remarkable  reverse-types  are  the  seated  figures  of  Pan  on  a coin  of 
Arcadia  (Fig.  242)  and  of  Herakles  at  Croton  (Fig.  57). 

It  is  to  this  period  that  nearly  all  the  coins  belong  which  bear  artists’ 
signatures,  a proof  that  the  men  eirqfloyed  at  this  time  to  engrave  the 
coin-dies  were  no  mere  mechanics,  but  artists  of  high  repute ; among  them 
the  two  names  of  Euainetos  and  Kimon  of  Syracuse,  the  engravers  of  the 
splendid  silver  medallions  (dekadrachms)  of  that  city  (Figs.  100,  101)  can 
never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  their  works  remain,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  no  ancient  writer  has  recorded  them. 


IV.  b.  c.  336  280.  The  Period  of  later  Fine  Art,  from  the  accession  of  Alexander  Period  of 
to  the  death  of  Lysimaclius.  The  heads  on  the  coins  of  this  age  are  Fine 
remarkable  for  expression  of  feeling.  The  eye  is  generally  deeply  set 
and  the  brows  more  defined.  The  human  figure  on  the  reverses  gradually 
becomes  more  elance,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  more  strongly  in- 
dicated. On  both  obverse  and  reverse  the  influence  of  the  school  of 
L)  sippus  becomes  apparent.  The  most  frequent  reverse-type  is  now  a 
seated  figure,  the  general  aspect  and  pose  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
seated  figure  of  the  eagle-bearing  Zeus  on  the  money  of  Alexander.  For 
examples,  see  Figs.  142-144,  172,  201,  239,  and  254. 


V.  B.  c.  280  146.  The  Period  of  the  Decline  of  Art,  from  the  death  of  Lysi-  Period  of 
machus  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece.  As  the  chief  silver  coinages tlle  Decline 
of  this  period  are  regal,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  dating  tlmm.0^' 
They  present  us  with  a series  of  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria 
Bactna,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Pergamum,  Macedon,  Sicily,  etc.  The  defeat  of 
Antmclms  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  b.  c.  190,  was  for 
Western  Asia  Minor  no  less  important  than  the  defeat  of  Philip  V at 
Cynoscephalae  in  B.c.  197  had  been  for  European  Greece.  The  freedom 
0 many  Greek  cities  in  Asia  was  forthwith  proclaimed  by  the  Romans  in 
consequence  of  which  they  again  obtained  the  right  of  coining  money  This 
privilege  they  immediately  took  advantage  of  by  issuing  coins  either  in 
their  own  names  or  on  the  pattern  of  the  money  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  in  h,s  name,  but  with  the  addition  of  their  respective  badges  and  of 
the  names  of  their  local  magistrates  in  the  held  ; a proof  that  the  mass  of 
the  currency  still  consisted  of  the  money  of  the  great  conqueror  for  in 

of  A°iter  ',rf'“StaI1CeB  °°"ld  «pl*in  the  adoption  by  so  many  towns 
anders  types  more  than  a century  after  his  death.  All  these  coins 
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8 der  Roman  protection  (Fig.  153).  Athens,  after  an  interval 
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of  about  a century,  during  which  she  was  not  permitted  hy  the  kings  of 
Macedon  to  strike  money,  recovered  the  right  of  coinage  about  b.  c.  220, 
and  from  that  time  her  tetradrachms  of  the  ‘new  style’  (Fig.  216)  began 
to  he  issued  in  great  quantities.  In  Italy  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
silver  coinage  in  b.  0.  268  put  an  end  to  almost  all  the  other  autonomous 
silver  coinages  in  that  country.  In  Africa  the  money  of  Carthage,  down 
to  its  destruction  in  b.  c.  146,  is  remarkable  for  a rapid  degradation  in 
the  style  of  its  execution,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  metal  employed. 
Artistically,  the  coins  of  Asia  are  throughout  this  entire  period  incomparably 
superior  both  to  those  of  European  Greece  and  of  the  West,  although  it 
cannot  he  affirmed  that  they  in  any  degree  reflect  the  best  contemporary 
art  of  the  flourishing  Schools  of  Pergamum,  Rhodes,  and  Tralles. 


Period  of 
continued 
decline. 


Imperial 

period. 


VI.  b.  c.  146-27.  The  Period  of  continued  Decline  in  Art,  from  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  Northern  Gi-eece,  when  Macedonia,  west  of  the  river  Nestus,  was  finally 
constituted  a Roman  Province  (b.  0.  146),  and  when  the  coinage  of  silver 
in  that  country  consequently  ceased,  Maroneia  (Fig.  160)  in  Thrace  and 
the  island  of  Thasos  (Fig.  166)  endeavoured  for  a time  to  supply  its  place 
by  the  issue  of  large  flat  tetradrachms  of  base  style.  Athens,  almost  the 
only  silver  coining  state  in  Greece  proper,  continued  to  send  forth  vast 
quantities  of  tetradrachms  at  least  down  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Sulla 
in  B.  c.  86  (Figs.  218,  219),  about  which  time  she  too  was  deprived  of  the 
light  of  coinage.  In  Asia  Minor  the  chief  silver  coinage  consisted  of  the 
famous  Cistophori  (Fig.  287),  a special  currency  which  was  long  permitted 
by  the  Romans,  even  after  the  constitution  of  the  Province  of  Asia  in  b.  c. 
133.  Farther  East,  the  regal  series  of  Syria  and  Egypt  remain  unbroken 
down  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  those  countries.  The  Bactrian  money  rapidly 
loses  its  Hellenic  character  and  becomes  at  last  purely  Indian. 

Almost  the  only  coins  in  this  period  which  can  lay  claim  to  any  high 
artistic  merit  are  those  which  bear  tbe  idealized  portrait  of  the  great 
Mithradates  (Fig.  265). 

VII.  b.  c.  27-a.d.  268.  Imperial  Period.  Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Under 
the  Roman  Emperors  the  right  of  coining  their  own  bronze  money  was 
from  time  to  time  accorded  to  a vast  number  of  cities  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  western  provinces  this  privilege  was  much  more  rarely 
granted.  These  coinages  which  now  go  by  the  name  of 1 Greek  Imperial  ’ 
are  in  reality  rather  municipal  than  Imperial.  The  head  of  the  Emperor 
is  merely  placed  on  the  obverse  out  of  compliment  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  is  frequently  exchanged  in  the  Province  of  Asia  for  that  of  the  Roman 
senate  (CYNKAHTOC  or  l£PA  CYNKAHTOC)  or  that  of  the  local 
council,  senate,  or  people  (BOYAH,  rePOYCIA,  AHMOC).  At  many 
small  towns  the  privilege  of  coining  money  appears  to  have  been  enjoyed 
only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  during  the  celebration  of  games  and 
festivals  (Fig.  333)  or  under  certain  emperors,  and  to  have  been  renewed 
only  after  an  interval  of  perhaps  many  years.  The  dimensions  of  the 
present  work  will  not  permit  me  to  give  in  detail  the  periods  during  which 
the  local  mints  were  active  or  dormant.  I must  content  myself  with 
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indicating  the  highest  and  lowest  limits  within  which  coins  occur  at  each 
town.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek  Imperial  series  nowhere  extends 
beyond  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  except  at  a few  towns  chiefly  in  southern 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  continued  down  to  that  of  Aurelian,  A.  D.  270-275, 
and  at  Alexandria,  where  it  does  not  finally  come  to  an  end  until  the  reign 
of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  284-313. 

§ 13.  Inscriptions  on  Autonomous  and  Regal  Coins. 

The  inscriptions  on  Greek  coins,  when  present,  which  in  the  archaic  period 
is  rarely  the  case,  consist  as  a rule  of  the  first  three  or  four  letters  of  the 
ethnic,  e.  g.  AOE  (Fig.  211),  META  (Fig.  37),  ZYPA  (Fig.  92),  for  'Adqvaicov, 
Mera7ron-iV(<>i',  ZvpaKocTiav,  or  of  the  name  of  a dynast  sometimes  at  full  length 
asTETAZHAONEON  BAZIAEYZ  (Fig.  i2i),'zEYO  A K 0 M M A (Fig.  171), 

<1>AN0Z  EMI  ZHMA  (Fig.  308),  the  last  being  especially  remarkable,  not 
only  as  the  earliest  inscription  yet  found  on  any  coin,  but  as  being  couched 
in  the  first  person.  Although  iu  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  legend  is  in 
the  genitive  plural  of  the  ethnic  them  are  nevertheless  instances  where  the 
name  of  the  city  itself  occurs  either  in  the  genitive  or  nominative  singular, 
as  AKPATAZ  and  AKPAT ANTOZ  (Fig.  67),  l~OPTYNOZ  TO  TTAIMA 
(p.  394),  etc.  Sometimes  also  an  adjectival  form  is  met  with,  as  ZEPMY- 
AIKON  (Fig.  126),  APKAAIKON  (p.  372),  etc.  agreeing,  when  in  the  neuter, 
probably  with  vopurpa  or  some  such  word  understood,  or  when  in  the 
masculine  as  KATANAIOZ  (p.  115),  PHTINOZ  (p.  93),  etc.,  with  the  name 
of  the  divinity  whose  figure  is  represented  on  the  coins.  In  addition  to  or 
in  place  of  the  name  of  the  people  we  frequently  meet  with  legends  referring 
directly  to  the  type,  as  TEPINA  and  NIKA  accompanying  the  head  of  the 
nymph  Terina  and  the  figure  of  Nike  on  a coin  of  Terina  (Fig.  64),  or  again 
AIOZ  EAAANlOY  (p.  160),  IEYZ  EAEYOEPIOZ  (p.  156),  APEOZ  (p.  136), 
etc.  on  Sicilian  coins  written  round  the  heads  of  Zeus  Hellenios,  Zeus  Eleu- 
therios  and  Ares. 

On  some  coins  of  the  finest  period  of  art  the  name  of  the  engraver  occurs  Engravers’ 
in  minute  characters  either  in  the  nominative  or  genitive,  as  K I MAN  (Fig.  101),  names. 
EYAINETO,  EYMENOY,  etc.  on  coins  of  Syracuse;  the  verb  inoiei  being  in 
a few  lare  cases  added,  as  OEOAOTOZ  ETTOEI  on  a coin  of  Clazomenae 
(Fig.  296)  and  NEYANTOZ  ETTOEI  on  one  of  Cydonia  in  Crete  (p.  391). 

Another  class  of  inscriptions  consists  of  the  signatures  of  the  officers  ofMagis- 
the  State  or  of  the  mint  who  were  responsible  for  the  coinage.  trates’ 

These  usually  occupy  some  prominent  place  in  the  field  of  the  coin,  but  signatures, 
as  a rule  they  are  expressed  in  an  abbreviated  form  or  in  monogram.  When 
t ey  are  written  at  full  length  they  doubtless  stand  for  some  superior  Magi- 

strate  such  as  an  Archon  or  a Prytanis  during  whose  tenure  of  office  the  coin 
was  issued  (Fig.  298). 

When  the  sovereign  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a tyrant  or  a king  his  name  Names  of 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  people.  Such  dynasts, 
names  are  almost  always  in  the  genitive,  as  ATAOOK AEOZ  (p.  ie0) 

AAEIANAPOY  TOY  NEOnTOAEMOY  (Fig.  ,82),  BASIAEOS  SEAEY- 

KOY  (p.  637),  etc. 
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§ 14.  Magistrates  names  on  Autonomous  and  Imperial  Coim. 

M.  Lenormant  has  well  remarked  in  his  interesting  treatise  ‘ Les  Magistrats 
monetaires  chez  les  Grecs  ’ ( Monn . dans  V Ant.,  iii.  69),  to  which  I am  indebted 
for  many  of  the  observations  contained  in  this  section,  that  whenever  a 
Magistrate’s  name  appears  in  the  genitive  the  preposition  ini,  when  not  ex- 
pressed, is  to  he  understood,  signifying  that  the  coin  was  struck  under  a 
certain  magistracy,  the  person  mentioned  being  the  eponymous  magistrate 
of  the  state.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  always 
directly  responsible  for  the  coinage  ; but  in  case  of  fraud  the  presence  of  his 
name  would  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the  proper 
person,  viz.  the  man  who  held  the  office  of  Moneyer  during  such  and  such  a 
magistracy.  On  the  other  hand  direct  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  coin 
is  implied,  in  M.  Lenormant’s  opinion,  by  the  use  of  the  nomiuative  case. 
Thus  for  instance  on  the  silver  coins  of  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  where 
there  are  two  names,  the  one  on  the  reverse  in  the  genitive  case  is  that  of 
the  eponymous  magistrate  for  the  year,  while  that  on  the  obverse  in  the 
nominative  is  the  name  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mint.  When  the  name 
of  an  eponymous  magistrate  occurs  alone  and  in  the  nominative  case  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  himself  directly  responsible  for  the  coinage.  Immediate 
responsibility  seems  also  to  be  implied  by  the  addition  of  a symbol  or  signet 
even  when  the  chief  magistrate’s  name  is  in  the  genitive  with  or  without  ini. 

Of  the  three  magistrates’  names  all  in  the  nominative  case  which  occur  on 
the  later  Athenian  tetradrachms  it  is  probable  that  the  first  two,  who  held 
office  for  the  space  of  a year,  were  immediately  responsible  to  the  State,  and  that 
the  third  magistrate,  whose  name  changes  with  each  successive  prytany  (about 
• once  a month),  was  a sort  of  auditor  of  accounts  appointed  as  a check  upon  the 
two  annual  magistrates. 

In  Imperial  times  the  presence  of  a magistrate’s  name  on  the  bronze  coins 
of  Greek  cities  is  usually,  though  by  no  means  always,  equivalent  to  a date, 
conveying  no  information  as  to  the  persons  who  were  actually  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  mints.  The  magistrates’  names  on  the  Imperial 
coins  are  frequently  accompanied,  especially  in  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia, 
by  their  titles,  preceded  by  the  preposition  ini,  as  ini  dpxnvros  toC  8eu>a.  In 
most  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  magistrate  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
coin  was  a chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  but  we  must  beware  of  inferring 
that  the  title  which  accompanies  his  name  is  always  the  one  by  virtue  of 
which  he  caused  the  money  to  be  minted.  Thus  for  instance  at  many  cities 
where  we  know  that  the  eponymous  magistrate  was  a strategos  we  read  some- 
times ini  arparr]yov  and  sometimes  in l apxovros.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  cases 
the  word  dpx^v  must  be  taken  in  a general  sense  and  translated,  not  by  ‘ under 
the  Archonship,'  but  by  ‘ under  the  Magistracy  ’ of  so  and  so,  whose  real  title, 
perfectly  well  known  at  the  time  and  therefore  not  specified,  was  strategos,  and 
not  archon. 

This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  numerous  agonistic,  sacerdotal,  and 
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other  honorary  titles.  When  a chief  magistrate  happened  to  be  also  invested 
with  the  office  and  dignity  of  a priesthood  he  would,  as  often  as  not,  omit 
all  mention  of  the  true  title  which  constituted  him  eponymous  Magistrate, 
while  talcing  especial  care  to  record  the  fact  that  he  was  'Aviupxns,  dpxiepevs, 
lepevs,  crT«pavT](p6pos,  deoXdyo?,  or  what  not. 

The  above  remarks  of  course  only  apply  to  the  coins  of  cities  which 
we  know  to  have  been  governed  by  a civil  Magistrate,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  some  towns  the  eponymous  Magistrate  was  regularly  the 
dpxiepevs  or  some  other  sacerdotal  dignitary.  It  is  only  by  a careful  study  of 
the  whole  series  of  the  coins  of  any  particular  city  that  we  can  ascertain 
positively  what  was  the  local  custom  in  such  matters. 

Although  the  use  of  ini  with  a proper  name  in  the  genitive  usually  implies 
an  eponymous  date,  many  instances  may  be  cited  where  this  is  not  the  case. 

Thus  for  example  when  the  title  accompanying  the  name  partakes  in  any  way 
of  a financial  character,  such  as  Tapias,  \oyiarT)s,  eVt/xeXynjs,  etc.,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  officers  were  eponymous  Magistrates ; evidently  they 
were  appointed  for  some  special  purpose  which  included  the  supervision  of 
the  coinage.  The  less  important  cities  indeed  seem  only  to  have  coined 
money  at  intervals  as  occasion  required,  when  some  one  of  the  citizens  would 
be  delegated  by  the  regular  Magistrates  to  direct  the  issue,  or  might  even 
voluntarily  undertake  the  whole  expense.  In  such  cases  the  prepositions 
fitd  and  napa  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  ini  before  the  name  of  the  pei’son 
who  caused  the  money  to  be  struck. 

Nothing  in  fact  can  be  clearer  than  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  coins  of 
the  Province  of  Asia  as  to  the  prevalence  in  Imperial  times  of  what  we  should 
term  a laudable  public  spirit  among  the  citizens.  It  appears  to  have  been  Dedicatory 
no  uncommon  practice  for  private  individuals  to  present  to  their  native  towns  formulae- 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  acknowledgment  of  municipal  or  sacerdotal 
honours  conferred  upon  them  by  the  city  or  the  Emperor.  The  money  so 
contributed  to  the  public  purse  by  private  munificence  was,  we  may  suppose, 
foi  th with  minted  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  the  usual  dedicatory  formula  being 
the  name  of  the  donor  in  the  nominative  with  or  without  his  honorary  title, 
followed  by  the  verb.  dvidrjKe  and  the  ethnic  either  in  the  genitive  or  dative, 
as  nOAEMnN  CTP ATHT flN  AN€OHK€  CM YP[N AIOI C],  OCTIAIOC 
MAPK6AA0C  0 ICP€YC  TOY  ANTINOOY  KOPINOIUN  ANCOHKCN. 

Even  women  occasionally  contributed  in  this  manner  to  the  expenses  of  the 
municipalities,  as  we  gather  (among  other  instances)  from  coins  of  Attuda 
in  Phrygia  reading  IOY(Ma)  K(Xav8ia)  KAAYAIANH  AN€OH(KeA  ATTOY- 
ACflN  (Mion.  Suppl.,  vii.  p.  522). 

Sometimes  the  verb  dvidrjKe  is  either  abbreviated  to  AN  or  A,  or  even 
altogether  omitted  for  want  of  space,  but  it  is  always  to  be  understood  when 
a proper  name  in  the  nominative  is  followed  by  the  ethnic  in  the  dative,  as 

BCTOYPIOC  TOIC  APKACI  (Mion.  ii.  245). 

Dedicatory  issues,  such  as  those  above  described,  are  on  the  whole  of  rare 
occurrence,  although  at  certain  towns  it  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  for 

e eponymous  Magistrate,  or  even  for  an  ordinary  citizen,  to  provide  out  of 
is  pnvate  means  for  the  bronze  coinage  of  his  native  town. 
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The  Magistrates’  titles  which  occur  on  the  coins  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Impe- 
rial series  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : — 

I.  Roman. 

II.  Greek  (a)  Municipal. 

(/3)  Financial. 

{y)  Agonistic,  Sacerdotal,  and  Honorary. 

I.  Roman. 

’ArGun-a-ros — Proconsul.  Chiefly  on  the  coins  of  the  Roman  Provinces  of 
Bithynia  and  Asia. 

’Ar-n.CTTpdTT]Yos — Propraetor.  Thrace,  Galatia,  Cyrena'ica. 

Auo  arSpes — Duumviri.  This  title  very  rarely  occurs  in  Greek,  but  it  is 
frequent  on  colonial  coins  in  Latin,  as  II  VI Rl. 

’Etutpott-os — Procurator.  Bithynia. 

'Hyepwr  or  'Hyouperos — Praeses.  Frequent  on  Thracian  coins. 

'l-jrmKos — Eques  Eomanus.  Occasional  in  the  Province  of  Asia. 

Kop[riicou\dpios]  (?) — Cornicularius  (1).  Adjutant,  Tribune,  Assistant,  etc., 
Laodiceia  Phrygiae. 

ndTpur — Patronus.  Nicaea  and  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  Proconsul. 

npecrPeuTq? — Legatus.  Various  cities  of  Thrace,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia. 

Tapias — Quaestor.  This  title  is  applied  both  to  Roman  Provincial  Quae- 
stors, as  on  coins  of  Macedon  (p.  210  sq.),  and  of  Cyrenaica  (p.  733),  and 
to  the  Treasurers  and  Comptrollers  of  the  public  moneys  of  certain 
Greek  cities,  such  as  Smyrna  (p.  510),  and  Rhodes  (p.  542). 

"YiraTos — Consul,  in  the  formula  AHM.  EZ.  YTTAT.  (SrgjLapxucrjs  i^ovtrlas 
xmaTos),  equivalent  to  the  Roman  TR.  POT.  COS.  Chiefly  met  with  on 
coins  of  Caesareia  Cappadociae,  and  Antiochia  Syriae,  but  it  occurs  also  in 
Crete  (p.  384)  and  Cyprus  (p.  627). 

II.  Greek. 

(a)  Municipal. 

*Apxur — Chief  Magistrate.  "Ap^ow  d.  First  Archon,  at  cities  where  there 
were  several  Archons.  This  title  occurs  very  frequently  throughout  the 
Roman  Province  of  Asia.  It  is  met  with  also  at  Byzantium  (p.  232).  On 
the  coins  of  Asander  and  Hygiaenon  of  Bosporus  it  is  a dynastic  title. 

iTpa-rqyds  is  also  a title  of  the  chief  civic  Magistrate  of  still  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  that  of  Archon,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  interchange- 
able. It  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  cities  of  the  Province  of  Asia.  At 
Smyrna  this  office  was  sometimes  held  for  life,  2rpnri/y6r  81a  /3iov  (p.  510). 

r pappaTcus — Secretary  (A.  V.  Townclerk,  Acts  xix.  35).  Chief  magistrate 
in  many  cities  of  the  Province  of  Asia. 

ripuTans — Prytanis,  or  one  of  a board  of  several  Prytaneis.  Chief  magis- 
trates of  some  cities  of  the  Province  of  Asia. 

BouXapxos — President  of  the  BovAi)  or  Town  Council.  Mastaura  Lydiae 
(Mion.  iv.  p.  234). 

NopoOeVris — Lawgiver.  Laodiceia  Phiygiae. 

Bao-[i\eus]  (?) — This  word  as  a magisterial  title  occurs  on  certain  coins  of 
Byzantium  (p.  232). 
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•Hp^jmeVos]  (?) — Electus  (?).  Byzantium  (p.  232). 
reposes — Elders.  Lacedaemon  (p.  365). 

"E^opoi — Ephors.  Lacedaemon  (p.  365,  Ancyra,  557). 

Nopo<j>u\aK£s — Guardians  of  the  Laws.  Lacedaemon  (p.  365). 
noXepapxos — Polemarch.  Thebes  (p.  299). 

((3)  Financial,  etc. 

Tapias — Treasurer.  Smyrna  (p.  510),  Rhodes  (p.  542). 

AoYio-rrjs — Curator  reipublicae.  Cidyessus  (p.  561),  Synnada  (p.  569). 
’EmpeXiyrqs,  ’EmpeXi^cras,  ’Eirip.€Xr]0eis,  ’Eurp.eXr]0eio-a — Curator.  Philadel- 
phia Lydiae ; Eucarpia  and  Hierapolis  Phrygiae  ; Antiochia,  Mylasa,  and 
Stratoniceia  Cariae.  Whether  this  officer  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
coinage,  or  whether  he  bore  the  title  fVipeXqrjjj  in  virtue  of  some  other 
function,  cf.  fVtpeXjjTi)?  n.ava6t]vaia>v  on  a coin  of  Mastaura  Lydiae  (p.  551), 
can  hardly  he  decided. 

’Eiu'ctkou-os — Overseer,  Inspector.  Ephesus  (p.  498). 

’Amjcrdpei'os — Alia  (p.  556),  Ancyra  (p.  557),  and  Eucarpia  (p.  563)  in 
Phrygia.  Friedlaender  (Hermes,  ix.  494)  explains  this  word  as  referring 
perhaps  to  the  statue  or  other  object  represented  on  the  coin.  It  would 
thus  mean  that  the  work  in  question  had  been  erected,  or  possibly  that 
the  coinage  itself  had  been  issued,  on  the  requisition  of  the  magistrate 
whose  name  appears  as  aiTrjcrdnevos. 

4'T]4>icrdp€i'os — on  a coin  of  Stratoniceia  (p.  531) — maybe  explained  as  signi- 
fying that  the  coin  was  issued  in  pursuance  of  a decree  voted  by  the 
Council  on  the  motion  of  the  magistrate  mentioned  on  the  coin. 

(y)  Agonistic,  Sacerdotal,  and  Honorary,  etc. 

’Apxiepeus — Chief  Priest.  Frequent  in  Roman  Asia. 

’Apxiepa-reuGw — Chief  Priest.  Sala  (p.  568). 

’Apxiepeus  freyas — Chief  Priest.  Sardes  (p.  553). 

’Apxiepeus  p.e'Yi<rros — Chief  Priest.  Crete  (p.  384). 

‘lepeu's — Priest.  Frequent  in  Roman  Asia. 

lepeuff  Sid  pLou  tuv  Ief3aaT<ov — Priest  for  life  of  the  Augustan  worship.  Per- 
perene  (p.  464). 

'le’peia — Priestess.  Smyrna,  Acmonia,  Attuda,  Eucarpia,  and  Prymnessus. 
'lepeia  ©uyd-rrip  tou  Aqpou— Priestess,  daughter  of  the  People.  Smyrna  (Im- 
hoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  296). 

Ao-idpxtjs,  ’Apxiepeus  ’Ainas— President  of  the  Sacred  Festivals  or  High  Priest 
t the  Augustan  worship  of  the  Province  of  Asia  ( Koi vbv  ’A alas). 

Yios  Aaiapxou  Son  of  the  Asiarch.  Acmonia  Phrygiae  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr., 

V • 390* 

KiXiKapxrjs  President  of  the  Festival  of  the  kolvov  KiXuday.  Tarsus  (Ann.  de 
Hum.,  vii.  18). 

Kpr}Tdpxi]s  President  of  the  Festival  of  the  kolvov  K pr/rav.  Crete  (p.  384,  396). 
lTe4>anr](j)dpos— Superintendent  of  Sacrifices,  so  called  from  the  crown  which 
he  wore  while  performing  his  sacred  duties.  Province  of  Asia. 
jAY&ji'o0^tt]s  Superintendent  of  the  Games.  Province  of  Asia. 

AY&wo0«h-r)s  Sid  Piou— Superintendent  of  the  Games  for  life.  Cotiaeum  (p.  561). 
rup,i/acndpxT)5 — Director  of  the  Gymnasium.  Province  of  Asia. 
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nat'Tjyuptapxifjs,  nanfjyupicmjs  — Director  of  Public  Festivals.  Apameia 
(p-  558).  Cadi  (p.  560). 

NewKopos— A Magistrate  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a temple,  probably  that 
of  the  Augustan  worship  in  the  Province  of  Asia.  (Coins  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.)  See  also  this  title  applied  to  cities. 

©eoXoyos — Interpreter  of  Oracles.  Pergamum  (p.  464). 

‘lepoprrjpwr— A Sacerdotal  Officer,  Sacred  Recorder.  Byzantium  (p.  232). 

’ApXiarpQs— Chief  Physician.  Heracleia  Ioniae  and  Heracleia  Salbace. 

Y'i6s  Tm\ea)9— Son  of  the  City.  Attuda  (p.  559),  Cotiaeum  (p.  561). 

2o4>i<ttt]s  Sophist.  Smyrna  (p.  5IO)>  Laodiceia  (p.  566),  probably  used  as 
an  honorary  distinction  by  certain  magistrates  who  happened  also  to  be 
Sophists. 

’Ap4>iKTuWs— The  Amphictyons,  Presidents  of  the  Pythian  games.  Delphi 
(p.  289  sq.). 

ripoTroXoi — Ministers  of  the  Temple.  Delphi  (p.  290). 

Among  other  titles,  which  are  dynastic  rather  than  magisterial,  are  'Apxieptvs, 
AwdcTTrjs,  and  Touapxos,  employed  by  the  priestly  family  which  ruled  over  Olba 
in  Cilicia  ; “Apx^v,  used  by  Asander  and  Hygiaenon  of  Bosporus ; 'Edvdpxrjs, 
the  title  of  Herod  Archelaus,  and  T erpapxrjs  that  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
naeus,  Lysanias  I (p.  655),  Herod  Antipas,  and  Herod  Philip  II  (p.  683). 


§15.  Public  Games  and  Sacred  Festivals. 


Local 
Amphic- 
tyonies 
and  itoiva. 


In  all  Greek  lands  there  existed,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  latest, 
certain  uniform  customs  and  common  ties  which  served  to  bind  together  the 
divergent  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race  into  one  comparatively  homogeneous 

family.  ...  TO  ’EWtjvlkov  iov  op.aLp.6v  re  /cat  opoyXaxrcrov,  /cat  de&v  iSpvpara  re  KOiva 
/cat  6va[ai,  rjBea  re  oporpona  (Herod,  viii.  1 44).  Among  these  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  were  undoubtedly  the  most  influential 
bonds  of  union.  These  great  festivals  may  be  regarded  as  types  of  many 
smaller  associations  of  a similar  character,  local  amphictyonies  and  Koiva  of 
various  districts,  partly  political  and  partly  religious,  common  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  one  and  the  same  district  or  to  people  of  homogeneous  race. 

So  long  as  Greece  remained  free  these  common  councils  and  periodical  con- 
ventions exercised  a well  marked  political  influence  and  watched  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  cities  which  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Union,  but 
under  the  rule  of  the  Romans  the  political  functions  of  the  Koiva  ceased  to  exist, 
although  for  purposes  of  common  worship,  and  as  a most  valuable  means 
of  keeping  the  subject  populations  contented  in  the  apparent  exercise  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  happy  in  the  real  performance  of  their  time- 
honoured  rites  and  sacrifices  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  frequently  recurring 
splendid  festivals,  these  gatherings  were  not  only  permitted,  but  were  looked 
upon  with  an  approving  eye  by  the  Emperor  himself. 

As  a stimulus  to  trade  and  as  a convenient  means  of  inculcating  the  Augustan 
worship  the  Common  Games  and  Festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  not  only  main- 
tained in  many  places  where  they  already  existed,  but  received  still  further 
extension  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  governors  and  of  successive  Emperors, 
under  whose  direct  auspices  many  new  festivals  were  founded,  of  which  the 
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tem})les  of  Rome  and  Augustus  in  the  numerous  metropolitan  centres  of  the 
various  provinces  (more  especially  in  Asia  Minor)  were  the  chief  points 
of  union. 

From  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Public  Games  on  the  coins  of  the  Impe-  Festival 
rial  age  struck  in  Greek  cities,  it  is  evident  that  these  periodical  festivals  comaSe- 
everywhere  created  a demand  for  current  coin  in  larger  quantities  than  was 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  citizens.  It  is  even  probable 
that  many  of  the  less  important  towns  only  coined  money  at  such  times.  On 
these  occasions,  when  a great  concourse  of  people  poured  into  the  city  from  the 
surrounding  districts  and  from  neighbouring  towns,  the  magistrate  whose 
function  it  was  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  festival  (’Ao-tap^f/?,  dpytepeus,  navr]- 
yvfnapxTis,  dywoOerrjr,  etc.,  by  whatever  title  he  may  have  been  called),  would, 
either  at  his  own  expense  or  on  behalf  of  the  ordinary  municipal  magistrates, 
cause  an  extra  quantity  of  bronze  money  to  be  minted  and  put  into  circulation, 
and  the  name  of  the  Festival  for  which  the  coin  was  struck  would  be  inscribed 
in  conspicuous  characters  usually  across  the  field  of  the  reverse. 

Most  valuable  is  the  information  which  may  be  gathered  from  these  out- 
wardly unattractive  bronze  coins,  concerning  the  wide-spread  populai’ity  of  the 
famous  Hellenic  games  which  formed  the  prototypes  of  similar  local  agonistic 
contests  held  from  time  to  time  in  almost  every  city  which  could  boast  of  a 
strain  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  in  many  which  had  little  or  no  claim  to  do  so. 

The  names  of  these  festivals  are  sometimes  identical  with  those  of  the  four 
famous  Hellenic  contests,  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  coins  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  the  local  games 
prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  following  list,  though  not  complete,  comprises  all  the  more  important 
Games  and  Festivals  mentioned  on  the  coins.  They  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  groups  : — 

I.  Festivals  named  after  the  four  great  Hellenic  Games — 

(a)  Olympian. 

(/3)  Pythian. 

(y)  Isthmian. 

(S)  Nemean. 

II.  Festivals  called  after  other  Greek  divinities,  e.  g.  Asklepeia,  Demetreia, 

Dionjsia,  Helia,  Herakleia,  Heraea,  Koraea,  Letoeia,  Panathenaea,  Theo- 
gamia,  etc. 

III.  Festivals  called  after  Alexander  the  Great,  Attalus,  etc.,  Alexandreia, 

Attaleia,  etc. 

IV.  Festivals  commemorating  the  battle  of  Actium— Aktia,  etc. 

V.  Augustan  and  other  Games  named  after  Roman  Emperors— -Augusteia, 
oebasteia,  Antoniniana,  etc. 

VI-  District  Festivals  or  Common  Games,  as  Koiri  ’Adas,  Kaivbv  K iKudas,  etc., 
celebrated  at  various  cities  in  each  province  or  smaller  district  probably  in 
rotation.  These  Kotvd  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Asiarch,  the  Bithyniarch, 
e Ulicareh,  etc.,  who  presided  over  the  K oivofiodAiov  of  the  Union, 
comers’  <“>GCUmen*c  festivals,  so  called  because  the  contests  were  open  to  all 
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VIII.  Local  and  other  Games  which  hardly  admit  of  classification. 

In  most  cases  the  Festivals  bore  imposing  double  titles,  so  that  in  point  of 
fact  we  can  hardly  say  to  which  of  the  above  groups  they  properly  belong,  thus 
the  games  called  Olympia  Augusteia  Pythia  may  be  assigned  either  to  the  first 
or  the  fifth  group. 

I. 

(a)  OAYMT7I  A,  in  imitation  of  the  famous  Olympian  Games  in  honour  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  were  celebrated  at  numerous  cities  under  various  titles, 
such  as  IEPOZ  OAYMTTIKOZ,  OAYMTTI A TTYOI  A,  OAYMFFI A 
AYTOYZTEI A TTYOI  A,  ZEBAZMIA  OAYMTTI  A,  OAYMTTI  A OIKOY- 
MENIKA,  OAYMTTI  A AAEZANAPEIA,  HPAKAEIA  OAYMTTI  A 
ZEYHPEI  A,  OAYMTTI  A ETTINEIKI  A. 

(/3)  TTYOI  A.  The  Pythian  Games  at  Delphi  were,  after  the  Olympian,  the 
greatest  in  importance  of  the  four  chief  Hellenic  Festivals.  In  Imperial 
times  many  cities  assimilated  their  agonistic  contests  to  the  Pythian 
Festivals,  and  called  them  by  the  same  name,  frequently  with  the  addition 
of  other  more  distinctive  titles,  as  AKTIA  TTYOIA,  AKTIA  TTYOIA 
ANTGNlNlANA,  AAEZANAPEIA  TTYOIA,  AIONYZI A TTYOIA, 
HAI A TTYOI  A,  IZOTTYOIA,  KABEIPIA  TTYOI  A,  KEN  APEIZEI A 
TTYOIA,  AHTflEI  A TTYOI  A,  OAYMTTI  A TTYOI  A,  OAYMTTI  A 
AYTOYZTEI A TTYOI  A,  TTANIGNIA  TTYOIA,  IEPOZ  T7YOIOZ 
MYZTIKOZ  OIKOYMENIKOZ,  HPAKAEIA  TTYOI  A,  etc. 

(y)  I ZOM I A.  The  Isthmian  Games,  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in 
honour  of  Ino  and  Melikertes,  were  the  third  of  the  four  great  Greek 
Festivals.  Games  called  after  these  were  held  at  Nicaea  (p.  443)  under 
the  title  of  IZOMIA  TTYOIA  as  well  as  at  Corinth. 

(S)  NEMEIA,  the  last  of  the  four,  were  celebrated  at  Argos,  N EM  El  A, 
NEMEIA  HPAIA,  and  at  Anchialus  under  the  title  ZEOYHPIA 
NEMAIA. 

II. 

AZK  AHTTEI  A,  AZKAHTTIA,  AZKAHTTIEI  A,  AZK  AHTTEI  A ZGTHPEIA, 

etc.,  in  honour  of  Asklepios.  Various  cities  (see  Index). 

AHMHTPEI  A,  in  honour  of  Demeter.  Nicomedia,  Tarsus. 

A I A YM  E I A,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Didymeus.  Miletus. 

AIONYZIA,  AIONYZIA  TTYOI  A,  in  honour  of  Dionysos.  Adana,  Nicaea. 
AOYZAPI A,  AKTIA  AOYZAPIA,  in  honour  of  Dusares,  the  Arabian 
Bacchus.  Adraa  and  Bostra.  ACTIA  D VS  AR I A,  Bostra. 

HAI  A,  HAI  A TTYOI  A,  in  honour  of  Helios.  Odessus,  Emisa. 

HPAIA,  NEMEIA  HP  A I A,  in  honour  of  Hera.  Argos. 

HPAKAEIA  OAYMTTI  A,  HPAKAEIA  TTYOI  A,  AKTIA  EPAKA.,  in  honour 
of  Herakles.  Tyrus,  Perinthus,  etc. 

KABEIPIA,  KABEIPIA  ETTINEIKIA,  KABEIPIA  TTYOIA,  Thessalonica. 

K ATTETHAI  A,  ATT  AAEI A TOPAIANEIA  KATTITnAIA,  CERTAMlNA 
SACRA  CAPITOLINA  OECVMENICA  ISELASTICA  HELIOPOLI- 

TAN  A,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Aphrodisias,  Sidon,  etc. 

KOPAI  A,  KOPAIA  AKTIA,  in  honour  of  Persephone.  Tarsus,  Sardes. 
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AHTGEIA,  AHTHEIA  TTYOI A,  in  honour  of  Leto.  Hierapolis  and  Trip  oils 
Phrygiae. 

TTANAOHNAIA,  AAPIANA  T7ANAOHNAIA,  after  the  famous  Athenian 
Festival  in  honour  of  Athena.  Mastaura,  Synnada. 

III. 

AAEZAN  APEI  A,  AAEZ  AN  APEI A TTYOI  A,  OAYMTTI A AAEZAN- 
APEI  A,  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Byzantium,  Odessus,  Philippo- 
polis,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum , etc. 

ATTAAHA,  ATTAAHA  TOPAIANHA,  ATT  AAEI A TOPAIANEIA  K ATT  I - 
THAI  A,  in  honour  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamum.  Aphrodisias,  etc. 

IV. 

AKTI  A,  Games  in  honour  of  the  Actiau  Apollo.  This  festival  was  restored  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Actian  games  were  afterwards  cele- 
brated at  a great  many  cities,  usually  with  the  addition  of  various  epithets, 

as  AKTIA  AOYZAPIA,  AKTIA  KAIZAPIA,  AYTOYZTI A AKTIA, 
AKTIA  KOMOAEIA,  0AYM17IA  AKTIA,  AKTIA  TTYOI  A,  AKTIA 
TTYOI  A ANTGNlNlANA,  KOPAIA  AKTIA,  AKTIA  TTYOI  A <DIAA- 
AEA0EIA,  AKTIA  EP AKA.,  etc.  (See  Index.) 


Y. 


KAIZAPEI  A,  AKTIA  KAIZAPIA,  AYTOYZTEI  A,  AYTOYZTEI A AKTIA, 
OAY  MTTI A AYT  OYZTEI A TTYOI  A,  AYTOYZTEIA  APIZTA,  AY- 
rOYZTEI  A APIZTA  MET  AAA,  AYT  OYZTEI  A APIZTA  OAYMTTI  A, 
AYTOYZTEI A TTYOI  A,  OAYMTTI  A AYTOYZTEI A TTYOI  A,  AYTOY- 
ZTEIA  ZEBAZMIA  or  ZEBAZTA,  AYTOYZTI A ZEYHPI A,  AY- 
TOYZTIA  K A I 0IAAAEA0IA,  ZEBAZMIA,  ZEB  AZM I A OAYMni  A, 
AHA  IEP A ZEBAZMIA.  ZEBAZTA  KAIZAPHA,  etc.,  in  honour  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  etc. 

AAPIANA,  AAPIANA  TTANAOHNAIA,  AAPIANOZ  OIKOYMENIKOZ, 

in  honour  of  Hadrian. 


ANTGNEINIA,  ANTHNEINIA  ZEBAZTA,  ANTHNElNl  AN  A,  AHlN 
ANTflNlNl  ANOZ,  AKTIA  TTYOI  A ANTGNlNlANA,  AYPHAIA  AN- 
TGNINI  ANA,  etc.,  in  honour  of  the  various  Emperors  who  bore  the  name 
of  Antoninus. 


KOMOAEIA,  AKTIA  KOMOAEIA,  KOMOAEIOZ  OIKOYMENIKOZ, 

etc.,  in  honour  of  Commodus. 


ZEYHPEI  A,  ZEBHPEI  A,  ZEOYHPIA,  ZEBHPEI A MET  AAA,  ZEBHPIA 
NYMctdA,  ZEYHPEI  A TTPGTA,  ZEOYHPIA  N EM  Al  A,  etc,  in  honour 
of  Septimius  Severus;  ETTI AHMI A B ZEYHPEI  A,  in  commemoration  of 
the  second  visit  of  Severus  to  Perinthus. 

2E0YHPIA  01 AAAEA0I  A,  KOINOZ  ZEYHPIOZ  01  AAAEA0IOZ 
0IAAAEA0EIA,  0IAAAEA0EIA  TTYOI  A,  AKTIA  TTYOI  A 0IAA- 
AEA0|A  AYroYZT|A  KAI  <j>IAaaea0ia,  etc>)  iu  honour  of  the 
brothers  Caracalla  and  Geta. 
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rOPAIANEIA,  ATT  AAEI A TOPAIANEIA  KATTITHAIA,  ATTAAHA 
TOPAIANHA,  TOPAIANHA  OYAAEPI  AN  A OIKOYMENlKA,  OYA- 
AEPI  ANA,  etc.,  in  honour  of  Gordian  III  and  Valerian. 

VI. 

KOINON— KOINON  AZIAZ,  TTPHTA  KOINA  AZIAZ,  KOINON 
BEIOYNIAZ  and  COM.  BIT.,  KOINON  BYZANTIDN,  KOINON 
r AAATnN  and  KOINON  TAAATIAZ,  KOINON  EOEZIHN,  KOI- 
NON E<t>EZI.QN  KAI  AAEZANAPEnN,  KOINON  OEZZAADN, 
KOINON  OPAKflN,  KOINON  IHNnN,  KOINON  TTANIDNION, 
KOINON  MHTPOnOAEITHN  TUN  EN  IHNlA,  KOINON  IT 
TTOAEflN,  KOINON  KIAIKIAZ,  KOINOZ  KIAIKIAZ,  KOINON 
KPHTHN,  KOINON  KYT7PIDN,  KOINON  AAAAZIHN  KAI  KEN- 
NATDN,  KOINON  AEZBIHN,  KOINON  AYKAONIAZ,  KOINON 
MAKEAONnN,  KOINON  nONTOY,  KOINON  ZYPIAZ,  KOINON 
TAPZOY,  KOINOZ  TUN  TPI.QN  ETTAPXinN,  KOINON  OOINIKHZ, 
KOINON  (DPYriAZ,  KOINOZ  ZEOYHPIOZ  OIAAAEAOIOZ,  etc. 

District  Festivals  and  Common  Games.  See  Index  III. 

VII. 

OIKOYMENlKA— OIKOYMENIKOZ,  IEPA  OIKOYMENlKA,  IEPOZ 
OAYMT7IOZ  OIKOYMENIKOZ,  OAYMTTI A OIKOYMENlKA,  OEO- 
r AMI  A OIKOYMENlKA,  AAPIANOZ  OIKOYMENIKOZ,  KOMO- 
AEIOZ  OIKOYMENIKOZ,  TOPAIANHA  OYAAEPI  AN  A OIKOY- 
MCNIKA. 

CERT[AMEN]  SAC[R VM]  C AP[ITOLI  N VM]  OECV[MENlCVM]  ISE- 
LASTI[CVM]  HEL[IOPOLITAN VM]. 

CCRT[AMEN]  SAC[RVM]  PER[IODICVM]  OECYME[NlCVM]  ISE- 
LAS[TICVM].  Oecumenic  Festivals. 

VIII. 

ATflNEZ  IEPOI — Sacred  Games.  Nicaeci. 

AT DNOOEZIA — The  right  or  privilege  of  Presidency  of  the  Games  and  not 
the  name  of  a Festival.  Thessalonica,  Gordus  Julia. 

APIZT A — AYTOYZTEI  A APIZTA,  AYTOYZTEI A APIZTA  OAYMTTI  A 
with  addition  sometimes  of  MET  AAA. 

TYM  N AZI  APXI  A— The  office  of  President  of  the  Gymnasium.  No  games 
appear  to  have  been  so  called.  Anazarbus , Colybrassus,  Syedra. 

E N M 0 N I A E I A — Signification  doubtful.  Magnesia  ad  Sij>ylum  (p.  551). 

ETTIAHMIA.  See  above  (V). 

ETT I N E I K I A,  ETTINEIKIOZ  — Tarsus,  Laodiceia  Phrygian.  Games  in  com- 
memoration of  Victories,  e.  g.  KABEIPIA  ETT  I N E I K I A,  Thessalonica : EN 

KOAPITAIZ  OPOIZ  KIAIKHN  ZEYHPEI A OAYMTTI  A ETTINEIKI  A, 

Tarsus. 

E<1>EZI  A — Games  in  honour  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 

OEMIAEZ — Games  of  which  the  prize  consisted  of  a sum  of  money,  cele- 
brated at  various  Pamphilian  and  Cilician  cities. 
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©EOT  AM  I A — Games  in  honour  of  the  Epithalamia  of  Hades  and  Persephone, 
Oorycus,  Tarsus  : OEOTAMIA  OIKOYMENlK A,  Nysa. 

IEPA — Sacred  games  in  general;  an  epithet  applied  to  various  festivals. 

ISELASTICA — The  celebration  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  a 
victor,  formed  from  the  verb  dae'kavuuv  :CERTAMEN  SACRVM  PERIODI- 
CVM  OECVMENICVM  ISELASTICVM,  Sidon : CERTAMEN  SA- 
CRVM CAPITOLINVM  OECVMENICVM  ISELASTICVM  HELIO- 
POLITANVM,  Heliopolis,  p.  663. 

KENAPEIZEIA— Signification  doubtful.  KENAPEIZEIA  TTYOIA,  Philip- 
popolis : KENAPEZIA,  Nicaea. 

MET  AAA — Epithet  applied  to  various  games,  as  ZEYHPEI A MET  AAA,  etc. 

MYZTIKA — Games  held  in  connection  with  certain  mysteries,  as  IEPOZ 
FTYOIOZ  MYZTIKOZ  OIKOYMENIKOZ,  a festival  held  at  Side. 

N AYM  AX  I A — Contests  of  ships.  Gadara  Decap. 

NYMOIA  — Games  in  honour  of  local  Nymphs.  CEBHPIA  NYMOIA. 
Anchialus. 

OPTYrOOHPA — Quail  hunt.  Tarsus. 

fFEPIOAIK  A — CERT  AMEN  SACRVM  PERIODICVM  OECVMENICVM 
ISELASTICVM,  etc.  Nncai/  rrjv  nepioSov  was  a phrase  applied  to  one  who 
had  borne  oif  the  prize  at  each  of  the  four  great  public  games.  Hence 
neplodos  came  also  to  mean  the  period  of  time  between  one  celebration  of  the 
games  and  the  next,  and  so  games  l’ecurring  at  fixed  periods  were  termed 
Periodica. 


TTPHTA — Games  held  at  cities  claiming  the  title  T7P.QTH,  as  TTPHTA 
nAMcJ>YAflN  at  Side,  the  ‘first  city'  of  Pamphylia;  TTPHTA  KOINA 
AZIAZ  at  Smyrna,  the  ‘first  city’  of  the  Province  of  Asia. 

ZflTHPEI  A Festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  saviour  of  the  State,  as  at  Sicyon 
in  honour  of  Aratus,  at  Ancyra  in  honour  of  the  god  Asklepios  AZKAH- 
TT E I A ZC1THPEI  A,  etc. 


XPJrZ^1NOElNA’  Sardes  (P*  553),  XPYZANTINA,  Hierapolis  (p.  564), 
ZEBHPEI A XPYZANOEI A,  etc.— Games  probably  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  which  formed  the  prize. 


§ 1 6.  Titles  and  Epithets  applied  to  Cities. 

Under  Koman  rule  many  Greek  cities  sought  to  preserve  a semblance  of 

with  some!f  r b°Tl  J ? ‘°  tbeir  “Sh-sotmcling  titles  or  epithets, 

with  some  of  winch  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  immunities  and  orivi- 

eges  were  hound  up,  while  others  seem  to  have  had  little  or  no  distinct  value 

e n^ut  T't,  -TitS  °f  thisMa"”al  1,0  — an  en qJry  inTo 

I shad  th  r prmIe«es  amy^i  ^ these  «Ues  (where  such  existed) 

I shall  therefore  content  myself  with  enumerating  as  briefly  as  possible  tme 

oftte  more  remarkable  which  the  student  will  meet  with  in  the  course  of Z 

pW  011  «“  Pmperial  Civic  titles: 

NnN  cfr  • KAIZAPEX1N,  IOYAIEHN,  AAPIANUN,  ANTnNEINlA- 

thf  0f0;oth:7  fes,rended  totheh-  — -ssar 

Peter  or  of  the  Senate,  either  out  of  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred 
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upon  them  or  merely  out  of  flattery,  to  the  reigning  prince.  I may  also  pass  over 
another  class  of  titles  by  which  certain  Asiatic  cities  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  origin,  such  as  AHPIE.QN,  EinNHN,  MAKEAONflN, 
etc. ; nor  need  I dwell  upon  those  cases  where  the  geographical  position  of 
a city  is  specified  by  the  addition  to  its  name  of  the  prepositions  ano,  tv,  ini, 
Kara,  npus,  or  vno,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  mountain,  river,  or  sea,  on  which 
the  citystood,  as  ZEAEYKEHN  TUN  ITPOZ  THI  K AAYK  AANfll.  Lists 
of  these  three  classes  of  titles  will  be  found  in  Index  IY. 

Civic  titles  These  eliminated,  the  following  list  will  be  found  to  be  still  divisible  into 
privileges  ^w0  sec^ons)  (“)  Titles  involving  privileges  more  or  less  real  and  substantial, 
and  empty  and  (/3)  Vainglorious  and  empty  titles, 
titles. 

(a)  Titles  involving  Privileges. 

A.  M.  K.  r.  B.  and  A.  M.  K.  T.  r.,  IIpcoTr]  peyicrTr)  KaWlcrTr ypappan  BovXijs  or 
r (povalas.  Tarsus  and  Anazarbus  Ciliciae.  (Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Voy. 
arcli.,  iii.  349.) 

APX[0  YZH]  T7AcbA[ArONlAI].  Gangra  and  Germanicopolis  Pagla- 
goniae. 

AZYAOZ,  I EP  A AZYAOZ,  IEPA  K A I AZYAOZ.  The  titles  ‘sacred  and 
inviolable  ’ are  usually  found  combined  in  the  formula  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI 
AZYAOY,  which  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  coins  of  Cilician  and  Syrian 
cities  from  the  second  century  b.  c.  downwards.  The  towns  which  enjoyed 
the  right  of  Asylum  claimed  to  be  under  the  divine  protection  of  the  gods 
whose  temples  stood  within  their  territories.  In  some  few  instances  the 
Divinity  itself  is  said  to  possess  the  right  of  asylum,  as  AZYAOY  APPE- 
AL I AO  Z (Ejrfiesus,  p.  498). 

ATEAHZ.  Possessing  the  privilege  of  immunitas  or  exemption  from  tribute 
( Alabancla , p.  519). 

AYTONOMOZ.  The  privilege  of ‘autonomy’  was  conferred  by  the  Romans 
upon  certain  cities  chiefly  in  Pisidia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria.  With  regard  to 
the  lex  or  constitution  of  such  cities  see  Marquardt,  Handbuch  der  romischen 
Alterthumer,  iv.  p.  78. 

EBAOMH  THZ  AZIAZ.  Seventh  city  of  Asia,  Magnesia  (p.  502);  referring 
to  the  order  of  precedence  which  the  city  took  in  the  festal  procession  with 
which  the  games  called  Kotrd  ’A alas  were. opened. 

EAEYOEPA.  Civitas  libera,  an  epithet  applied  to  those  cities  which  had 
received  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
by  means  of  a Senatus  consultum.  The  right  of  libertas  was  a free  gift 
which  could  be  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of  Rome.  Cf.  Tacitus,  Ann. 
xii.  58. 

H TO[YZ]  KATTOYZ  EXOYZA(l).  Guardian  of  the  sacred  groves(?) 
(Termessus,  p.  594). 

MHTPOTTOAIZ.  In  its  literal  acceptation  of  the  ‘mother  city’  in  respect 
of  her  colonies  this  title  rarely  occurs;  but  cf.  the  legend  of  certain  Imperial 
coins  of  Ileracleia  in  Bithynia,  HPAKAEDTAN  MATPOZ  ATTOIKflN 
TlOAEflN  (p.442).  Many  towns  were,  however,  called  M^rporroXfir  which 
had  never  sent  forth  colonics.  In  such  cases  the  word  simply  means  the 
chief  city  of  a province  or  district.  In  some  provinces,  as  in  Asia,  there 
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were  several  M^r po*6\*is,  which  is  to  be  perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  such  provinces  were  composed  of  several  previously  distinct  parts,  in 
many  instances,  however,  the  title  MryrpoVoXis  seems  to  have  been  gran  e 
merely  as  an  honorary  distinction,  probably  in  the  case  of  the  Province  of 
Asia,  to  those  towns  in  which  the  games  called  K oivd  ' Ao-ias  were  celebrated. 
Similarly  the  title  MjjrporroXir  rfs  'lavias,  applied  to  Miletus  (Corp.  Inscr.  Att ^ 
iii.  480),  may  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  Panionian  Festival  koiv'ov  iy 
■noXeav,  kolvov  naviauiov,  or  koiv'ov  pr)Tpono\eiTCov  rcbv  iv  I covia,  etc.,  common  to 
the  thirteen  cities  of  the  Ionian  League.  Another  meaning  must  be  assigned 
to  Mfjrpo7roXis  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  adopted  fiom 
religious  motives.  It  then  means  the  * city  of  the  mother,’  i.  e.  Kybele.  Cf. 
the  analogous  names  Diospolis,  Letopolis,  etc. 

|s|  AY  APX 1 Z was  a title  adopted  by,  or  conferred  by  the  Emperor  upon,  various 
maritime  cities,  such  as  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  Tomi  in  Moesia,  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Aegae,  Corycus,  and  Sebaste  in  Cilicia,  Bora,  Sidon,  and  Tripolis  in 
Phoenicia,  011  account  of  their  convenience  as  naval  stations  or  of  their  naval 
importance  in  their  several  provinces. 

NEGKOPOZ,  probably  ‘ Temple -Keeper,’  was  a title  applied  to  those  whose 
function  it  was  to  keep  in  repair  the  sacred  edifices  and  generally  to  super- 
intend all  affairs  connected  with  the  due  observance  of  the  sacred  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  to  safeguard  the  temple  treasury.  The  office  of  Neokoros 
was  a dignity  often  conferred  upon  the  highest  magistrates  of  the  State,  such 
as  Archons,  Strategi,  Prytaneis,  Grammateis,  etc. 

As  an  honorary  title  it  was  also  commonly  adopted  by  the  city  itself.  Of 
this  practice  the  Imperial  coinage  affords  ample  evidence,  as  does  also  the 
well-known  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix.  35),  LVi'Spes  ’E^eVtot,  ris 
yap  ianv  dvdpcoTros  os  ov  yivaaKei  ttiv'E^otlcov  n6\iv  vecoKopov  ovcrav  rrjs  peyd\T]s  deas 
'Aprepibos  Kai  rov  AtorreroGs'  ; 

So  also  when  temples  were  erected  and  altars  set  up  in  honour  of  the 
Eoman  Emperor  and  of  the  Imperial  city,  the  servile  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
sought  and  usually  obtained  permission  to  style  themselves  NEGKOPOI , 
the  words  TON  ZEBAZTGN  being  either  expressed  or  understood.  The 
Imperial  Neokorate  probably  carried  with  it  the  right  of  presidency  at 
the  Augustan  Festivals  (ZEBAZMIA)  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  the  sacrifices  and  games  appertaining  thereto.  From  time  to 
time  the  Neokorate  appears  to  have  been  conferred  afresh  upon  the  more 
illustrious  cities.  Thus  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  is  simply 
NEGKOPOZ,  from  Hadrian  to  Caracalla  AIZ  NEGKOPOZ,  then  under 
Caracalla  TPIZ  NEGKOPOZ,  and  in  the  time  of  Elagabalus  TETPAKIZ 
NEGKOPOZ,  and  then  again  TPIZ  NEGKOPOZ  under  Maximinus.  A 
similar  return  to  a lower  number  after  a higher  had  already  been  in  use 
has  been  noticed  at  several  cities.  Eckhel  suggests  in  explanation,  that  a 
Neokorate  conferred  by  a deceased  Emperor  whose  name  was  no  longer  held 
in  honour  may  have  been  suppressed  or  eliminated,  either  because  its  con- 
tinued observance  involved  too  heavy  an  expense,  or  perhaps  to  flatter  the 
new  Emperor,  to  whom  the  mention  of  benefits  conferred  by  his  predecessor 
may  not  always  have  been  acceptable. 
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TTP.QTH.  The  precise  signification  of  the  title  npdiTg  has  been  a subject  of 
nearly  as  much  discussion  among  archaeologists  as  the  claim  to  possess  it 
was  a matter  of  eager  contention  between  rival  cities  in  ancient  times. 
Among  the  towns  which  claimed  the  irpcoTuov  or  primacy  in  their  several 
districts  were  Nicaea  and  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  Pergamum  in  Mysia,  and  others.  By  Dio  Chrysostom  this  strife  was 
ridiculed  as  a contention  about  a mere  empty  title  signifying  nothing,  as  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage : gpeis  8e  olopeOa,  lav  e7nypacf)£>pev  nov 
npccroi , to  7Tpa>Tnov  e£eiv'  nolov , llvdpes  Niropgdf  is,  irpcuTelov  ■ — ov  rl  to  o<fi(X6s 
ccttlv  ; ov  rl  to  epyov  J fif/j’  ov  TroTepov  TrXovoidiTepoi  ycvgaoptda  g pel£oves  g dvvara)- 
Tfpot. ; k.t.X.  ( Orat . xxxviii.  144.)  In  the  words  of  an  old  Greek  proverb 
he  also  says  nepl  ovov  arias  ftiacpepovTai,  ‘ they  quarrel  about  the  shadow  of  an 
ass.’  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  irpaTg,  like  eP86p.g  rgs  'Aolas, 
applied  to  Magnesia,  and  rplrg  raw  ire  I to  Aspendus  (Philostratus,  V.  Apoll.  1 . 
15),  referred  simply  to  the  order  of  precedence  of  the  various  cities  in  the 
grand  processions  with  which  the  public  games  were  opened.  Thus  when 
Ephesus  proudly  styles  herself  g npoiTg  naocov  ica'i  peylorg,  pdvoi  npoiroi  ’ Aolas, 
etc.,  and  Smyrna  irpwroi  ’Aolas  rdXXei  sal  peyedei,  we  may  infer  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Kon/a  'Aolas  celebrated  sometimes  at  Ephesus  and  sometimes  at 
Smyrna.  Similarly  when  Mylilene  is  rrpwrg  Aeofiov,  Samos  nptXrg  T vvlas, 
Tralles  7 rpdorg  ‘EXXados,  etc.  (for  other  examples  see  Index  IV,  s.  v.  npurg), 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  ‘ First  ’ in  the  local  Festivals  called  roiva 
Aeoftlcov,  Koiva  ’loiviov,  and  koivov  rgs  ’EXXados  ( C . I.  Gh\,  5852). 

<hl  AH  ZYMMAXOZ  PGM  AIHN  or  THZTH  (MAH' ZYMMAXOZ  PG- 
MAI flN,  Civitas  foederata,  a title  to  which  those  cities  only  had  a right 
between  whom  and  Borne  a formal  treaty  existed  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
ut  eosdem,  quos  populus  Romanus,  amicos  atque  hostes  habeant  (Livy,  38.  8. 
10).  See  Side  (p.  587),  and  Sillyum  (p.  588). 

chi  AOPflM  AIOZ,  Arnica  Romanorum  ( Carrhae , p.  688),  has  perhaps  a similar 
signification. 

(/3)  Empty  Titles. 

APIZTH  MEHZTH,  Best  and  greatest.  Nicaea,  p.  443. 

r[NflPI  MOZ  (?)],  Notable.  Abila,  p.  664;  Gadara,  p.  665. 

EN  AOZOZ,  Illustrious.  Side,  p.  587  ; Anazarbus,  p.  598  ; Damascus,  p.  662. 

ENAOZOTEPA,  More  illustrious.  Syedrcc,  p.  612. 

ENTIMOZ,  Honourable.  Lalassis,  p.  604. 

ETTIZHMOZ,  Distinguished.  Neapolis  Samariae,  p.  678. 

EZTIA  OEHN,  Home  of  the  Gods.  Gei'manicojwlis,  p.  433. 

EYZEBHZ,  Holy.  Zephyrium,  p.  618. 

EYZEBHZ  KAI  EYTENHZ,  Holy  and  noble.  Nicaea,  p.  443. 

OEIOZ,  Divine.  Carrhae,  p.  688. 

A AMTTPOT ATH,  Most  splendid.  Side,  p.  587. 

MATPOZ  AFTOIKflN  TTOAEGN,  Mother  of  Colonies.  Heraclcia  Bith., 
p.  443.  See  also  MHTPOTTOAIZ. 

MYZTIZ,  Initiated.  Side,  p.  587. 

T7EI0Z  (1),  Pius,  after  Antoninus  Pius(l).  Ephesus,  p.  498. 

ZEMNH,  Venerable.  Syedra,  p.  612. 
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§ 17.  Alliance  Coins. 

Alliances  of  two  or  more  cities  are  of  very  common  occurrence  on  the 
coinage  of  the  Imperial  age,  especially  in  Asia  Minor.  A ‘ Concordia  ’ of  two 
cities  is  expressed  by  the  word  0 M 0 N 0 1 A,  as  ANTIOXEflN  KAI  AAOAI- 
KEflN  OMONOIA.  The  types  of  alliance  coins  are  various,  but  they  almost 
always  contain  some  kind  of  allusion  to  the  alliance.  In  most  cases  the  allied 
towns  are  represented  by  their  respective  divinities;  thus  a coin  of  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  and  Pergamum,  in  alliance,  has  for  its  type  the  Ephesian  Artemis, 
the  Nemesis  of  Smyrna,  and  the  Asklepios  of  Pergamum.  Sometimes  the  types 
were  considered  as  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  the  towns  between  which  the 
alliance  was  contracted,  a single  name,  that  of  the  issuing  state,  being  placed 
on  the  coin,  as  OMONOIA  M YTI AHN  AlflN,  the  divinities  represented 
showing  quite  cleai’ly  that  the  alliance  in  question  was  between  Mytilene,  Per- 
gamum, Ephesus,  and  Smyrna.  Another  type  of  common  occurrence  is  Two 
hands  joined.  This  device  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  the  word  OMONOIA, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  the  type. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  o/xovoiat.  recorded  on  Greek  coins  of 
the  Imperial  age  Eckhel  (iv.  338)  has  justly  remarked  that  they  cannot  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  veritable  alliances  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence,  or 
even  of  monetary  alliances,  for  these  would  hardly  have  been  permitted  by  their 
Roman  masters.  Sometimes  when  the  allied  towns  happen  to  be  near  neigh- 
bours we  may  suppose  that  the  alliances  consisted  in  the  joint  celebration  of 
games  and  festivals,  but  in  the  case  of  cities  remote  from  one  another  they 
can  be  little  else  than  mere  empty  compliments  paid  by  one  municipality  to 
another. 

§ 18.  Colonial  Coins. 

The  coinage  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  the  Western  portion  of  the  Empire  comes 
to  an  end  quite  early.  In  Sicily  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  reign  of 
Augustus;  in  Africa  and  Numidia,  that  of  Tiberius;  in  Spain,  that  of  Cali- 
gula. Babba  in  Mauretania  is  the  only  colony  in  the  West  which  continues  to 
coin  money  down  to  the  time  of  Galba,  A.  D.  68-69  (Eckhel,  iv.  500). 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonial  coinage  was  prolonged,  like  that 
of  the  Greek  towns,  down  to  the  age  of  Gallienus.  A large  number  of  cities 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  not  colonized  until  the  time  of  Sept.  Severus  or  even 
later.  Nearly  all  such  towns  on  their  colonization  had  the  Latin  language 
imposed  upon  them,  in  place  of  the  Greek  which  they  had  formerly  made  use  of. 
The  types  of  colonial  coins  are  various.  There  are,  however,  a few  which,  from 
their  continual  recurrence  on  the  coins  of  colonies,  and  of  colonies  only,  must 
be  considered  as  distinctive  colonial  types.  These  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  The  Founder  of  the  Colony  performing  the  sacred  rite  of  marking  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  town  with  a plough  to  which  a bull  and  a cow  are  yoked. 
Cf.  Servius  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  755,  ‘ Conditores  enim  civitatis  taurum  in 
dexteram,  vaccam  intrinsecus  jungebant,  et  incincti  ritu  Gabino,  id  est,  togae 
parte  caput  velati,  parte  succinct!,  tenebant  stivam  incurvam  ut  glebae  onmes 
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intrinsecus  caderent.  Et  ita  sulco  ducto  loca  murorum  designabant,  aratrum 
suspendentes  circa  loca  portarum.’ 

(ii)  Military  standards,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Legions  from  which  the  colonists  were  drawn. 

(iii)  The  Wolf  and  Twins,  symbolical  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  colony. 

(iv)  Aeneas  carrying  his  father  Anchises  and  accompanied  by  the  young 
Ascanius. 

(v)  The  Satyr  Marsyas,  standing  with  his  right  hand  raised  and  with  a 
wine-skin  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  in  the  attitude  of  the  famous  statue  in  the 
Roman  Forum  and  symbolical  of  the  jus  Latinum  enjoyed  by  a town.  (Cf. 
Servius  ad  Aen.  iii.  20  ; iv.  58  ; and  Macrob.  Saturn .,  iv.  12.) 

The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  Colonies  are  in  the  nominative  case  and 
often  much  abbreviated,  as  C.  I.  A.  D.  for  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Diensis,  on 
coins  of  Dium.  (For  other  abbreviations  see  Index  IV  ($).)  In  addition  to 
the  names  which  the  colonies  received  from  the  Emperors  by  whom  they  were 
founded,  such  as  Julia,  Trajana,  Hadriana,  etc.,  they  frequently  adopted  an 
additional  epithet  or  title,  such  as  VICTRIX,  INVICTA,  FELIX,  PIA, 
NOBILIS,  PVLCHRA,  PACENSIS,  PRIMA,  GEMINA  or  CEMELLA, 
CONCORDIA,  LAVS  I V L I A,  etc.  The  origin  of  most  of  these  is  doubtful; 
the  title  GEMINA,  however,  clearly  signifies  that  the  colonies  so  called  were 
founded  by  veterans  from  two  legions,  or  from  a legion  itself  called  Gemina  or 
Gemella  from  its  mixed  composition.  Cf.  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.  4,  * Unam 
(legionem)  quam  factam  ex  duabus  gemellam  appellabat.’ 

The  following  among  other  magistrates’  titles  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  coins  of  Roman  colonies  (see  Index  V (| 3) ) : — 

II  VIR.,  Duumviri. 

II  VIR  Q_;  or  Q_VlNQj,  Duumviri  quinquennales. 

PRAEF.  II  VIR.,  Praefecti  duumviri;  PRAEF.  Q_V I N Q_.,  Praefecti  qninquen- 

nales ; Mil  VIR.,  Quatuor  viri. 

AED.,  Aediles.  (Coins  of  Spain.) 

DD.,  Decuriones.  The  formula  EX  D.D.  stands  for  ex  decreto  decurionum. 

§ 19.  Dated  Coins. 

The  ordinary  method  by  which  the  ancients  dated  their  coins  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  inscribing  upon  them  the  name  of  the  eponymous  annual  magis- 
trate. It  was  not  until  after  the  age  of  Alexander  that  the  custom  of  placing 
dates  in  the  form  of  numerals  upon  the  coins  began  to  prevail.  After  the 
foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria  the  practice  was  intro- 
duced of  dating  the  Royal  Syrian  coins  according  to  the  Seleucid  era,  which 
was  computed  from  b.  c.  312.  In  Egypt  the  Ptolemies  usually  dated  their 
money  by  the  regnal  years  of  the  king.  This  custom  of  dating  according  to  an 
epoch  became  common  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  the  second  and 
first  centuries  b.  c.,  and  was  continued  under  the  Empire. 

The  epochs  in  use  at  the  various  cities  owed  their  origin  to  various  circum- 
stances. Some  are  local  eras,  dating  from  an  important  event  in  the  histor> 
of  the  city  on  the  coins  of  which  they  occur.  Others  were  computed  from  one 
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or  other  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  district  or  the  province  in 
which  the  cities  using  them  were  situated.  Of  the  former  class  it  is  frequently 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence,  to  decide  to  what  event  they 
owe  their  origin,  although  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  year  from 
which  they  start. 

Among  the  well  known  and  widely  used  historical  eras  the  following  may  be 
here  mentioned.  The  eras  of  merely  local  interest  will  be  noticed  under  the  towns 
where  they  occur,  and  a list  of  them  will  be  found  in  Index  VII,  s.  v.  ‘ Era.’ 

The  Seleucid  Era.  After  the  victory  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  over 
Demetrius  at  Gaza,  B.  c.  312,  the  former  took  possession  of  Babylonia.  Hence 
the  Seleucid  era  was  reckoned  from  October  1st,  b.c.  312. 

The  Pompeian  Era.  In  b.c.  64  Pompeius  after  the  defeat  of  Tigranes 
entered  Syria.  During  the  winter  b.c.  64-63  he  had  his  headquarters  in 
Damascus  and  spent  some  months  in  organizing  the  affairs  of  Syria  and 
reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  a Eoman  province.  The  coins  of  Antioch, 
Epiphaneia,  and  Seleucia  in  Syria,  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and  of 
Dora  in  Phoenicia,  confirm  the  fact  that  the  Pompeian  era  was  computed  from 
b.c.  64. 

The  Caesarian  Era  dates  from  the  victory  of  Caesar  over  Pompeius  at 
Pharsalia,  Aug.  9th,  b.c.  48.  The  city  of  Antioch,  however,  reckoned  the  com- 
mencement of  the  era  from  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  b.c.  49.  The 
people  of  Laodiceia  in  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  first  year  of  the 
Caesarian  era  to  end  in  b.c.  47,  when  Caesar  spent  some  time  in  their  city  and 
conferred  many  benefits  upon  it.  For  like  reasons  Aegae  in  Cilicia  and  Gabala 
in  Syria  computed  the  beginning  of  the  Caesarian  era  from  the  year  b.c.  47. 

The  Actian  Era  dates  from  the  victory  of  Caesar  over  Antony  at  Actium 
in  b.c.  31.  See  Beroea,  p.  211;  Antioch,  p.  657;  Apameia,  p.  658;  Rliosus, 
p.  661;  and  Seleucia,  p.  661. 

The  mode  of  expressing  the  date  is  as  follows  : — 
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The  numerals  are  sometimes  preceded  by  the  word  €TOYC,  as  6TOYC  PAT 
Anno  133.  On  the  Egyptian  coinage,  both  under  the  Ptolemies  and  under  the 
Roman  Emperors,  the  character  L almost  always  precedes  the  date.  This  sign 
is  an  ancient  Egyptian  symbol,  which  is  used  in  papyrus  inscriptions  to  show 
that  the  characters  which  follow  it  are  numerals.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  it  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  rare  word  At«d/3ay,  a year,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a mistaken  explanation. 
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Gold  coins  (aurum)  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  N. 

Electrum  coins  „ ,,  „ EL. 

Silver  coins  (argentum)  „ „ At. 

Billon  and  Potin  coins  (alloys  of  silver  and  bronze)  by  Bil.  and  Pot. 

Bronze  coins  (aes)  " JE. 

The  disk  of  metal  on  which  the  types  are  struck  is  called  the  Flan. 

The  front  or  face  of  a coin  is  called  the  Obverse.  Obv. 

The  back  of  the  coin  is  called  the  Reverse.  Rev. 

The  principal  device  represented  on  the  obv.  or  rev.  is  called  the  Type. 

Adjunct  devices  or  secondary  types  are  called  Symbols. 

The  area  or  space  between  the  type  and  the  circumference  is  called  the  Field. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  area  beneath  the  type  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  field  by 
a horizontal  line  is  called  the  Fxergue. 

Portions  of  a coin  which  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  field  are  said  to 
be  Incuse. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page  39,  line  1 5,  for  site  read  side. 

Page  53.  line  7, for  PYAAIl  read  APOAA(?). 

Page  53;  l'ne  4 from  bottom  for  AYK  I ZKOZ  read  AYK  I NOZ. 

Page  243,  line  11,  Demetrius.  This  coin,  a cast  of  which  from  the  specimen  in  the 
Hunter  Collection  I have  only  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  is 
false.  The  name  of  this  Demetrius  must  therefore  be  struck  out  from  the 
list  of  Thracian  dynasts. 

Page  323,  line  1 ,for  HP  AK  A HZ  read  HPAKAE1AHZ. 

Page  323,  line  8,  for  Roma?  read  Metellus  ? 

Page  348,  line  7 from  bottom,  for  Buraecus  read  Buraicus. 

Page  400.  The  coins  here  attributed  to  Naxos  in  Crete  must  be  transferred  to  Axus 
in  the  same  island,  the  initial  letter  or  N being  a local  form  of  the 
Digamma.  See  Halbherr,  Mittheilungen  des  Arch.  Inst,  in  Athen.,  Bd.  XI. 
p.  84. 

Page  422,  line  6 from  bottom,  for  First  read  Fourth  to  First. 

Page  424,  line  2, for  T10N,T OY  read  TTONT OY. 

Page  462,  1.  20,  for  Caria  read  Lydia. 

Page  630,  Germa  Galatiae.  The  coins  reading  ACTIA  DVSARIA  probably 
belong  to  Bostra  in  Arabia  (see  Zeit.f.  Num.,  1886,  p.  279). 

Page  651,  line  15  from  bottom,^?1  Tripolis  b.c.  64  read  Tripolis  B.c.  in. 

Page  674,1.  2,  for  from  the  Seleucid  and  Pompeian  eras  B.C.  312  and  B.c.  64  read 
from  the  Seleucid  era  B.c.  312  or  from  the  era  of  Tripolis  B.c.  III.  (See 
J.  P.  Six,  L'lrede  Tripolis,  Ann.  de  Num.,  1886.) 

Page  689,  line  22,  for  Marciniana  read  Macriniana. 

Page  783,  line  24, for  HP[EMENOZ]  read  HP[HMENOZ]. 
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[Heiss,  Monnaies  antiques  cle  VEspagne.  Paris,  1870. 

Delgado,  Medullas  autonomas  de  Espa.ua.  Seville,  1871-1876. 

Zobel  de  Zangrdniz,  Estudio  histdrico  de  la  moneda  antigua  Espanola.  Madrid,  1879.] 

The  ancient  coins  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are  of  the  following 
classes : Greek,  Phoenician,  Hispano-Carthaginian,  Romano-Iberian,  and 
Roman. 

Before  circ.  n.c.  350. 

Uncertain  mints.  The  earliest  coins  struck  in  Spain  consist  of  small 
divisions  of  the  Phocaic  drachm,  Thirds,  Sixths,  Twelfths,  and  Twenty- 
fourths,  weighing  respectively  about  18,  9,  45,  and  grains.  These 
coins  are  of  the  class  which  appears  to  have  been  current  in  various 
Greek  colonies  along  the  north-western  coasts  of  Italy,  and  those  of 
Liguria.  The  varieties  found  in  Spain  are,  however,  less  archaic  in  style 
than  those  discovered  in  1867  at  Auriol  in  the  Department  of  the 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  at  Volterra  in  Tuscany  ( Revue  mimismatique, 
N.  S.  xiv.  348-360,  and  Periodico  di  Numismatica,  1872,  208).  For 
the  most  part  these  little  coins  have  archaic  heads  on  the  obverse  and 
incuse  reverses. 

Emporiae  was  founded  by  Phocaeans  of  Massilia  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  cent.  B.  c.  It  was  situated  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Spain,  and  it  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  chief  ports  in  the  western  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  supplanting  the  neighbouring  town  of  Rhoda. 

Circ.  b.c.  350-250. 

Among  the  uncertain  coins  of  Spanish  origin  above  mentioned  are  some 
with  types  on  both  sides  bearing  the  legends  E,  EM,  or  EM P.  They  bear 
on  the  obverse  either  a head  of  Persephone  or  a head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
the  reverse  a cock,  one  or  two  ivy-leaves,  three  astragali,  a cuttle-fish,  a 
two-handled  vase,  a bull’s  head  facing,  a wolf’s  head,  an  owl,  a man- 
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headed  bull,  or  a goat  standing.  The  later  varieties  show  sometimes  a 
female  head  facing  with  flowing  hair  or  a head  of  Persephone  in  profile, 
and  on  the  reverse  a horseman  with  flying  chlamys,  a bird,  three  birds, 
a female  head,  a butting  bull,  two  dolphins,  or  last,  a flying  Pegasos 
whose  head  is  sometimes  fancifully  formed  like  a little  winged  Eros 
seated  in  a stooping  posture  and  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  his 
feet.  These  last-mentioned  obols  of  the  Pegasos  type  are  contemporary 
with  the  better-known  drachms  of  Emporiae,  of  which  the  chief  varieties 
are  the  following: — 

Shortly  before  circ.  b.c.  250. 


ENrOPITnN  Head  of  Persephone 
copied  from  Siculo-Punic  coins. 

Similar  head  surrounded  hy  dolphins. 

Id. 

Head  of  Artemis  r.,  in  front,  dolphins. 


Horse  standing  crowned  hy  flying  Nike, 
(Heiss,  M on.  ant.  cle  V Esjoagne,  PI.  I. 

i) At  Drachm 

ENPOPITHN  Pegasos  flying  r. 

(Heiss,  PI.  I.  2)  . . . At  Drachm 

EMPOPITHN  Pegasos  r.,  his  head 
formed  like  a crouching  Eros.  (Heiss, 

PI.  I.  3-7) At  Drachm 

„ Id.  (Heiss,  PI.  I.  8) . At  Drachm 


These  drachms  are  of  the  same  standard  as  those  of  Massilia,  Rhoda, 
and  Gades.  In  weight  they  range  between  78  and  62  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  250-206. 


The  drachms  of  this  period  struck  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Emporiae, 
frequently  bear  Iberian  inscriptions  and  are  clearly  imitated  from  the 
purely  Greek  coins  above  described.  These  continued  to  be  struck  at 
least  down  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Roman  Province  in 
b.c.  206;  the  later  issues  having  been  already  reduced  to  the  weight 
of  the  older  Roman  denarii  of  lb.,  somewhat  less  than  70  grs. 

The  remaining  coins  of  Emporiae  are  bronze  of  the  Romano-Iberian 
class  (see  below,  p.  5). 

Rhoda  was  an  ancient  foundation  from  the  island  of  Rhodes.  It 
stood  in  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenaeum  promontory.  Its  coinage 
is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  earliest  drachms  of  Emporiae,  by  which 
it  was  superseded  after  being  current  for  a short  time  only. 


Shortly  before  circ.  b.c.  250. 


P 0 A H T H N Head  of  Persephone. 


Rose  in  full  bloom  seen  in  front.  (Heiss, 
PI.  I.  1-3)  . At  Drachm  78-70  grs. 


Of  these  coins,  which  are  all  of  good  style,  there  are  great  numbers  of 
Iberian  and  Gaulish  imitations,  many  of  them  extremely  barbarous  and, 
for  the  most  part,  belonging  to  a more  recent  period.  The  reverse-type 
of  the  coins  of  this  city,  the  Rose,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  town.  Cf.  also  the  same  type  on  the  coins  of  Rhodes. 


Gades  {Cadiz),  the  extreme  western  emporium  of  the  ancient  world, 
was  established  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before  the  beginning  of  classical 
history.  Its  silver  coinage  cannot,  however,  have  commenced  much 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  cent.  B.C.,  and  it  comes  to  an  end  in 
B.  c.  206,  when  the  town  submitted  to  the  Romans.  The  types  of  its 
coins  refer  to  the  cultus  of  the  Tyrian  Herakles  (Melkart)  and  to  the 
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fisheries  for  which  Gades  was  famous  (Athen.  vii.  p.  315 ; Pollux,  vi.  49  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Gadeira). 

Before  circ.  B.  c.  250-20G. 

Head  of  the  Tyrian  Herakles  (Melkart)  Tunny  fish  and  Phoenician  inscrr. ; 
in  lion’s  skin.  (Heiss,  PI.  LI.  1-4.  above,  b))2V  or  ; beneath,  TiJK 

or  -run M 

The  denominations  known  are  the  drachm,  78  grs.,  half-drachm, 
39  grs->  together  with  Sixths,  Twelfths,  and  Twenty-fourths  of  the 
drachm,  the  three  last  being  uninscribed.  The  standard  to  which  these 
coins  belong  is  either  indigenous  or  of  Carthaginian  origin,  and  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  money  of  Emporiae  and  Rhoda. 


Ebusus.  The  island  of  Ebusus  ( Iviza ) was  inhabited  by  a Phoenician 
population.  It  was  always  closely  allied  with  Carthage,  whence  the 
standard  of  its  coins  was  derived.  The  silver  money  of  Ebusus  is  prob- 
ably contemporary  with  that  of  Emporiae,  but  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  B.C.  217,  when  the  Balearic  islands  submitted  to  Rome. 

Dancing  Kabeiros  facing  holding  ham-  Bull  walking.  (Heiss,  PI.  LXIII.  1, 
mer  and  serpent.  2) At 

Didrachm  154  grs.,  Hemidrachm  39  grs.,  and  Quarter-drachm.  The 
bronze  coins  of  Ebusus  have  usually  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  a 
Kabeiros  with  hammer  and  serpent,  and  on  the  reverse  an  inscription, 
in  Phoenician  characters,  DttO'N,  containing  the  name  of  the  island. 
The  soil  of  Ebusus  was  supposed  to  possess  the  property  of  destroying 
venomous  reptiles:  ‘Ebusi  terra  serpentes  fugat’  (Plin.  H.N.  iii.  v.  11). 
Hence  perhaps  the  type. 


Hispano-Carthaginian  Coinage.  The  founder  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  Spain,  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  his  successors  Hasdrubal  and 
Hannibal,  have  left  us  a record  of  their  dominion  in  that  country  in 
a series  of  silver  coins  which,  however,  are  unfortunately  for  the  most 
part  without  inscriptions,  but  the  circumstance  that  they  are  almost 
always  found  in  Spain  places  their  attribution  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Their-  place  of  mintage  must  have  been  Carthago  Nova,  the 
capital  of  the  Barcide  rulers  of  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
were  the  prolific  silver-mines  then  worked  for  the  first  time.  This 
coinage  begins  about  B.C.  234  and  comes  to  an  end  in  B.C.  210,  when  the 
city  of  Carthago  Nova  was  surprised  and  taken  by  P.  Scipio.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  types : — 

Circ.  b.c.  234-210. 


(i)  Head  of  Persephone. 

Id. 

Id. 

(ii)  Young  male  head. 

Id. 

(ni)  Head  of  young  Herakles,  laur.  with 
club. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  laur. 
Head  of  Pallas  in  round  crested 
helmet. 

Id. 

(See  Monatsbericht  dev  Icon.  AJcad.  d. 


Horse  and  Palm-tree HI 

Horse  without  Palm-tree  . . . Ht 

Horse’s  head HC 

Horse  and  Palm-tree Hi 

Horse  without  Palm-tree  . . . Hi 

Elephant Hi 

Elephant  with  rider Hi 

Horse  standing , yg 

Palm-tree 


Wissenschaften.  Berlin,  1863.) 
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The  standard  which  these  coins  follow  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician, 
the  denominations  found  are  the  Hexadrachm  354  grs.,  Tetradrachrn 
236  grs.,  Tridrachm  177  grs.,  Didrachm  1 1 8 grs.,  Drachm  59  grs.,  and 
Hemidrachm  29  grs. 

The  attribution  of  the  above-described  series  of  coins  to  Spain  rather 
than  to  the  African  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  Mauretania,  to  which 
countries  they  were  ascribed  by  Muller,  is  due  to  Seiior  Zobel  de 
Zangroniz  (E studio  histdrico  de  la  moneda  antigua  Espailola,  Madrid,  1 879), 
who  defends  it  in  the  first  place  because  they  have  hitherto  been  found 
exclusively  in  Spain,  and  this  not  only  singly  but  in  whole  hoards ; and 
in  the  second  place  on  historical  grounds,  it  being  extremely  improbable 
that  the  Barcide  rulers  of  Spain,  who  derived  their  wealth  from  the  rich 
Spanish  silver-mines,  should  have  contented  themselves  with  an  insigni- 
ficant bronze  currency,  or  should  have  been  at  the  pains  of  sending  their 
silver  to  be  coined  at  Carthage. 

The  coins  of  type  (i)  (head  of  Persephone)  are  attributed  by  Muller  to 
Carthage ; those  of  type  (ii)  (young  male  head)  to  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia  (b.  c.  202-148);  and  those  of  type  (iii)  (head  of  Herakles)  to 
Micipsa  and  his  brothers  (b.C.  148-118). 

Zobel  points  out  the  improbability  of  these  kings  having  issued  pure 
silver  in  large  quantities  at  a time  when  Carthage  herself,  for  half  a 
century  before  her  destruction,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a billon 
coinage  after  having  lost  the  Spanish  silver-mines.  St}7le  of  art,  histo- 
rical probability,  and  the  provenance  of  the  coins  themselves,  all  seem  to 
indicate  a Spanish  origin  under  the  rule  of  the  Barcides,  B.  c.  234-2 1 o. 
Senor  Zobel  also  regards  as  Spanish  the  following  coins : — 


Fig.  1. 


Bust  of  king  diademed. 
Head  of  king  diademed  '. 


Punic  inscr.  Galloping  horse  (Fig.  1 ). 

At  224  grs. 

Prow  of  war-galley  with  oars.  (Muller, 
Num.  de  Vane.  Afrique,  IV.  71)  . . 

N 117,  and  At  229  and  1 13  gis. 


Fig.  2. 


Head  of  king  with  wreath  and  diadem 
entwined. 


Elephant  (Fig.  2)  . 


At  108  grs. 


1 The  gold  stater  here 
M.  Sambon  of  Naples. 


described,  I believe  for  the  first  time,  is  at  present  in  the  possession 
Its  authenticity  is,  however,  not  above  suspicion. 


of 
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These  are  attributed  by  Muller  respectively  to  Vermina  of  Mauretania, 
circ.  B.C.  200,  to  Bocchus  I or  II  or  Bogud  I of  Mauretania,  B.  c.  106-50, 
and  to  Jugurtha  of  Numidia,  B.  0.  118— 106. 

Romano-Iberian  and  Latin  Currency.  This  extensive  group  of  coins 
owes  its  origin  to  the  introduction  of  Roman  money  into  Spain,  and  to 
the  organisation  of  a native  currency  under  Roman  supervision. 

The  Romano-Iberian  coinage  is  classed  by  Senor  Zobel  under  the 
following  geographical  headings  : — 


HlSPANIA  ClTERIOR. 


I.  Eastern  Region. 

1.  District  of  Emporiae. 

2.  „ „ Tarraco. 

3.  „ .,  Ilerda. 

4.  ,,  .,  Saguntum. 

II.  Northern  Division. 

5.  District  of  Osca. 

6.  „ „ Pompaelo. 

7*  )5  „ Turiaso. 

8.  „ „ Calagurris. 


III.  Central  Begion. 

9.  District  of  Numantia. 

10.  „ ,,  Bilbilis. 

11.  „ Segobriga. 

IV.  Southern  Begion. 

12.  District  of  Carthago  Nova. 

13.  ,,  „ Acci. 

14.  ,,  ,,  Castulo. 


Hispania  Ulterior. 

I.  Eastern  Begion. 

1.  District  of  Obulco  [Corduba]. 

2.  „ ,,  Iliberis. 

II.  Southern  Region. 

3.  District  of  Malaea  [Abdera]. 

4-  >,  ,,  Asido  [Carteia]. 

5-  » „ Cades. 


III.  Western  Region. 

6.  District  of  Carmo  [Hispalis]. 

7-  » „ Myrtilis  [Emerita], 

8-  „ „ Salacia  [Ebora]1. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule  that  the  Iberian  inscriptions  on 
the  reverses  of  the  coins  furnish  the  names  of  the  tribes  for  whom  or  bv 
whom  the  coins  were  issued.  These  names  are  in  many  cases  identical 
with  those  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  district,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  the  money  of  the  most 
important  towns  the  name  of  the  tribe  takes  the  place  of  that  of  the 
city,  thus,  for  example,  the  Iberian  coins 

Of  Empoiiae  are  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Indigetes, 


Barcino 
Tarraco 
Osca 

Numantia 

Saguntum 

Carthago  Nova 
Acci 


Laietani, 
Cessetani, 
Celsitani. 
Aregoradenses. 
f Arsen  ses  or 
) Ardeates. 
Sethicenses. 
Igloetes. 


coinJin  ^^0 1 te do vince6  th°8e  ***  °hief  mi"tinS  °f  the  Latiu  and  lafcer  Imperial 
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The  difficulty  of  attributing  the  coins  with  Iberian  legends  to  the 
various  localities  is  considerable,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  ancient  names  were  exchanged  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  dominion  for  Latin  names,  and  in  such  cases 
the  attributions  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  Only 
the  repeated  discovery  of  the  same  classes  of  coins  in  the  same  districts 
can  afford  us  any  solid  basis  for  a geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
coins ; and  even  when  we  are  tolerably  certain  as  to  the  district  to 
which  a given  class  belongs,  there  must  frequently  remain  an  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  locality  within  that  district  to  which  the 
class  in  question  ought  to  be  ascribed.  Further,  when  the  exact  find- 
spot  of  a coin  is  known,  its  importance  as  evidence  that  the  coin  was 
issued  there  must  not  be  exaggerated,  for  the  reason  that  the  Iberian 
money  was  issued  for  military  purposes,  and  was  carried  about  from 
town  to  town,  and  often  from  province  to  province  in  the  military 
chests  of  the  various  legions. 

The  Iberian  coinage  was,  in  fact,  Roman  money,  which  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  introduce  among  the  various  Spanish  peoples 
of  the  Citerior  Province  in  the  form  in  which  it  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  them,  viz.  with  native  Iberian  inscriptions. 

In  the  Ulterior  Province,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, the  various  communities  were  left  very  much  to  follow  their  own 
devices  in  the  matter  of  coinage,  which  was,  however,  restricted  to 
bronze.  They  chose  their  own  coin-types,  and  placed  upon  their  money 
the  name  of  the  tribe  and  the  names  of  their  own  local  magistrates  in 
Iberian,  Phoenician,  Liby-Phoenician  or  Latin  characters.  The  difficulty 
of  deciphering  these  inscriptions  brings  a new  element  of  doubt  into  the 
work  of  attributing  the  coins  of  this  province,  which  exists  to  a far  less 
degree  in  the  case  of  the  money  of  the  Citerior. 

The  Romano-Iberian  coins  are  classed  chronologically  by  Senor  Zobel 
in  the  following  periods  : — 


I. 


II. 

III. 


IV. 


Circ.  e.  c. 

226-214. 

2 18. 
[2 1 7 •] 
214-204. 
204-154. 


Vietoriati  of  Saguntum,  1st  series,  wt.  3 scruples.  (Wt.  52^  grs.) 
Emporitan  drachmae  reduced  to  the  older  standard  of  the  dena- 
rius of  J-.j  lb.  (Wt.  70  grs.) 

Oldest  coins  with  Latin  legends  in  the  Ulterior  Province. 

The  Romans  begin  to  strike  bronze  coins  in  the  Citerior  Province 
with  Iberian  inscriptions. 

[Reduction  of  the  Roman  denarius  to  the  weight  of  -fa  lb.] 
(Wt.  60  grs.) 

New  issue  of  Vietoriati  of  Saguntum  on  the  reduced  standard. 
(Wt,  45  grs.) 

Largest  issues  of  Romano-Iberian  money. 

B.c.  195.  Emporiae  and  Saguntum  cease  to  strike  silver. 

B.c.  171.  Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Carteia. 

Carteia  strikes  the  divisions  of  the  As  in  bronze. 


154~133-  b.c.  154.  Lusitano-Celtiberian  War  [of  Viriatus  or  Numantia]. 
b.c.  138.  Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Valencia. 

Valencia  strikes  uncial  bronze  with  Latin  Legends. 

B.c.  133.  Fall  of  Numantia. 

All  coinage  prohibited  in  the  Citerior  except  the  bronze  of 
Emporiae  and  Saguntum. 
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The  provincial  reforms  of  b.c.  133  put  an  end  to  the  official  coinage  of 
money  with  Iberian  inscriptions. 

The  war  of  Sertorius,  b.c.  80-72,  brought  about  a temporary  renewal 
for  a few  years  of  bronze  money  with  bilingual  (Iberian  and  Latin) 
inscriptions.  There  is  also  an  isolated  coin  with  an  Iberian  legend,  and 
a type  which  perhaps  refers  to  the  fall  of  Ilerda,  b.c.  49.  With  these 
exceptions  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  are  no  Iberian  coins 
subsequent  to  b.c.  133. 

Latin  Coinage. 

Circ.  b.c. 

49-45.  Civil  war  in  Spain. 

Renewal  in  some  towns  of  the  Citerior  Province  of  a bronze  coinage 
with  Latin  inscriptions. 

29-A.D.  41.  Imperial  Coinage. 

B.c.  27.  Augustus.  Bronze  and  brass  coinage  in  the  three  new 
provinces,  Tarraconensis,  Baetica,  and  Lusitania,  continued  under 
Tiberius,  A.  d.  14-37,  anfl  Caligula,  A.  d.  37-41;  but  under  the 
last  only  in  Tarraconensis. 


GALLIA. 

[Saussaye,  Nurnismatique  cle  la  Gaule  Narbonnaise.  Paris,  1842. 

Duchalais,  Description  cles  mddailles  Gauloises.  Paris,  1846. 

Huclier,  L' Art  Gaulois.  Paris,  186S. 

Robert,  Monnaies  Gauloises.  Paris,  1880.] 

The  coins  of  ancient  Gaul  consist  of  three  principal  classes : (i)  Greek, 
of  the  town  of  Massilia;  (ii)  native  Gaulish,  imitated  originally  from 
Greek  coins ; and  (iii)  Roman  colonial  of  Lugdunum,  Nemausus,  Vienna, 
and  Cabellio  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 


Massilia  was  a colony  of  Phocaea  founded  about  B.  c.  600.  Its  earliest 
coins  are  small  uninscribed  divisions  of  the  Phocaic  drachm  with  incuse 
reverses  and  of  various  types  (Tresor  d’Auriol,  Rev.  num.  N.  S.  xiv.  348, 
and  Melanges  cle  Num.  i.  12  sqq.).  Notwithstanding  their  archaic  appear- 
ance it  does  not  seem  that  these  little  coins  are  much  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  were 
several  issues  of  such  coins,  extending  perhaps  over  a period  of  70  or  80 
years. 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  a series  of  small  coins,  for  the  most  part 
obols,  struck  on  both  sides.  Among  these  the  following  types  may  be 
mentioned : — 


Before  circ.  b.c.  350. 

He.adofApollo^pof  archaic  style, wear-  Wheel.  (Saussaye,  PI.  I.  12-17.) 
ing  a helmet  on  which  is  a wheel.  - --  - 


At  Obol  1 3-8  gi  s. 
The  wheel  may  be  here  an  emblem  of  Apollo  as  the  sun-god. 

Head  of  Artemis,  of  archaic  style.  M Crab.  (Saussaye,  PI.  I.  6-10.) 

At  Obol. 

The  crab  may  be  here  a symbol  of  Artemis  as  the  Protectress  of  Ports, 
liipevoo-KOTros  (Callim,  Rian.  39,  259). 


K(rpaxf)  t^“schaic  8tatue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo  as  described  by  Paus.  Lac.  19,  lXet  5*  ini  T| 7 
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After  circ.  b.  c.  350. 


About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
appearance  at  Massilia  : — 


Head  of  Artemis,  her  hair  adorned 
with  sprigs  of  olive. 


century  ther  drachm  makes  its  first 


MASS  A Lion.  (Fig.  3) 

At.  Drachm  58-55  grs. 


Fig.  3. 


The  earliest  specimens  of  these  drachms  are  of  very  beautiful  work. 
The  first  branch  of  the  olive-tree  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Massilia 
with  the  statue  of  Artemis  from  Ephesus1,  hence  its  pi'esence  on  these 
coins.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  was  a source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
town. 

The  fine  style  of  art  was  not  long  maintained  on  the  coins  of  Massilia. 
This  is  partly  due  to  their  having  been  carelessly  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  for  they  were  for  a long  time  the  chief  currency  not  only 
of  Southern  Gaul  as  far  as  Lyons  but  even  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Po. 
They  were  extensively  copied  by  the  various  Celtic  tribes,  and  the 
bai'barous  imitations  are  now  far  more  common  than  the  pieces  of  pure 
Greek  work.  The  smaller  divisions  have  generally  on  the  obverse  a head 
of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse  a Wheel  and  the  letters  M A (Saussaye,  PI. 
I.  24-50). 

After  c<rc.  B.c.  200. 

About  the  close  of  the  third  century  a change  takes  place  both  in  the 
style  and  weight  of  the  Massilian  coins. 

Head  of  Ai'temis,  with  quiver  at  her  MA££AAIHTflN  Lion 

shoulder  (E.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLIV.  1).  (At.  42-40  grs.) 

This  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  drachm  was  sudden,  not  gradual. 
It  was  the  l'esult  of  the  adoptioix  of  the  standard  of  the  Victoriahts 
( = § of  the  Roman  denarius)2 3. 

Among  the  bronze  coins  of  Massilia  the  following  are  ol  frequent 
occurrence : — 


Head  of  Apollo  (Saussaye,  PI.  VI.  283-  MA££AAIHTON  Bull  butting  AS  95 
303). 

Head  of  Pallas  (Saussaye,  PI.  IX.  M A Tripod &9 

377-387)- 

It  is  probable  that  Massilia  finally  lost  the  right  of  coining  after  its 
capture  by  C.  Trebonius,  Caesar  s Legatus,  b. c.  49  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  2.5, 
Caesar). 


1 The  two  principal  temples  at  Massilia  were  those  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  and  of  Apollo 

Delphinios  (Strab.  p.  179).  , . , _ 

3 The  Victoriatus  was  originally  a Campanian  coin,  but  after  the  tall  ot  Capua,  b.c.  211, 
the  coinage  of  the  Victoriate  was  transferred  to  Rome,  where  it  continued  to  be  minted  tor  the 
use  of  the  provinces  (Mommsen,  Hist.  Mod.  Bom.  ii.  p.  104). 


BRITANNIA. 
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Gaulish  Money.  The  money  of  the  Gauls,  like  that  of  most  barbarous 
races  in  ancient  times,  consisted  of  imitations  of  the  coins  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  models  selected  were  naturally  coins  already  widely  circu- 
lating in  Western  Europe,  such  as  the  gold  staters  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
large  numbers  of  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Gaulish  invaders 
of  Greece,  the  drachms  of  Massilia  and  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Southern  Gaul.  In  this  district,  comprising  the  Roman  province  of 
Narbonensis,  the  coins  most  frequently  met  with  are  silver,  often 
inscribed  with  Greek  characters  and  bearing  types  derived  from  the 
coins  of  Massilia,  Rhoda,  etc.,  and  of  quinarii  with  legends  in  the  Latin 
character,  having  on  the  obverse  a helmeted  head  and  on  the  reverse 
a horseman.  The  Roman  colonies  of  Cabellio,  Nemausus,  Lugdunum, 
and  Vienna,  all  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  issued  bronze  coins 
with  Roman  types. 

Central  Gaul,  comprising  portions  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Aqui- 
tania,  Lugdunensis,  and  Celtica,  was  the  district  in  which  the  gold  staters 
of  Philip  were  first  imitated,  and  where  the  copies  follow  most  closely 
their  Greek  model.  The  silver  and  bronze  coins  are  of  various  types, 
and  become  very  abundant  in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  after  the 
suppression  by  Rome  of  the  native  gold  currency. 

Western  Gaul.  In  the  maritime  districts  the  coins  depart  further 
from  their  Greek  and  Roman  prototypes  and  exhibit  more  characteristi- 
cally Gaulish  devices,  such  as  the  head  on  the  obverse  surmounted  by 
a boar,  and  the  man-headed  horse  on  the  reverse.  (Fig.  4.) 


Fig.  4. 


Northern  Gaul  (Belgica).  The  coinage  of  this  region  is  almost  wholly 
of  gold,  and  the  Greek  origin  of  the  types  is  scarcely  traceable.  In  fabric 
the  specimens  which  come  from  the  parts  about  the  Rhine  are  usually  of 
concave  form,  the  concavity  becoming  less  and  less  perceptible  as  we 
approach  the  West. 


BRITANNIA. 

[Evans,  Ancient.  British  Coins,  1S64.] 

-The  coinage  of  the  island  of  Eritain  was  derived  from  that  of  the  Beio-ic 
and  other  tribes  of  the  opposite  coast,  some  of  whose  chiefs  held  sway  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.  It  is  probable  that  the  Britons  of  the  southern 
coast  began  to  strike  gold  coins  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century  13.  c. 
ie  earliest  specimens  show  a laureate-head  on  the  obverse  and  a rude 
oise  or  chariot  on  the  reverse.  The  types  are  clearly  degenerate  conies 
0 he  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  rather  of  Gaulish  imitations  of  that 
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coin.  From  this  prototype  a number  of  distinct  types  gradually  arose  by 
means  of  successive  imitations  until,  as  Mr.  Evans  has  shown  [Nam.  Chron. 
xii.  p.  127),  their  original  was  quite  lost  sight  of.  A few  of  the  later 
British  issues  bear  evidences  of  Roman  influence,  these  being  principally 
the  inscribed  coins  of  the  age  of  Cunobelinus,  the  son  of  Tasciovanus, 
who  reigned  over  the  Trinobantes  with  Camulodunum  (Colchester)  for 
his  capital,  B.c.  5 to  circ.  A.D.43.  (Fig.  5.)  The  British  coinage  comes  to 
an  end  with  the  invasion  of  Claudius. 


ITALY. 


[Millingen,  Considerations  sur  la  Numismalique  de  Vancienne  Ilalie.  Florence,  1841,  with 
Supplement,  1844. 

Carelli,  Numorwm  Italiae  veteris  Tabulae  CCII,  ed.  Cavedoni. 

Sambon,  Monnaies  de  la  Presqu’Ue  italique.  Naples,  1870. 

Mommsen,  Histoire  de  la  Monnaie  romaine,  ed.  Blacas  and  de  Witte.  Paris,  1870-1875.] 


ETRURIA. 

The  silver  coins  of  Etruria  are  usually  struck  on  one  side  only,  but, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  are  none  which  can  properly  be  classed 
to  the  period  of  archaic  art.  The  absence  of  a reverse  type  is  merely 
a local  peculiarity. 

The  Etrurian  coins  frequently  bear  marks  of  value,  from  which  we 
gather  that  a decimal  system  was  applied  both  to  gold  and  silver  money. 
The  marks  of  value  which  occur  are  : — 

4.  = 50,  AXX  = 25,  >1 IX  = 12L  XX  = 20,  X = 10,  A = 5>  HA  = 2i,  and  l = i. 

Gold. 

Lion’s  head  with  open  jaws.  Reverse,  Plain. 

/p  =50  Wt.  44  grs.  (Deecke,  Etruskische  Forsc/mngen,  Heft  II,  PI.  1.  2.) 
AXX  =25  .,  22  grs.  (Perioclico  di  Numis7iialica,V I,  PI.  III.  2.) 

XI I < —12\  „ 11  grs.  (76.,  PI.  III.  3.) 

Young  male  head.  Reverse,  Plain. 

AXX  = 25  AVt.  22  grs.  (Per.  cli  Num.,  VI,  PI.  III.  4-6.) 

X =10  „ 9 grs.  (76.,  PI.  HI.  7-9.) 


Female  head  (Artemis  1).  (Deecke, 
l.  c.,  PI.  I.  6°). 


FEUSV  retrograde  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters. Dog  running.  Mk.  of  value 
A = 5 A 18  grs. 


ETRURIA. 
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Young  male  head  bound  with  wreath. 


FEUZPAPI  retrograde  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters. Bull  crowned  by  bird  with 
wreath  in  beak;  in  front, star.  (Fig.  6.) 

N.  72'!  grs. 


Fig.  6. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  here  gold  coins  belonging  to  two 
distinct  standards,  of  which  the  units  are  0-9  grs.  and  3-6  grs.  respectively. 
The  two  classes  do  not  seem  to  be  contemporary. 


Silver. 


(q)  Euboic- Syracusan  Standard.  Reverse,  Plain. 


Chimaera  . . . 

Boar 

Gox-gon-head  X . . 

Head  of  Hermes  A 
Sea-horse 

Hare 

Young  male  head  . 
Gorgon-head  1 1 1 
Young  male  head  I 
Wheel.  R I . . 


Wt.  257  grs.  (Sambon,  Monnaies  de  la  Presqu’ile  italique, 

PI.  III.  6.) 

„ 254  grs.  (Ib.,  PI.  III.  5.) 

,,  130  grs.  (B.  M.  Guide , PI.  VII.  1.) 

„ 64  grs.  (B.  M.  Cat.  Italy , p.  7.) 

n 6 5 grs.  {Ib.) 

„ 62  grs.  (Ib.) 

60  grs.  (Sambon,  op.  cit.,  p.  50,  No.  14.) 

„ 32  grs.  (B.  M.  Cat.  Ital.,  p.  396.) 

„ 14  grs.  (Per.  di  Rum.,  1.  c.,  PI.  III.  n.) 

„ 13  grs.  (Ib.,  PI.  III.  12.) 


(/3)  Euboic- Syi 

Reverse,  Plain  (or 

Gorgon-head 

. . XX 

Head  of  Herakles,  facing  XX 

Male  head  . . 

. . X 

Id.  . . 

. . A 

Head  of  Apollo  . 

. . X 

Id.  . . 

. . A 

Id.  . . 

. . All 

Head  of  Hermes 

. . A 

Head  of  youth  . 

- . A 

Female  head  . 

- . X 

Sea-horse  . 

33 

33 

33 

3) 

33 

33 

33 

31 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


D O V ' J--L‘  w u,t/*  p, 

130  grs.  Symbol  on  R.Club.  (B.M.Cat.Ital.,-p.i.) 
66  grs.  (Deecke,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  No.  17.) 

32  grs.  (B.  M.  Gat.  Ital.,  p.  8.) 

66  grs.  (Ib.,  p.  3.) 

29  grs.  (Deecke,  op.  cit.,  p.  18,  No.  30.) 

19  grs.  (Ib.,  No.  32.) 

31  grs.  (Ib.,  No.  28.) 

31  grs.  (B.M.  Cat.  Ital.,  p.  4,  19.) 

60  grs.  (Ib.,  p.  3)  13.) 

31  grs.  (Sambon,  op.  cit.,  p.  50,  8.) 

129  grs.  (B.  Mi.  Cat.  Ital.,  p.  396.) 

32  grs.  (Sambon,  op.  cit.,  PL  III.  9.) 

17  grs.  (B.  M.  Cat.  Ital.,  p.  8.) 


Head  of  Athena,  facing,  R. 

Owl 

Lion  s head  with  open  jaws 

rof  tb°  ^ series  js  a small  coin  identical  in  weight  with  the 
half  that  w^l +ltira+  I^  '5igrS'^  Tbe  unit  of  second  series  is  exactly 
ufhantrtt  ,bU\aS  th/  ”*&*<>*  the  various  denominations  re2 

°f  Ta]U°  alone1being  Rubied,  it  is  clear-  thlt 
een  the  first  and  second  series  a reduction  in  the  value  of  bronze  as 
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compared  with  silvor  must  have  taken  place  similar  to  that  which  occurred 
in  Sicily  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B,  c.  ( Nnm . Chron., 
i874,  p.  74). 

It  is  further  noticeable  that  the  smallest  denomination  which  has  a 
mark  of  value,  All,  is,  in  the  second  period,  only  slightly  heavier  than  the 
Roman  sestertius,  which  also  bears  the  mark  of  value  i\  IIS.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  tho  Etrurian  silver  of  class  (/3)  extended  from  circ. 
B.  c.  350-269,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Roman  silver  then  coined 
for  the  first  time,  the  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  being  a slight  modi- 
fication of  that  which  then -prevailed  in  Etruria.  Tho  silver  coins  of 
class  (a)  are,  of  course,  previous  to  B.  c.  350,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the 
archaic  period,  while  others  are  comparatively  of  recent  style. 


(y)  Gorcyrean  (?)  ( Aetjinebic  degraded)  or  Persic  Standard. 


Head  of  Zeus  (1) 

Head  of  Apollo  A 
Id. 

Gorgon-head. 


Plain.  (B.  M.  Cat:,  Ital.,  p.  13.)  . . 

Hi  173  grs. 

Id.  (76.,  p.  12.)  . . Ht  175  grs. 

Wheel.  (Sambon,  op.  cit.,  p.  51,  40.)  . 

Ht  175  grs. 

Crescent.  (Deecke,  op.  cit.,  p.  14,  15.) 

yR  84  grs. 


The  unit  on  which  these  coins  are  based  appears  to  have  been  about 
36  grs.  of  silver,  or  twice  the  weight  of  the  Roman  scripulum. 


Running  Gorgon,  holding  in  each  hand  , OEII  Wheel.  (Fig-  7-)  JR  i72Srs- 


a serpent. 


OEIU  Male  head  facing;  above  and 
below,  a serpent. 


7- 

Sphinx.  (Deecke,  op.  cit.,  PI.  II.  16.) 

yR  84  grs. 


OEIUE  Cow’s  head. 


| Sea-horse.  (Fig.  8.) 


Fig.  8. 


-R  144  grs- 


ETRURIA. 
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(K)  Corcyrean  (?)  or  Persic  Standard  reduced  by  one-half. 


Sepia  emerging  from  an  amphora  XX 

Id.  X 

Sea-horse,  around  which  dolphins  A 


Plain.  (Per.  di  Nam.,  1.  c.,  p.  65.)  . . 

M 350  grs. 

Id.  (Deecke, op.cit., PI.  I.  4.)  Ati  78grs. 
Kerberos  in  linear  square.  (Brit.  Mus. 
ined.) Ai  83  grs. 


The  unit  for  the  coins  of  class  (6)  is  a weight  in  silver  of  about  18  grs. 
maximum,  which  may  be  considered  as  practically  identical  with  the 
Roman  scripulum  of  1 7\5 6 grs. 

The  reduction  which  took  place  between  the  issue  of  classes  (y)  and  (8) 
corresponds  precisely  with  that  which  we  have  already  remarked  between 
classes  (a)  and  (/3),  and  is  probably  one  and  the  same  with  it,  and  not 
a subsequent  reduction  of  the  same  amount. 

Deecke  ( Etruskische  Forsc/mnyen,  Heft  II,  1876)  argues  that  the  four 
classes  above  enumerated  followed  one  another  in  chronological  sequence, 
thus : — 

(y)  B.C.  500-450.  (a)  B.  C.  400-269. 

(8)  B.C.  450-400.  (/3)  B.C.  269-200. 

This  order  I cannot  bring  myself  to  accept.  Judging  by  style — in  such 
matters  our  surest  criterion — I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  some 
of  those  of  the  Syracusan  standard  (a),  all  of  which  he  would  place  after 
B.  c.  400,  are  distinctly  earlier  than  some  specimens  of  the  Corcyrean  or 
Persic  standard  (y  and  8),  all  of  which  he  would  make  anterior  to  that  date. 
I am  therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  two 
standards.  Syracusan  and  Corcyrean,  were  for  a long  time  simultaneously 
in  use  in  Etruria,  although,  probably,  not  in  the  same  cities. 


Bronze. 

The  bronze  coins  of  Etruria  are  numerous. 

The  larger  pieces  belong  to  the  class  of  aes  grave , and  are  cast;  the 
smaller  are  struck,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  later  date.  As  a general 
rule  both  cast  and  struck  coins  bear  marks  of  value. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  types  as  arranged  in  approximate  chrono- 
logical order  by  Deecke  (op.  cit.,  Heft  II.  pp.  89  sqq.),  to  whose  work 
I must  refer  the  student  for  the  details  of  the  weight,  fabric,  etc.,  of  the 

Wheel  with  straight  spokes. 

Wheel  with  two  straight  and  four  curved 
spokes. 

Circle  with  three  crescents  (?) 

Circle  with  bipennis. 

Circle  with  krater. 

Circle  with  amphora. 

Circle  with  anchor  (Vetluna). 

>)  » (Cha). 

Circle  with  sacrificial  instruments. 
Marks  of  value.  ) 

Club.  V (Velathri.) 

Dolphin.  ) 


\arious  specimens: — 

Wheel. 

Wheel. 

Wheel. 

Wheel. 

Wheel. 

Wheel. 

Wheel. 

Wheel. 

Circle  with  Augur's  head. 
Head  of  Janus. 
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Head  of  Yu  lean. 
Head  of  Herakles. 
Head  of  Hermes. 

>5  >> 

Head  of  Athena. 


Hammer  and  tongs.  (Pupluna,  pufl.) 
Club,  how  and  arrow.  (Pupluna.) 
Caduceus  and  two  stars. 

Hammer  and  tongs.  (Pupluna.) 

Owl,  crescent,  stars.  (Pupluna.) 


Head  of  Poseidon. 
Head  of  Hades. 
Head  of  Herakles. 
Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Athena. 
Head  of  Asklepios. 
Male  head. 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  youth. 
Head  of  negro. 
Head  of  Herakles. 
Head  of  Apollo. 


Sea-horse  in  square. 

Griffin. 

Bird  and  lizard. 

Eagle. 

Cock. 

Serpent. 

Square. 

Anchor  or  Trident  with  two  dolphins. 
(Vatl.) 

Two  crescents  and  two  or  three  stars. 
Elephant. 

Fox  dog. 

Owl. 


Head  of  Janus. 
Head  of  Zeus  (1) 
Head  of  youth. 
Helmeted  head. 
Head  of  Hermes, 


Prow.  (Tla.) 

Prow.  ( Tlate.) 

Prow.  (Tl.) 

Half  Lion  (V)  (Vercnas.) 
Owl.  (Peithesa.) 


The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  Etruria  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. Many  of  them  undoubtedly  contain  the  name  of  the  city  where 
they  were  struck:  among  these  Pupluna  has  been  identified  asPopulonia; 
Velsu  asVolci;  Vatl,  Vetluna,  asVetulonia;  Velathri  as  Volaterrae ; 
Cha(mar&)  as  Camars  {Livy,  x.  25,  c Clusium  quod  Camars  olim  appella- 
bant’);  Tla{mun)  as  Telamon;  Velz{na)  as  Volsinii.  On  this  subject  see 
Corssen  {Zeit.f.  Hum.  iii.  p.  1). 

Most  of  the  Etruscan  coin-types  are  of  Greek  origin.  The  Wheel,  the 
Gorgon,  and  the  Cow’s-head  point  clearly  to  solar  and  lunar  worship, 
the  head  of  Vulcan  with  his  hammer  and  tongs  refers  to  the  metal  work- 
ing and  mining  activity  of  some  of  the  districts  about  Populonia,  and 
especially  to  the  island  of  Elba.  Other  types,  such  as  the  Sea-hox-se, 
the  Polypus,  Dolphin,  and  Prow,  indicate  the  power  of  the  Etruscans  on 
the  sea ; while  some,  such  as  the  head  of  Hades,  the  Kerberos,  Griffin, 
Sphinx,  Leonine  Chimaera,  and  the  head  of  a Priest  or  Augur,  are 
symbolical  of  those  gloomy  and  horrible  or  fantastic  ideas  connected  with 
death  and  the  world  of  shades,  which  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
religion  of  the  Etruscans. 

O 


The  Aes  Grave  of  Italy. 

Although  the  history  of  the  coinage  of  Rome  is  a subject  which  I do 
not  propose  to  include  within  the  limits  of  the  present  volume,  neverthe- 
less the  system  of  the  Aes  Grave  holds  so  conspicuous  a place  in  the 
coinage  of  Italy  that  occasional  reference  to  it  will  be  necessary. 

A slight  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  heavy  bronze  money  of  Italy 
will  not  therefore  be  out  of  place,  and  will  indeed  be  requisite  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  chronology  of  the  coinage  of  the  Italo-Hellenic  states.  I or 
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full  details  I would  refer  students  to  Mommsen’s  Histoire  de  la  Monnaie 
romaine,  as  translated  and  annotated  by  the  Due  de  Blacas  and  the  Baron 
de  Witte,  Paris,  1870  ; and  especially  to  Bahrfeldt’s  recent  work,  Gesc fickle 
des  alteren  romisefen  Miinzwesens , Vienna,  1883. 

The  earliest  measure  of  value  throughout  Central  and  Northern  Italy 
was  bronze,  which  circulated  in  large  blocks  or  bricks  of  irregular  form. 
In  this  primitive  condition  of  the  currency  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  weight  of  the  blocks  of  bronze  was  fixed  by  the  State  or  in  any 
way  regulated  by  law.  It  is,  nevertheless,  highly  probable  that  it  was 
customary  to  cast  the  lumps  of  metal  according  to  the  Roman  pound 
weight  of  about  5057  grs.  Troy,  divided  into  12  ounces  of  about  421  grs. 
each.  This  ancient  Italian  money  was  called  aes  rude  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
3,  13).  Subsequently  it  was  found  convenient,  in  order  to  avoid  constant 
recourse  to  the  balance,  to  adopt  the  custom  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
the  Greek  cities  of  marking  the  bronze  with  an  official  stamp,  as  a 
guarantee  of  just  weight.  According  to  the  popular  tradition  it  was 
Servius  Tullius  who  first  introduced  the  practice  of  stamping  bronze  for 
circulation,  primus  signavit  aes  (Plin.  1.  c.),  which  was  thence  called  aes 
signatum , but  the  advanced  style  of  art  exhibited  even  by  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Roman  and  Italian  aes  signatum  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  the  age  of  the  kings  is  not 
worthy  of  credit.  Nor  does  the  theory  that  the  Roman  coinage  began  in 
the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  B.  c.  454,  and  that  coins  were  mentioned  in  the 
laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  rest  upon  much  more  solid  foundation  (see 
Bahrfeldt,  p.  20).  Neither  does  the  often  cited  Lex  Julia  Papiria, 
b.  c.  430,  specifically  fix  the  payment  of  fines  in  coined  money,  but 
probably  by  weight  in  bronze. 

Of  the  exact  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  coined  bronze  money  at 
Rome  we  have  therefore  no  record ; but  the  style  of  the  heads  upon  the 
earliest  Roman  asses  points  unmistakably  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century.  There  are  indeed  no  Roman  coins  which  can  be  positively 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  circ.  B.c.  350,  for  although  the  workman- 
ship of  the  heads  of  J anus  and  the  other  divinities  on  the  As  and  its 
divisions  is  necessarily  rough,  owing  to  the  process  of  casting  employed, 
yet  there  is  no  trace  of  archaism,  nor  even  of  the  severity  characteristic 
of  the  period  of  transition  from  archaism  to  fine  art,  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

When  bronze  was  first  coined  at  Rome  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  pound 
oi  12  ounces  The  As  libralis  of  5057  grs.  was  not,  however,  maintained 
tor  long  at  its  full  weight.  In  the  course  of  a very  few  years  it  fell 
to  about  10  ounces,  at  which  point  it  appears  to  have  remained  practi- 
cally stationary  for  nearly  half  a century.  It  seems  that  this  reduced 
librai  As  was  equivalent  at  a rate  of  exchange  of  250: 1 to  the  nummus 
01  scnpulum  of  silver  which  had  at  an  earlier  date  been  introduced  into 
Btruna  and  thence  into  Central  Italy.  The  weight  of  the  scripulum 
was  J7  5 g*®;>  an(l  ^ the  As  came  to  be  regarded  as  its  equivalent  in 
lonze,  this  fact  may  have  tended  to  fix  its  weight  somewhere  about 
4390  grs. ; but  there  is  so  much  irregularity  in  the  actual  weights  of 

e early  Roman  Asses  that  these  figures  can  only  be  regarded  as 

tlDTlrfiYl  ffifl  r.h  ^ 
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ROME. 


The  following  are  the  types  of  the  As  and  its  divisions : — 


As. 

Head  of  Janus. 

Prow  of  galley. 

Mark  of  value 

Semis. 

35 

Jupiter. 

55 

; • 

Triens. 

3) 

Minerva. 

• j 

Quadrans. 

33 

Hercules. 

j ) 

5) 

Sextans. 

53 

Mercury. 

3) 

Uncia. 

1) 

Roma. 

)> 

*5 

3} 

In  B.c.  268  a complete  re-organisation  was  effected  in  the  Roman 
coinage.  According  to  Mommsen  the  weight  of  the  As  was  now  reduced 
to  4 ounces1,  not  on  account  of  any  material  change  in  the  value  of 
bronze,  but  probably  because  the  use  of  money  for  purposes  of  exchange 
had  now  become  universal  in  Italy,  and  the  old  clumsy  coins  were  found 
to  be  inconvenient.  This  first  legal  change  in  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
aes  grave  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Triental  Reduction,  the  reduced  As 
being  equal  in  weight  to  the  old  Triens. 

One  of  the  old  Asses  librales  of  about  to  ounces  was  consequently 
worth  of  the  new  Triental  Asses  of  4 ounces.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  Reduction  of  B.c.  268,  the  use  of  silver  as  a medium  of 
exchange  had  been  gradually  spreading  in  Italy,  and  a silver  currency 
had  now  become  a matter  of  necessity. 

Rome  here  followed  the  example  of  Etruria,  in  which  country  silver 
money,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  long  in  use.  The  divisional 
system  of  the  new  Roman  silver  coins,  and  their  marks  of  value,  1 1 S, 
V and  X (2-2,  5,  and  10),  may  be  compared  with  the  Etrurian.  They 
prove  that  bronze  was  still  the  legal  standard,  the  Sestertius  (IIS)  of 
17-56  grs.  being  equal  in  value  to  I libral  as  of  4390  grs.,  or  to  2 h of  the 
new  Triental  Asses  of  1756  grs.,  while  the  Quinarius  was  worth  5 and 
the  Denarius  10. 

In  this  period  multiples  of  the  As,  such  as  the  Dupondius  marked  II, 
the  Tressis  III,  and  the  Decussis  X,  were  added  to  the  series  of  the 
Roman  bronze  money. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  legal  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 
As  from  12  (practically  10)  to  4 ounces  was  not  universally  adopted  in 
Italy.  Latium,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  Picenum,  continued  to  cast  their 
asses  according  to  the  old  libral  standard,  while,  in  Apulia  and  Umbria,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  the  As  suddenly  falls,  as  at  Rome,  to  about 
4 ounces. 

The  weight  of  the  Roman  As,  although  legally  fixed  at  4 ounces  in 
B.c.  268,  now  began  to  decline  rapidly  and  sank  during  the  next  half 
century  to  3,  2,  and  finally  to  not  more  than  1 ounce. 

In  B.C.  217.  under  the  Dictatorship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  a law'  was 
passed  with  the  object  of  fixing  the  minimum  weight  of  the  As  at  1 
ounce.  This  has  been  called  the  Uncial  Reduction. 

From  this  time  forward  bronze  in  Italy  began  to  assume  the  character 
of  a mere  money  of  account,  the  true  measure  of  value  being  now  no 
longer  bronze  but  silver. 

It  therefore  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a matter  of  importance  whether 
the  As  was  of  the  full  legal  weight  or  not.  Hence  when  C.  Papirius 


1 Bahrfeldt  however  adduces  some  strong  reasons  for  placing  the  Sextantal  reduction  in 
n.c.  268.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  there  were  only  two  legal  reductions  of  the  As,  one  in 
B.  c.  268,  which  may  have  be  ai  Triental  or  Sextant  al,  and  another  in  B.c.  2 1 7,  which  was  Uncial. 
Concerning  the  so-called  Semuncial  Reduction  of  B.C.  89  see  infra. 


UMBRIA. 
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Carbo,  a tribune  of  the  people,  introduced  a law  in  B.c.  89,  by  virtue  ol 
which  it  was  permissible  to  strike  the  As  of  the  minimum  weight  of  half 
an  ounce  (Semuncial  Reduction),  this  was  merely  a legal  authorization 
of  a custom  which  (le  facto  had  prevailed  for  some  years  before  that  date, 
if  not  in  Rome  itself,  at  any  rate  in  some  of  the  Confederate  towns. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Papiria  the  issue  of  bronze  money 
ceased  altogether  in  Rome  (circ.  b.  c.  87-74),  and  it  was  not  reintroduced 
until  B.c.  15,  when  the  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver  was  taken  away 
from  the  Senate  by  Augustus,  who  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  that 
body  the  privilege  of  coining  in  the  baser  metal.  Then  begins  the  Roman 
Imperial  series,  commonly  called  large,  middle,  and  small  brass  (sester- 
tius, dupondius,  and  as),  distinguished  by  the  letters  S.  C.  (Senatus 
Consulto). 

The  use  of  heavy  bronze  cast  coins  was  not  confined  to  Rome,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  it  originated  there,  for  the  earliest  specimens  of 
aes  grave  with  types  are  the  asses  of  Rome  itself. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.  c.,  nearly 
the  whole  of  northern  and  central  Italy  made . use  of  cast  bronze  coins 
similar  to  those  of  Rome ; similar,  but  by  no  means  identical.  Each  of 
the  more  important  centres  had  a distinct  coinage  of  its  own,  differing 
from  that  of  Rome  in  type,  and  not  unfrequently  also  in  weight,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  pound  was  everywhere  of  the  same  weight. 
In  Etruria,  for  instance,  the  pound  was  only  about  3375  grs.,  not  much 
more  than  § of  the  Roman  libra,  while  in  Picenum  it  attained  a weight 
of  more  than  6000  grs. 

The  various  series  of  aes  grave  cannot  be  all  attributed  with  cei’tainty 
as  many  of  them  have  no  inscriptions,  but  they  may  be  assigned  con- 
jecturally  to  certain  districts,  and  even  towns,  on  the  evidence  of 
repeated  discoveries  of  the  same  classes  in  the  same  localities. 

The  dates  of  the  several  series  of  aes  gra.ve  are  frequently  no  less 
difficult  to  fix  than  the  places  to  which  they  belong.  In  this  matter  we 
must  not  be  deceived  by  style,  for  the  rudest  and  most  clumsily  executed 
pieces  are  not  necessarily  the  earliest,  as  would  doubtless  have  been  the 
case  if  the  art  exhibited  upon  them  had  been  of  native  growth,  but  this 
is  not  so.  The  art-work  of  the  aes  grave  is  everywhere  borrowed  from 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  attained  in  any  particular 
district  depended  upon  the  closeness  of  its  relations,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  some  Greek  city,  or  at  least  with  a population  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Greek  art. 


UMBRIA. 


Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  district,  the  coinage  is 

wholly  of  bronze,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  series  of  aes 
grave. 


There  are  three  towns  which  issued  coins : 
Tuder. 


Ariminum,  Iguvium,  and 


Arinunum  (Rimini).  The  coinage  of  this  town  is  of  the  rudest  possible 
style  and  execution.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  type,  the  head  of  a 
riaubsh  warrior  wearing  the  national  torques  round  his  neck,  recalling 
ne  tact  that  the  Senones,  a Gaulish  tribe,  after  expelling  the  Etruscans, 
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made  themselves  masters  of  Ariminum  early  in  the  fourth  century. 
About  B.C.  268  the  Romans  sent  a colony  to  Ariminum  (Liv.  xv  8)  and 
this  is  the  time  to  which  the  coinage  probably  belongs  \ 


Aes  Grave.  (The 

As.  Head  of  Gaul. 

Quincunx.  „ „ 

Triens.  „ ,, 

Quadrans.  „ „ 

Sextans.  „ „ 

Uncia.  .,  „ 

Semuncia.  ,, 


weighs  more  than  6oco  grs.) 
Horse’s  head. 

Shield  

Sword  and  sheath  .... 
Trident  ... 

Dolphin  . . 

Rostrum  . 

Cockle-shell. 


As 


The  following  large  oblong  Quincusses  may  be  also  attributed  to 
Ariminum.  They  weigh  about  35,000  grs. 

Oval  shield.  Inner  side  of  oval  shield  (B.  M.  Cat. 

Ital.,  p.  27). 

Sword.  Sheath  ( lb .,  p.  28). 


Struck  Coin. 

Head  of  Vulcan  (B.M.  Cat.  Italy, Tp.  25).  | ARIMN  Gaulish  warrior  2E  Size  g 

Iguvium  ( Gubbio)  was  a strong  place  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Apennines.  The  coinage  follows  the  standard  of  that  of  Tuder,  and  is 
anterior  to  B.  c.  268. 


Aes  Grave. 

A s.  Star. 

Semis.  „ 

Triens.  Tongs. 

Quadrans.  „ 

Sextans.  Cornucopiae. 
Uncia.  .. 


(The  As  weighs  about  3300  grs.) 

I KVFIN I Crescent  and  Stars  I 

» :>  » 3 

„ Cornucopiae  • . 

» » • • 

5)  » 

:>  j) 


Semis.  Corn-grain  and  two  stars. 

„ Helmet. 

Quadrans.  Wheel. 

Sextans.  Cornucopiae. 

„ Branch. 

U ncia.  Grapes. 


I K V F I N I Crescent,  astragalos. 
,,  Cornucopiae  3 

.,  Wheel  ... 

„ Branch  • . 

„ Mark  of  value  • • 

„ Cornucopiae  • 


Tuder  ( Tocli ) must  have  been  a town  of  some  importance.  It  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  confines  of  Etruria.  The  coins  are  well 
executed,  the  earliest  series  commencing  about  B.C.  320.  The  weights 
show  that  the  aes  grave  of  Tuder,  like  that  of  Rome,  passed  through 
several  reductions. 


1 Lenormant  [La  Monnaie  dans  l’ Antiqu&ti,  1863,  p.  113),  differing  from  Mommsen,  assigns 
the  aes  c/rave  of  Ariminum  to  the  time  of  the  alliance  between  Gauls,  Etruscans,  Samnites, 
and  Umbrians,  which  was  crushed  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  ofSentinum,  B.C.  295. 
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1 — 

ds. 

TVTEDE  (retrog.)  Wheel . 

Eagle  1 

>>  . 
Semis. 

>> 

n 

>> 

• 

> > 

Dog  sleeping  ^ 

Trims. 

TVT 

Eagle  • • • • 

TVTEDE  Two  clubs  . • • . 

Quadrans. 

TV 

Anchor  • . . 

Sextans. 

1) 

Trident  . > 

Uncia. 

>> 

Spearhead  . 

Three  crescents. 
Cornucopiae 

Lyre 

Cornucopiae 
Hand  in  cestus 
Toad 
Cicada 
Yase 

Toad.  Tortoise. 

Almond-shaped  Coins. 


r\ 

n 

• • • 
• • • 
» • • 


Semis.  Club. 

Quadrans.  „ 

Sextans.  „ 

Uncia.  „ 


Young  male  head  in  pilos  with  flat 
top. 

Head  of  Silenos, 

Head  of  Faun. 


Struck  Coins. 

TVTEDE  (retrog.)  Sow  and  p 
(B.  M.  Cat.  Italy,  p.  397) 
TVTEDE  Eagle  (7b. , p.  39) 

,,  Cornucopiae  . 


M -95 
M -75 
M -65 


The  following  oblong  masses,  quincusses,  and  smaller  divisions,  are 
also  attributed  to  Tuder,  on  account  of  their  having  been  discoveied 
there : — 

Club.  Fish-spine  (B.  M.  Cat,  Italy,  p.  36). 

Bull. 

Dolphin. 

Fish-spine.  ,, 

Branch.  Branch. 


P 1C  EN  U M. 

No  coins  can  be  attributed  to  this  region  during  the  period  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  or  Gauls.  The  Romans  conquered 
the  country  about  B.  c.  290,  between  which  date  and  B.C.  268  the  issue 
of  coins  at  Ancona,  Asculum  (■?),  Firmum,  and  Hatria  took  place. 

Ancona.  This  town  was  founded  from  Syracuse  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder.  It  obtained  its  name  from  its  position  in  a bend 
of  the  coast,  ayudv ; cf.  the  type  of  its  coins,  a bent  arm \ It  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  Illyrian  trade,  and  it  possessed  a famous  temple  of 
Aphrodite.  (Juvenal,  iv.  40.) 


Bust  of  Aphrodite  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Italy, 
p.  40). 


ATKflN  Bent  arm  holding  palm; 
above,  two  stars IE  -8 


Asculum  (1).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  series  of  aes  grave , with  the 
letter  A for  type,  belongs  to  Asculum  in  Picenum,  or  to  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Apulia. 


1 This  type  may  possibly,  however,  be  susceptible  of  a religious  interpretation,  the  two  stars 
doubtless  referring  to  the  worship  of  the  Dioskuri.  See  Burgon,  in  Num.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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Sescuncia. 

A 

C • 

(=  1 1?  ounces). 

Semuncia. 

A ? (=  J uncia). 

H 

(=  'HfxiKirpov  t) 

Triens. 

Thunderbolt. 

A 

• • • • 

Quadrans. 

Id. 

A 

• • • 

Sextans. 

Id. 

A 

• • 

(») 

Caduceus. 

A 

(?) 

No  type. 

A 

^ rirmum  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  B.  c.  364,  and  this  appears  to  be  about  the  time  to  which  its 
coins  belong : — 

Quadrans.  Female  head.  FIR  Bull’s  head  ... 

Sextans.  Bipennis.  1 „ Spear-head  . . 


Hatria  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.  289.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  of  its  coins  are  anterior  to  that  date. 


As.  Head  of  Silenos  facing. 

Quincunx.  HAT  Human  head  in  shell. 
Triens.  Head  of  Apollo  (1). 
Quadrans.  HAT  Dolphin. 

Sextans.  HAT  Shoe. 

Uncia.  Anchor. 


HAT  Dog  sleeping 
Pegasos 

HAT  Kantharos 
Fish  (Pay '?) 

Cock 

HAT 


V ESTI  N I. 


I or  U 


The  coins  of  this  people,  who  occupied  a mountainous  district  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  may  be  assigned  to  the  towns  of  Pinna 
in  the  interior  and  Aternum  which  lay  upon  the  coast  some  twenty  miles 
south  of  Hatria. 

In  B.  0.  301  the  Vestini  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
between  this  date  and  268  the  coinage  falls.  It  is  imitated  from  that  of 
Umbria  and  Picenum. 


Triens. 

Sextans. 

Uncia. 

Semuncia. 


Inside  of  shell. 
Bull’s  head  facing 
Bipennis 
Shoe. 


VE>  Club  .... 
VE$  Crescent. 

YES  Shell. 

YES  No  type. 


LATI  U M. 

The  coinage  of  Latium  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1st,  Cast 
coins,  consisting  of  acs  c/rave  uninscribed  and  therefore  of  uncertain 
attribution  but  always  found  in  Central  Italy  and  chiefly  in  Latium; 
2nd,  Struck  coins,  At  of  the  towns  of  Alba  Fucentis  and  Signia,  and  M 
of  Aquinum. 


LATIUM. 
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i.  The  aes  grave  of  Latium  and  Central  Italy  is  contemporary  with 
that  of  the  Libral  series  of  Rome,  circ.  B.c.  350-268.  The  dates  of  the 
various  series  can  hardly  be  fixed  more  precisely. 

In  style  the  Latin  aes  grave  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
part  of  Italy,  the  head  of  Apollo,  for  instance,  on  the  As  of  the  series 
attributed  by  Mommsen  to  Formiae,  Fundi,  or  Fregellae,  is  purely  Greek 
and  betrays  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  Campanian  towns. 

The  following  are  the  classes  into  which  the  aes  grave  of  Central  Italy 
are  divided  by  Mommsen  (i.  p.  182) : — 


(i)  Tibur  or  Praeneste. 

,4  s. 

Head  of  Roma 

1 \ 

Semis. 

Head  of  Pallas 

s 

Tnens. 

Thunderbolt 

• • • • 

Quadrans. 

Open  hand 

• • • 

y Reverses  same  as  Obverses. 

Sextans. 

Cockle-shell 

• • 

U ncia. 

Astragalos 

• 

Semuncia. 

Acorn 

£ 

(ii)  Tibur 

or  Praeneste. 

Series  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  the  addition  of  a club  in  the 

field  on  both  sides  of  the  coins.  The  As  of  this  series  is  without  the 
mark  of  value. 


(iii)  Ardea  (?). 

As.  Head  of  Mercury  I 

Semis.  Head  of  Pallas  " S 

Tineas.  Thunderbolt  . . . 
Quadrans.  Open  hand  « . 

Sextans.  Cockle-shell  . . 

Uncia.  Astragalos  * 

Semuncia.  Acorn. 


Head  of  beardless  Janus  I 

Female  head  S 

Dolphin  , . , 

Two  corn-grains  . • 

Caduceus  . , 

No  type 

» £ 


(iv)  Uncertain  town  of  Latium  or  Apulia. 

hook'Tn  ihTffU0  th«  Pr“eding.  t™*  with  the  addition  of  a Reaping- 
■ Qnadrans,  and  on  the 

I (v)  Iormiae,  Fundi,  or  Fregellae. 


As. 

Semis. 

Triens. 

Quadrans. 

Sextans. 

Uncia. 


Head  of  Apollo. 
Pegasos 
Horse’s  head 
Running  Boar 
^ oung  head  in  pilos 
Corn-grain 


Reverses  same  as  Obverses. 


00 


LATIUM. 


(vi)  Alba  Fucentis  (?). 


Dupondius. 

Wheel  1 1 

Head  of  Roma  1 1 

As. 

„ • 

” 1 

Semis. 

s 

Bull  galloping  S 

Triens. 

,,  «... 

Horse  cantering  . • . • 

Quadrans. 

„ ... 

Hound  running  ... 

Sextans. 

„ . . 

Tortoise. 

vii)  Uncertain  town. 

As. 

Kantharos. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Triens. 

„ .... 

33 

Quadrans. 

33 

Helmet  ... 

Sextans. 

33  * * 

Cockle-shell. 

U ncia. 

)3 

Club 

As. 

33 


Semis. 


33 

53 


Uncertain,  trincipally  of  Central  Italy. 
Libral  Series. 


Head  of  young  Herakles. 
Lion's  head  facing  with 
sword  in  mouth. 

Head  of  Jupiter. 

Krater. 

Bull’s  head. 

Female  head  diademed. 


„ Kantharos. 

Quincunx.  Bearded  head  diad. 

T>  •iens.  Wheel  with  hooked  spokes. 

Quaclrans.  Toad  » • • 

„ (?)  Dolphin. 

Sextans.  Anchor  • • 

Spear-head  • • 

Tortoise  • • 

Boar’s  head. 

Plough. 

Club 

Oenochoe  « 

Bound  shield  • 

Grapes. 


33 

33 

33 


3) 

U ncia. 


» 

>> 


Head  of  griffin. 

Horse’s  head. 

Eagle  carrying  fish. 

Boar 

Prow 

Corn-grain  (symbol  sometimes, 
caduceus) 

Rudder. 

Shield. 

Crescent  and  star  • 

Triskelis 

Anchor. 

Trident 

Bearded  Dragon’s  head 

Kantharos 

Serpent  (1). 

Pentagram 

Pedum 

Swastica  Rd 
Flower  of  four  petals 


Grapes. 
Galerus  (1). 
Crescent. 
Caduceus. 


Spear-head. 

Astragalos.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Italy,  p.  6o,  45.) 
Crescent. 

No  type. 


Triens. 

Semis. 

Quadrans. 


Crescent. 

Two  crescents 


Reduced  standard. 


j No  type 

i Two  naked  figures  dancing 


• • • 


LATIUM. 
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Heavy  oblong  coins  of  Central  Italy. 


Quincussis.  ROMANOM  Eagle  on 

thunderbolt. 

„ Sword. 

„ Similar. 

„ Bull  standing. 

„ Two  cocks  and  two  stars. 

„ Trident. 

„ Elephant. 

„ Oblong  shield  adorned 

with  two  thunderbolts. 

„ Tripod. 

„ Amphora. 

„ Eagle  on  thunderbolt. 

Dupondius.  Two  crescents  back  to 

back. 


Pegasos  flying. 

N.  ROMANOM  Scabbard'. 
No  insor.  Similar. 

Bull  standing. 

Two  tridents  and  two  dolphins. 
: Caduceus. 

Sow. 

Oblong  shield. 

i — 

Anchor. 

Oblique  lines. 

Parazonium. 

Two  ci’escents  back  to  back. 


These  quadrilateral  coins  are  not  of  a very  early  date.  That  with  the 
Elephant,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be  anterior  to  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus 
(b.c.  275)  who  first  introduced  elephants  into  Italy.  As  a rule  they 
may  be  considered  as  contemporary  with  the  Roman  aes  grave  of  the 
Libral  series.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the  heaviest  pieces 
continued  to  be  made  of  an  oblong  form,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  space 
in  packing  and  storing  large  quantities  of  metal,  which  was  necessary  as 
long  as  bronze  remained  the  legal  standard  in  Italy. 

The  form  of  the  genitive  plural,  ROMANOM,  on  some  of  these  coins 
shows  that  they  cannot  have  been  issued  in  Rome  itself,  and  it  likewise 
proves  that  the  issue  took  place  in  a district  subject  to  Roman 
dominion. 


(viii)  Luceria  Apuliae.  (See  below,  p.  39). 
(ix)  Venusia  Apuliae.  (See  below,  p.  41). 

2.  Struck  coins  of  Latium. 


Alba  Fucentis.  This  town  was  occupied  by  a Roman  colony  in 

b.c.  303.  It  was  between  this  date  and  b.c.  268  that  it  struck  silver 
money. 


Head  of  Heimes.  : AUBA  Griffin  ....  At  18-3  grs. 

Head  of  Pallas.  „ Eagle  on  fulmen  7H  8-3  grs. 

Aquimun.  Bronze.  Circ.  B.C.  268-217. 

Head  of  Pallas.  | AQ_VINO  Cock  and  Star  JE  Size -8 


Cora (?).  Circ.  B.c.  300-268. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

KORANO  Head  of  Apollo. 


C 0 R A N 0 Horseman  armed  with  Spear. 

_ . Al  93  grs. 

Campanian  Bull  crowned  by  Victory. 

M Size  -8 


Concerning  these  two  remarkable  coins,  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
Campanian  fabric,  see  Mommsen,  i.  p.  259. 


This  coin  has  been  doubted,  vide 
for  Nunamus. 


Mommsen,  vol.  iv.  p.  6 : 


the  letter  N might  possibly  stand 
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Signia.  Silver.  Circ.  B.C.  300-268. 

Head  of  Hermes.  $EIC  Head  of  Silenos  and  head  of 

boar  joined At  9 gi-s. 

The  silver  coins  of  Alba  and  Signia  are  called  by  Mommsen  nummi 
and  £ nummi.  The  strange  type  of  the  coin  of  Signia  is  unexplained. 


SAMNIUM. 

Samnium,  situated  as  it  was,  midway  between  the  Greek  silver-coining 
states  of  the  south  and  the  Latin  and  other  bronze-coining  peoples  of 
the  north,  had  in  early  times  no  coinage  of  its  own  whatever.  Its 
pastoral  village  communities  were  indeed  hardly  important  enough  to 
require  a separate  coinage.  The  Samnites  appear  to  have  made  use 
of  the  money  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  especially  of  that  of 
Campania. 

Not  until  after  the  final  subjection  of  the  country  by  the  Romans, 
circ.  B.  c.  290,  do  we  find  the  towns  of  Aesernia,  Aquilonia,  Beneventum, 
Cosa,  and  Telesia,  striking  bronze  coins,  similar  in  style  to  those  of 
Campania. 


Aesernia  was  occupied  by  a Roman  colony  B.  C.  262.  Its  coinage 
resembles  that  of  the  Campanian  towns  Cales,  Suessa  Aurunca,  and 
Teanum  Sidicinum.  The  head  of  Vulcan  is  appropriate  in  a country 
where  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Bull  with  the 
human  head  is  a type  borrowed  from  the  coins  of  Neapolis. 


VOUCANOM  Head  of  Vulcan. 

I 

A I 5 E R N I N 0 Head  of  Apollo. 
A I * E R N I N 0 Head  of  Pallas. 


A I $ E R N I N 0 Zeus  thundering  in  Biga ; 

above,  often,  Victory  . JE  Size  -8 
Bull  with  human  face  crowned  by  Vic- 
tory   A1  Size  -8 

Eagle  and  serpent  . . . JE  Size  -8 


The  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 


Aquilonia.  There  were  two  towns  of  this  name  in  Samnium,  one  on 
the  upper  Vulturnus  close  to  Aesernia,  the  other  nearly  a hundred  miles 
to  the  S.  E.,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Apulia.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these 
that  the  coins  are  attributed.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Cursor,  B.C.  293;  but  the  coins  seem  to 
be  later  in  date. 

AKVRVNNIAR  (in  Oscan  letters,  re-  Armed  warrior  holding  patera  . . . 

trograde)  Head  of  Pallas.  2E  bize  -8 

According  to  Livy  (x.  46),  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  battle  of  Aqui- 
lonia carried  off  to  Rome  ‘aeris  gravis  vicies  centies  millies  et  quingenta 
triginta  tria  millia,’  together  with  1,830  pounds  of  silver.  We  must  not 
understand  this  as  implying  that  the  2,533,000  pounds  of  bronze  was 
actually  money  of  Samnium.  It  is  merely  the  sum  in  Roman  money 
of  the  value  of  the  spoil. 

Beneventum.  The  coins  of  this  town  are  certainly  subsequent  to 
B.C.  268,  when  its  name  was  changed  from  Maloentum  or  Male  vent  um 
to  Beneventum  by  the  Romans  when  they  planted  a colony  there. 

BENVENTOD  Head  of  Apollo.  ' Prancing  horse  and  magistrate’s  name 

protom a: -8 


FRENTANI — CAMPANIA . 
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Cosa  (Compsa?). 

Head  of  Pallas.  CO$ANO  Horse’s  head  . . -75 

Head  of  Ares,  bearded.  „ Horse’s  head  and  dolphin  . 

N .75 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  town  to  which  these  coins  should  be 
attributed,  but  as  their  style  is  purely  Campanian,  they  may  well  belong 
to  Compsa  in  the  south  of  Samnium. 

Peripoli  Pitanatae.  See  Peripolium  Bruttiorum. 

Telesia.  Rare  bronze  coins,  subsequent  to  B.C.  268,  with  Oscan  inscr. 
Head  of  Pallas.  | Cock  and  star N • 7 


FRENTANI. 


The  Frentani  occupied  a fertile  district  between  Samnium  and  the 
Adriatic.  In  b.  c.  304  the  Romans  concluded  peace  with  this  people. 
The  coins  are  well  executed  and  date  probably  from  circ.  B.C.  268.  They 
bear  a retrograde  inscription  in  Oscan  characters,  reading 

FRENTREI  Head  of  Hermes.  | Pegasos JE  Size -8 


Larinum,  about  14  miles  inland,  appears  to  have  been  a place  of 
some  importance.  But  as  it  struck  no  silver  coins  we  may  infer  that  its 
money  is  all  subsequent  to  b.  c.  268,  when  the  coinage  of  silver  was 
monopolised  by  Rome. 

The  bronze  money  of  Larinum  falls  into  two  classes  : 

(i)  Circ.  b.  c.  268. 

AAPINflN  Head  of  Apollo.  | Campanian  bull  . . . HC  Size -8 


(ii)  Circ.  b.c.  217. 

Series  of  struck  coins  on  the  uncial  system,  with  marks  of  value 

cTpTAYm\UnCfinXn0Wn  f°  the  Semuncia>  and  with  inscr.  UADI  NOD 
(kAxfiJN (JR)  m the  Oscan  character: — 

0 ArfeSr  H“<iS  0f  PaIlaS'  Ze,,s'  HmU«,  Dione,  Apollo,  and 

^TrHouS1^”®  W,“™r’  E“gie  °"  Dolphin,  Cornu- 


CAMPANIA. 

Gl'eek  -(Ph0Cae“)  ««- 
of  ahnn+  weighing  1 18  grs.  maximum,  and  of  bronze  coins 

™ SrtSty  ve  ‘°  be  CT^n  H STariTo  determine 

bL  p reserTOd3  perhaps  for°a  ceXf  h™26  Have 
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llie  following  is  a list  of  the  Campanian  towns,  arranged  as  far  as 
may  be  in  the  approximate  chronological  order  of  their  money 


b.c.  500-420. 

420-340. 

340-268. 

268-211,  or  later. 

Cumae 

Alliba 

Phistelia 

Neapolis 

Hyria 

Neapolis  .... 
Nola 

Neapolis 

Campani 

Iiomano-Cainpanian  . 

Aurunca 

Compulteria 

Capua 

i 

Cales  . . . , . 

Cales 

Nuceria 

N uceria 

Suessa 

Suessa 

Teanum  ....  . . . 

Teanum 

Caiatia 

Atella 

Caiatia 

The  inscriptions  are  at  first  purely  Greek ; subsequent^  the  Oscan 
element  prevails,  except  at  Neapolis,  and  finally  the  Latin  gradually 
supersedes  both  Oscan  and  Greek. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  shall  describe  the  coins  in  alpha- 
betical order: — 


Alliba.  Of  this  town,  which  was  probably  situated  not  far  from 
Cumae,  silver  coins  only  are  known  \ 


AU<t>HA  Head  of  Pallas. 

AAAI  BAN  ON  ] Head  of  Apollo. 
AHA  BA  j „ „ Pallas. 

AAAEI  Oyster-shell. 


Campanian  bull 
Skylla  and  shell 
H (i 'yu\iTpov  1)  . 

All  these  coins  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  cent.  B.  c 


At  didr. 

At  litra,  9-12  grs. 


At  litr. 


Atella.  This  city  issued  bronze  money  only,  of  late  style  and  bearing 
an  Oscan  inscr.  and  marks  of  value  according  to  the  Triental  system 
(circ.  B.  c.  250-211).  It  participated  in  the  revolt  from  Rome  during  the 
Hannibalic  war  and  was  severely  punished  in  consequence,  B.c.  211, 
after  which  it  ceased  to  coin  money. 


Trims.  Head  of  Zeus  • • . « 
Sextans.  „ ,,  • • 

Uncia.  Bust  of  Helios  • 


Ade  or  Aderl.  [Oscan]  Zeus  in  quadriga 
driven  by  Nike,  • • • • 

Ade.  Two  warriors  taking  oath  upon  a 
pig  .. 

Ade.  Elephant. 


Aurunca.  The  capital  of  the  Aurunci  or  Ausones,  a small  tribe  to  the 
north  of  Campania.  Suessa  Aurunca  was  a colony  from  this  town. 
There  is  a bronze  coin  known  with  an  Oscan  inscr.  and  a magistrate's 
name,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century. 


Head  of  Apollo  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Italy , 
P-  75)- 


Aurunkud  [Oscan]  Dolphin,  beneath, 
Makdiis Ail  Size  -7 


1 The  bronze  coins,  sometimes  attributed  to  Alliba,  B.  M.  Cat-.,  Italy,  p.  74>  may  he  classed  as 
uncertain. 


ALLTBA  — CAPUA. 
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Caiatia  lay  about  .0  miles  N.E.  of  Capua  on  the  river  Vultumus. 
Its  coinage  is  wholly  of  bronze  and  subsequent  to  B.  c.  268 : mscr. 

Head  of  Apollo.  | Cock  and  star  . ...  JR  Size  .7 

Caiatia  was  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua.  Its  corns  are  of 
bronze  with  Oscan  legend  and  marks  of  value  according  to  the  liiental 
system  similar  to  those  of  Atella.  These  two  towns  were  probably 
dependent  upon  Capua,  whose  fate  they  shared  after  the  revolt  of 
b.c.  216.  The  date  of  the  coinage  is  circ.  b.c.  250-21  i. 


Sextans.  Head  of  Zeus 


>1 

Uncia. 


Kalati  [Oscan]  Zeus  in  quadriga. 

Selene  in  biga. 
Horse  prancing. 


Cales.  This  town,  originally  the  capital  of  the  Ausonian  Caleni,  was 
colonized  from  Home  in  b.c.  334.  Its  coinage  is  plentiful  and  consists 
of  silver  didrachms  of  the  Campanian  standard,  similar  m style  to  those 
of  Nuceria,  Suessa,  and  Teanum,  and  corresponding  bronze  coins. 


Fig.  9. 


Head  of  Pallas.  CAUENO  Nike  in  biga  (Fig.  9)  . . 

At  1 12  grs. 

Head  of  Apollo.  CAUENO  Campanian  bull,  sometimes 

crowned  by  Nike  . . JR  Size  -8 

The  silver  coinage  comes  to  an  end  in  B.c.  268.  The  bronze  money 
continued  to  be  issued  for  some  time  after  this,  but  with  a new  type : — 


C AUENO  Head  of  Pallas.  | Cock  and  star  . ...  JR  Size -8 

Cf.  the  contemporary  bronze  of  Teanum,  Suessa,  Caiatia,  Aquinum, 
and  Telesia.  All  these  towns  had  probably  concluded  an  alliance  on 
favourable  terms  with  Rome,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  permitted  to 
issue  bronze  coins  in  their  own  names  down  to  a comparatively  late 
period. 


Capua.  The  earliest  coins  of  Capua  are  silver  staters  of  the  Cam- 
panian standard  with  Greek,  or  mixed  Oscan  and  Greek  inscriptions, 

KAMPANON,  KAMPANO,  KAPPANO,  KAPPANOM,  HAMPANOM,  etc., 
and  types  borrowed  from  the  coins  of  Neapolis. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  Athenian  helmet. 


Inscr.  Man-beaded  Campanian  bull . 

At  1 1 4 grs.  max. 


This  coinage  is  anterior  to  B.c.  338,  when  Capua,  in  order  to  obtain 
help  from  the  Romans  against  the  Samnites,  allied  herself  to  Rome  on 
the  standing  of  a civitas  sine  suffrarjio. 

Henceforth  Capua  was  authorized  to  coin  money  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion ROMANO  or  ROMA  in  Latin  characters.  This  Romano-Campanian 
coinage  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  proved  to  be  solely  Capuan,  for  other  Cam- 
panian cities  may  have  also  been  permitted  by  Rome  to  take  part  in  it. 
It  falls  into  three  distinct  classes,  (i)  Coins  with  the  inscription  ROMANO, 
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consisting  of  didrachms,  thoroughly  Campanian  both  in  style  and  weight, 
together  with  a few  rare  bronze  coins  (litrae  and  \ litrae  ?).  This 
coinage  lasted  in  all  probability  from  B.  c.  338  to  318,  when  the  Roman 
rule,  hitherto  merely  nominal,  was  more  directly  enforced  at  Capua, 
a special  Praefect  being  then  despatched  from  Rome  as  Governor  of  the 
city,  (ii)  The  coinage  was  now  in  a measure  assimilated  to  that  of 
Rome,  the  weight  of  the  silver  didrachm  being  gradually  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  6 Roman  scruples  (105-36  grs.),  and  the  inscription  ROMA,  in 
the  nominative  case,  being  substituted  for  ROMANO  (for  Romanom,  gen. 
plur.).  The  gold  coins  struck  at  Capua  at  this  time  are  also  regulated 
according  to  the  Roman  standard,  the  denominations  being  6,  4,  and  3 
scruples  (circ.  106,  70  and  53  grs.).  This  coinage  also  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion ROMA,  (iii)  In  B. c.  268,  when  the  denarius  was  first  coined  at 
Rome,  the  Campanian  silver  was  restricted  to  the  Quadrigaf/us  and  Vic- 
toriatus , which  were  tariffed  at  Rome  as  denarii  and  quinarii.  At  the 
same  time  the  circulation  of  the  bronze  coin  was  confined  to  Capua  and 
its  immediate  territory.  The  Capuan  money  after  B.c.  268  thus  consists 
almost  entirely  of  silver  Victoriati1  with  ROMA,  and  of  bronze  coins 
inscribed  KAPU  in  the  Oscan  character,  and  generally  with  marks  of 
value  which  show  them  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Triental  and  Sextantal 
systems. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  likewise  coins  of  electrum,  Obv. 
Head  of  Janus,  Rev.  Zeus  in  quadriga,  which,  it  will  be  remarked,  are 
without  the  inscription  ROMA.  This  fact,  combined  with  their  late  style, 
renders  it  probable  that  they  were  issued  during  the  Hannibalic  War, 
B.C.  216-211,  when  Capua  rebelled  against  the  Roman  yoke2 3. 


Romano-  Campanian  coinage. 

Class  i.  Circ.  B.c.  338-318. 

Silver  didrachms  and  bronze  coins  with  legend  ROMANO. 


Silver.  Weight  1 15-11 2 grs. 


Head  of  bearded  Ares  helmeted. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Head  of  Roma  in  Phrygian  helmet. 


Horse’s  head. 

Prancing  horse  and  star. 

Wolf  and  twins. 

Nike  attaching  wreath  to  palm-branch 
(Fig.  10). 


Fig. 


10. 


1 After  the  fall  of  Capua  the  Romans  transferred  the  coinage  of  the  Victoriati  to  Rome  itself, 

where  they  continued  to  be  coined  for  half  a century  longer  for  the  use  of  the  provinces. 

3 Contemporary  perhaps  with  these  Campanian  electrum  coins  are  the  gold  pieces,  obivHead  ot 
Ares  rev  Roma  Eagle  on  fulmen,  supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  Roman  generals  in  Southern 
Italy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war  against  Hannibal.  These  coins  are  of  three  sizes,  and  bear 
respectively  the  marks  of  value  60,  40,  and  20,  which  are  usually  thought  to  indicate  the  numbers 
of  sestertii  at  which  they  were  valued.  They  weigh  respectively  52.5,  35,  and  J/-5  S?rs- 


li  OMAN  O-CAMPANIAN. 
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Young  head  diademed. 

Head  of  young  Ares  helmeted. 
Head  of  Ares  helmeted. 


Bronze. 

Lion  raising  his  paw. 
Eagle  on  fulmen. 
Horse’s  head. 


Class  ii.  With  legend  ROMA,  circ.  B. c.  318-268. 

Gold. 


Fig.  ii. 


Head  of  beardless  Janus  (Fig.  ii). 


Two  soldiers  taking  oath  upon  a pig 
held  by  kneeling  man. 


These  coins  weigh  106,  70,  and  53grs.  The  piece  of  70  grs.  is  marked 

XXX1. 


Silver.  (Weight  falling  to  105-36  grs.) 


Fig.  12. 


Head  of  young  Ares  helmeted. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Ares. 

Head  of  beardless  Janus. 


Horse’s  head  (Fig.  12). 

Prancing  horse  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  33,  9). 
>> 

>>  >> 


Bronze. 


Head  of  young  Ares  helmeted. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Ares  helmeted. 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Female  head  turreted. 

Female  head  helmeted. 

Head  of  Roma  in  Phrygian  helmet. 


Horse’s  head. 

Prancing  horse. 

Pegasos  and  Club. 

Horseman  with  whip  in  hand. 
Two  Cornuacopiae. 

Dog. 


Class  iii.  b.c.  circ.  268-211. 
(a)  Silver  with  legend  ROMA. 


Fig.  13. 


1 The  only  specimen  of  this  coin  which  I have 


seen,  viz.  that  in  the  British  Museum,  is  false. 
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Head  of  beardless  Janus. 


Head  of  Zeus. 


Zeus  in  Quadriga  driven  by  Nike 
(Fig.  1 3)  At  105  '3  grs.  ( Quadrigatus ). 
H-  . . At  52-3  grs. 

Nike  crowning  trophy  At  52  6 grs. 

( VictoriatUH ) *. 


(/3)  Silver  with  KAPU  in  Oscan  letters. 

Head  of  Zeus.  | Eagle  on  fulmen  . . 


At  92  grs. 


Bronze,  with  KAPU  in  Oscan  letters  and  marks  of  value. 


Quincunx. 

Triens. 

Quadrans. 

33 

Sextans. 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Demeter. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


33  33  33 

„ Head  of  Herakles. 

,,  Female  head  turreted. 

Uncia.  Head  of  Zeus. 

,,  Head  of  Pallas. 

„ Female  head  turreted. 

„ Head  of  Artemis. 


Pegasos. 

Fulmen. 

Ox. 

Two  soldiers  and  pig. 

Selene  in  biga. 

Two  soldiers  and  pig. 

Eagle  on  fulmen. 

Lion  with  spear  in  mouth. 
Horseman  armed  with  spear. 
Nike'  crowning  trophy. 

Nike  holding  wreath. 
Horseman  armed  with  spear. 
Boar. 


Bronze,  with  KAPU  in  Oscan  letters,  no  marks  of  value. 


Head  of  J anus. 

Heads  of  Zeus  and  Hera. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Bust  of  Hera. 

33  33 

Head  of  Demeter. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Young  head  in  Phrygian  head-dress. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

33  33 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Compulteria  or  Cubulteria  (Livy, 


Zeus  in  quadriga  . . . .IE  1-5 

,5  ,,  ....  AH  i'^ 

Eagle  on  fulmen  . . . A3  1-05 

Two  veiled  figures,  archaic  idols  IE  -75 

Fulmen IE  • 55 

Ear  of  corn /E  .is 

Lyre  A!  .65 

Infant  suckled  by  doe  . . . IE  .55 

Elephant IE  -5 

Trophy IE  ■ 5 

Kerberos A3  .55 

xxiv.  20)  on  the  upper  Yulturnus. 


Bronze  coins  only  with  Oscan  inscriptions,  circ.  B.  C.  300-268. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


Kupelternum.  Campanian  bull  crowned 
by  Nike  A3  -8 


Cumae.  This  ancient  Chalcidian  colony  struck  its  earliest  silver  coins 
according  to  the  Aeginetic  standard,  circ.  b.  c.  500-490 : — 

Forepart  of  frog.  KVME  (retrograde)  Mussel-shell  . . 

At  84  grs. 

This  coin  is  contemporary  with  the  early  issues  of  the  other  Chalcidian 
colonies,  Rhegium  in  Italy,  and  Zanclo,  Naxos,  and  Himera  in  Sicily, 
which  also  follow  the  Aeginetic  standard. 


1 The  weight  of  the  Victoriate  was  not  long  maintained  at  52  grs.  It  soon  fell  to  about  45. 


CAPUA  — CUMAE. 
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To  this  first  period  also  we  may  ascribe  certain  small  gold  coins  of 
Cumae : — 

Corinthian  helmet.  | KVME  Mussel-shell  . . N 5-5  grs. 

Supposing  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  to  have  been  the  same 
here  as  at  Syracuse,  viz.  15:1,  this  Attic  half-obol  of  gold  would  have 
been  the  exact  equivalent  of  1 Aeginetic  drachm  of  84  grs.  There  are  also 
small  silver  coins  with  Helmet  and  Mussel-shell  weighing  less  than  2 grs. 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  Chalcklian  Colonies,  about  B.  C.  490,  the 
Chalcidian  (Aeginetic)  standard  was  abandoned  for  the  Attic,  and  the 
same  change  is  noticeable  at  Cumae. 


(ii)  Circ.  b.  c. 

KVMAION  (retrograde)  Head  of 
Pallas. 


490-480  ( Attic  weight). 
Crab  holding  shell 


. At  129  grs. 


The  Attic  (or  Tarentine)  didrachm  of  130  grs.  took  no  firm  root  at 
Cumae,  and  early  in  the  fifth  century  it  gives  place  to  the  Phocaean 
didrachm  or  stater  of  118-115  grs.  imported  from  the  Phocaean  Colonies 
Velia  and  Poseidonia  before  its  abandonment  by  them. 

The  silver  currency  of  Cumae  on  the  Phocaean  standard  is  very 
plentiful,  and  lasts  from  about  B.  c.  480-423,  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Cumae  by  the  Samnites.  About  fifteen  years  before  its  destruction, 
Cumae  had  received  from  Rome  the  status  of  a civitas  sine  suffragio , but 
neither  then  nor  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  does  it 
appear  to  have  struck  any  bronze  coins,  for  the  few  bronze  coins  that  are 
known  were  probably  once  plated  with  silver. 


(iii) 


Fig 

Female  head  diademed,  of  archaic 
style. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  round  Athenian 
helmet. 

Lion’s  scalp  facing  between  two  hoar’s 
heads. 


KVME  or  KYMAION  Mussel-shell 
and  various  symbols,  e.  g.  corn-graiu, 
sea-serpent,  mouse,  fish,  or  marine- 
plant  (Fig.  14). 

Similar. 

Similar. 


Circ.  b.  c.  480-423.  ( Phocaean  or  Campanian  didrachms .) 


Fig. 

Fe™aJe  hea<1  °f  early  fine  (transitional) 

Young  male  head  in  laureate  pilos. 


15. 

Mussel-shell.  Symbol  sometimes  Skylla 
sea-serpent,  etc.  (Fig.  15). 

Scylla  . . M Size  -8  (once  plated  1) 
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CAMPANIA. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Wheel  with  three  spokes. 
Helmet. 


[Small  silver  coins.) 

KV,  KVME,  or  KVMA  Mussel  . . 

At  1 2-8  grs. 

KV  Dolphin At  2-2  grs. 

Mussel At  i-2  grs. 


The  Mussel-shell  is  a remarkable  example  of  a coin  type  borrowed 
from  among  the  natural  products  of  the  locality,  the  shallow  salt-lakes 
Avernus  and  Lucrinus  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
shell  fish  h 

The  female  head  on  the  coins  of  Cumae  may  perhaps  represent  the 
famous  Cumaean  sibyl  or  the  siren  Parthenope. 


Hyria.  This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  palaeopolis  of  Nola2. 
Its  coinage  is  wholly  of  silver,  and  consists  of  Campanian  didrachms 
of  about  1 15  grs.,  dating  from  about  B.  c.  420-340,  with  Oscan,  or  mixed 
Oscan  and  Greek  inscriptions,  YDINA,  YPINAI,  YPIANO£,  and  rarely 
YDIETE5.  The  coinage  of  Hyria  commences  about  the  time  when  that 
of  Cumae  ceases : — 


Fig.  16. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  round  Athenian  Campanian  hull, 
helmet,  adorned  with  olive  wreath 
and  owl. 

Head  of  Hera  facing,  wearing  ste-  Similar.  (Fig.  16.) 
phanos  (cf.  Coins  of  Poseidonia). 

Neapolis,  a colony  of  Cumae,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  290,  but  it  always  remained  essentially  a Greek  city,  and  its 
political  vicissitudes  have  left  scarcely  any  traces  on  its  coins. 

The  silver  money  of  this,  the  most  important  town  of  Campania,  falls 
into  three  classes,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  legend 
which  they  bear,  and  arranged  in  approximate  chronological  order  as 
follows : — 


Fig.  17. 

Class  I.  NEOrOUITES  or  NEPOAITES,  circ.  b.c.  420-400  (Fig.  17). 


Hor.,  Epod.  ii.  49  ; Sat.  ii.  432- 


1 


3 Moinm.  i.  162. 


HYRIA — NEAPOLIS. 
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Fig.  18. 

Class  II.  NEOPOAITHS,  circ.  b.c.  400-340  (Fig.  18). 


Fig.  19. 


Class  III.  NEOPOAITHN  or  NEOPOAITEHN,  circ.  b.c.  340-268  (Fig.  19). 

The  obverse  types  of  the  Neapolitan  silver  didrachms  are  (i)  Head 
of  Pallas  in  round  Athenian  helmet,  bound  with  olive-wreath,  and 
(ii)  Female  head  usually  diademed,  perhaps  Dia-Hebe  the  bride  of 
Dionysos  Hebon.  This  head  is  variously  represented  in  profile,  and 
occasionally  facing  and  with  flowing  hair  (in  which  case  it  may  be 
intended  for  Hera,  cf.  the  coins  of  Hyria  and  Poseidonia). 

The  reverse  type  is  always  the  Campanian  human-headed  bull,  crowned 
on  the  more  recent  coins  by  a flying  Nike.  This  type,  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  Campania,  first  occurs  on  the  money  of  this  city. 
It  is  supposed  to  symbolize  Eacchus  Hebon,  a tauriform  Chthonian 
divinity  worshipped  very  generally  in  southern  Italy,  but  more  especially 
in  Campania.  This  god,  whose  nature  partook  both  of  that  of  Hades 
and  of  Dionysos,  was  associated  with  a female  divinity,  Kore  or  Dia- 
Hebe,  a goddess  resembliDg  both  Persephone  and  Ariadne,  and  personi- 
fying the  eternal  renewal  of  nature  in  the  spring  time.  Concerning  the 
mystic  worship  of  this  pair  see  Lenormant,  La  Grande  Grece , i.  420. 

In  the  earliest  period  the  small  currency  of  Naples  consisted  of 
twelfths  of  the  stater  (obols)  weighing  1 1-8  grs. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


Fore-part  of  Campanian  bull  of  archaic 
style. 


In  the  second  period  the  obol  or  twelfth  is  replaced  by  pieces  of 

2 litrae,  1 litra,  and  \ litra,  weighing  respectively  28,  14  and  7 errs, 
maximum.  or  j ^ / & 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Apollo. 
Young  laureate  head. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


Biga. 

Cock. 

Herakles  strangling  lion. 
H ( fi/juXirpov ). 


To  the  second  and  third  periods  belong  also  the  drachms  weighing 
o9-4»  grs.,  with  inscr.  NEOPOAITH?  and  NEOPOAITflN. 


Female  head. 


Campanian  bull. 


I) 
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CAMPANIA 


Towards  the  end  of  the  second  period  (circ.  B.  c.  340)  the  small  silver 
coinage  ceases  and  in  its  stead  bronze  coins  begin  to  be  issued,  which  are 
probably  Litrae  (Size  -8)  and  half-litrae  (Size  -65). 


Head  of  Apollo. 

5» 

5) 


Fore- part  of  Campanian  bull. 
Campanian  bull. 

Campanian  bull  crowned  by  Nike. 
Omphalos  and  Lyre. 


The  bronze  coinage  outlasts  the  silver  by  a period  of  uncertain 
duration.  Among  the  later  bronze  types  are  the  following : — 


Head  of  one  of  the  Dioskuri. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  young  Herakles,  laureate. 


Horseman. 

Cornucopiae. 

Tripod. 


All  the  later  coins  of  Neapolis,  whether  of  silver  or  bronze,  have 
symbols  or  letters  in  the  field.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  I?  as 
being  extremely  common,  and  curiously  enough  not  peculiar  to  coins  of 
Neapolis,  for  it  likewise  occurs  on  contemporary  coins  of  Aesernia,  Gales, 
Compulteria,  Suessa,  and  Teanum. 

Nola.  The  coinage  of  this  town  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Neapolis, 
but  it  does  not  begin  at  so  early  a date.  It  would  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  included  between  about  B.  c.  340  and  268.  In  313  Nola  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  to  whom  it  remained  faithful,  even  during  the 
war  with  Hannibal. 


Fig.  20. 


Silver  didrachms,  wt.  1 1 4 grs.  maximum. 


Female  head  diademed  (Kore  ?)  as  on 
coins  of  Neapolis. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  round  Athenian 
helmet  bound  with  olive. 


NflAAIflN  rarely  N HA  A 1 02!.  Cam- 
panian bull  crowned  by  Nike. 
NflAAinN  Campanian  bull.  (Fig.  20.) 


NflAAl  Head  of  Apollo. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


Silver  litrae  (?). 

I Campanian  bull  crowned  by  Nike  . 

Wt.  10-2  grs. 

Bronze  litrae  (V). 

Campanian  bull  crowned  by  Nike  . . 

Size  -85. 


Nuceria  Alfaterna.  A town  on  the  river  Sarnus.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  during  the  second  Samnite  war,  B.c.  308.  No  coins  are 
known  which  can  be  given  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Roman  conquest. 
They  all  bear  an  Oscan  inscription  Nuvkrinnm  Alafalenium. 


NOLA—TEANUM. 
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Silver  didrachms , wt.  113  grs.  maximum. 


Fig.  21. 


Young  male  head  with  Ram’s  horn. 


One  of  the  Dioskuri  standing  beside  his 
horse.  (Fig.  21.) 


B)  onze  litrae  (?)  and  | litrae  (?). 
Young  male  head  diademed. 


Young  male  head  bound  with  wreath. 


The  Dioskuri  on  horseback  . JE  size  -8 
Hound  on  the  scent  . . JE  size. -65 


Fhistelia.  This  town  is  thought  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumae  (Friedlander,  Oskische  Miinzen , p.  28).  It  is  only  known  to  us  by  its 
coins,  which  are  among  the  most  ancient  in  this  part  of  Italy,  dating 
from  about  B.  c.  420-400. 


Young  head  facing. 

Head  of  Hera  facing,  hair  loose.  Cf. 

Coins  of  Poseidonia  (p.  68). 

Similar. 

0l£TEAIA  Young  head  facing. 


Mussel-shell  and  corn-grain  . Ht  obol. 
Fistlus  or  Fistluis  (Oscan).  Campanian 

bull Ht  didr. 

Lion Ht  obol. 

Fistluis  (Oscan).  Mussel,  corn-grain 
and  dolphin  . . HI  litra,  1 2 grs. 

Suessa  Aurunca.  Suessa  was  occupied  by  a Roman  colony  in  B.C.  313. 
Its  coins  are  all  late  in  style,  like  those  of  Gales,  Nuceria,  Teanum,  etc. 


(i)  Circ.  b.c.  313-268. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

$VE$ANO  Head  of  Apollo. 


SVE^AMO  One  of  the  Dioskuri  on 
horseback  leading  a second  horse 
(Fig.  22)  . . HI  didr.,  1 13  grs. 

Campanian  bull  crowned  by  Nike  . 

M size  -85 

(ii)  Brohably  after  B.  c.  268. 

SVESANO  Cock  . . . HC  size  -g 

SVESANO  Herakles  strangling  lion 
. H3  size  -8 

' the  viriTti.®  M"1”'  °yg'nally  capital  or  the  Sldicini,  stood  on 
of  two  distinct  daises”- hCm  C°mer  °f  CamPania-  Ite  coinage  consists 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Hermes. 
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APULIA. 


(i)  At  and  2E  with  Oscan  inscr.,  circ.  B.c.  300-268. 

(ii)  IE  with  Latin  inscr.,  after  b.c.  268. 

(i)  Silver  didrachms,  wt.  1 14  grs.  max.,  and  Bronze,  litrae  (1) 
with  Oscan  inscr.  Tianud  Sulikinud  or  Tianud  only. 


Fio.  23. 

Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  Nike  in  triga  (Fig.  23)  . . At  didr. 

Head  of  Apollo.  Man-headed  bull  sometimes  crowned  by 

Nike JE  size  -8 

(ii)  Bronze  with  Latin  inscr.  TIANO, 

Head  of  Pallas.  | Cock  and  star  ...  IE  size  -8 

Uncertain  Oscan  Coins. 

In  addition  to  the  coins  with  Oscan  inscriptions  already  described  are 
a few  which  cannot  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  Campania.  They 
bear  the  inscriptions  Irnt/ri,  Maiies,  Senser,  fyc.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Hal.,  p.  127). 


APULIA. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  coinage  of  Tarentum  was  current 
in  Apulia  throughout  the  period  of  the  Tarentine  dominion  in  those 
parts,  and  that  the  silver  unit  or  nummus  of  Tarentum  (perhaps  the 
diobol  of  22  grs.)  remained  the  silver  unit  in  Apulia  when  the  Apulian 
towns  began  to  coin  silver  money  of  their  own,  for  the  well-known  type 
of  the  Tarentine  diobol,  Herakles  strangling  the  lion,  recurs  on  diobols  of 
Arpi,  Caelia,  Kubi,  and  Teate.  The  didrachms  and  drachms  of  Teate 
have  also  types  borrowed  from  Tarentum.  On  the  equivalent  in  bronze 
of  the  Tarentine  nummus  of  22  grs.  (which  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 250 
would  give  a weight  of  about  5000  grs.)  the  Aes  grave  of  Apulia,  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  provinces  situate  to  the  east  of  the  Apennines,  appears 
to  have  been  based.  In  all  these  countries  the  weight  of  the  As  exceeds 
that  of  the  Homan  pound,  while  in  Rome  itself  the  As  usually  falls  short 
of  the  pound  by  about  2 ounces. 

The  currency  of  Apulia  before  and  after  the  Triental  reduction,  which 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  consisted  therefore — 
(i)  Of  silver  diobols  and  didrachms  of  Tarentum,  replaced  about 
B.C.  300  by  local  Apulian  silver  issued  at  the  following  mints : — 


Arpi. 
Caelia. 
Canusium. 
Rubi. 
Teate. 


2 dr.  no  grs. 


| dr.  28  grs. 


Nummus  17  grs. 

>»  33 


33 

3) 


^ Nummus  9 grs. 


)3 

33 

33 


33 

33 


Drachm. 


ARPI. 
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The  didrachms  both  at  Arpi  and  Teate  were  assimilated  in  weight  to 
those  of  Campania,  the  smaller  divisions  seem,  however,  to  be  clearly 
of  Tarentine  origin. 

(ii)  Of  libral  Aes  grave  of  Luceria  and  Venusia.  About  b.  c.  250  the 
aes  grave  of  these  two  towns  undergoes  a reduction  which  corresponds 
with  the  Triental  reduction  at  Rome. 

(iii)  Meanwhile  at  Arpi,  Asculum,  Canusium,  Herdonia  (I),  Hyrium, 
Neapolis,  Rubi,  and  Salapia,  etc.,  bronze  coins  continued  to  be  struck 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  with  Greek  inscriptions  and  without  marks  of 
value. 

(iv)  Little  by  little,  under  Roman  influence,  these  Greek  bronze  coins 
Avere  superseded  by  bronze  coins  of  the  Roman  sextantal  and  uncial 
systems,  with  marks  of  value  struck  chiefly  at  Barium,  Caelia,  Luceria, 
Teate,  and  Venusia,  the  denominations  being  the  double  nummus  (N.  II.), 

the  nummus  (N),  the  quincunx  ( ),  the  triens  (. . . .),  the  quadrans 

(. . .),  the  sextans  (. .),  the  sescuncia  (.  S),  the  uncia  (.),  and  the  sem- 
uncia  {%.). 

Arpi.  This  town  during  the  second  Samnite  war  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  B.c.  326  (Livy,  ix.  13).  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  Arpi  was 
again  on  the  side  of  Rome,  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  217)  it 
passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal  until  b.  c.  213,  when  it  was  again 
recovered  by  the  Romans. 

Silver. 


APPANOS  Head  of  Pallas. 

A P P A N f2  N Head  of  Persephone. 

APPA  Head  of  Ares. 

» Head  of  Pallas. 


9) 

A hook  (harpa  ?). 


Head  of  Zeus, 


AAIOY. 


Butting  bull, 


( POYAAI 
< PYAAOY 

„ , ( pyaay 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


PYg.  24. 

j Campanian  bull  . . JR  Didrachm. 

Prancing  horse,  AAIOY 

At  Didr.  (Fig.  24.) 
Thiee  ears  of  corn  . . At  ^ Drachm. 

Herakles  and  lion  | f At  Diobol  or 

Prancing  horse  / j Nummus. 

Ear  of  corn  } 

Prancing  horse  J * ' ' * At  Obol. 

Bronze. 

APP  ANHN  Calydonian  boar  and  spear- 
head M size  -8 


APPANOY  Prancing  horse  AS  size  -8 


With  the  ""  APPANOY  Grapes  . . . M size  -6 

to  the  latterepartnoff tho  (iKlrf^m  Yltil  Campanian  types,  which  belongs 
century.  ThoseVarlW  I°ft^vcentul7'  a11  these  co“s  nre  of  the  thi?d 
magistrate  of  Arpi  durifg  the  HanXlic  war“  °f  AHmil,s  Daxus>  ^ 
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APULIA. 


Asculum  is  first  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  B.  c.  279.  Its  coins  bear  an  Oscan  inscription 
Auhuskli , whence  it  would  appear  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was 
Ausculum.  Its  coinage  is  wholly  of  bronze  and  of  two  distinct  periods : — 

(i)  Before  B.  c.  300,  of  cjood  style. 

AYl-YSiKAI  Ear  of  corn  . JE  size  -75 
AYhY  Ear  of  corn  with  leaf,  as  on 
coins  of  Metapontum  . size  -65 


Horse’s  head  (Carelli,  PI.  LX  III.  1). 
AYhYCKA  Greyhound  running  r.  on 
round  shield  (Carelli,  PI.  LXIII.  2). 


AYCK  Boar  and  spear-head. 
Head  of  Herakles. 


(ii)  Circ.  B.c.  300-200,  of  base  style. 

Ear  of  corn JE  size  -8 

AYCK  A A Nike  with  wreath  and  palm 

JE 1 size  -7 


Azetium. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Eagle  on  fulmen. 

AIETI  Dolphin  and  trident 


Bronze,  third  century. 

AIETI  NflN  Owl  on  column.  JE  size  -8 
„ Ear  of  corn  . JE  „ -6 


Scallop-shell 


JE 


Barium.  Bronze  coins  of  the  end  of  the  third  century  with  marks  of 
value  and  weights  which  show  them  to  belong  to  the  sextantal 
system : — 


Bust  of  Zeus. 


55 

55 


BAPINUUN  Eros  on  Prow. 


BAP  I Prow. 


Sextans.  • • 

U ncia.  • 

^ Uncia  if). 

The  reverse  type  of  these  coins  may  be  intended  as  a play  upon  the 
word  Bapt?,  a boat. 

Butuntum.  Bronze  coins  with  Greek  types,  circ.  B.c.  300.  Inscr. 

BYTONTlNflN 

Ear  of  corn JE  -8 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Taras  on  dolphin. 
Owl  on  branch. 
Crab. 


Scallop & -7 

Fulmen JE.  -6 

Inscr.  but  no  type JE  -7 


Caelia.  Silver  nummi  and  { nummi,  circ.  B.  C.  300-268. 


Nummus. 

| Nummus. 


Sextans. 


55 

Uncia. 


Head  of  Pallas. 


K A I Herakles  and  Lion 

KAIAlNflN  Amphora  . . . 


M 

Ai 


Bronze , with  marks  of  value , circ.  B.  C.  268-200 
Head  of  Pallas. 


Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


KAIAlNflN  Trophy. 

Nike  with  wreath  and  trophy. 
Pallas  running. 

Trophy. 

Fulmen. 


55 

55 

55 

55 


Quadrans.  . . . Head  of  Pallas  K AI  AI  NflN  Three  crescents, 
(reduced  weight). 

For  other  types,  sec  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Italy,  p.  134. 


ASCUL  mi—L  UCERIA. 
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Canusium,  near  the  river  Aufidus,  was  one  of  the  chief  towns . of 
Apulia.  Silver  and  bronze  coins,  circ.  B.  c.  300,  the  latter  with  Tarentine 
types,  also  bronze  coins,  with  marks  of  value,  of  the  end  of  the  third 
century. 


Amphora. 
Male  head. 


K A Lyre  . . At  Obol  or  \ mimmus 

K AN  Y£ I NGN  Tarentine  horseman 

JE  size  -85 


Grumum.  Bronze,  circ.  B.  C.  300,  with  Greek  types. 

Female  head.  TPY  Galloping  horse  . . . JE  size  *5 

Male  head  diademed.  „ Butting  bull  . . . . JE  „ -6 

Herdonia  (?)  destroyed  by  Hannibal  circ.  B.  c.  2 1 o,  shortly  before  which 
event  it  may  have  issued  the  following  bronze  coins : — 

OPAANflN  Head  of  young  Herakles  | Ear  of  corn;  infield,  club:  Magistrate’s 
in  lion’s  skin.  ! nameTPEBlOY  . . . JE  size  -5 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  A.  14.] 


Hyrium  (Rodi)  was  a maritime  town  situated  on  the  northern  site  of  the 
promontory  of  Garganum.  Its  coins  are  of  bronze,  and  although  without 
marks  of  value,  belong  apparently  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century. 


Head  of  Pallas. 


YPIATINHN  Rudder  and  dolphin  . 

JE  size  -55 


Luceria  after  various  vicissitudes  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  in  b.c.  314.  Its  coinage  consists  of  aes  grave  of  the  Libral 
system,  circ.  314-230,  and  of  two  other  series  which  correspond  with  the 
Roman  Triental  and  Sextantal  Reductions,  circ.  250-  217. 


Cast  aes  grave,  Libral  system,  B.c.  314-250. 


1st  Series. 

As.  No  inscription.  Head  of  Herakles. 
As.  b and  magistrates’  names.  Head 
of  Apollo. 

As.  b Similar.  Mark  of  value,  I. 

Quincunx.  Wheel  without  tire,  or 
oblique  cross. 

Triens.  Fulmen. 

Quadrans.  Star. 

Sextans.  Cockle-shell. 

Uncia.  Frog  or  toad. 

Semuncia(1)  Crescent. 

2nd  Series. 

As.  Head  of  Herakles. 

All  the  other  denominations 
letter  b on  the  reverse. 


Head  of  horse. 

Horse  prancing  ; above,  star. 

Cock. 

Wheel  without  tire,  or  oblique  cross 

Club.  .... 

Dolphin.  ... 

Astragalos.  . . 

Spear-head.  . 

Ear  of  corn.  . 

Thyrsos. 


Cast  aes  grave,  Triental  system  after  B.  c.  250. 

Horse  prancing ; above,  star, 
as  in  series  1,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
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3rd  Series.  Struck  coins.  Sexlanlal  System,  before  B.c.  217. 


Quincunx.  Head  of  Pallas  . . . . , 
Triens.  Head  of  Herakles  • • • • 
Quadrans.  Head  of  Poseidon  « . • 
Sextans.  Head  of  Demeter  • • 
Uncia.  Head  of  Apollo  • 

SemunciaQ)  Heads  of  the  Dioskuri. 

,,  Head  of  Artemis. 


bOVCERI  Wheel. 

„ Quiver,  club,  and  bow. 

„ Dolphin  and  trident. 

„ Cockle-shell. 

„ Toad. 

„ Horses  of  the  Dioskuri. 

„ Crescent. 


In  addition  to  these  autonomous  coins  of  Luceria  there  is  a series  of 
Roman  coins  both  of  silver  and  copper,  with  the  inscription  ROMA,  and 
the  mint-mark  of  Luceria  (U),  which  we  may  call  Romano-Lucerian. 


Mateola.  (Pliny,  iii.  11,  s.  i6.)  Perhaps  the  modern  Matera,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania. 


Bronze  coins  with  marks  of  value,  circ.  B.c.  250-217. 


Sextans.  Head  of  Pallas. 
Uncia.  ,, 


MAT  (in  monogram).  Lion  seated  with 
spear  in  mouth. 

„ Herakles  leaning  on  club  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Farnese  Herakles. 


Neapolis  Peucetiae.  The  modern  Polignano,  a town  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer.  The  attribution  of  the  coins  rests  upon  the  evidence  of 
numerous  finds. 


Bronze , with  Greek  types,  circ.  B.  c.  300. 


Head  of  Dionysos. 

Female  head  in  stephanos. 
Veiled  head. 


N E A P Vine-branch  and  grapes.  JE  ■ 7 

NEAPOA  Trident M -5 

,,  Ear  of  corn  . . . .A3 -6 


Rubi,  between  Canusium  and  Butuntum,  is  one  of  the  few  Apulian 
towns  of  which  silver  coins  are  known.  They  consist  of  nummi  and 
| nummi.  There  are  also  bronze  coins  of  late  style. 


Silver. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Bull’s  head  facing. 

Head  of  Helios. 

Bronze.  Circ 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Herakles  (V). 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Salapia.  The  bronze  coins  of  th 
those  of  Arpi ; it  would  seem  indeed 
*Pyllus  and  Dazus  (or  Daxlis),  on  tin 
at  one  time  closely  united,  not  only 


ire.  B.  C.  300. 

PY  Ear  of  corn.  At  Diohol  (nummus). 
,,  Herakles  and  lion.  „ 

,,  Lyre.  At  Obol. 

,,  Fulmen.  3, 

„ Two  crescents  3) 

. b.  c.  300-200. 

PYBA  Nike  with  wreath  and  palm 

A3  -45 

PYY  Eagle  on  fulmen  . . . A3  -75 

PYY  Club,  bow,  and  quiver  . A3  -7 

PYBASTElNDlN  Owl  on  olive-branch 

A3  6 

PY  Female  figure  with  patera  and 
cornucopiae IE  -6 

s town  belong  to  the  same  time  as 
rom  the  occurrence  of  the  two  names, 
coins  of  both  cities  that  they  were 
commercially  but  politically. 


MA  TEOLA—  VENUSIA. 
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Bronze.  Circ.  b.c.  250-200. 


^AAAPlNflN  Head  of  Zeus. 

„ Head  of  Apollo. 

„ Dolphin. 

CAAPlNflN  Horse. 
CAAAPlNHN  Head  of  Pan. 


Calydonian  boar JE  -85 

Horse  prancing JE  -85 

Dolphin JE  -6 

Dolphin JE  • 85 

Eagle  on  capital  of  column  . JE  .65 


Teate.  Of  this  town  there  are  silver  coins  with  Tarentine  types,  and 
bronze  coins  with  marks  of  value  and  of  weights  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  Uncial  system,  and  consequently  subsequent  to  b.c.  217. 

Silver.  Circ.  b.  c.  300-268,  or  later. 

Female  head  diademed.  TIATI  Naked  horseman  crowning  his 

horse  . . At  Didrachm 

,,  Owl  on  olive-branch 

At  Drachm 

,,  Herakles  and  Lion  . . . 

At  Diobol  (nummus) 

Circ.  B.c.  217. 


Head  of  Pallas. 


Bronze. 


Nummus. 

Quincunx. 

Triens. 

Quaclrans. 

>5 

Sextans. 

U ncia. 


Head  of  Zeus  Dodonaeos. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  Poseidon  (?)  • « • 
Head  of  Pallas. 


TIATI  Eagle  on  fulmen  (N) 
„ Owl 
„ Lion 

„ Taras  on  dolphin. 

„ Owl 


Venusia,  on  the  confines  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  was  captured  and 
colonized  by  Rome,  b.c.  292.  It  was  a stronghold  of  the  Romans  in  the 
war  with  Hannibal.  Its  coinage  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Luceria 
with  which  it  is  contemporary.  It  consists  of  the  following  series : 

1^  Series.  Cast  coins  of  the  Libral  system.  Circ.  b.  C.  292-250. 


As. 

>5 

Quincunx. 

Triens. 

Quadrans. 

Sextans. 

Uncia. 


Forepart  of  boar. 


>5 

55 


Head  of  Pallas 
Head  of  boar 
Forepart  of  boar 
Head  of  boar 
Crescent 


• • • 
• • 


Head  of  Herakles. 
Head  of  dog  or  wolf. 
Spear-head. 

Owl 

Lyre 

Head  of  Herakles 
Owl 

Crescent 


Coins  of  various  denominations  with  VE  in  monogram. 


Three  crescents. 
>> 

Dolphin. 
Crescent. 


Cockle-shell. 

Dolphin. 


Crescent. 

2 U(l  8er*es-  struck  corns  on  the  Triental  system,  after  circ.  B.c.  250. 


Quadrans. 

Sextans. 

Uncia. 

Semuncia 


Head  of  Zeus 
Head  of  Pallas 
Bust  of  Herakles 
Boar’s  head 


Three  crescents  with  stars. 

VE.  Two  dolphins. 

„ Lion  seated  holding  spear. 
» Owl. 
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3/d  Series.  Struck  coins  on  the  Sextantal  and  Uncial  systems. 
Circ.  B.  o.  250-217  and  later. 


II  Nummi.  VE  Bust  of  Herakles 
(mark  of  value  N • 1 1 .). 

I jVummns.  VE  Head  of  Bacchus. 


Quincunx. 

Quadrans. 

Sextans. 

Sescuncia. 

Uncia. 


Head  of  Zeus  * . . . 

Head  of  Hera  veiled  . . . 
Head  of  Pallas  . . 

Bust  of  Helios. 

Head  of  bearded 

Herakles  . 


The  Dioskuri.  CAQ_. 

N • I . Bacchus  seated  holding  grapes 
and  thyrsos. 

VE  Eagle  on  thunderbolt. 

„ Three  crescents  containing  stars. 

„ Owl  on  olive-branch. 

„ Crescent  and  star  .S 

,,  Lion  seated,  holding  spear. 


4 th  Series.  Struck  coins,  uncertain  system. 

Semis.  Head  of  Hermes.  VE  Winged  shoe  and  Caduceus  S 

Uncia  (1).  Toad.  „ Crab. 


CALABRIA. 

In  the  district  called  by  the  Greeks  Messapia  and  Iapygia,  and  by  the 
Romans  Calabria,  the  only  town  which  presents  us  with  a continuous 
series  of  coins,  extending  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  its  capture  by 
the  Romans  in  B.  c.  272,  is  the  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  Tarentum. 
The  other  less  important  towns,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
only  began  to  coin  money  after  that  date,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Baletium,  if  the  didrachms  reading  FAAE®A$  and  BAAE<8>A$  are 
correctly  attributed  to  it. 


530-500 

500-473 

473-400 

400-360 

360-300 

300-272 

272-203 

203-89 

Baletium 

Brundusium 

JR 

JE 

JE 

Graxa 

JE 

Hyria 

JE  1 

JE 

Sturnium  (?) 
Tarentum 

JR 

JR 

JR 

X,  JR 

X,  JR 

X,  JR.,  JE 

[V,  JR] 

JE 

Uxentum 

JE 

Baletium,  about  five  miles  east  of  the  modern  Gallipoli,  is  the  town  to 
which  the  silver  coins  reading  BAAE<8>Ai  and  FAAE<8>A$  have  been 
attributed.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  history. 


Silver.  Circ.  b.c.  350. 
FAAE<8>A$,  retrograde,  on  both  sides  of  the  coin. 


Taras  on  dolphin. 

(Rev.  Num.  1859,  PI.  XV.) 
BAAE&A5;  retrograde,  Dolphin. 


Dolphin  in  semicircle 

Hi  Didr.  1 18  grs. 

BAAE® A$  Semicircle 

M Tetrob.  36  grs. 


BALETIUM— TARENTUM. 
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The  obverse  type  is  Tarentine.  That  of  the  reverse  is  probably 
intended  to  symbolize  the  port  of  Callipolis.  Cf.  the  coins  of  Zancle 
Siciliae. 

Brundusiuni,  the  ancient  rival  of  Tarentum,  had  been  long  eclipsed  by 
the  latter  when,  in  B.  c.  245,  it  was  occupied  by  a Roman  colony.  The 
Appian  Way  was  then  extended  to  this  port,  which  subsequently  became 
the  chief  place  of  embarcation  for  Greece  and  the  East. 

The  coinage  begins  in  B.  c.  245,  at  the  time  when  the  town  was 
constituted  a Latin  colony.  It  falls  into  three  series,  which  are  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  weights,  the  types  being  the  same  throughout. 

Head  of  Poseidon  crowned  by  Nike.  | BRVN  Taras  on  dolphin. 

Series  I.  b.c.  245-217.  Triental  wt.  consists  of  the  Sextans  . . , Uncia  • , 
Semvncia  Z,  5 Uncia  C,  | Uncia  b (Nike,  R Dolphin). 

Series  II.  b.c.  2 1 7-200.  Uncial  ivt.  consists  of  the  Triens  . . . . , Quadrans  . . . , 
Sextans  • • , Uncia.  • . 

Series  III.  b.  c.  200-89.  Semuncial  wt.  consists  of  the  Semis  S,  Triens  . . . . , 
Quadrans  .... 


Graxa.  The  site  of  this  town  is  not  known.  The  coins  are  found  on 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  They  are  small  bronze  pieces 
belonging  to  the  Semuncial  system,  b.c.  200-89,  and,  like  those  of 
Biundusium  which  they  resemble  in  style,  are  among  the  latest  Greek 
coins  issued  in  southern  Italy. 


Quadrans.  Head  of  Zeus. 

)> 

Cockle-shell. 


Uncia. 

I Uncia 


)) 

)? 


n 

% 

3 


IPA  Two  eagles  on  fulmen. 
,,  One  eagle  on  fulmen. 

” » » 

» >)  _ „ 

,,  Dolphin. 


Hyna  or  Orra,  (On a),  was  an  inland  city  on  the  Appian  Way, 
between  Tarentum  and  Brundusium.  Its  coinage  is  all  quite  late 
consisting  of  bronze  coins  of  Uncial  and  Semuncial  weight,  B.c.  217-89 


Quincunx,  j 

Triens.  ' Head  of  Pallas. 

Sextans.  J 

Quincunx. . ) 

Triens.  , Head  of  Aphrodite. 

Quadrans.  ) 

No  mark  of  | 

value.  | fUad  of  Aphrodite. 


ORRA  Eagle  on  fulmen. 


ORRA  Eros  playing  lyre  or  carrying 
wreath. 


ORRA  Dove  flying. 


There  are  also  a few  other  unimportant  coins  without  marks  of  value. 

Stunuum  (?).  Site  unknown.  Bronze,  2nd  cent.  B.c. 

Cockle-shell.  , ^JY  Eagle  on  folmen> 
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established  themselves,  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  Iapj^gia,  on 
a little  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  6 miles 
long  by  2 to  3 in  breadth.  The  new  city  thus  commanded  both  the 
outer  bay  into  which  flowed  the  little  river  Taras,  and  the  inner  port 
now  known  as  the  Mare  Biccolo. 

An  ancient  tradition  tells  how  Taras,  the  founder  of  the  first  Iapygian 
settlement  on  this  spot,  was  miraculously  saved  from  shipwreck  by  the 
intervention  of  his  father  Poseidon,  who  sent  a dolphin  on  whose  back 
he  was  carried  to  the  shore. 

The  same  story  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Phalanthos  the  real 
oekist  of  Tarentum,  who  appears  in  a later  age  to  have  been  confounded 
with  the  mythical  Taras.  (Of.  also  the  story  of  Arion’s  voyage  from 
Sicily  to  Corinth,  Herod,  i.  24.)  The  natural  advantages  of  the  site 
selected  by  Phalanthos  were  considerable.  The  pasture  lands  in  the 
vicinity  produced  excellent  wool  and  a splendid  breed  of  horses,  and  the 
Purple  fish  ( murex ) of  the  little  land-locked  sea  soon  became  a source  of 
wealth  to  the  enterprising  Greek  colonists.  To  this  day  the  fisheries  of 
the  Mare  Piccolo  afford  a renumerative  occupation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  modern  town  of  Taranto,  for  it  abounds  in  innumerable  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  many  of  which  are  not  found  elsewhere. 

The  possession  of  this  fine  harbour,  the  only  safe  one  on  those  coasts, 
necessarily  brought  Tarentum  into  commercial  relations  with  all  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  political  constitution  of  Tarentum  in 
these  early  times  was  doubtless  modelled  on  that  of  Sparta,  and 
Herodotus  (iii.  136)  mentions  a king  of  Tarentum  in  the  time  of  Darius. 
The  worship  of  Apollo  Hyakinthios  at  Tarentum  was  also  clearly  of 
Spartan  origin. 

The  earliest  coins  of  Tarentum  are  thin  plate-like  disks  with  the 
reverse-types  incuse,  similar  in  fabric  to  the  coins  of  the  great  Achaean 
confederation  in  Southern  Italy  of  which  Pythagoras  was  the  originator 
and  head.  Tarentum  must  certainly  at  one  time  have  been  drawn  into 
the  circle  of  his  pervading  influence.  The  date  of  these  coins  is  circ.  b.c. 

53°-5°9- 


Period  I.  Circ.  b.c.  530-500. 


Fig.  25. 


TARAS  (retrogr.)  Taras  on  dolphin. 

TARAS  Apollo  naked,  resting  on  one 
knee,  and  holding  lyre  and  plec- 
trum. 


Taras  on  dolphin  incuse  (Fig-  25) 
At  Didr.,  wt.  1 25  grs. 
Obverse  type  incuse,  or  Taras  on  dolphin 
incuse  . . . At  Didr.,  wt.  1 25  grs. 


[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  VII.  3.] 


TARENTUM. 
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Period  II.  Circ.  b.c.  500-473. 


Inscription  TARA5,  usually  retrograde,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
compact,  and  both  types  in  relief. 

Fabric 

Taras  on  dolphin 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  VIL  5]. 

Wheel 

of  four  spokes  . 

Hi  Didr.,  wt. 

125  grs. 

Cockle-shell. 

Do.  . 

. . . Hi  2 obol,  wt. 

20  grs. 

33  33 

Do.  . 

. . Hi  1 obol  (?),  wt. 

1 grs- 

Wheel. 

Do.  . 

. Hi  £ obol  (?),  wt. 

2 grs. 

Taras  on  dolphin  [B.M.Ghm;?e,Pl.VIL  6],  "Winged  seahorse  Hi  Didr,,  wt.  125  grs. 
Dolphin.  „ ,,  JR  2 ohol,  wt.  20  grs. 


Half  Hippocamp. 
Cockle-shell. 

3) 

T surrounded  by  . • . 


26. 


Archaic  head  (Taras?)  within  circle 
(Fig.  26)  . . At  Didr.,  wt.  125  grs. 

Do..  ....  Hi  Didr.,  wt.  61  grs. 
Dolphin  in  circle  Hi  Litra,  wt.  12-5  grs. 
» » Hi  | Litra,  wt.  5-6  grs. 

Obverse  type  repeated 

Hi  Trias  or  ^ Litra,  wt.  2-8  grs. 


Period  III,  Circ.  b.c.  473-400. 

4'73  TuarTtvm1SUStained  a crushing  defeat  at  the  hands 
The  result  Ss  «S’hn  whlC\\he  lost  the  fl™er  of  her  aristocratic  youth. 
Democracv^?nrI^  £ th.e  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a 

ancSpro^perity  ^ S°°n  regained  a11  and  more  than  a11  ^ 

tvnfhefBm°ne?  ^ this  third  Period  is  distinguished  by  a new  reverse 

5°me  have  Preferred  to  call  the 

commerce  of  the  cit’v  qn  m 11  + ^and  S01?e  °^ject  symbolical  of  the 
with  wool.  8,3  mos^  frequently  the  Distaff  bound  round 

Inscriptions : TARAS,  TARA?,  and  later  TAPANTINnN. 


Fig.  27. 
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Taras  on  dolphin,  variously  repre- 
sented, usually  with  marine  symbols 
in  the  field. 


Male  figure  (Taras'?)  naked  to  waist, 
seated,  holding  distaff,  kantlmros,  etc., 
or  offering  a bird  to  a Panther’s  cub. 
(This  is  perhaps  a Dionysiac  type) 
(Fig.  27)  . . At  Didr.,  wt.  125  grs. 


On  the  coins  of  this  series  the  style  progresses  rapidly  from  archaic  to 
fine  art. 


Cockle-shell.  ' Female(?)  head  . At  Litra,  wt.  13  grs. 

» I » ,,  At  i Litra,  wt.  7-4  grs. 

In  436  occurred  the  struggle  between  the  newly  founded  Athenian 
colony  of  Thurium  and  Tarentum  for  the  possession  of  the  territory 
of  Siris,  which  ended,  b.c.  432,  in  the  joint  foundation  by  these  two 
towns  of  Heraclea  in  Lucania. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time,  or  at  any  rate  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  that  a new  type  began  to  come  into  use  on  the  Tarentine 
staters,  viz.  a Rider  on  horseback,  who  is  represented  in  such  a great 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  through  such  a long  series  of  coins,  that  a 
detailed  description  of  the  almost  endless  varieties  is  here  impossible. 
On  some  specimens  he  is  a naked  boy  or  Ephebus  crowning  his  horse,  as 
if  after  an  agonistic  victory ; on  others  he  is  a man  in  full  vigour,  now 
naked,  and  now  armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and  lances.  Occasionally 
the  horseman  leads  a second  horse,  in  which  case  he  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  famous  Tarentine  cavalry  who,  we  are  informed  by  Livy  (xxxv.  28), 
went  into  action  with  two  horses,  ‘binos  secum  trahentes  equos.’  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  safer  to  regard  all  these  types  as  illustrating 
the  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  as  celebrating  agonistic  victories 
rather  than  victories  in  real  warfare. 

The  period  between  about  B.  c.  380  and  360  was  the  culminating  epoch 
of  the  prosperity  of  Tarentum,  during  which  the  philosopher  Archytas 
was  the  chief  of  the  state.  This  was  the  age  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
whose  wars  against  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  resulted  in  Tarentum 
being  left  without  a single  formidable  rival  in  those  parts. 

Then  followed  the  struggles  with  the  barbarians,  when  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  Tarentine  merchants,  unable  to  cope  with  their  opponents 
single-handed,  called  in  the  aid,  first  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta, 
B.c.  338,  next  of  Alexander  the  Molossian  (330),  and  then  of  Cleonymus 
(314),  after  which  they  concluded  a peace  with  their  barbarous  foes, 
Messapians,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians ; for  a new  and  more  powerful 
enemy  than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  was  slowly  and  surely  advancing 
upon  them. 

In  B.  c.  30a  the  long  impending  conflict  between  Rome  and  Tarentum 
began.  The  Tarentines  distrusting  their  own  strength  now  called  to  their 
assistance  king  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  b.c.  281.  The  events  of  the  famous 
campaign  of  this  soldier  of  fortune  with  his  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  his 
squadron  of  elephants,  are  so  familiar  to  all  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
this  well-known  chapter  of  history.  All  was  in  vain,  and  a few  years 
later  (b.c.  272)  the  great  Greek  city  of  South  Italy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
all-conquering  Rome. 

The  coinage  of  Tarentum  between  about  B.  C.  400  and  the  Roman  Con- 
quest B.c.  272  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  plentiful  than  that  of  any 
other  Greek  city  of  Italy.  It  is  of  three  metals,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 
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Gold.  Circ.  b.c.  400-330. 


Fig.  28. 


TAP  AC  Head  of  goddess  wearing 
stephane  and  veil  hanging  down 
behind  her  head,  which  is  sometimes 
surrounded  by  dolphins. 


' (i)  The  Dioskuri.  Above,  sometimes 
AIOCKOPOI.  Magistrate,  C A. 

(ii)  Rider  crowning  horse  . 

< KYAIX,  C,  and  Shell;  C A,  Star. 

(iii)  Taras  as  a child  holding  out  his 

arms  to  his  father  Poseidon 
\ enthroned  before  him. 


A Stater.  Wt.  135  grs.  (max.) 


TAPANTINnN  Head  of  goddess' 
with  flowing  hair,  wearing  stephane 
or  with  hair  bound  with  cord,  often 
with  magistrate’s  name,  CA. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXIII.  1 

TA.  Head  of  Apollo.  In  front  CA 
and  dolphin. 


TAP  AC.  Taras  on  dolphin,  sometimes 
with  PH. 

4.]  A Drachm.  Wt,  67  grs.  (max.) 
Herakles  contending  with  lion,  PH. 


A Diobol. 


Wt.  22-5  grs.  (max.) 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  TAPANTINnN  Taras  holding  trident 
sian’  driving  biga. 

A Stater.  Wt.  135  grs.  (max.) 


Gold.  Circ.  b.c.  330-272. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin 
(later  style). 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXIII.  13. 
Head  of  Zeus  N K (in  mon.). 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXIII.  12 
Head  of  Herakles. 


Same  type,  magistrate’s  name  N I K A P 

] A Stater.  Wt.  135  grs.  (max.) 

TAPANTINnN  Eagle  with  open 
wings  on  fulmen,  in  field  two  am- 
phorae, magistrate,  NIKAP. 

•]  A Stater.  Wt.  135  grs.  (max.) 

TAPANTINnN  Taras  in  biga,  magis- 
trate, NIKAP. 


Head  of  Apollo  with  flowing  hair. 


uraclim. 


Wt.  67.5  grs.  ( max.) 


TAPANTINnN  Eagle  on  fulmen, 
1 magisti  ates,  I A and  AP  (spear-head). 
N | Drachm.  Wt.  33.75  (max.) 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet.  | Taras  in  biga. 

IT  ^ Tetrobol.  Wt.  45  grs.  (max.) 

lead  of  Herakles.  I TAP  A?  T , . . . 

I I ABAC  laras  on  dolphin. 

A Sicilian  Litra.  Wt,  13.5  grs.  (max.) 
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Head  of  goddess  in  stephane.  | TAP  AN.  Kantharos. 

N.  Obol.  Wt.  11-25  grs.  (max.) 

Head  of  Helios  full  face,  radiate.  | TAP  AN.  Fulmen.  Magistrate’s  name 

APOA. 


N.  £ Litra.  Wt.  6-75  grs.  (max.) 


Gold.  Circ.  b.c.  212-209. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin,  TAPANTI[NHN]  Taras  driving  biga. 
of  quite  late  style.  Magistrate,  API.  Symbol,  fulmen. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLV.  14.]  N.  Stater.  Wt.  135  grs.  (max.) 

The  above  described  gold  coins  of  Tarentum  are  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  coins  in  this  metal  of  any  Greek  city.  The  head  of  the  goddess 
with  stephane  and  veil  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship.  That  of 
Zeus  is  full  of  expression,  but  betrays  a somewhat  later  style  of  art. 
The  eagle  with  expanded  wings  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  is  also  a work 
of  considerable  merit.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
remarkable  stater,  on  the  reverse  of  which  we  see  the  boy  Taras 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  his  father  Poseidon. 

The  date  of  the  first  issue  of  gold  at  Tarentum  can  hardly  be  fixed 
precisely.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  was  struck  in  any  large  quantity 
much  before  B.  C.  360,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  it 
belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  stater,  which  I attribute  conjecturally  to  the  time  of  the  revolt 
during  the  Hannibalic  war,  may  be  classed  with  the  latest  silver  of 
Tarentum,  which  seems  to  fall  into  the  same  short  period.  See  p.  54. 

The  silver  coinage  consists  in  the  main  of  didrachms,  which  fall  into 
three  distinct  classes : — 


I.  Tarentine  rider. 

II.  Female  bead  as  on  coins  of  Nea- 
polis,  etc. 

III.  Tarentine  rider. 


TAPA£  Taras  on  dolphin1 II. III.  . . . 

Wt.  126-116  grs 

T A.  Horseman  crowning  bis  horse 

Wt.  1 15-105  grs 

T A P A t.  Taras  on  dolphin  . . . 

Wt.  102-95  grs 


In  Class  I the  ancient  weight  is  maintained  intact. 

The  coins  of  Class  II  are  peculiar  and  of  a different  fabric  from  all  the 
other  coins  of  Tarentum.  Their  want  of  originality  and  of  that  remark- 
able variety  of  detail  which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  the  other  coins  of 
Tarentum,  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  issued  as  a sort  of 
Federal  currency  under  the  authority  of  Tarentum,  but  for  circulation 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Tarentine  territory.  This  hypothesis  is  further 
strengthened  by  a consideration  of  the  obverse-type,  which  is  thoroughly 
Campanian  both  in  style  and  fabric.  The  weight,  moreover,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  Campanian  didrachms. 


1 In  the  Nam.  Zeit.,  1870,  and  Z.  f.  N.,  i.  p.  278,  a didrachm  of  this  class  is  discussed  which 
bears  the  strange  legend  TAPANTINUNHMI,  which  von  Sallet  proposes  to  read  Tapavrivair 
tlfil,  I am  the  coin  of  the  Tarentines.  Friedlander,  on  the  other  hand,  would  interpret 
H M I as  ‘ half.’ 
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The  figure  on  the  dolphin,  the  ancient  ‘arms,’  so  to  speak,  of  the  city 
of  Tarentum,  is  perhaps  intentionally  omitted  on  the  coins  of  this  class, 
if,  as  I imagine,  they  constitute  a federal  coinage,  issued  during  an 
interval  of  comparatively  short  duration  for  commercial  or  political 
reasons  which  we  are  no  longer  able  to  fathom. 

In  any  case,  the  abandonment  of  the  old  Tarentine  weight  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Campanian  standard  must  be  connected  with  the  special 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  issue  of  these  coins  which  we  may  call 
the  Campano-Tarentine  series. 

In  Class  III  the  old  type  of  the  figure  on  the  dolphin  is  again  restored, 
but  the  old  Tarentine  standard  is  not  reverted  to.  On  the  contrary, 
the  coins  of  this  third  class  show  a still  further  degradation  of  weight 
even  as  compared  with  the  Campano-Tarentine  pieces  of  Class  II,  other- 
wise it  would  be  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  later 
coins  of  Class  I,  the  types  of  these  two  series  being  frequently  identical. 
A practised  eye  will,  nevertheless,  detect  a steady  though  very  gradual 
deterioration  in  style. 

Any  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  order  of  the  many  small  varieties 
of  the  Tarentine  didrachms  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural,  yet  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a general  rule  that  all  coins  with  magistrates’  names  at 
full  length  are  subsequent  to  circ.  b.  c.  360. 

The  following  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximate  chronological 
sequence  of  the  best-known  varieties.  For  all  the  more  minute  details 
special  catalogues  must  be  consulted. 

Silver  Didrachms,  b.  c.  400-360. 

Full  weight,  126-116  grs. 

Obverse,  Horseman.  Reverse,  Taras  on  Dolphin. 

1.  Naked  horseman  galloping  to  right. 

Letters  and  symbols  on  obverse.  Qn  reversgi 

(1)  No  letter. 

(2)  A 

2.  Naked  boy  crowning  standing  horse. 

(1)  No  letter. 

(2)  Caduceus. 

(3)  A 

3.  Naked  boy  crowning  advancing  horse. 

(1)  Palladium. 

(2)  Pecten. 

(3)  AP 

(4)  n 

4.  Naked  horseman  prancing1 

(1)  © 

(2)  AOP 

5.  Helmeted  horseman  1.,  shield  on  1.  arm. 

(*)  No  letter. 

(*)  A 

(3)  A 

E 


A 


P 

Xfl(l) 

A 


O 


K 

P 
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6.  Naked  horseman  before  a term. 

(1)  hH 

(2)  HC 

7.  Nuked  horseman  advancing. 

(1)  O I O 

(2)  Kantharos. 


Fig.  29. 

8.  Naked  horseman  riding  sideways  with  one  leg  bent  under  him  and  with 
small  shield  in  1.  hand. 


(1)  Pecten. 

(2)  A 

(3)  A 

(4)  H 

(5)  A (Fig.  29). 

(6)  P 

(7)  * 

(8)  3 

(9)  No  letter. 


I 

£ 

K 

I 

No  letter. 

A or  P 
£ 

No  letter. 


Silvek  Didbachms,  b.  c.  360-300. 


Full  iveight,  126-116  grs. 


9.  Similar  to  type  8. 


(1)  NIKHTTAC 

EY 

(2)  . . . 

. . . flN 

EY 

(3) 

EY 

(4) 

Y3 

10.  Naked  horseman  with  small 


I O.P  Hippocamp. 

API  Spear-head. 

>>  >> 

Hippocamp. 

shield  on  1.  arm  (leg  not  bent  under  him). 


(1)  V\DAI4>  EY 

(2)  cDIAHN  EY 

(3)  <bl  AOKAHC  Cl 


AY 


11.  Naked  horseman  galloping  to  right. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3 

(4 


APISTIAC  EY 
OPA 

IPPO 

IKOAAMOC  EY 


) H 

) N 


KAH 

GPA  Sepia. 

A I Shell  (buccinum). 

IOP 


Fig.  30. 

12.  Naked  horseman  with  two  horses,  Nike  crowning  him. 
(1)  (hi  K | >1  (Fig.  3°)- 
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13.  Armed  horseman  standing  beside  his  horse. 

00  H | A 

14.  Naked  horseman  prancing.  (Cf.  Type  4.) 

(i)  £A  " | £YM  Helmet. 

15.  Naked  boy  on  prancing  horse  which  is  welcomed  by  a youth;  Nike,  above, 

crowning  boy. 

(0  I | K [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIY.  6]. 


Fig.  31. 


16.  Naked  boy  on  horse,  a youth  kneels  beneath  examining  horse’s  hoof. 


E (Fig.  31). 

P 


(1)  0 

(2)  0 

1 f • Armed  horseman  received  by  Nike. 

(1)  HA  M KAA 

(2)  No  letters. 

18.  Naked  youth  crowning  his  horse. 

(1)  £A  0IAIAPXOS 

(2)  APH 

(3)  AP  (in  monogram) 

(4)  K Club.  ’ 

(5)  £A  APEOnN 

19.  Naked  youth  crowning  his  horse;  Nike,  above,  crowns  the  rider. 

(I)  *'M  | HHP 

20.  Helmeted  horseman,  left;  shield  on  1.  arm.  (Cf.  Type  5.) 

(I)  " N'KA  • • • • I AT  A Cock.  ' 


KAA 

IOP 

ATA 

Ivy-leaf. 

IOP 

n 

CAS 


Fro.  32. 

21.  Nakedjiorseman  thrusting  downwards  with  spear. 

(Ti  - API  x 


(1)  E API 

(2)  I" A KAA  A 

(3)  HA  KAA  A 

(4)  AN  KAA  X 

(5)  HA  KAA  A 

(6)  £ A 

(7)  £A 

(8)  ^ A 


KA 

API  2 stars  (Fig.  32) 

KAA  v G 3 

KAA 

01 

Dolphin. 

Prow. 

AP  (mon.)  Dolphin. 


E 2 
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Dolphin. 


(9)  SA 
(io)  SA 
(n)  S A 

(12)  £A 

(13)  *A 

(14)  S A 

(15)  *A 

(16)  SIM 

(17)  SIM 

(18)  AP  01 

(19)  SI 

(20)  SI 

(21)  SI  AEINOKP ATHS 

22.  Helmeted  horseman  thrusting  downwards  with  spear. 


AK 
A 
P 

hHP 
HHP 
01 

n 
s 

K 

0IAIS 
01 
0IAIS 
01 

No  letters. 


AP 

Ivyrleaf. 

Dolphin. 

if 

Eagle. 


(1)  AAI 

(2)  AAI 

(3)  4»Al 


H 

01 

01 


Buccinum. 
>> 

Ivy-leaf. 

Silver  Didrachms,  b.  c.  300-272. 
Reduced  weight,  102-95  grs. 


23.  Helmeted  horseman  thrusting  downwards  with  spear.  (Cf.  Type  22.) 


POAY 

POAY 

POAY 

POAY 

SI 


(1)  EY  SHSTPATOS 

(2)  TY 

(3)  TY  SnSTPATOS 

(4)  EY  0INTIAS 

(5)  OE  AAE 

(6)  AAI 

24.  Similar  to  Type  23,  but  Nike  crowns  horseman. 

(1)  SI  AY  | 

25.  Naked  horseman  crowning  himself. 

(1)  £ A Capital  of  column. 

(2)  in  IAAO 

(3)  in  IAAO 

26.  Two  horsemen  (the  Dioskuri'!). 

(1)  No  letters. 

(2)  Y0  (mon.). 

(3)  No  letters. 


Fulmen. 


>> 

Prow. 

Star. 

Prow. 


TY 

KOM 

ANO 

AP  (mon.). 

TY 

TY 


Fig.  33- 


27.  Naked  horseman,  another  naked  youth  welcomes  the  horse. 


(1)  h A 

(2)  APISTIP 


TY 


01 


Elephant  (Fig.  33). 
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28.  Naked  horseman  galloping.  (Cf.  Type  1.) 


(i)  EHPAKAHI 
(a)  inPYPinN 
cranium. 
(3)  0AYMPI2 


£n  Bu- 

Wreatli. 


Two  monograms,  Kantharos. 
EP  (moil.)  Head  of  Silenos. 

Tripod. 


29.  Armed  horseman  with  large  round  shield. 

(1)  hi  IH  PYAAH  AN© 

(2)  A KAA  Trident. 

30.  Naked  horseman  prancing. 

(1)  inPY  EY  | ©I  Helmet. 

31.  Naked  horseman  thrusting  downwards  with  spear.  (Cf.  Type  21.) 

(1) API^TIP  EY  Al  Elephant. 

(2)  APISTOK  AH£  Al  Head  of  Artemis. 

32.  Armed  horseman,  right,  with  large  shield  behind  him. 


(1)  hHPAKAHTOS 

(2)  Ol  APOA 

(3)  Ol  APISTOK 


EP  (mon.)  Thymiaterion. 
Rudder. 


33.  Armed  horseman,  left,  with  shield  on  1.  arm. 


34. 


(1)  APISTHN 

(2)  APISTnN  EY 

(3)  APICTHN  EY0 

Naked  horseman,  horse  standing: 

(1)  0IAHMENOS  01 


mp 
inp 
inp 

Bucranium. 


h01'S<imta  dr°Wn“g  Standi“S  h°rse  <the  mMcles  °f  tlM  l>°rse  greatly 

(1)  0IAOKPA  NK  (mon.)  I APIST 

(2)  IENEA*  EY  $1  | EM.0fc01,, 

36.  Naked  horseman  crowning  his  horse,  which  advances  to  right 


(1)  £AAnN  AP  (mon.) 

(2)  AEnN 

(3)  KYN  AP  Bearded  mask. 

(4)  In  NEYMH 

(5)  In  NEYMH 

(6)  in  NEYMH 

(7)  WAOKAHS  (Two  mons.) 

dolphin. 

(8)  01  InPYPOS? 


EY 
A/ 

API  £ 

POAY 

AP 


Lion. 

Two  stars. 


Elephant. 

Two 

amphorae 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXIII.  i 
Bee. 

37.  Naked  horseman  crowning  his  horse,  to  left 

(0  api^ti^  Anchoi, 

(2)  inPYPO?  TY 

(3)  <t>IAnTA?  Al 

(4)  HSTIAP  EY  0| 

(5)  Men  AP  EY 

(h)  01 AOK P A NK  (mon.) 

(7)  AYKISKOS  £YV 

(8)  0IAnTA^  Comucopiae. 

38.  Naked  horseman  carrying  palm. 

(0  N I K OK  PATHS]  A/ 


XPH 

Cock. 

Two  ivy-leaves: 

APOA 

Owl. 

POAY 
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39.  Naked  horseman  crowning  his  horse,  to  right. 

(1)  APICTOKPATHC  M PI  Term. 

(2)  AAMOKPE  . . (?)  EYE  Monogram. 

(3)  APICTEIA  . . . 01 


40.  Horseman  wearing  chlamys  and  cuirass. 


(1)  3EENOKP  ATHC  mon. 

(2)  „ Pilos  and  mon. 

(3)  KAAAIKPATHC  Mon. 


[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLV.  16]. 
Monogram. 

Monogram. 


41.  Horseman  with  right  hand  raised,  horse  standing. 
(i)0IAICKOC  | Tripod. 


Drachma,  B.C.  400-272. 

The  smaller  silver  coins  can  hardly  be  arranged  by  style  within  the 
above  limits. 


Plead  of  Pallas  in  crested  helmet,  TAP  Owl,  usually  with  magistrates’ 
adorned  with  figure  of  Scylla.  names,  IOP,  API CTOKP ATHC, 

IAAO,  NEYMHNIOC,  POAYi 
OAYMPIC,HCTIAPXOC,etc.,etc. 
Drachms,  wt.  56-41  grs. 

The  magistrates’  names  on  this  series  being,  without  exception,  identical 
with  those  which  occur  on  the  didrachms,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
classes  are  contemporary. 


Diclrachms  and  Drachms,  B.C.  212-209. 


Naked  rider  holding  palm  and  crown- 
ing his  horse  (style  very  late). 
Magistrates  K P I TOC, CHP  A M BO?, 
CDrENHC,  CHKANNAC,  etc. 


T AP  AC  Taras  on  dolphin,  usually  with 
monogram  in  field. 

Hi  Didrachms,  wt.  120  grs. 
Drachms,  wt.  61-55  grs. 
Half-drachm,  26  grs. 


In  spite  of  the  high  Weight  of  the  coins  of  this  class,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  later  than  any  of  the  other  silver  coins  of  Tarentum. 
In  no  single  instance  do  we  find  the  same  names  on  them  as  on  the 
didrachms  and  drachms  of  previous  periods. 

The  short  period  when  Tarentum  shook  off  the  Roman  yoke  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  is  the  only  time  to  which  they  can  be  attributed. 


Smaller  silver  coins,  B.C.  400-272. 


Diobols,  wt.  22*5  grs.  (max.) 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Herakles. 


r Herakles  strangling  the  lion  or  per- 
forming one  of  his  other  labours,  often 
with  the  legend  TAPANTlNnN  at 
length  or  abridged.  The  later  speei- 
• mens  have  letters  and  symbols  in  the 
L field. 


Free  horse. 

Two  horses’  heads. 
Club  and  bow. 


TAP  Taras  on  dolphin. 
Two  horses’  heads. 
Distaff  in  wreath. 


TARENTUM. 
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The  diobols,  especially  those  of  the  Herakles  type,  are  very  abundant. 
These  little  coins  formed  the  staple  of  the  common  currency  of  the 
Tarentine  fish  markets,  as  well  as  of  the  rural  districts  subject  to 
Tarentum,  and  even  beyond  its  territories,  in  Apulia  and  Samnium  for 
instance.  They  are  identical  in  type  with  the  diobols  of  Heraclea,  the 
meeting-place  of  the  federal  congress  of  the  Italiot  Greeks,  and  they  are 
in  point  of  fact  a federal  rather  than  a local  issue.  Pollux  (ix.  80)1 
informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  there  was  at  Tarentum 
a coin  called  a nummus , the  type  of  which  was  Taras  riding  on  a dolphin. 
This  is  the  constant  type  of  the  didrachm,  but  it  occurs  also  on  the  diobol ; 
and  Pollux  gives  us  no  clue  whatever  as  to  whether  the  nummus  was 
the  didrachm,  as  Mommsen  supposes,  or  as  Prof.  Gardner  thinks  more 
probable  the  diobol  {Num.  Ckron .,  1881,  p.  29 6).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Romans  when  they  monopolized  the  coinage  of  silver,  which 
they  did  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  Tarentine  mint,  which  had 
hitherto  supplied  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  circulating  in 
Italian  maikets,  transferred  the  Greek  term  vo/xos  (nunimus\  to  their 
sestertius,  a coin  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  weight  as  the  Tarentine 
Diobol,  and  like  it  equivalent  to  10  ounces  of  bronze  asses  of  4 oz.  each). 

That  the  Tarentine  diobol  exchanged  for  10  ounces  of  bronze,  we 
ga  iei  fiom  the  fact  that  the  obol  commonly  bears  the  mark  of  value 
......  as  we  shall  presently  see.  If  therefore  the  obol  was  equal  to  the 

bronze  quincunx,  the  diobol  must  have  been  equivalent  to  the  dextans 

rolled  SLmu£PUlm  (See  Teate-  P'  4I’  and  Venusia'  P-  4")’  was 

t,  Jh«!l™m0/iUTUS  tbere,fore-  *°  have  been  aPPlied  of  all  to 
the  silver  diobol  as  the  Federal  unit  of  account  at  Heraclea  and 

beenntrsusfend  ?r?bab,ly  throughout  Southern  Italy2,  and  then  to  have 

bounces and d • V e1ulTalent,  the  unit  of  bronze  consisting  of 

graiT^ee  p S “g  Conse1aently  (at  rate  of  25o:  i)  about  |ooo 

In  the  Tabulae  Heracleenses  (Boeckh  .Con.  Inter  Or  0771  line  , , 7 1 

ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  of  I aPyvP[o>’  ls 

to  plant  the  full  number  nf  nl-  + cei  tain  lands  who  shall  have  omitted 

was  .0  silver  nummThffeaih^rdnlf668'  SpeC,fied  in,  his  contraot-  The 
the  word  ipyvpU  was  intended  to  ’"v  ™ fr™  lKa,Trov’  the  addition  of 
silver,  and  ™3  a nece » J t0  the  payment  of  the  sum  in 

coined  bronze  was  beginning  to  fall  “ &t  a tlme  when  the  weiBht  of 


I emale  head 
Kantharos 
Kantharos 


Obols,  wt.  11-25  grs.  (max.) 


• • • • • 


Kantharos  • • . . . 
Kantharos  * . . . . 
Bucranium 


wt.  9-2  grs. 
wt.  9.7  grs. 
wt.  8-4  grs. 


CioW.  f ' 1 «—  « - • -U  ailvercoin  w.isM„5  »omewUrt  lea.  ^ 
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CALABRIA. 


Five  dots  is  the  usual  mark  of  value  of  the  obol.  There  are,  however 
various  other  little  coins,  some  of  which  have  only  two,  three,  or  four 
dots,  though  in  weight  they  might  pass  for  obols.  To  what  system,  if 
any,  these  dots  refer  is  doubtful.  In  some  cases  they  may  represent 
fractions  of  the  litra,  or  tenth  part  of  the  stater  (the  obol  being  the 
twelfth),  a coin  which  was  distinguished  at  Tarentum  by  its  type,  the 
pecten  or  cockle-shell. 


Litrae,  wt.  13-5  grs.,  and  | Litrae  67  grs.  (max.) 


Shell  (pecten). 
>> 

J) 

)> 


Head  of  Herakles. 

Female  head. 

Taras  on  dolphin. 

Dolphin,  with  various  symbols. 


Four-legged  seat  . . . 
Four-legged  seat. 
Female  head, 
Kantharos. 

Horse’s  head. 
Prancing  horse. 

Head  of  Herakles. 
One-handled  vase. 
Two  crescents. 


Doubtful  denominations. 


Four-legged  seat  » . * . 

. wt. 

14 

grs. 

Lyre 

15 

grs. 

Dolphin 

. wt. 

106 

grs. 

Torch-head  . . . 

. wt. 

9'7 

grs. 

Horse’s  head  . . . 

. wt. 

8-9 

grs. 

Taras  on  dolphin  . . 

. wt. 

7-6 

grs. 

Dolphin  . , . , 

. wt. 

5'5 

grs. 

Olive  wreath 

. wt. 

4-6 

grs. 

Two  crescents  . . , 

. wt. 

3-7 

grs. 

Bronze  Coins.  Circ.  b.  c.  300-272. 


The  bronze  coinage  of  Tarentum  was  of  no  great  importance  and  may 
be  all  attributed  to  a late  period  ; the  following  are  the  chief  types : — 


Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Shell  (pecten). 

>> 

Kantharos. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Forepart  of  Hippocamp. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


TAPANTlNnN  Nike  standing  holding 
fulmen  or  crowning  trophy  JE  size  -9 
T A P A N T I Herakles  strangling  lion 


or  at  rest  on  rock  . . . JE  -8— 6 

TAPAN  Taras  on  dolphin  . JE  -55 

T A Two  dolphins  . . . JE  -4 

Kantharos JE  -5 

Kantharos JE  .35 

Horse’s  head JE  .5 

Two  crescents JE  .4 


Uxentum.  This  town  (now  TJgento)  is  not  mentioned  in  history.  No 
coins  are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  there  before  the  Roman  period. 
Those  that  are  known  are  all  of  bronze  and  usually  bear  marks  of  value 
which,  when  the  weights  are  also  taken  into  account,  show  that  they 
follow  the  semuncial  system,  dating  therefore  from  circ.  B.  c.  200-89. 


As.  Janiform  head  of  Roma. 


01  AN  Herakles  standing  resting  on 
club  and  holding  cornucopiae  above, 
Nike  crowning  him  . . JE  size  -85 


Semis.  Head  of  Pallas,  S. 
Same  (without  S). 


Similar,  without  Nike  . . . JE  -7 

Same JE  -5 


Eagle  on  fulmen. 


I A — 0 Kantharos  and  two  stars  JE  ■ 4 


LUC ANI A. 
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LUCAN  I A. 


The  coinage  of  the  district  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Lucanians, 
a people  of  Samnite  race  who  migrated  southwards  about  b.C.  400, 
consists — 

(i)  Of  the  money  of  the  ancient  Achaean  and  other  Greek  towns, 

Sybaris,  Siris,  and  Metapontum  on  the  east  side,  and  Laus  and 
Pyxus  on  the  west,  together  with  that  of  V elia  and  Poseidonia. 

(ii)  Of  that  of  the  later  Greek  colonies  Thurium  and  Heraclea. 

(iii)  Of  that  of  the  Lucanians  after  they  had  made  themselves  masters 

of  Poseidonia,  Laus,  and  Metapontum,  and  had  become  partially 
Hellenized. 

(iv)  Of  Paestum  (Poseidonia),  and  Copia  (Thurium),  under  the  Romans. 

(See  Table,  p.  58.) 


Lucani.  The  coinage  of  the  Lucanians,  like  that  of  the  Bruttians, 
with  which  it  is  contemporary,  did  not  commence  before  quite  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  cent.  b.c.  at  the  earliest,  and  it  did  not  continue 
beyond  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  when,  after  Hannibal’s 
departure,  Lucania  was  finally  subdued  by  Rome. 


(1)  Time  of  the  Pyrrhic  war  (?) 


Head  of  bearded  Ares  helmeted. 


Head  of  Nike  with  inscr.  NIKA. 


AOYKANOM  Pallas  fighting  JE  i-o 
,,  Nike  crowning  trophy. 

JE  i-o 

„ Zeus  hurling  fulruen  . 

M .65 


(2)  Time  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (?) 1 


Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


The  wolf’s  head  shows  that  the 

\VK0S. 


AYKlANfiN  Pallas  fighting,  wolf’s 
head  in  field  JE  1 -o 
» Eagle  with  open  wings, 

wolf’s  head  in  field  . 

JE  -8 

Lucanians  derived  their  name  from 


Heraclea  was  a colony  jointly  of  Tarentum  and  Thurium,  established 

niitw2  t0  °CTW  the  temt0ry  of  the  ancient  Siris,  and  to  form  an 

Rowing  power  of  the  Lucanians.  Hence  it  was 
chosen  by  Archytas,  then  strategos  at  Tarentum,  as  the  seat  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Italiot  Greeks.  This  was  in  the  earlier  part  of 

conaiderablel!mpoiia^ice.WaS  ““  C“"  °f  Heraolea  b“°ming  a °f 

™ mleXawur  °f  EPiras>  during  his  Italian  campaign  circ.  b.c  220 

Thurbrm  th+  T°d  fr0m  Heraclea  t0  the  borders  of  the  territory^ 
hunum  out  of  enmity  to  the  Tarentines  (Strabo,  vi.  3,  4).  Shortly 


1 lor  other  types,  see  Sambon,  Mon.  Hal.,  p.  258. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  LUCANIA. 
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N0tc. — Where  the  names  are  in  italics  the  coinage  is  wholly  of  bronze. 


HERACLEA. 
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after  this  Heraclea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  autonomy.  In  the  Pyrrhic  war  it 
sided  with  the  other  Greek  towns,  but  soon  afterwards,  b.  c.  272,  it 
accepted  the  Roman  protectorate  under  a treaty  especially  favourable 
(Cic.,  Pro  Ball.  22  ; Pro  Arch.  4). 

The  coins  of  Heraclea  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
its  metropolis  Tarentum,  the  standard  of  which  they  follow.  They  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  classes : — 


Head  of  Herakles. 


I.  Circ.  b.  c.  432-380. 

HE  sometimes  retrogr.  Lion  running. 
Diobol  or  Nummus  circ.  2 2 grs.  (max.). 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XV.  5.] 

II.  Circ.  b.  c.  380-300. 


Didrachms  of  full  Tarentine  wt.,  123^1 10  grs. 


1.  Head  of  Pallas,  her  hair  bound  with 
olive  and  turned  up  behind,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  aegis  with 
border  of  serpents. 


Fto. 


HPAKAEIfiN  or  H HPAK  AHIflN 

Herakles  naked  reclining  on  rocks, 
holding  vase  in  his  hand  (Fig.  34). 


2.  Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  Athenian 
helmet  adorned  with  Hippocamp 
or  Scvlla. 

3-  Head  of  Pallas  facing. 

4-  Head  of  Pallas  as  on  No.  2. 

5-  Head  of  Pallas  as  on  No.  3. 

6.  Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  hel- 
met; in  front  sometimes  AO  AN  A.  | 

(•See  also  Imhoof-Blumer,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  2.) 


HPAKAEIHN  or  f-  HPAKAHIflN 

Herakles  contending  with  lion. 
(Fig.  35.) 

„ Similar. 

Hei  aides  standing  facing,  holding 
club  and  lion’s  skin. 

Similar. 

Similar. 


35 


Head  of  Pallas  as  on  No.  2. 


Drachms. 

H HPAKAHIGN 


Owl  on  olive  branch, 
Wt.  57  grs, 
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LUCAN1A. 


Head  of  Herakles. 
Head  of  Pallas^ 


Head  of  Pallas  as  on  No.  i. 


Nummus  or  Diobol. 

J-HPAKAHIHN  Herakles  and  lion. 

» Same  or  Herakles 

standing. 

Quincunx  or  Obol. 

I Club  and  bow. 


Four  crescents  with  dots. 
' Corn-grain. 


Hemiobols. 


I Club  and  bow; 

I h HP  Plough. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  Corinthian 
helmet  adorned  with  griffin 


III.  Circ.  B.  c.  300-268. 

Didrachms  of  reduced  wt.,  100-90  grs. 

h HPAKAEIflN  Herakles  standing  as 


above,  or  sacrificing  before  altar,  or 
crowning  himself,  or  crowned  by 
Nike,  usually  with  magistrate’s  name. 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLY.  17.] 

Gold.  Period  II  or  III. 

There  is  but  one  gold  coin  known  of  this  town,  a £ stater  weighing 
33  grs.,  which  may  belong  to  either  of  the  above  periods. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet 
adorned  with  griffin. 


Herakles  seated  on  x-ock. 


Bronze  Coinage. 


Inscr.  h HPAKAEIflN. 


The  bronze  money  of  Heraclea  was  all  struck  in  the  period  between 
circ.  B.  c.  330-200.  The  chief  types  are  : — 


Head  of  Persephone. 
Head  of  Pallas  facing. 
Owl  on  fulmen. 

•Pallas  saci’ificing  at  altar. 
Bust  of  Pallas. 


Ear  of  corn ; . ; . . . . IE  ■ 75 

Trophy  . . t IE  -55 

Forepart  of  horse HI  -45 


Two  figui’es  of  Hei-akles  . . vE  -75 

One  figure  of  Hex-akles  . . . H2  -65 


The  double  and  single  Herakles  on  these  coins,  like  the  double-bodied 
owl  on  coins  of  Athens,  simply  means  that  the  one  coin  is  double  the 
value  of  the  other. 


Head  of  Pallas.  Marine  divinity  (Glaukos  1)  ai’ined  with 

helmet,  shield,  and  spear  . IE  -55 
Head  of  Herakles.  Club,  quiver,  and  bow  . . . IE  5 

The  coin-types  of  Heraclea  reflect  its  double  origin,  the  head  of  Pallas 
is  borrowed  from  Thurium  and  the  cultus  of  Herakles,  like  the  name 
of  the  city,  from  the  Dorian  Tarentum. 


Laiis  was  an  ancient  Achaean  port  on  the  western  side  of  Italy,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a colony  of  Sybaris. 


Him  AC  LEA  — LA  LJS. 
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and  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  B.  C.  510,  a portion  of  the  Sybarite 
refugees  took  up  their  residence  there. 

In  B.  C.  390  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians. 

The  coins  of  Laiis  are  of  two  classes,  (i)  Silver  Staters  (126  grs.), 
Thirds  (42  grs.),  and  Sixths  (21  grs.),  all  belonging  to  the  period  of 
archaic  art,  i.  e.  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  first  decade  of  the  fifth  century 
b.  c.,  and  (ii)  Bronze  coins,  all  of  which  are  subsequent  to  the  silver  and 
(perhaps  with  a few  exceptions)  later  than  b.  c.  400. 


Period  I.  Circ.  B.C.  550-500. 


Thin  plate-like  coiqs  with  reverse-types  incuse.  Inscription  divided, 
AA$  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the  coin  and  NOM  on  the  other,  the 
whole  word  A cuvos  in  the  sing.  masc.  of  the  ethnic,  probably  refers  to  the 
word  orcmjp,  understood. 


Fig.  36. 


Bull  with  human  head  looking  back. 


Bull  as  an  obv.,  incuse  (Fig.  36) . 

Stater,  wt.  126  grs. 


Bull  with  human  head  looking  back. 
Sometimes  acorn,  in  exergue 


Similar. 


Period  11.  Circ.  b.c.  500-450. 

f A A on  both  sides,  types  in  relief. 

Bull  with  human  head,  but  not  looking 
back.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  VII.  9.]  & 

Stater,  wt.  126  grs. 
Third,  wt.  42  grs. 
Acorn  . . . .Sixth,  wt,  21  grs. 


Period  III.  Circ.  b.c.  400-350  (1). 
Bronze  Coins. 


Female  head  of  finest  style,  wearing 
sphendone.  Magistrate  E Y O Y M 0 Y 
(Cf.  Inhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  3.) 

Of  this  com  there  are  varieties  without  magistrates’  names. 


AAINHN  Crow  to  right;  symbol, 
Bams  head.  Magistrate  t PEA  . 

M -8 


A A I N n N Head  of  Persephone ; around 
dolphins.  ’ 

A A Head  of  a goddess ; hair  in  sphen- 
done. 

A A Head  of  goddess  facing. 

“home!  y°“"g  River'g0tl  (Lotts> 


Crow : symbols,  stag’s  head  and  star  : 
magistrates  Ml — BE  . . . M- >7* 

Crow,  magistrates  KO— MO  . M .55 

Two  crows  passing  one  another  in 
opposite  directions  . . . .g 

Two  crows  in  opposite  directions  JE  .5 
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LUC  AN  1 A. 


There  are  also  coins  of  Laiis  without  the  name  of  the  town,  struck 
perhaps  in  the  names  of  Lucanian  chiefs  : — 

Head  of  Dionysos.  Crow.  Legend  £TA— OYI 

Head  of  Herakles.  „ 

Female  head,  hair  rolled.  „ f=y b'| 

The  magistrates’  names  £TA  and  0*1  may  perhaps  be  completed 
Statius,  or  Statilius  and  Opsidius.  Cf.  STATIOY  on  a coin  of  Nuceria  in 
Bruttium. 


Metapontum.  Metabos,  Metapos,  or  Metapontum,  was  an  Achaean 
colony,  founded  from  Sybaris  and  Croton,  under  the  leadership  of 
Leukippos  early  in  the  seventh  century  B.c.  It  occupied  a plain  of 
extraordinary  fertility  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  between  the  rivers 
Bradanus  and  Casuentus.  Its  coinage  in  the  earliest  pei’iod  consists  of 
Staters  (126  grs.),  Thirds  (42  grs.),  Sixths  (21  grs.),  and  Twelfths  (11  grs.), 
inscribed  METAP  (in  archaic  characters),  more  or  less  abridged.  In 
fabric  the  coins  resemble  those  of  the  other  Achaean  cities,  being  thin 
plate-like  disks  with  the  reverse-type  incuse. 

Period  I.  Circ.  B.c.  550-480. 


Fig.  37. 


Ear  of  corn  in  high  relief,  often  ac- 
companied by  a locust  (Fig.  37). 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 


Ear  of  corn  incuse.  Where  there  is  a 
locust  on  the  obverse  a dolphin  takes 

its  place  on  the  reverse 

Staters,  126  grs.;  Thirds,  42  grs. 
Bull’s  head  facing,  incuse.  Sixth,  2 1 grs. 

Corn-grain Twelfth. 

Corn-ear Twelfth. 

Three  crescents  with  four  pellets  . . 

Twelfth. 


Towards  the  close  of  this  first  period  the  fabric  of  the  coins  becomes 
more  compact,  and  the  pieces  gain  in  thickness  what  they  lose  in  super- 
ficies. The  Locust  is  often  replaced  by  a Ram’s  head  or  a Lizard. 

The  badge  of  Metapontum,  the  Ear  of  corn,  shows  that  Demeter  was 
the  divinity  chiefly  honoured  there.  Cf.  also  the  offering  of  the  Meta- 
pontines  at  Delphi  of  a Qepos  \pvo-ovv  (Strab.  vi.  264).  The  locust,  or  some 
other  creature  destructive  to  the  crops,  is  perhaps  intended  as  a sort  of 
propitiation  of  the  destroying  influences  in  nature — the  powers  of  death 
and  destruction  (Lenormant,  Grande  Grece,  i.  p.  128). 


Period  TT.  Circ.  b.c.  480-400. 


In  this  period  the  incuse  reverse  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  bv 
a reverse  type  in  relief. 


METAPONTUM. 
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META  Ear  of  corn.  Symbol  frequently 
a Locust. 


Five  corn-grains  in  star  pattern  . 


Stater. 


Fig. 

META  Ear  of  corn.  Symbol  frequently 
a Locust. 


Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 


. 38. 

The  River  Acheloiis  in  human  form, 
bearded,  and  with  bull’s  horns  and 
ears,  standing  facing,  holding  patera 
and  long  reed,  inscr. 

ATEAO^O  AEOAOW 

Dolphin  sometimes  in  field  . . Stater. 

Apollo  naked,  standing,  holding  laurel 
tree  and  bow,  in  front  sometimes 
an  altar  (Fig.  38)  . . . . Stater. 

Herakles  standing,  naked,  with  club 
over  shoulder Stater. 

Herakles  sacrificing  at  altar  . Stater. 

Apollo  seated,  wearing  chlamys,  playing 
lyre,  before  him  laurel  tree  . Stater. 

Head  of  bull  with  human  face  in  profile 

Sixth. 


The  worship  of  Acheloiis  at  Metapontum  was  probably  closely  related 
to  that  of  tbe  tauriform  Dionysos.  The  remarkable  inscription  AXE  AO  10 
AEOAON  shows  that  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour  at  which 
i these  coins  were  prizes. 

Among  the  other  divinities  to  whose  worship  at  Metapontum  the  coins 
of  the  fifth  century  bear  witness,  are  Herakles,  who  is  said  to  have 
rested  in  the  Metapontine  plain  while  bringing  the  oxen  of  Geryon 
across  Italy,  and  Apollo.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  especially  enjoined 
upon  the  Metapontines  by  Aristeas,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  figure  of  Apollo  beside  the  laurel  tree  on  the  stater  described 
above,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  statue  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  standing  in  the  agora  at  Metapontum  with  laurel  trees  round  about 
it  (7re'pi£  be  avrov  bd(f>vaL  ecrraai,  Herod,  iv.  15). 


I 

1 

fi 


Period  III.  Circ.  B.  c.  400-350. 

In  the  period  of  finest  art  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  types 
of  the  stater : — 

Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  | MET  A,  etc.  Ear  of  corn  (locust). 


Fig.  39. 

Young  head  with  Ram’s  horn  and  ear.  | META,  etc.  Ear  of  corn  (Fig.  39). 
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Female  head. 
(Fig.  40). 


Inscr. 


HOMONOIA 


META,  etc.  Ear  of  corn. 


Fig.  40. 


Female  head.  Inscr.  hYTIEIA 
Female  head.  Inscr.  A AM  AT  HP 
Female  head;  hair  in  sphendone. 
Female  head  ; hair  rolled. 

Female  head,  laur.  Signed  APISTOIE 
Female  head.  Inscr.  API^TH 
Female  head,  hair  bound  with  cord 
wound  four  times  round  it. 

Female  head  with  curly  hair. 

Female  head  with  corn- wreath. 

Head  of  Zeus,  sometimes  with 

EAEYOEPIOS 

Head  of  young  Dionysos.  Signed  PO  AY 
Head  of  Apollo,  laur.  Inscr.  APOA 


MET  A,  etc.  Ear  of  corn. 

» ,,  .,  (K  A A Bird,  etc.) 

»,  „ „ (Murex.) 

n f)  jj  (Vase.) 

„ „ (Z.  F.  N.  ii.  2.) 

,,  ,,  ,,  (Honey-suckle.) 

>>  >>  )>  (-^0)> 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIV.  16]. 
„ „ „ (Locust.) 

„ „ „ (Poppy-head) 

[B.  M .Guide,  PI.  XXXIV.  18]. 
„ „ „ (Owl  flymg.) 

,,  „ „ ( t.  sometimes.) 


The  purity  and  extreme  beauty  of  the  work  exemplified  on  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  heads  on  these  coins  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Of  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  them,  some  are  evidently 
epithets  or  appellations  (e. g.  hYTIEIA,  APICTH,  EAEYOEPIO?  I-OMO- 
NOI  A),  others  are  the  names  of  the  divinities  themselves  (e.g.  A AM  ATHP, 
APOAfAHN]),  and  others  again  are  the  signatures  of  the  die-engravers 
API£TOZENO£,  POAY.  Those  in  larger  characters,  usually  on  the 
reverse,  are  the  signatures  of  magistrates. 

The  goddess  variously  represented,  and  under  various  names,  is  probably 
Demeter  or  Persephone. 

The  young  male  head  with  ram’s  horns  and  ear  may  be  either  the 
Libyan  Dionysos,  or  possibly  Apollo  Karneios,  the  god  of  flocks  and 
herds. 

The  only  small  coins  of  this  period  appear  to  be  Sixths  with  the 
young  horned  head,  and  with  a bearded  horned  head,  which  may  be 
Zeus  Ammon. 


Period  IV.  Giro.  b.c.  350-330. 


Gold. 


Head  of  Leukippos 

Inscr.  AEYKIPPOS 
Female  head  with  flowing  hair,  wear- 
ing stephane. 


Two  ears  of  corn,  £1 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIV.  14]  wt,  44  gr». 
MET  A PON  Ear  of  corn  . wt.  44  grs. 
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Silver. 


Fig.  41. 


Head  of  bearded  hero  Leukippos  in 
Corinthian  helmet. 

Similar.  Inscr.  AEYKirnOC 


METArONTlNnN  or.  META  Ear 

of  corn  (Fig.  41).  Distater,  wt.  240  grs. 
Same  . ...  At  Stater,  wt.  1 2 2 grs. 


Magistrates’  names  APH,  AMI,  AA 1,  hH,  etc.;  various  symbols. 

META  Ear  of  corn  (Imhoof-Blumer, 
Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  A.  2)  . . M Stater. 

META  Ear  of  corn:  the  whole  in 
olive-wreath  . ^ Stater,  wt.  62  grs. 
META  Ear  of  corn  \ Stater,  wt.  49  grs. 

In  this  period  Metapontum  appears  to  have  assimilated  her  coinage  to 
that  of  Thurium,  and  to  have  adopted  a divisional  system  by  two  and 
four  instead  of  by  three  and  six. 


Head  of  hero  with  slight  whisker, 
in  Corinthian  helmet.  Inscription 
OAPPArOPAC 
Apollo  standing  with  bow. 

Owl  on  olive-branch,  Cl 


Period.  V.  Circ.  B.C.  330-300  (some  perhaps  later). 

On  the  coins  of  this  period  the  head  of  Demeter  (or  Persephone) 
appears  with  flowing  hair,  usually  in  profile,  but  sometimes  facing  and 
accompanied  by  the  epithet  CHTHPI  A. 

Another  late  type  is  the  head  of  Nike  with  the  inscription  NIKA.  On 
the  latest  issues  the  execution  is  generally  unworthy  of  the  conception, 
and  very  careless. 

It  'is  improbable  that  any  staters  were  struck  in  the  name  of  Meta- 
pontum after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Lucanians  shortly  before 
b.c.  300,  for  there  are  none  of  the  reduced  standard  as  at  Tarentum  and 
Heraclea,  and  magistrates’  names  at  full  length  do  not  occur. 

Half  staters  of  light  weight  are,  however,  met  with,  and  the  inscriptions 
AY,  AYK,  etc.  may  signify  that  the  coins  were  struck  in  the  name  of  the 
Lucanians.  The  following  are  the  usual  types  of  the  stater  in 
I Period  V : — 


F 
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Head  of  Demeter  with  corn-wreath, 
and  (i)  flowing  hair,  in  profile,  or 
(ii)  facing  (with  £flTHPIA);  (iii) 
hair  rolled ; (iv)  hair  in  sphendone  ; 
(v)  veil  hanging  down  behind  ; (vi) 
hair  in  net ; (vii)  veiled. 


Head  of  Nike,  (i)  wearing  laureate 
stephanos  (inscr.  NIKA),  (ii)  with 
hair  in  sphendone  adorned  with 
stars  (NIKA). 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos  three-quarter- 
face,  ivy-crowned.  Mag.:  KAA. 


META,  etc.  Ear  of  corn  (Fig.  42). 
Symbols:  Plough,  ant,  cornucopiae, 
amphora,  vine-branch,  cicada,  star, 
nike,  satyr,  tongs,  griffin,  rake, 
Artemis,  club  and  fulmen,  bucra- 
nium,  leaf,  caduceus,  tripod,  mouse, 
krater,  etc.  Magistrates : MAN,  <t> I , 
Al,  AY,  AOA,  AA, PPO,<t>A,KPI,etc. 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXIV.  20  and  2 r.j 

META  Ear  of  corn.  Symbols:  Locust, 
mouse,  pomegranate,  pear,  etc.  Ma- 
gistrate: £T,  etc. 

META  Ear  of  corn.  Symbols:  Owl 
and  club. 

META  Ear  of  corn.  Symbol : Serpent. 
Mag.:  d>l  A. 


Smaller  Silver  Coins. 


Head  of  Pallas  (or  Roma  V)  in  winged 
helmet. 

Head  of  Demeter  with  flowing  hair. 

METAPONTI  Head  of  Pallas  in 
Corinthian  helmet. 


Ear  of  corn.  (AYK  in  mon.)  Symbol: 
Club  . . Half-staters,  56-49  grs. 

META  Ear  of  corn.  Symbol:  Plough. 

Diobol,  wt.  21  grs. 
Ear  of  corn.  Symbols : Plough,  cornu- 
copiae, etc.  Diobol,  wt.  2 1 grs. 


Bronze  Coins. 

Hermes  sacrificing,  EY. 

M E Head  of  Demeter,  hair  rolled. 

Female  head. 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Hermes. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Helios. 

Young  horned  head. 

Head  of  Silenos. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  Leukippos. 

Head  of  Dionysos. 

Eagle  on  fulmen. 

Pallas  fighting. 

Mask. 

Female  head  in  stephane. 

Tripod. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-272  ( some  perhaps  later). 

ME  Ear  of  corn.  Inscr. 


OBOAOS. 

JE  size  -85 

OBOAOS. 

JE  size  -8 


Two  ears  of  corn. 
Three  corn-grains. 


» » 
Ear  of  corn. 


Kantharos. 

Demeter  with  torch. 

Ear  of  corn. 

Ear  of  corn  and  fulmen. 
Owl. 

Corn-grain. 


Marks  of  value (1)  TE  and  HE. 


Of  these  bronze  coins,  which  range  in  size  from  -85-45  inch,  those 
with  the  inscription  0 BO  AO  £ are  interesting,  as  they  prove  that  bronze 
accepted  at  Metapontum  merely  as  money  of  account.  I he  small 
with  TE  and  HE  may  likewise  beTera/mpxo'pia  and  H/xirera/mjpopia. 


was 

coins 
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Poseidonia  was  colonized  from  Sybaris  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  In 
fabric  its  earliest  coins  resemble  those  of  the  other  Achaean  towns,  but 
in  two  important  points  they  differ  from  them,  viz.  in  their  weight  and 
svstem  of  division,  in  both  of  which  they  follow  the  Campanian  standard 
of  the  neighbouring  Phocaean  colony  Velia  (Staters  118  grs.  and  Drachms 
50  grs.  max.). 

Period  I.  Circ.  B.C.  550-480. 


Fig.  43. 


POM  Poseidon  naked,  with  chlamys  POM  (retrograde).  Same  type  incuse, 
hanging  loosely  across  his  shoulders,  (Fig.  43.)  At  Stater,  118  grs. 

wielding  trident.  A sea-monster  or 
. pistrix  sometimes  as  an  adjunct 
symbol. 

Some  of  the  coins  of  this  period  have  a second  inscription,  F$$M  (FI  1C), 
which  Millingen  ( Considerations , p.  45)  suggests  may  stand  for  an  alliance 
between  Poseidonia  and  Phistelia  (p.  35) ; others  take  it  for  the  name  of 
the  little  river  Is  (the  modern  Juncarella),  mentioned  by  Lycophron. 


Period  II.  Circ.  B.  c.  480-400. 


Early  in  the  fifth  century  a complete  change  was  effected  in  the  coinage 
; of  Poseidonia.  The  Campanian  standard  then  gave  way  to  the  Achaean, 
the  weight  of  the  stater  being  raised  to  126  grs.,  while  Thirds  (42  grs.), 
Sixths  (21  grs.),  and  Twelfths  (11  grs.)  took  the  place  of  the  older 
Halves.  The  fabric  of  the  coins  of  this  second  class  is  thick  and  compact, 
and  the  types  are  in  relief  on  both  sides.  Inscr.  POME^AAN^ATAM 
1 (rioo-eiSazndras),  more  or  less  abbreviated. 


fl 


Fig.  44. 


Poseidon  wielding  trident.  |Bull.  (Fig.  44.)  Ad  Stater,  126  grs. 

The  bull  is  here  symbolical  of  the  worship  of  Poseidon.  On  one 
specimen  there  occurs  a second  inscr.,  MEIUA  (retrogr.),  which  probably 
stands  for  the  name  of  a city,  Silarus  or  Silaria,  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Campania, 
ouch  alliances  are  characteristic  of  the  coins  of  the  Achaean  cities  of 
aly  at  this  time,  .and  Silarus,  granting  its  existence,  would  be  by  no 
means  the  only  town  in  these  parts  not  alluded  to  by  any  historian. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
a new  type,  the  head  of  Hera  facing,  the  Hera  Areia  of  the  neighbouring 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Silarus,  was  adopted  at  Poseidonia, 
whence  it  spread  to  the  coins  of  Phistelia,  Hyria,  and  Neapolis. 


Head  of  Hera  facing,  wearing  Stepha- 
nos. 


rOMEIA  Bull 


At  Stater. 


This  is  also  the  time  to  which  the  bronze  coins,  for  the  most  part 
resembling  in  type  the  silver  with  Poseidon  and  Bull,  and  bearing  the 
inscr.  POMEi,  or  more  often  POSEIA,  belong.  These  are  the  last  coins 
struck  at  Poseidonia  before  its  capture  by  the  Lucanians,  circ.  B.  C. 
400-390.  By  the  Lucanians  the  name  of  the  town  was  corrupted  into 
Paestum. 


Paestuni.  The  coins  of  Paestum,  as  the  barbarous  Lucanians  desig- 
nated Poseidonia,  when  that  ancient  and  wealthy  Greek  city  fell  into 
their  hands,  circ.  B.  c.  400-390,  are  all  of  a late  period.  It  is  doubtful 
indeed  whether  any  money  was  struck  there  before  the  Roman  coloniza- 
tion of  the  town  in  B.  C.  273.  The  coinage  of  Paestum  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes 


I.  Circ.  B.  0.  300-268,  with  Greek  or  semi-Greek  inscr. 


PAISTANO  Head  of  young  river- 
god  horned  and  crowned  with  reeds, 
behind,  a swan. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

33 

Heads  of  the  Dioskuri. 


The  Dioskuri  on  horseback  (Sambon. 
PI.  XX.  26).  At  Stater  111  grs. 

PAICTAMO  Winged  Eros  on  dolphin. 

JE  size  -85 

PAI  Dolphin  . . . . AS  „ *5 

P Dolphin  . . . . A5  „ -45 


These  coins  may  have  been  issued  either  by  the  Lucanians  or  under 
the  Romans  before  the  coinage  of  silver  was  interdicted  by  Rome  in 
b.  c.  268. 


II.  b.  c.  268-89,  with  PAIS  and  marks  of  value. 


Semis. 

. Head  of  Poseidon. 

Triens. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Quadrans. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

Sextans. 

33 

33 

Head  of  Demeter, 

Sescuncia. 

33 

Uncia. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

III.  With  PAES 

Semis. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

33 

Triens. 

33 

Head  of  Dionysos. 

33 

Shield. 

33 

yy 

33 

Lion. 

Sextans. 

Head  of  Demeter. 

Se8cuncia. 


Trident. 

Cornucopiae. 

Dolphin. 

33 

Forepart  of  boar  or  whole  boar. 
Wolf. 

Ear  of  corn. 

and  marks  of  value. 

Anchor  and  rudder. 

Prow  and  dolphin. 

Cornucopiae. 

„ and  fulmen  crossed. 

33 

33 

Forepart  of  boar. 

Wolf. 
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IV. 


With  PAE,  etc.,  marks  of  value,  and  names  of  Duumviri 
and  other  municipal  magistrates. 

This  series  extends  down  to  the  age  of  Augustus  ^een 

Paestum,  for  some  reason  which  "T^^an  ^nate  to  continue 
allowed  by  the  express  permission  of had  been  with- 
the  issue  of  small  bronze  coins  long  after  that  Fivi  eg  late 

drawn  from  all  the  other  towns  m Italy,  the  letters  P.  S.  5.  <-• 
coins  of  Paestum  stand  for  Paesti  Signatum  Senatus  Consuito. 

Pal ....  Mol ....  Uncertain  towns,  probably  in  Lucania.  Circ. 
jj.  q 550—480.  Thin  plate-like  fabric. 


AAH  Boar.  (Fig.  45.) 


Fig.  45. 

I AOM 


Boar  incuse 

JR  Stater,  wt.  122  grs. 

Siris  and  Pyxus.  Sills,  called  after  the  river  of  that  name,  occupied 
a fertile  territory  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  The  history  of  the  town  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  There  appears  to  have  been  in  very 
remote  times  a town  called  Siris  in  these  parts,  but  the  city  of  which  we 
possess  coins  was  a subsequent  Ionian  settlement,  the  origin  of  which,  is 
ascribed  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  B.  c.  This  Ionian  city 
rivalled  in  wealth  and  luxury  its  most  powerful  Achaean  neighbours. 
It  was  still  in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  B.  0.  5^4> 
for  one  of  its  citizens  was  among  the  suitors  of  Agariste l. 

Shortly  after  this,  circ.  570-560,  it  became  the  object  of  a combined 
attack  from  its  Achaean  rivals,  Metapontum,  Sybaris,  and  Croton,  who 
succeeded  in  forcing  it  into  the  Achaean  confederacy. 

Of  this  its  coins  afford  sufficient  proof,  for  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
an  earlier  date  than  B.  C.  560,  and  they  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
earliest  coins  of  Sybaris.  They  are  also  valuable  historical  documents, 
for  they  reveal  to  us  the  existence,  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.,  of  the  town 
of  Pyxus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
facing  the  west.  The  territories  of  Siris  and  Pyxus  were  therefore 
probably  adjacent  to  one  another,  a fact  which  may  serve  to  explain  a 
monetary  alliance  between  them  : — 

MOIA^^M  (Stplvof).  Bull  looking  PVXOEM  (nn£o'es).  Same  type  incuse, 
back. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  Plate  VIII.  14.]  At  Stater,  wt.  120  grs. 

IIu£des  (FI  v£ovs)  is  the  name  of  the  town  in  the  nominative  case. 
Sipiwos,  like  Aa'ivos,  UoaeibaviaTas,  etc.,  is  an  adjective,  also  in  the  nomi- 
native, and  agreeing  with  some  such  word  as  ararrip  understood.  Pyxus, 
which  this  remarkable  coin  shows  to  have  been  in  intimate  commercial 


1 Herod,  vi. 


127. 
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relations  with  Siris  circ.  B.  c.  560-500,  is  not  mentioned  before  B.  c.  471, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Micythus,  tyrant  of  Messene. 
The  evidence  of  the  coins  proves  that  this  statement  is  erroneous,  and 
that  Micythus  cannot  have  been  the  original  founder  of  the  town  (De 
Luynes,  Nonv.  Aunales , i.  p.  395),  which  had  probably  fallen  into  decay 
after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  (b.  c.  510)  amid  the  general  break  up  of 
the  ancient  Achaean  confederation. 


Sybaris.  For  the  early  history  of  this  great  Achaean  city,  see  Intro- 
duction. Its  coinage,  which  commences  early  in  the  sixth  century, 
consists  of  the  following  denominations.  Inscriptions  MV.  M VB,  MVBA, 
( = £YBA)  usu ally  retrograde. 


Fig.  46. 


Bull  with  head  reverted  (Fig.  46). 

Similar. 

Similar. 


Same  type,  incuse 

Staters  (126  grs.),  Thirds  (42  grs.). 
Amphora,  incuse  . . Sixths  (21  grs.). 

M 

No  type.  Inscr.  y Twelfths  (10  grs.). 


The  Sybarite  refugees,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their  city  in 
B.  C.  510,  had  found  a home  in  Laiis,  Poseidonia,  and  Scidrus,  returned  in 
B.  C.  453  and  rebuilt  their  ruined  city  at  a short  distance  from  the  ancient 
site.  This  new  Sybaris  enjoyed  but  a short  lease  of  life,  for  the 
Crotoniates,  jealous  of  the  revival  of  their  ancient  foe,  expelled  the 
unfortunate  colonists  and  levelled  to  the  ground  their  newly  built  walls 
B.  c.  448.  Nevertheless,  this  short  interval  of  six  years  has  left  us  a 
numismatic  record,  for  to  this  time  only  we  can  attribute  the  following 
coins : — 

Circ.  B.  C.  453-448. 

Bull  standing.  MV,  MVB,  or  MVBA  (retrograde) 

Poseidon  brandishing  his  trident . . 

Sixths  (1)  wt.  25-17  grs. 

Poseidon  brandishing  trident.  Bird  (dove  1)  . . . Sixth,  wt.  20  grs. 


In  alliance  with  Poseidonia. 


VM  Poseidon  brandishing  trident. 


M01  Bull  standing 

Sixth,  wt.  13-1  gr®- 


These  alliance  coins  are  a distinct  proof  that  Poseidonia  took  part  in 
the  recolonization  of  Sybaris.  A few  years  later  the  Sybarite  exiles 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  assist  them  in  another  attempt  at  the 
restoration  of  the  unfortunate  city,  and  this  time  the  project  resulted  m 
a brilliant  success,  the  foundation  of  the  great  Panhellemc  settlement  01 
Thurium  b.c.  443.  The  Sybarite  element  in  the  new  colony  was,  however 
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far  outnumbered  by  colonists  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  they  made- 
themselves  so  unpopular  b}"  claiming  to  take  the  lead  in  the  management 
of  affairs  (Diod.  xii.  n)  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a third  site 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Traeis,  where  they  founded  another  city  for 
themselves,  which  has  also  left  us  coins  resembling  in  type  those  of 
Thurium;  a fact  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  although  banished 
from  the  new  Athenian  colony,  they  continued  to  maintain  commercial 
relations  with  it.  The  new  Sybaris  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  an  offset  from  Thurium.  Its  coinage  cannot  have  lasted  many 
years  for  it  is  uniform  in  style.  It  consists  of  Thirds,  Sixths,  and 
Twelfths  of  the  old  Achaean  standard. 


Circ. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Athenian  helmet, 
bound  with  olive-wreath 

[B.  M.  Cat.  Ital. , p.  286.] 

Same. 

Same. 


B.  c.  443. 

£YBAPI  Bull  with  head  reverted,  or 
butting,  as  on  coins  of  Thurium 

At  Third,  wt.  42  grs. 
2YBA  Bull  with  head  reverted 

At  Sixth,  wt.  21  grs. 
„ Bull’s  head 

At  Twelfth,  wt.  10  grs. 


Thurium.  This  important  colony  was  founded  B.  0.  443  at  a spot 
not  far  removed  from  the  site  of  the  deserted  Sybaris,  where  there  was 
a fountain  called  Thuria.  Its  rapid  rise  was  doubtless  in  part  due  to 
the  same  local  advantages  which  must  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  its  coinage  was  very  scanty.  This  we  infer 
rather  from  the  advanced  style  of  art  exhibited  by  the  Thurian  coins 
than  from  the  presence  of  the  Cl  in  the  inscription,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  was  a predominant  Ionic  element  in  the  population  of 
Thurium,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Ionic  alphabet  should  not  have 
been  in  use  at  Thurium  from  its  first  foundation  (cf.  the  archaic  coins  of 
the  Ionic  Velia  with  YEAHT.QN  struck  certainly  before  B.  c.  450). 

The  coins  of  Thurium  which  fall  into  the  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  the  city,  circ.  B.c.  420-390,  take  rank  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  numismatic  art.  For  purity  of  style  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion nothing  can  excel  the  specimens  signed  by  an  engraver  <t>  . . . , who 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a high  reputation  as  a die-engraver  in  Italy,  for 
he  worked  also  for  the  mints  of  Neapolis  (?),  Velia,  Terina,  and  Pandosia. 
[B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XV.  3,  7,  13,  and  PI.  XXV.  22.] 


Head  of  Athena  in  helmet  bound  with 
olive  (Fig.  47).  Artist’s  signature  4>. 


Fig.  .47. 


OOYPinN  Bull  walking  with  head 
lowered,  or  rushing : in  ex.  usually 

m . a fish : symbols  and  letters  varied. 

* I)lstater-  24°  grs. ; Stater,  120  grs. ; Third,  40  grs. ; Sixth,  20  grs.  : 

Twelfth,  10  grs. 

n B-  c.  390  the  Thurii  suffered  a severe  defeat  from  the  Lucanians 
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(Diod.xiv.  ioi),  but  the  city  did  not  begin  materially  to  decline  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  rise  of  the  Bruttian  power 
deprived  it  of  its  inland  sources  of  wealth. 

The  coinage  of  this  period,  B.c.  390  to  350,  reaches  the  highest  point  of 
excellence,  in  respect  of  execution,  without  perhaps  losing  much  of  the 
severe  delicacy  of  style  which  is  so  remarkable  on  the  coins  of  the  earlier 
time. 

Circ.  b.  c.  390-350. 


Fig.  48. 


Head  of  Athena,  her  helmet  richly 
adorned,  generally  with  a figure  of 

Scylla  (Fig.  48) 

[Cf.  Imhoof, Mon.  Gr.,  p.  7.] 


OOYPinN  Bushing  bull:  in  ex. 

usually  a fish,  other  symbols  however 
occur,  and  artists’  names  ISTOPOS, 
M0A0££0£,and  NIKANAPO,  on 
the  base  beneath  the  bull 

HI  Distater,  Stater,  and  Sixth. 


The  head  of  Athena  on  these  coins  is  probably  that  of  Athena 
Skyletria,  a sea-goddess  whose  worship  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  the 
town  of  Scylletion  (of  which,  however,  we  have  no  coins)  as  well  as  on 
the  rocky  Iapygian  promontory1,  at  Heraclea,  and  perhaps  at  other 
dangerous  points  on  the  Bruttian  coasts 2.  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Bull  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Thurium  there 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.  Some  take  it  to  be  a symbol 
of  Dionysos,  others  to  be  the  Bous  Qovpios  or  rushing  bull  indicative  of 
the  fountain  Qovpia,  from  which  the  city  took  its  name,  while  others 
again,  and  perhaps  with  better  reason,  look  upon  it  as  symbolizing  the 
river  Crathis,  and  as  merely  an  artistic  outcome  or  development  of  the 
bull  which  was  the  constant  type  of  the  archaic  coins  of  Sybaris. 


Circ.  b.  c.  850-300. 


In  this  period  the  names  of  magistrates  occur  with  greater  frequency, 
and  a marked  deterioration  is  noticeable  both  in  the  style  and  execution 
of  the  pieces  [B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXXIV.  22].  The  Sixths  (diobols,  nummi  ?)  of 
this  period  are  of  common  occurrence,  their  types  being  the  same  as  those 
of  the  larger  coins. 

Circ.  b.  c.  300-268. 


About  B.  C.  300  the  weight  of  the  didrachm  or  stater  falls,  as  at  Taren- 
tum  and  Haraclea,  from  1 20  to  100  grs.,  and  new  types  are  adopted  : — 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

Head  of  Pallas  iu  Corinthian  helmet. 
Veiled  female  head,  sceptre  behind. 


OOYPinN  Butting  bull,  magistrates’ 
names  AAE,  API,  Efll,  &c. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLV.  1 8]  Stater  100  grs. 
Similar  type  : above,  owl 

Stater  100  grs. 
OOYPinN  Butting  bull  dR  23  grs. 


1 Probably  the  three  headlands  to  the  north  of  the  Scylletic  gulf.  Strabo,  vi.  cap.  i. 
3 Lycophron,  1.  853.  Lenormant,  Or.  Grice,  ii.  p.  338. 


thurium— velia. 
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After  B.c.  268  the  coinage  of  silver  ceases  at  Thurium,  and  is  replaced 
by  that  of  the  Bruttii. 


Bronze.  Circ.  b.  c.  400—300  and  later. 

The  bronze  coins  of  Thurium  begin  about  B.  0.  400.  Their  types, .until 
about  b.c.  300,  resemble  those  of  the  silver  coins,  obv.  Head  of  Athena, 

^Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  a sudden  and  remarkable 
• -oocp  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  bronze  coins  takes  place.  A 
similar  rise  at  the  same  time  is  noticeable  in  the  weight  of  the  bronze 

m After  b afoo  types  referring  to  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
replace  the  head  of  Athena  and  the  Bull.  This  new  coinage  was  not  of 
long  duration. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


Head  of  Artemis. 
Head  of  Apollo. 


Tripod dEi  size 

Lyre  AS  „ 

Artemis  huntress  . . • A3  „ 

Apollo  standing,  holding  lyre  A3  „ 

Cornucopiae A3  ,, 


Copia.  Not  until  the  despatch  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Copia,  B.c. 
iq4, ‘in  Thurinum  agrum’  (Livy,  xxxiv.  53)  does  the  coinage  recom- 
mence, and  it  is  then  restricted  to  small  bronze  coins  struck  according  to 
the  semuncial  weight  then  prevalent  in  southern  Italy.  Cf.  the  coins  of 
Paestum,  Brundusium,  Uxentum,  and  Valentia. 


b.c.  194-89. 


Bronze,  with  marks  of  Value.  Semuncial  weight. 


As.  Head  of  Janus. 

Semis.  Female  head  veiled  S 

Triens.  Head  of  Pallas  • . • • 
Quadrans.  Head  of  Herakles  • • • 

„ Head  of  Hermes. 


COPIA  Cornucopiae. 

n n 

j>  >> 


The  Lex  Papiria  Plautia,  b.c.  89,  in  legalizing  the  As  of  Semuncial 
weight  at  Rome  itself,  put  an  end  at  the  same  time  to  all  local  issues, 
and  enjoined  upon  the  whole  of.  Italy  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Roman 
money,  all  Italians  being  thenceforward  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens. 


Vejia,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Poseidonia, 
- was  founded  about  b.c.  540  by  the  Phocaeans  who  had  voluntarily  left 
their  own  land  rather  than  submit  to  the  Persians.  They  appear  to 
have  brought  with  them  to  their  new  home  the  system  of  weights  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar  in  Asia,  viz.  the  drachm  of  60-58  grs., 
together  with  the  Ionic  alphabet,  for  the  letters  H and  fl  occur  on  the 
earliest  inscribed  coins  of  Y elia. 


Period  I.  Circ.  B.c.  540-500. 

No  inscription.  Fore-part  of  lion  Incuse  square  At  Drachm  60-58  grs. 
. devouring  prey.  At  Obol  1 3-8  grs. 
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These  early  coins  are  attributed  to  Velia,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
type,  but  because  they  have  been  found  in  that  district  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 


Period  II.  Circ.  B.C.  500-450. 


In  this  period  the  didrachm  makes  its  first  appearance  at  Velia: — 


Lion’s  head. 


No  inscr.  Female  head  of  archaic 
style,  hair  turned  up  behind. 


Lion,  above,  B.  (Fig.  49.) 


Fig.  49. 

j.  VEAH  or  YEAHTflN  Similar  head, 

of  somewhat  later  style 

At  Didrachms,  wt.  126  grs. 


Female  head  wearing  diadem  of  pearls, 
hair  turned  up  behind.  Style 
transitional. 

Female  head  of  archaic  or  transitional 
style. 

Period  III.  Circ. 


VEAHTEHN  Lion;  above,  often  an 
owl  flying  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XV.  8]  . 

At  Didrachm,  wt.  118  grs. 
VEAH  Owl  on  olive-branch  .'  . . . 

At  Drachm,  wt.  60  grs. 

B.C.  450-400. 


Didrachms  and  Drachms  of  similar  types,  but  of  more  advanced 
style. 


Period  IF.  Circ.  B.C.  400-268. 


Female  head  of  finest  style,  similar  to 
that  on  Syracusan  medallions.  Signed 

by  0 ...  . (see  p.  71) 

At  Didr.  1 1 8 grs. 


• 50- 


Head  of  Pallas  in  helmet  bound  with 
olive  or  richly  adorned  with  griffin, 
Pegasos,  &c.  On  some  specimens 
the  head  is  facing.  On  the  helmet  is 
occasionally  seen  an  engraver  s name, 
KAEYAHPOY,  OlAISTiaNOS, 
HP  A,  etc. 


YEAHTHN  Lion  prowling,  devouring 
prey,  or  seizing  upon  a stag.  In 
field,  various  letters  and  symbols 
[Fig.  50,  and  B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XX XD . 
23  and  24  J At  Didrachm,  wt.  1 18  grs. 
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Head  of  Pallas  in  helmet  bound  with 
olive. 

Female  head. 


YEAH  Owl  on  olive-branch  . . . 

Hit  Drachm,  wt.  59  grs.> 
YEAH  Owl  with  spread  wings  . . . 

rtt  wt.  16  grs. 


During  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century  the  silver  currency  consisted, 
as  in  Campania,  mainly  of  Didrachms,  the  smaller  divisions  being  rarely 
met  with. 

Some  of  the  coins  of  this  town  are  of  great  beauty. 


Bronze  Coins.  Circ.  b.c.  350-250. 


The  bronze  coins  belong  chiefly  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
and  to  the  first  half  of  the  third. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  helmet  bound  with 
olive. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


YEAH  Fore-part  of  lion  devouring  prey. 

JE  -8 

,,  Owl  on  olive-branch  . . M -6 

„ Owl  with  spread  wings  . HE  5 


The  latest  coins  of  all  are  the  following : — 

Head  of  Apollo.  [ YEAH  Tripod M -5 

Eude  helmeted  head.  ' | „ „ ■ /F  .5 

Ursentum.  The  exact  site  of  this  town  is  unknown.  Its  coins,  which 
are  of  bronze,  are  attributed  by  Sambon  ( Mon . cle  la  presqu’ile  italique)  to 
the  short  period  of  independence  which  the  smaller  Greek  towns  tributary 
to  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  enjoyed  during  the  wars  of  Alexander  of 
Epirus  against  those  barbarians,  B.c.  330-325. 


Head  of  Artemis  with  quiver. 
Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Female  head. 

Uncertain  town  of  Lucania. 


0P2ANTINGN 

>> 


)} 


Apollo  standing  JE  -6 
Demeter  standing. 

HE  -7 

Woman  suckling  child 
M -7 


Asi  . . 


Circ.  b.c.  550-500. 

5MA  (in  ex.)  Bull  1.  with  head  re-  No  inscr.  Time  of  obv.  incuse, 
verted;  on  his  back,  locust.  ^ Ht  wt.  124  grs. 

1 Ttr  se1ei^ls  to  be  no  d°ubt  about  the  reading  of  this  rare  coin,  which 
doubtless  belongs  to  some  town  on  the  Lucanian  coast  between  Meta- 
pontum  and  Sybans,  the  name  of  which  (Asia  ?)  has  not  been  transmitted 


B R UTT  I U M. 

folWirl11Sti0ry10f  ^ c°inaSe  of  Bruttian  peninsula  falls  into  the 
1 0110 win g clearly  marked  divisions : — 

4H0  Th°  archaic  money  of  Croton,  Caulonia,  and  Rhegium,  before  b.c. 
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(ii)  The  rich  and  varied  issues  of  these  same  towns,  together  with  the 
exquisite  productions  of  the  Pandosian  and  Terinaean  mints,  extending 
through  the  finest  period  of  Greek  art  down  to  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Lucanians,  and  the  wanton  destruction  inflicted  upon  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  by  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  circ.  B.c.  388.  Of  all  the 
silver  coining  states  Croton  alone  survived  the  general  ruin  of  that 
calamitous  time. 

(iii)  The  Locrian  mint  next  rises  into  importance  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.c.,  and,  with  Croton,  provides  a sufficient  supply 
of  silver  money  for  all  Bruttium  until  the  time  of  the  Pyrrhic  war, 
while  for  the  commerce  with  Sicily  the  Corinthian  stater  was  adopted  as 
the  most  convenient  medium  of  exchange.  These  coins  were  issued  in 
large  numbers  at  Locri,  and  scantily  at  the  then  dependent  towns  of 
Rhegium,  Terina,  and  Mesma  or  Medma. 

(iv)  After  B.c.  272  the  Bruttians,  on  their  submission  to  Rome,  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  to  monopolize  the  right  of  minting  gold  and  silver, 
the  very  rare  silver  coins  of  Rhegium  which  belong  to  this  period  being, 
as  their  weight  shows,  only  intended  for  the  Sicilian  trade.  All  the 
towns  were,  however,  permitted  to  strike  bronze  money  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  B.  c.  203. 

(v)  From  this  time  onwards  the  bronze  coinage  of  Petelia  and  Vibo 
Valentia,  on  the  Roman  semuncial  system,  with  marks  of  value,  and 
that  of  Rhegium  on  the  standard  of  the  Sicilian  litra,  was  all  that 
was  left  to  replace  the  beautiful  issues  of  past  ages,  until  in  B.C.  89 
the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  put  an  end  to  all  coinage  in  Italy  except  that 
of  Rome. 

The  following  is  a chronological  conspectus  of  the  coinage  of  Bruttium 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest : — 


550-480 

480-388 

388-356 

356-332 

332-300 

300-272 

272-203 

203-89 

Croton 

Croton 

Croton 

Croton 

Croton 

Caulonia 

Caulonia 

Locri* 

Locri* 

Locri 

Locri 

Pandosia 

Consentia 

Bruttii  (?) 

Bruttii 

Temesa 

Terina 

Terina 

Terina* 

Terina 

Medina* 

Nuceria 

Hipponium 

Hipponium 

Hipponium 

Hipponium (!) 

Petelia 

Valentia 

Petelia 

Rhegium 

Rhegium 

Rhegium* 

Rhegium 

Rhegium 

Rhegium 

Rhegium 

Note. — When  the  names  are  in  Italics  the  coinage  is  wholly  of  bronze.  An  asterisk  denotes 
that  Corinthian  stators  were  also  issued  in  addition  to  the  local  currency. 


Bruttii.  This  people,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  which 
afterwards  bore  their  name,  made  themselves  independent  of  the  Luca- 
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nians  in  b.c.  356.  In  process  of  time  they  conquered  several  of  the 
Greek  coast-towns,  and,  as  their  coins  testify,  acquired  the  language  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  arts,  religion,  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks. 

The  series  of  their  coins,  both  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  begins  about 
the  time  of  the'  Pyrrhic  war,  when  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Lucanians  against  Rome,  circ.  b.c.  282,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  long 
afterwards,  for  some  of  their  coin-types  are  copied  from  those  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Their  submission  to  the  Romans,  in  b.c.  272,  does  not  seem  to  have 
involved  the  loss  of  the  right  of  coinage ; for  it  is  certain  that  the  Bruttian 
issues  belong  in  the  main  to  the  period  between  b.  c.  272  and  203,  when, 
after  the  Hannibalic  war,  the  Bruttians  fell  finally  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  The  coins  of  this  people  form  the  only  exception  to  the 
monopoly  exercised  by  Rome  in  the  matter  of  the  coinage  of  silver  after 
b.c.  269  in  Italy. 


Circ.  b.c.  282-203. 


Gold. 

Head  of  Poseidon 

[B.  M.  Guide,  Pb  XLY.  20]. 
Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 


Attic  weight. 

. BPETTIflN  Thetis  (?)  with  Eros,  on 

sea  horse g[  Dr. 

BPETTIflN  Nike  in  biga  . S £ Dr. 
„ Nike  standing  . N.  £ Dr. 


Silver. 


Busts  of  Dioskuri. 

Head  of  winged  Nike. 

Head  of  Thetis,  veiled,  with  sceptre 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLV.  22]. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

The  weight  standard  which  these 

COms  of  pyrrhus  struck 
octobols  and  tetrobols. 


BRETTIDN  Dioskuri  on  horseback 
(h'ig.  5 1 ) Ht  90  grs. 

BRETTIGN  Naked  male  figure  horned, 
crowning  himself  . . . Hi  82  grs! 

BRETTIDN  Poseidon  standing,  rest- 
ing on  sceptre,  one  foot  on  capital  of 
column Hi  7*  grs. 

BRETT  I DN  Artemis  huntress,  with 
torch  and  dog  . . . . Hi  40  grs. 

BRETTIHN  Eagle  . . . Hi  38  grs. 

coins  follow  is  identical  with  that 

in  Italy.  They  are  perhaps  Attic 
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The  bronze  coins  of  the  Bruttii  are  very  numerous,  the  following  are 
the  principal  varieties  : — 

Bronze. 

BPETTIHN  Nike  in-  biga. 

,,  Pallas  fighting. 

,,  Nike  crowning  trophy. 

„ Pallas  fighting. 

,,  Ares  fighting. 

„ Eagle. 

„ Zeus  thundering  (some- 

times in  biga). 

BPETTIflN  Crab. 

,,  Crab. 

„ Owl. 

„ Club  and  bow. 

The  marine  types  on  some  of  the  Bruttian  coins  point  to  the  worship  of 
Poseidon,  and  especially  of  Thetis  (Lycophron,  857  sqq.). 

Caulonia,  on  the  east  coast  of  Bruttium,  was  an  Achaean  city  of  great 
antiquity,  said  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  12)  to  have  been  founded  by 
Typhon  of  Aegium  in  Achaia.  In  the  seventh  century  it  was  closely  allied 
both  with  Croton  and  Sybaris,  and,  as  the  large  numbers  of  its  coins  still 
extant  prove,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
Confederation  (Polyb.  2,  29). 

In  B.  c.  388  Caulonia  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  and  its  territory 
presented  to  the  Locrians. 

Silver.  Giro.  b.c.  550-480. 


Fig.  52. 

Riser.  K A V A 0 often  abbreviated  and  usually  retrograde. 

Tyjie.  Naked  male  figure  with  hair  in  long  ringlets  advancing  to  right,  in  his 
uplifted  right  hand  a branch  and  on  his  outstretched  left  arm  a small  running 
naked  figure  also  holding  a branch,  and  wearing  winged  sandals.  In  field  r. 
a stag.  Rev.  Same  type,  incuse,  but  the  small  running  figure  usually  wanting. 
(Fig.  52.)  Staters  and  Thirds  of  the  Achaean  standard. 

This  very  remarkable  type  has  elicited  many  hypotheses,  none  of  which 
can  be  said  to  carry  conviction.  Leake  is  of  opinion  that  the  lustral  (?) 
branch  points  to  a purification  by  Apollo.  The  type,  he  thinks,  may 
refer  to  some  plague  with  which  the  Cauloniates  had  been  afflicted,  and 
the  cure  of  which  they  attributed  to  Apollo.  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  (Rum. 
Chron.,  1848)  thinks  that  the  principal  figure  is  Apollo  Katharsios,  and 


neaa  01  Apollo.. 

Head  of  bearded  Ares,  helmeted. 

„ „ „ Mk.  of  value  . 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

NIKA  Head  of  Nike. 


Head  of  sea-goddess. 
Head  of  Persephone. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Herakles. 


CA  UL  ONI  A— CR  OTON. 
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that  the  smaller  figure  with  winged  feet  is  a wind-god.  Cf.  the  name  of 
the  mythical  founder  of  Caulonia  with  Typhon  the  father  of  all  destructive 
and  detrimental  winds.  See  also  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  85. 
Some  local  myth,  which  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  seems,  howevei, 
a more  probable  explanation. 


Silver.  Circ.  b.c.  480-388. 


Fig.  53. 


Inscr.  KAVA,  KAYAON5ATAM  and  later  KAYAHNIATA?; 

frequently  retrograde. 


Naked  male  figure  as  on  archaic  coins 
(small  figure  omitted  on  later  speci- 
mens), a sacrificial  fillet  sometimes 
hangs  over  the  arm. 

In  front,  stag,  sometimes  standing  on 
altar.  In  field,  on  latest  specimens, 
various  symbols. 

Head  of  young  river-god  horned  (Sa- 
gras). 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

Female  head. 


Stag  usually  accompanied  by  branch  : 
on  later  specimens,  symbols. 

[B.M.  Guide,  PI.  Till.  18,  and  Fig.  53.] 


HI  Staters,  Thirds,  and  Sixths. 

Stag. 


)•> 

HI  Sixths. 


Consentia  was  an  inland  town,  situated  among  the  hills  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Crathis.  Its  coinage  is  wholly  of  bronze  and  belongs 
to  the  period  before  the  rise  of  the  Bruttians  (b.c.  356),  who  made 
Consentia  their  metropolis  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256).  The  town  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  vicinity  (Livy,  viii.  24). 


Bronze.  Circ.  b.c.  400-356. 


Head  of  Artemis,  hair  bound  with  cord 
wound  four  times  round  it. 

Head  of  Ares  in  Corinthian  helmet. 
Head  of  young  river-god. 


K0£  Bow  and  three  crescents. 

Fulmen  and  three  crescents. 
,,  Crab  and  two  crescents. 


The  river  here  represented  may  be  the  Crathis,  or  possibly,  as  one  of 
the  reverse  types  seems  to  suggest,  the  Carcines,  which  rises  about 
20  miles  south  of  Consentia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Scylletium. 


Croton  was  founded  in  B.c.  710  by  a colony  of  Achaeans  from  the 
mother  country,  led  by  Myscellus.  The  town  stood  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  little  river  Aesarus,  and  a few  miles  north  of  the  magnificent  temple 
of  the  Lakinian  Hera. 

The  coinage  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Magna  Graecia,  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  In  fabric  it  resembles  the  first  issues  of  the 
other  Achaean  colonies,  and  furnishes  striking  evidence  of  the  close 
relations  which  at  that  period  existed  among  them.  The  territory  of 
Croton,  like  that  of  Sybaris,  extended  across  the  peninsula  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  we  note  that  some  of  its  early  coins  are  struck  in  the  joint 
names  of  Croton  and  some  neighbouring  town,  e.g.  VM  (Sybaris),  TE 
(Temesa),  while  P,  I A,  PA,  etc.  are  no  longer  to  be  identified. 


Silver  staters.  Circ.  b.c.  550-480. 


Fig.  54. 

Inscr.  9P0.  (pPOT.  9POTO.  9POTON.  &c. 


Tripod  (Fig.  54). 

Symbols.  Crane. 

Crab. 

Dolphin. 

Lyre. 

Pistrix,  etc. 

Tripod. 


)t 


f) 


Tripod  incuse. 


Flying  Eagle  incuse 

[B.M.  Guide,  PI.  VIII.  20]. 
Bull  with'  head  reverted,  incuse,  some- 
times with  V M = Sybaris  .... 

[l.c.  PI.  VIII.  21]. 
Helmet  incuse,  sometimes  with  TE 
(=  Temesa). 


Silver  staters.  Circ.. b.c.  480-420. 


Inscr.  9^0’  e^c 
(1)  Tripod. 


Both  sides  in  relief. 

Tripod. 

Symbols.  Crane. 

Kantharos. 

Caduceus. 

Thymiaterion. 


Alliances.  9P0  and  P,  I A,  PA,  &c.  (Uncertain  towns). 

(2)  QPO  Tripod.  ^ 1 Croton  and  Temesa. 

TE  Tripod.  9P  Helmet  / 


CROTON. 
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Fig.  55. 


(3)  Eagle  on  capital  of  column  or  on 
stag’s  or  ram’s  head,  etc. 


Tripod  ; fillet  sometimes  attached  to 
handle  (Fig.  55). 

Symbols.  Corn-grain. 

Olive-branch. 

Ivy-leaf. 

Letters.  E,  ME,  etc. 


(4)  Eagle  with  spread  wings  on  laurel- 
branch,  or  devouring  serpent. 


Tripod,  sometimes  filleted. 

Symbols.  Ear  of  corn. 

Olive-branch. 
Laurel-leaf. 
Letters.  BOl. 


Smaller  silver  coins. 

Sepia.  Diobol. 

Pegasos.  „ 

Half  Pegasos.  ,,  (1) 

Kantharos.  ,, 

Hare.  Obol. 

©j}3  33 

Circ.  B.  c.  420-390. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Thurium  was  rising 
to  be  the  first  city  of  Southern  Italy,  that  the  long  Ionic  n came  into 
general  use  in  the  west.  About  this  time  also  we  note  that  the  old  letter 
9 is  replaced  by  K on  the  coins  of  Croton. 

Human  figure  types,  of  fully  developed  style,  are  in  this  period  frequently 
met  with.  Some  of  these  designs  are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  are  perhaps 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Zeuxis,  who  was  painting  at  Croton 
; about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

I Inscriptions.  KPO,  KPOT,  KPOTON,  KPOTHNIATAN,  KPOTflNl  AT  AC. 


Tripod. 

J5 

>> 

)) 


Fig.  56. 


j Herakles,  the  Oekist  of  Croton,  naked, 
seated  on  rocks  before  a blazing 
altar.  He  holds  a filleted  branch 
and  rests  on  his  club.  Above 

OSKSMTAM  (=OIKl£TA£). 


Tripod  filleted,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
Apollo  aiming  an  arrow  at  the 
Python  which  is  curled  in  a menacing 
attitude  on  the  other  side  (Fie'. 

Ai  Stater] 
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The  forms  of  the  letters  on  the  obverse  of  'this  stater  are  designedly 
archaic,  as  it  is  certainly  later  in  style  than  B.  C.  circ.  443,  the  time  when 
the  more  recent  forms  I and  t were  introduced  ; cf.  the  coins  of  the  later 
Sybaris,  p.  71. 


Fig.  57. 


Head  of  Hera  Lalcinia,  facing  or,  in 
profile,  wearing  lofty  stephanos. 
Letters.  A,  B. 


Herakles  naked,  reclining  on  rocks 
holding  wine-cup. 

Letters.  ME,  MA. 

(Fig.  57.)  At  Staters. 


[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PL  A.  4.] 


Eagle  with  wings  spread,  standing  on 
olive-branch  or  hare. 

Letters.  A I . 


Tripod. 

Symbol.  Crane. 

Letters.  B,  A,  etc. 

At  Staters. 


Circ.  b.  c.  390. 

About  B.c.  390  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy  were  threatened  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  Lucanians  and  on  the  other  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse. 

The  league  for  mutual  defence  against  these  two  formidable  enemies 
which  they  then  formed  is  alluded  to  by  the  type  of  the  Crotoniate 
coinage  of  this  time,  a type  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  contemporary 
money  of  Thebes  and  of  the  alliance  coins  of  Ephesus,  Samos,  Cnidus, 
Iasus,  and  Rhodes.  The  idea  of  the  infant  Herakles  strangling  two 
serpents  is  symbolical  of  the  victory  of  Light  over  Darkness,  of  Good 
over  Evil,  and  of  free  and  united  Hellas  over  barbarism  and  tyranny. 
The  wide  popularity  of  this  treatment  of  a familiar  subject  just  at  this 
particular  time  may  be  ascribed  perhaps  to  the  famous  painting  of  Zeuxis, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  9,  s.  36,  § a)  as  ‘ Hercules  infans 
dracones  strangulans,  Alcmend,  matre  coram  pavente  et  Amphitryone.’ 

K POTflN  I AT  A£  Head  of  Apollo,  laur.,  | Infant  Herakles  strangling  two  serpents. 

with  flowing  hair.  | At  Staters  and  Diobols. 

[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PI.  V.  16,  io.j 

m 

The  great  defeat  of  the  Confederates  by  Dionysius,  in  B.C.  388,  at  the 
river  Helleporus,  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Bruttium,  with  the  exception  of  Locri  his  only  ally. 

As  for  Croton,  our  information  concerning  its  fate  is  scanty.  Livy 
(xxiv.  3)  says  that  Dionysius  captured  the  citadel,  and  he  is  also  said  to 
have  held  the  city  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  (Dionys.  Exc.  xix).  The 
latter  statement  is  apparently  confirmed  by  numismatic  evidence,  for 


CROTON. 
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there  is  a •well-marked  interval  in  style  between  the  head  of  Apollo  on 
the  coins  above  described  and  the  head  of  the  same  god  on  the  pieces  of 
the  following  series.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  no  coins  were 
struck  at  Croton  while  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  foreign  garrison. 


Circ.  B.  c.  370-330. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laur.  with  flowing 
hair. 

Young  head  with-  short  hair  bound 
with  taenia  (river  Aesarus). 

Youug  head  of  river  Aesarus. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laur.,  hair  short. 


K P 0 Tripod.  In  field  filleted  branch 
[B.M.  Guide,  PL  XXXIY.  25]. 

At  Stater,  1 1 9 grs. 
,,  Owl  on  corn-ear  At  Third,  44  grs. 

,,  Pegasos At  33  grs. 

,*  Tripod  . . . . . At  24  grs. 


These  coins  closely  resemble  in  style  the  electrum  money  of  Syracuse, 
issued  between  B.  c.  345  and  317. 

From  this  time  the  city  of  Croton,  involved  in  continual  warfare  with 
the  Bruttians,  became  greatly  impoverished,  until  in  B.c.  299  it  was 
captured  and  pillaged  by  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  In  b.c.  277  it  fell 
finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 


Circ.  b.  c.  330-299. 


KPOTON I AT  AN  Eagle  on  olive- 
branch  with  spread  wings. 


Tripod  with  conical  cover. 

Symbols.  Ear  of  corn  and  Python. 
Letters  and  monograms.  Various.- 

At  Staters,  118  grs. 

The  smaller  silver  coins,  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  fourth  century,  are 
of  the  following  types  : — 

KPOTflNl  ATAN  Head  of  Pallas.  OIKISTAS  Herakles  leaning  on  his 
^pnTn  club  • • - . At  Diohol,  18  grs. 

■”  ’>  OIK  I STAS  Herakles  strangling  lion  . 

At  Diohol,  17  grs. 

"'iU  be  remarked  that  the  staters  of  Croton,  from  first  to  last,  are 

xvhicB  T'veigh1t’  *26~”8  g1®-  0f  course  we  often  meet  with  specimens 
ch  have  lost  weight,  but  the  evidence  all  tends  to  prove  that  no 

H?rLLeaUTh0n  t0°k+plaT  &t  Cr°ton’  aS  certainlY  did^t  Tarentum, 

The  inWe  is  that  “ ^ 


9P0  Tripod. 

>>  ,, 

Head  of  Pallas. 


Before  eirc.  b.c.  420. 

AH  Size  r • x 
AH  Size  -85 
AH  Size  r • 1 


Hare  . 

Sepia  . 

9PO  Cock  . 


Bronze  coins. 
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Circ.  B.  c.  420-300. 

Inscr.  KPO,  etc.,  and  KP0T.QNI  ATAN 


KPO  Head  of  Plerakles. 

„ Club. 

„ Head  of  Pallas. 

Eagle. 

Eagle  on  ram’s  head. 

A I £ A P 0 £ Head  of  river-  god  Aesarus, 
hair  long. 

AYKnN  Head  of  young  Herakles 
(Lykon)  in  lion’s  skin. 

Id. 

Head  of  Persephone. 


Tripod.  TP  I (Trias?)  . . .AG  i-i 

Bow.  TP  I (Trias?)  . . . AG  • g 

Eagle  on  stag’s  head.  TP  I (Trias?)  . 

AG  i-i 

KPO  Tripod  and  crane  . . . AG  -6 

Fulmen  between  crescents  . . AG  *75 

Fulmen  and  star AG  • 65 

KPOTHNIATAN  Eagle  carrying  ser- 


pent   AG  -75 

KPO  Crab AG  -8 


KPO  Three  crescents  . . . AG  -85 


The  types  of  the  coins  of  Croton,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest, 
form  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, as  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  M.  F.  Lenormant 1 have  already  pointed 
out.  First  and  foremost  in  importance  comes  the  Tripod,  the  emblem 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  whose  cultus  lay  at  the  root  of  the  doctrines  and 
speculations  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  With  the  Pythagoreans  the 
Tripod  represented  the  sacred  number  three , to  which  they  attached  a 
mystic  significance. 

Next,  the  Eagle,  the  symbol  of  Zeus,  the  supreme  god,  occupies  a 
place  second  only  in  importance  to  the  tripod  of  Apollo.  In  connection 
with  this  type  we  are  reminded  that  an  Eagle  was  the  familiar  bird  of 
Pythagoras,  believed  by  his  followers  to  have  been  sent  down  to  him  by 
Zeus  himself  in  evidence  of  his  divine  mission. 

Among  the  adjunct  symbols,  which  here,  as  at  Metapontum,  have  a 
religious  meaning,  and  are  not  merely  magistrates’  signatures,  the  Crane 
( yepavos ),  by  far  the  commonest,  is  the  bird  of  passage,  the  witness  from 
the  regions  of  the  air  of  all  that  happens  on  earth,  and  so  the  symbol  of 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  God  of  Light 2. 

Among  the  local  types  we  note  the  head  of  the  river-god  Aesarus,  and 
especially  Herakles  as  the  legendary  oLKLcmjs  of  the  colony,  and  Herakles 
surnamed  Lykon  (Apollod.  iii.  10,  § 5). 

But  of  all  the  Crotoniate  coin-types  that  which  obtained  the  widest 
popularity  in  Italy,  as  the  coins  of  many  other  towns  with  the  same 
type  amply  testify,  was  the  striking  full-face  representation  of  the 
Lakinian  Hera  with  flowing  hair  and  stephanos  adorned  with  flowers 
and  the  fore-parts  of  Griffins. 

The  Temple  of  this  great  goddess  was  by  far  the  most  renowned 
sanctuary  in  all  Italy,  and  to  this  shrine  at  stated  times  vast  crowds 
would  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  west.  The  goddess  here  worshipped 
was  originally  perhaps  an  earth-goddess  of  native  Oenotrian  origin, 
afterwards  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Hera.  One  of  her  surnames, 
according  to  Lycophron  (1.  858),  was  'O-AoV^ua.  She  was  probably 
therefore  an  armed  goddess,  closely  allied  to  if  not  identical  with  the 
Hera  Argonia,  Argeia,  or  perhaps  Areia  (Strabo,  vi.  1,1),  whose  temple 


La  Grande  Grice,  ii.  p.  99. 


1 


2 Lenormant,  I.  c. 
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stood  near  Poseidonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Silarus,  and  whose  head 
is  represented  on  certain  coins  of  Poseidonia,  Neapolis,  Hyrina,  &c., 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Lalcinian  Hera  on  the  coins 
of  Croton,  Pandosia,  etc. 

Hipponium,  or  more  correctly  Heiponium  or  Veiponium,  was  according 
to  Strabo  (vi.  1,  § 5)  a colony  of  Locri,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
Bruttium.  It  was  pillaged  by  Dionysius,  and  its  population  removed  to 
Sju-acuse  in  B.c.  389.  Ten  years  later  it  was  re-established  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  its  inhabitants  restored.  Circ.  B.  C.  350  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bruttians,  was  liberated  again  by  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
b.c.  330-325,  conquered  by  Agathocles,  b.c.  29 6,  but  recovered  soon  after 
by  the  Bruttians  who  held  it  until  B.c.  272,  when  it  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Romans.  In  B.  c.  1 89  it  was  made  a Latin  colony  under  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia. 

Its  coins  are  all  of  bronze,  and  fall  into  the  following  periods : — 


I.  Circ.  b.c.  379-350. 


With  Inscr.  El  El 
Head  of  Herm  . 


>> 


or  CEin  [ = Veip.]. 


Eagle  on  serpent 
Amphora  . . . 

Caduceus  . 


. M -85 
. M -75 
. 7E  -6 


II.  Circ.  b.c.  330-325. 
Head  of  Zeus  A IOC  OAYMPIOY 

„ „ AI0C 

Head  of  Apollo,  in  front  NYM 
{vv)i<f)T]yeTTji  (!)  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr., 

p.  8). 

Head  of  young  river-god  PEflN 


Time  of  Alexander  of  Epirus. 

E I P fl  N I E fl  N Eagle  on  fulmen,  wings 

spread HU  -8 

E I P fl  N I E fl  N Amphora  ... 

Symbols,  torch,  caduceus  . . 7E  • 7 

E I PflN ! EflN  Goddess  Pandina  stand- 
ing,  holding  scejitre  and  caduceus  or 
wreath.  Legend  PAN  AINA  JE  -6* 
EIPflNlEflN  Club  . . . . M -4 

Concerning  the  goddess  Pandina,  who  was  also  worshipped  at  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Tenna,  we  have  no  information. 

III.  Circ.  b.c.  296.  Time  of  Agathocles. 

H<7d0°fc^’Jas  !n  Corinthian  helmet,  EIPXlNIEilN  Nike  standing;  in  field 
TEIPA  sometimes,  NIKA  . . . . JE  .g 

Vibo  Valentia  (see  Hipponium),  a Latin  colony  sent  out  in  b.c.  „2 

LStcMXwe%hi  86  °f  bl'0nZe  With  ”arks  0f  value'  “d  °f 

Circ.  B.c.  192-89. 


As. 

Semis. 

Triens. 

)> 

Quadroons. 

Sextans. 

U ncia. 
Semuncia. 


Head  of  Zeus 
Head  of  Hera 
Head  of  Pallas 
Head  of  Demeter 
Head  of  Herakles 
Head  of  Apollo 
Head  of  Artemis 
Head  of  Hermes 


I 

S 


VALENTIA  Fulmen  | 

,,  Double  cornucopiae  S 

>»  Owl 

„ Cornucopiae  . . . 
,,  Two  clubs  . . , 

» Lyre 

,,  Hound  # 

„ Caduceus  5 
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The  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  b.c.  89,  Be  asse  semunciali  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxxiii.  3,  46),  introduced  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  put  an  end  to  the  coinage 
of  bronze  in  the  few  Confederate  towns  in  Italy  which  were  at  that 
time  still  coining  in  their  own  names,  Paestum  alone  excepted. 

Locri  Epizephyrii.  Although  Locri  was  from  the  first  a flourishing 
city,  and,  from  the  time  of  llionysius  the  Elder  even  predominant  in 
the  Bruttian  peninsula,  'nevertheless,  strange  to  say,  it  has  left  us  no 
coins  whatever  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  period  of  its  greatest 
prosperity.  Whether  the  Laws  of  Zaleucus,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
in  force  at  Locri  down  to  a late  date,  forbade,  like  those  of  Lycurgus,  the 
use  of  coined  money  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no 
Locrian  coins  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  Locrian  silver  money  is  of  two  entirely  distinct  classes,  differing 
from  one  another  both  in  type  and  weight,  (a)  Corinthian  staters  of  the 
Pegasos  type,  wt.  135-130  grs.,  and  (/3)  staters  of  native  Locrian  types, 
which  follow  the  standard  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  wt.  1 30-1 15  grs. 


I.  Circ.  b.c.  344-332. 


(a)  Corinthian  staters  for  foreign  commerce. 


AOKPflN  Head  of  Pallas  in  Corin- 
thian helmet. 


Pegasos 


At  1 35-1 3°  grs- 


The  Corinthian  stater  was  adopted  as  the  standard  silver  coin  of 
Syracuse  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Democracy  by  Timo- 
leon,  B.  c.  345  (see  Syracuse).  Locri,  which  was  at  all  times  most 
intimately  connected  both  politically-  and  commercially  with  Syracuse, 
appears  to  have  coined  money  in  her  own  name  for  the  first  time  at  this 
period,  and  to  have  received  the  Corinthian  stater  from  Syracuse,  with 
which  city  as  well  as  with  Corinth  and  her  colonies  in  Acarnania, 
Corcyra,  and  Illyria,  Locri  then  contracted  de  facto  a monetary  alliance. 

The  Corinthian  staters  of  Locri  are  by  no  means  rare  coins,  and  are 
found  mixed  with  those  of  other  cities.  This  shows  that  Locri  carried  on 
an  extensive  foreign  commerce  in  the  direction  indicated  above. 

Meanwhile  for  her  home  trade  with  the  Italian  towns  it  was  necessary 
to  strike  money  on  the  Italic  standard. 


(/3)  Italic  standard  for  home  trade.  Staters  wt.  120-1 15  grs. 


IEY£  Head  of  Zeus, laur.,  with  short  j EIPHNH  AOKPflN  Eirerte  seated  on 
hair  (Fig.  58).  I square  cippus,  holding  caduceus. 

The  reverse  typo  of  this  coin  points  to  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
internal  peace  arid  prosperity,  such  as  that  which  may  well  have  followed 
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the  expulsion,  of  the  younger  Dionysius.  The  figure  of  Eirene  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  NikeC?)  on  coins  of  Terina. 

(y)  Bronze  coins. 

The  bronze  money  of  this  period  is  of  peculiarly  rude  fabric.  The 
metal  of  which  the  coins  are  composed  appears  to  have  been  melted  and 
run  into  a series  of  circular  moulds,  connected  with  one  another  by  a 
continuous  channel.  The  blanks  after  being  cast  were  clipped  off  one 
by  one  and  struck  separately. 

Head  of  Zeus,  laur.,  with  short  hair.  ! No  inscr.  Eagle  with  closed  wings 

M i-o 


II.  Cire.  b.c.  33.2-326. 
(a)  Corinthian  staters  as  in  Period  I. 

(/3)  Staters  of  Italic  weight,  1 20-1 15  grs. 


Eagle  devouring  hare  : in  field,  fulmen. 

2B  Staters. 


AO KPflN  (sometimes  wanting).  Head 
of  Zeus,  left,  with  flowing  hair. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXIV,  26.] 

(y)  Bronze  coinage,  perhaps  as  in  Period  I. 

The  head  of  Zeus  here  entirely  changes  its  character,  the  hair  is  no 
longer  short  and  crisp,  but  falls  in  flowing  locks  as  on  the  contemporary 
money  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  introduced  into,  if  not  struck  actually  in 
Italy  at  this  time.  • 

III.  Giro.  b.c.  326-300. 

(a)  Corinthian  staters  of  later  style,  and  reading  only  AO  or  AOK 
usually  on  the  reverse  instead  of  AOKPflN  at  full  length  on  the  obverse; 
also  Corinthian  drachms  : — 

female  head,  facing  or  in  profile,  Pegasos  flying  ; beneath  A or  AOK  PUN 
wearing  earrings  and  necklace.  -H  39  grs. 

. (£)  Staters  of  the  Italic  standard,  wt.  1 20-1 15  grs.  Inscr.  AOKPHN 
either  on  obv.  or  rev.  Symbol,  Fulmen  frequent. 

Head  of  Zeus,  right,  as  in  Period  II,  I Eagle  devouring  hare  . . HI  Staters, 

oiten  of  very  careless  work. 

. Ma;ny  of  these  coins  are  so  negligently  made  that  we  might  almost 
imagine  them  to  be  Bruttian  imitations. 

(y)  Bronze  coinage. 

Head  of  Apollo.  | Pegasos  . , M .65 

IV.  Giro.  B.C.  300-280. 

(«)  No  Corinthian  staters  were  struck  at  Locri  in  this  period. 

\p)  Staters  of  Italic  weight. 

Bagle  devouring  hare.  AOKPHN  Fulmen  and  symbol  (usually 

Eaoict!!’  s"lead  AotfSKt 

A-0  Eagle  with  dosed  wings,  FuWbekeen  two  ^ 

& 11-5  gl'B. 
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(y)  Bronze  coinage. 
A 10?  Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


AOKPflN  (in  two  lines)  Fulmen  2E -85 

M -65 


_ . " " 77  77  — • — 

In  their  reverse  types,  style,  and  epigraphy,  these  coins  bear  so  close 
a resemblance  to  the  money  of  Agathocles  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  their  date. 

V.  Circ*  b.c.  280-268. 


In  B.c.  277  the  Locrians  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  expelling  the  garrison  which  Pyrrhus  had  placed  in  their  citadel. 
The  next  year  the  king  of  Epirus  recovered  the  town,  but  in  another 
year  or  two  we  find  it  again  among  the  allies  of  Rome.  It  was  during 
these  troubled  times  that  the  Locrians,  perhaps  by  way  of  propitiating 
the  Romans,  celebrated  the  Good  Faith  of  Rome  towards  their  city  by 
imprinting  upon  their  staters  the  following  type : — 


Head  of  Zeus. 


AOKPflN,  Fides,  m?TI?,  standing, 
placing  a wreath  upon  the  head  of 
Roma,  PflMA,  who  is  seated  before 
her  (Fig.  59)  Hi  Stater,  1 1 4-1 1 2 grs. 


The  head  of  Zeus  on  these  interesting  coins  is  of  the  leonine  type, 
with  deeply  recessed  eye,  strongly  emphasized  frontal  bone,  and  hair 
falling  in  heavy  locks  over  his  brows,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
tetradrachms  of  Pyrrhus.  The  resemblance  to  the  money  of  Pyrrhus 
is  in  fact  so  striking  that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  works  of 
the  same  engraver,  and  to  draw  the  inference  that  Pyrrhus  actually 
struck  his  famous  tetradrachm  while  he  held  Locri.  This  hypothesis  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Pyrrhus’s  tetradrachms  have  been  fre- 
quently found  in  Southern  Italy,  and  even  on  the  site  of  Locri  itself1. 

During  this  period  the  Bruttians  monopolized  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
silver  in  their  peninsula.  The  coins  described  above  are  therefore  in  all 
probability  the  last  silver  money  issued  at  Locri. 


Bronze.  Circ.  b.c.  300-268  or  later. 


The  following  bronze  coins  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  time  of 
the  Pyrrhic  wars,  some  of  them,  however,  may  be  later  : — 


Head  of  Persephone ; behind,  torch  or 
poppy-head. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


Head  of  Persephone. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

Heads  of  the  Dioskuri. 


AOKPflN  Eagle  on  fulmen  . 7E  1-05 

„ Persephone  holding  sceptre 
ending  in  poppy-head,  seated  with 
patera  in  hand : in  field,  stars  JE  105 


AOKPflN 

Pallas  standing 

• & -75 

M 

Eagle  on  fulmen 

. M -75 

D 

Pegasos  . 

. /E  -85 

n 

Zeus  seated  . 

• & -75 

1 F.  Lenormant  in  the  Academy,  June  26,  1880. 
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The  head  and  figure  of  Persephone  on  these  coins  remind  us  of  the 
prominent  place  which  the  famous  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Locri 
occupied  in  the  minds  of  all  men  during  the  Pj7rrhic  war,  cf.  the  speech 
of  the  Locrian  Legatus  at  Rome  (Livy,  xxix.  18),  ‘Fanum  est  apud  nos 
Proserpinae  de  cujus  sanctitate  templi  credo  aliquem  famam  ad  vos 
pervenisse  Pyrrhi  hello.’ 

The  coin  with  the  heads  of  the  Dioskuri  is  a poor  copy  of  the  silver 
coins  of  the  Bruttians  (p.  77). 


Mesma  or  Medma,  on  the  west  coast  of  Bruttium  was  captured  by 
Dionj^sius  in  B.  C.  388,  and  its  territory  bestowed  upon  the  Locrians. 
This  town  never  rose  to  any  great  importance.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  of  the  coins  which  bear  its  name  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  B.  C.  388, 
they  seem  rather  to  be  even  later  than  b.  c.  344,  the  time  when  Locri 
herself  began  to  coin  money.  The  Mesmaean  coinage  consists  of  (a) 
Corinthian  staters,  similar  to  those  of  Locri,  but  with  ME  or  M on  the 
reverse,  and  no  inscr.  on  the  obv.1,  and  (A)  bronze  coins  of  the  following 
types : — 

Head  of  Persephone  facing.  MESMAIHN  Head  of  Apollo  iE -85 

ME£MA  Female  head.  Male  figure  naked,  seated  on  rock,  in 

front,  a dog  with  head  turned  back. 

JE  -8 


M E A M A I D.  N Head  of  Apollo. 
ME^MA  Male  head  1. 

,,  Female  head  r. 


Horse  running  . 

Nike  carrying  wreath  . 

33  ’3  3 1 


. JE  • 6 
. JE  -6 
. JE  -6 


The  female  head  on  these  coins,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  a vase, 
is  thought  to  be  the  Fountain-nymph  Mesma  (Strabo,  vi.  1,  5).  The 
naked  figure  with  the  dog  may  be  the  river  Metaurus,  or  the  god  Pan. 

Mystia  and  Hyporon,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula 
(Itin.  Ant.,  115,  4).  See  Berliner  Blatter,  iv.  p.  137. 

Bronze  Coins.  Circ.  b.c.  300. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


MY-YPnP  Tripod  as  on  coins  of 
Croton  AH  -75 


Nuceria  (Nocera),  in  the.  immediate  vicinity  of  Terina. 

This  town  is  only  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  (s.  v.)  Its  coins  are  of 
• bronze,  and  apparently  struck  in  alliance  with  Rhegium  and  Terina 


Circ.  b.c.  350-270  or  later. 


Lion’s  head  facing. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Young  male  head  diademed. 

» » ))  1)  K E A (?) 


NOYKPINflN  Head  of  Apollo  ^-85 
j)  Horse  standing  ; pen- 
tagram   ' . iE  .85 

NOYKPI  Eagle;  magistrate’s  name 

STATIOY* je.  65 

NOYKPI  Fulmen JE  -6 


Pandosia  was  an  inland  town,  and  if  not  a colony  of  Croton  certainly 
a dependency  of  that  city  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  as  its  coins  testify 
l he  place  appears  to  have  stood  on  a height  overlooking  the  little  river 

Imlioof-Blumer,  Die  Miinzen  Akccrnaniens,  p.  6. 

Cf.  <TA  — OYI  on  coins  of  Laiis  Lucaniae,  p.  62. 
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Acheron  ( Mucone ),  a tributary  of  the  Crathis  (Strab.  vi.  256).  Its  earliest 
coins  were  struck  in  alliance  with  Croton,  and  date  from  about 
B.c.  450. 


9PO  Tripod. 


PAN  — AO  Bull  in  incuse  square  . 

At  Stater,  126  grs. 


Fig. 


PANAOM*A(=PANAO£IA)Head 

of  goddess  or  nymph  Pandosia,  wear- 
ing broad  diadem,  and  with  hair 
turned  up  behind  (Fig.  60). 


KPAQ5M  ( = KPAOI£)  River  Crathis 
naked,  standing,  holding  patera  and 
olive-branch,  at  his  feet  an  object 

which  looks  like  a fish 

At  Stater,  105  grs.  (light). 


This  last  coin  is  of  the  highest  interest  as  it  fixes  the  site  of  Pandosia 
near  the  river  Crathis.  It  may  be  compared  for  style  with  the  coins  of 
Metapontum  (Fig.  38,  p.  63).  It  also  shows  that  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  letters  £ and  I (M  and  *>)  were  still  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  date  of  the  general  introduction  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
those  letters  into  South  Italy  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  later  (circ. 
B.C.  443),  cf.  the  coins  of  the  later  Sybaris  (p.  71). 


Circ.  b.  c.  400. 


Fig.  61. 


Head  of  Hera  Lakinia  facing,  with 
streaming  hair,  earring  and  neck- 
lace, and  wearing  stephanos  orna- 
mented with  foreparts  of  griffins 
and  honeysuckles  (Fig.  61). 

Similar. 


PAN]AO£lN  Pan  the  hunter  naked, 
seated  on  rocks,  beside  him  a dog : 
in  front  a bearded  term  of  Hermes 
with  caduceus  affixed.  In  field,  0. 

At  Stater,  120  grs. 

PANA0£l  Pan  seated.  Legend,  NIKO 
AEt  Third,  34  grs. 


Bbonze. 

Similar.  I PAN  Incense  altar  . . AS  Size  -45 

The  beautiful  stater  above  described  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  any  Greek  mint.  The  letter  0 in  the  field  leads  me  to 
think  that  it  is  by  the  same  engraver  as  certain  coins  oi  lenna,  Velia, 
Neapolis,  and  Thurium,  also  signed  0,  see  p.  71- 
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Soon  after  B.c.  400  Pandosia  was  captured  by  the  Bruttians.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  that  Alexander  the  Molossian  lost  his 
life  in  b.c.  326  (Strabo,  vi.  256;  Livy,  viii.  24).  Pandosia  is  again 
mentioned  as  a Bruttian  town  b.c.  204  (Livy,  xxix.  38),  but  no  Pandosian 
coins  are  known  after  its  first  capture  by  the  Bruttians  B.  c.  400-390. 


Feripolium  was  an  outpost  of  the  Locrians  on  the  frontier  of  their 
territory  towards  Khegium.  It  appears  to  have  been  occupied  late  in  the 
fourth  century  (the  date  of  its  coins)  by  a colony  of  Pitanatae,  presumably 
from  Pitane  in  Laconia. 


Head  of  Hera  (?)  wearing  stephane. 


PEPIPOAnN  PITANATAN 

Herakles  strangling  lion  . Hi  10  grs. 


Mommsen  attributes  these  coins  to  Samnium  on  the  strength  of  a 
passage  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  250),  who  states  that  a Laconian  colony,  by  some 
thought  to  consist  of  Pitanatae,  was  established  in  Samnium. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  reverse-type  is  somewhat  in  favour  of 
Mommsen’s  attribution ; but  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  silver  coins 
of  Samnium  are  known,  and  that  no  town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  is 
mentioned  except  the  strong  fortress  of  the  Locrians,  it  seems  safer  on 
the  whole  to  ascribe  the  coins  to  Bruttium. 


Petelia,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Croton,  was  in  early  times 
dependent  upon  that  city.  Subsequently  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
Lucanians  (Strab.  vi.  1),  and  then  into  that  of  the  Bruttians.  Its 
coinage  begins  early  in  the  third  century,  under  the  Bruttian  dominion. 


Oirc.  B.c.  280-216. 


Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  Herakles. 


PETHAlNfiN  Zeus  uaked  hurling 
fulmen  . IE  • 85 
„ Tripod  . . IE  -7—5 

„ Dog  running  vE  -5 

)5  Club  . . IE  ■ 45 


During  the  Second  Punic  War  Petelia  adhered  firmly  to  the  Roman 
alliance  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  the  Bruttians,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
special  privileges,  among  which  was  the  right  of  coining  in  bronze  on 
the  Roman  Semuncial  system. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Quadrans.  Head  of  Zeus.  ... 

1)  • • • 

Sextans.  , t 

„ Head  of  Apollo. 

* ))  • • 
Uncia.  Head  of  bearded  Ares.  . 


204-89  (?). 

PETHAlNflN  Zeus  thundering. 

,,  Fulmen. 

” !) 

Artemis  with  torch. 
,,  Stag  running. 

„ Nike  standing. 


Rhegium,  on  the  Sicilian  Straits,  was  in  the  main  a Chalcidian  colony 
Avith  a dominant  Messenian  element.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which 
e p 1 osophy  of  Pythagoras'  took  the  deepest  root,  and  it  may  be  to  the 

inp~f  the  (?ythaS°yeaY  confraternity  that  its  participation  in  the 
cuse  coinage  of  the  early  Achaean  monetary  confederacy  is  owing. 
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Rhegium  Avas,  however,  too  far  removed  from  Croton  and  Sybaris,  the 
centres  of  the  Achaean  commerce,  and  too  closely  connected  with  her 
sister  Chalcidic  colonies  in  Sicily,  to  be  drawn  into  anything  more  than 
outward  conformity  with  the  Achaean  incuse  federal  currency.  In 
weight  its  earliest  money  follows  the  Aeginetic  standard  of  the  other 
Chalcidian  colonies,  while  in  type  and  fabric  it  is  thoroughly  Achaean. 
The  attitude  of  Rhegium  to\\rards  the  Achaean  monetary  Union  was 
precisely  that  of  Poseidonia  in  the  north,  which  also  superficially  con- 
formed to  the  Achaean  system  while  retaining  its  own  weight-standard. 

Circ.  b.  c.  530-494. 

R E C I N 0 N (retrogr.)  Bull  with  human  Bull  with  human  face,  incuse  . . . . 

face.  At  Drachm,  87  grs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  494-480. 


About  B.  c.  494,  after  the  capture  of  Miletus,  a body  of  Samians  and 
some  Milesian  exiles  left  Asia  to  settle  in  the  west,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  On  their  arrival  in  Italy  they  were  prevailed  upon  by  Anaxilas, 
the  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  seize  the  town  of  Zancle  (Herod,  vi.  22). 
These  Samians  were  soon  afterwards  either  expelled  or  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Anaxilas,  who  then  ruled  both  over  Rhegium  and  Zancle. 
On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  changed  the  name  of  Zancle  to  Messene 
in  memory  of  his  own  origin.  From  this-  time  forward  the  money 
of  Rhegium  is  essentially  Sicilian  both  in  type,  fabric,  and  weight. 

The  first  adoption  of  the  Lion’s  head  facing  and  the  Calf’s  head  on 
the  coins  of  Zancle  and  Rhegium  it  is  usual  to  ascribe  to  the  influence 
of  the  Samians,  these  two  types  being  apparently  modifications  of  the 
types  used  at  Samos  itself.  The  Rhegine  coins  bearing  the  Samian  type 
are  the  following  : — 

Aeginetic  weight. 


Lion’s  head  facing. 


)>  55  55 


RECI  ON  (retrogr.)  Calf’s  head,  1.  . . 

At  Drachm  88  grs. 
REC  (retrogr.)  in  dotted  circle  . . . 

At  Obol  15  grs. 


Attic  weight. 

Lion’s  head  facing.  R E C I N 0 N (retrogr.)  Calf’s  head,  1.  . 

At  Tetradr.  272  grs. 

Round  shield,  on  which  lion’s  scalp.  No  inscription.  Pi-oav  of  Samian  galley 

(Samaena)  . At  Tetradr.  267  grs. 

This  last  coin  might  be  ascribed  to  Samos  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
its  weight  is  not  that  which  was  prevalent  in  Samos  and  that  it  was 
found  at  Messina. 

The  Samian  derivation  of  the  above  types  is  probable.  Hence  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  name  of  Zancle  Avas  changed  to  Messene  during  the 
period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Samians,  and  not  after  their  expulsion  as 
Thucydides  (vi.  4)  asserts.  Herodotus  (vii.  164)  is  less  explicit  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  its  change  of  name. 

All  these  coins,  both  Aeginetic  and  Attic,  must  therefore  have  been 
struck  very  soon  after  B.  C.  494.  The  precise  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Samians  cannot  be  fixed.  It  is  probably  marked,  however,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  entirely  neAV  types,  which  we  have  Aristotle  5 (Ap.  J.  Pollux. 
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v.  75)  authority  for  ascribing  to  Anaxilas  himself,  for  he  states  that 
Anaxilas,  having  gained  an  Olympian  victory  with  the  Mule-car,  struck 
coins  with  the  Mule-car  upon  them  in  commemoration  of  his  success. 
The  coins  alluded  to  by  the  philosopher  are  the  following : — 


Circ.  b.  c.  480-466. 


Mule-car  (dm'jvr])  driven  by  bearded 
charioteer. 

Hare. 


RECINON  (usually  retrogr.)  Hare 
running.  [B.  M.  Guide,  Pl.VIII.  22.] 

REC  in  circle  of  dots 

Attic  Tetradr.,  Drachm,  and  Obol. 


Aristotle  (Ap.  J.  Pollux.  1.  c.)  explains  the  occurrence  of  the  hare  as 
also  due  to  Anaxilas,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  that  animal  into 
Sicily.  Such  a motive  is,  however,  quite  insufficient  to  account  either 
for  the  adoption  or  for  the  long  continuance  (at  Messene)  of*  the  hare  as 
a coin-type.  Greek  coin-types  at  this  early  period  were  always  chosen, 
or  rather  sprang  naturally,  from  the  popular  or  state  religion.  The 
hare  is  here  the  emblem  of  the  Messenian  god  Pan,  as  is  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  rare  tetradrachm  of  Messene  on  which  Pan  is  seen 
caressing  one  of  these  animals.  A local  tradition  as  to  the  introduction 
of  hares  into  Sicily  by  the  Tyrant  of  Rhegium  may  very  likely  have 
been  current  in  Aristotle’s  time.  If  so,  it  was  true  only  as  regards  the 
coins,  which  would  naturally  be  called  ‘ Hares’  (cf.  the  £ Colts'  of  Corinth, 
the  ‘ Virgins’1  and  the  ' Owls’  of  Athens,  the  ‘ Tortoises’  of  Aegina,  &c.),  and 
its  original  signification  may  easily  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  later 
generations,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it  literally.  It  may  be 
objected  that  -as  the  Mule-car  is  not  a religious  type,  why  should  the 
hare  be  one  1 But  is  this  the  case  ? All  the  great  games  were  in  point 
of  fact  religious  festivities,  and  the  representation  on  the  coinage  of  the 
chariot  which  had  been  successful  at  Olympia  was  a votive  type  or 
dva6r]\xa  in  honour  both  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  of  the  city  which, 
by  the  favour  of  the  god,  had  gained  the  victory. 

At  Rhegium,  though  not  at  Messene,  the  Hare  and  Mule-car  types 
cease  to  be  used  apparently  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Anaxilas, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  a Democracy,  b.  c.  466. 

Circ.  b.  c.  466-415. 


Fig.  62. 


Lion’s  head  facing  (Fig.  62). 


))  » 


>) 


RECINOS,  RECINOS,  RECINON,  and 
later  PHTINOS!.  Male  figure  seated, 
naked  to  waist,  resting  on  staff:  the 

whole  in  laurel  wreath 

At  Tetradr.  and  Drachm. 

REC  I in  laurel  wreath  . . .At  Obol. 
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The  seated  figure,  on  the  earlier  specimens  bearded  and  on  some  of 
the  later  ones  youthful,  is  usually  thought  to  personify  the  Demos 
of  Rhegium.  For  my  own  part  I am  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
divinity  of  the  nature  of  Agreus  or  Aristaeos,  the  patron  of  rural  life 
and  pursuits.  The  Shepherd’s  Dog,  the  Duck,  and  the  Crow,  frequently 
seen  under  or  beside  his  seat,  would  thus  stand  in  some  sort  of  intimate 
relation  to  the  main  type,  whereas,  if  the  figure  is  Demos,  they  must  be 
regarded  merely  as  adjunct  symbols  unconnected  with  the  principal 
figure. 


Give.  B.  c.  415-387. 


Fig.  63. 


Lion’s  head  facing  (Fig.  63).  [Imhoof,  PHTINON,  PHTlNOC,  and  in  one  in- 
Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  A.  9.]  stance  PHTI  N.QN.  Head  of  Apollo, 

] hair  turned  up,  or,  later,  long  and 
flowing,  behind,  olive-sprig  and,  rarely, 
engraver’s  name  IPPOKPATHS . . 

o 

At  Tetraclr.  and  Drachm. 

})  J(  ,,  PH  between  two  olive  or  laurel  leaves  . 

At  ^ Dr.,  Diob.,  and  Litra. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  387  Dionysius  destroyed  Rhegium,  after  which  event, 
although  the  city  was  restored  some  years  later  by  the  younger  Diony- 
sius, no  silver  coins  (except  a few  Corinthian  staters,  like  those  of  Locri, 
but  with  PH  in  monogram)  were  struck  for  about  a century,  and  then 
only  in  very  small  quantity. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  n hardly  ever  appears  on  the  silver  money 
of  Rhegium.  The  inscriptions  should  therefore  be  read  'Piryivov  [v6p.urp.a 
or  re.Tpiihpayjj.ov  , 'P^yTro?  [Sicrrarijp],  and  not  Prjyivatv , as  on  most  of  the 
bronze  coins,  which  are  later  in  date  than  the  silver. 


Bbonze  Coinage. 


The  only  bronze  coins  of  Rhegium  contemporary  with  the  silver,  and 
therefore  struck  before  B.C.  387,  are  the  following  (see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr., 
p.  10):— 

Before  b.  c.  387. 


Lion’s  head  facing. 


» 5» 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 


R EC  I NON  written  round  a mark  of 

value  (?) A3  -8 

RE  and  Olive-sprig  ....  A3  -5 

PH  „ „ ....  a: -6 

PHTINH  Head  of  Apollo,  hair  turned 
up A3  -5 


BELGIUM. 
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Giro.  b.  c.  350-270. 


The  following  types  may  be  placed  after  the  restoration  of  the  city  by 
Dionysius  II,  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  : — 

(a)  Silver  Corinthian  staters  of  the  Pegasos  type,  with  PH  (in  mon.) 

and  a Lyre  behind  the  head  of  Pallas. 

(/ 3 ) Bronze. 


Head  of  Zeus  r.,  laur. 
Lion’s  head  facing. 


55  55  55 


PHriNnN  Zeus  seated  holding  patera 

and  sceptre JE  -8 

„ Head  of  Apollo  with  flow- 

ing hair.  Symbols  various  JE  -8—6 
„ Lyre  . ...  JE  -6—4 


The  coins  with  the  head  of  Apollo  are  very  numerous  and  exhibit  a 
gradual  decline  in  style. 

In  B.  c.  271  the  Campanian  Legion,  stationed  at  Rhegium  by  the 
Romans,  seized  the  city,  but  they  were  soon  afterwards  expelled. 


Circ.  b.  c.  270-203. 


(a)  Silver. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

55 

(/ 3 ) Bronze,  without  marks  of  value. 


PHriNHIsI  Lion  walking  . 

yR  wt.  go  grs. 

„ Young  Janifomi  head  . 

At  wt.  18  grs. 


Head  of  Apollo. 
Head  of  Artemis. 

55 

55 


P H T I N D.  N (in  two  lines)  Tripod  JE  ■ 9 
,,  Lion  walking  . . JE  -g 

„ Lyre  . . . . . JE  • 9 

„ Young  Asldepios  naked, 
standing  holding  bird  and  resting  on 
snake-entwined  staff  . . . JE  -9 


The  very  rare  silver  coins  of  this  time  are  contemporary  with  the 
latest  silver  coins  of  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  Tauromenium,  which  no 
longer  follow  the  Attic  standard,  but  are  nevertheless  multiples  of  the 
silver  litra.  Those  of  Rhegium  seem  to  be  respectively  pieces  of  4 litrae 
(normal  wt.  54  grs.)  and  litrae  (wt.  20-2  grs). 


Bronze. 

With  marks  of  value. 

Tetras.  Heads  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis  jugate. 


Reduced  weight. 

Pentonlcion.  Janiform  female  head, 
wearing  modius. 

•,  Head  of  Artemis. 

j.  Head  of  Pallas. 

. > > Heads  of  Diosku  ri . 


Circ.  B.c.  203-89. 

PHTINnN  Tripod 


PHTINflN  Asklepios  seated,  holding 
staff',  sometimes  entwined 


with  serpent.  P 

Apollo  seated  on  om- 
phalos. P 

Pallas  Nikephoros 
standing.  p 

Hermes  standing.  P 
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Tetras. 


5> 

55 

55 

51 


Heads  of  Asklepios  and 
Hygieia,  jugate. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Heads  of  Dioskuri. 


55 


Trias. 

* 55 
5) 

(?) 


Head  of  Asklepios. 
Head  of  Apollo. 
Head  of  Apollo. 
Head  of  Apollo. 


P H T I N .Q  N Artemis  standing  with 

dog.  | | | | 

„ Lyre.  I I I I 

„ Demeter  standing,  till 

„ Hermes  standing.  I I I I 

,,  Young  Asklepios  stand- 

ing, holds  bird  and 
branch  and  rests  on 
staff.  I I I I 

„ Hygieia  standing.  I I i 

„ Wolf.  I I I 

„ Nike.  I I I 

„ Dioskuri  on  horse- 
back. X I I 


The  marks  of  value  on  these  bronze  coins  seem  to  stand  for  fractions 
of  the  silver  litra,  cf.  the  coins  of  the  Mamertini.  The  weights  and  sizes, 
which  are  very  various,  show  that  there  must  have  been  a rapid 
reduction  in  the  course  of  the  centuiy  to  which  they  belong  (Momm. 
Hist.  Mon.  Rom.,  i.  p.  138  sq.).  See  also  Garucci  (Ann.  de  Hum.,  1882, 

P-213  sqq.). 


Temesa  was  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the  west  coast  of  Bruttium. 
In  its  territory  were  mines  of  copper  (Od.  i.  184  ; Strab.  vi.  1).  From  its 
coin-type,  a helmet  and  greaves,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Temesaeans 
excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze  armour. 

It  also  appears  from  its  coins  to  have  been  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
a dependency  of,  Croton  about  B.c.  500,  after  which  it  has  left  us  no 
numismatic  records : — 

Tripod  between  two  greaves.  | TEM  Helmet  . . . At  120  grs. 

For  alliance  coins,  see  Croton,  p.  80. 


Terina,  a few  miles  south  of  Temesa  on  the  gulf  of  Hipponium,  was  a 
colony  of  Croton.  Its  coinage  commences  about  B.C.  480,  before  which 
time  it  was  doubtless  dependent  upon  its  metropolis.  In  common  with 
so  many  other  towns  of  south  Italy,  Terina  fell  a victim  to  the  rapacity 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  circ.  B.c.  388,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Locrians.  It  afterwards  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Lucanians  (b.  C.  365)  and  the  Bruttians  (b.  c.  356)  who  held  it,  except  for 
a brief  interval  when  Alexander  of  Epirus  released  it  from  their  yoke 
(circ.  b.c.  325),  down  to  b.c.  272. 

The  town  was  burnt  by  Hannibal  in  b.c.  203. 


Circ.  B.c.  480-470. 


TEMESA — T ERIN  A . 
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TEP$|sIA  Head  of  Terina  of  archaic 
style,  hair  turned  up  behind. 


Circ.  B.  c. 

Head  of  Terina,  hair  rolled  ; the  whole 
in  wreath. 


Similar.  Hair  in  spliendone,  or  waved. 


N$KA  (retrogr.)  Nike  Apteros  stand- 
ing, holding  a branch.  The  whole  in 
wreath  of  olive  or  laurel. 

’ig.  64)  JR  Stater  124  grs. 

470-440. 

Winged  Nike  or  Siren  Ligeia  holding 
wreath  in  both  hands  arched  over  her 
head. 

JR  Stater  1 1 7 grs. 

TEPINAION  Winged  Nike  or  Siren 
Ligeia  seated  on  four  legged  seat. 
She  holds  wreath  and  caduceus. 

At  Stater. 


Circ.  B.  C.  440-400. 


Fig.  65. 


Head  of  the  nymph  Terina  of  finest 
style,  variously  represented.  Some- 
times she  wears  an  arnpyx  above  her 
forehead  (Fig.  65),  on  some  specimens 
her  hair  is  simply  rolled,  on  others 
bound  with  a sphendone  or  confined 
by  a string  and  with  loose  ends. 
Artist’s  initials  0 or  P.  For  va- 
rieties, see  Num.  Chron.,  1883,  Pb 
XI  and  XII. 


T E P I N A 1 0 N Winged  female  figure 
seated  on  prostrate  amphora  (Fig.  65), 
cippus  (Fig.  66)  or  four-legged  seat. 
Sometimes  she  sits  beside  a fountain 
drawing  water  in  a vase  which  she 
holds  on  her  knee.  Sometimes  a little 
bird  is  perched  on  her  forefinger. 
Sometimes  she  is  tossing  balls  into 
the  air,  or  again,  stooping  forward  as 
if  mounting  a rocky  height.  She 
usually  holds  a caduceus  or  less  fre- 
quently a wreath  or  sceptre  sur- 
mounted by  a poppy  head.  Artist’s 
initials  0 or  P.  At  Staters. 


Fig.  66. 


The  types  of  the  smaller  silver  coins  (wts.  35,  19  and  11  grs.)  resemble 
! those  of  the  staters,  but  sometimes  Nike  sits  on  the  capital  of  a column, 
1 and  on  the  obol  she  is  flying.  Signatures  0IAI£,  A,  etc. 
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Circ.  b.  c.  400-388. 

TEPINAIHN  Head  of  Terina,  richly  Winged  Nike  (?)  seated  on  cippus;  bird 
ornate,  with  curly  hair.  perched  on  her  hand. 

[B.M.  Guide , PI.  25,  24.]  At  Stater  117  grs.,  Third  36  grs. 

The  Thirds  frequently  have  the  Sicilian  triskelis  below  the  head  of 
the  city,  showing  them  to  have  been  struck  after  the  conquest  by 
Dionysius. 


Bbonze.  Circ.  b.  c.  400-388. 


PAN  AIN  A Head  of  Pandina  r.  hair 
rolled. 


TEPI  Winged  Nike  or  Siren  seated  on 
cippus.  She  holds  bird  . . JE  -5 


Circ.  b.  c.  388-356. 

(a)  Corinthian  staters  with  TE  (in  mon.)  behind  the  head  of  Pallas;  cf. 
the  contemporary  staters  of  Loeri  and  Rhegium. 

(b)  Bronze. 

Female  head,  hair  rolled.  TEPI  Crab JE  1. 

,»  „ Crab  and  crescent  . . JE  ■ 7 


Circ.  B.  0.  272. 

Lion’s  head  facing.  TEPINAIflN  Head  of  Apollo  with 

flowing  hair M -85 

T E P I N A I fl  N Head  of  Apollo,  Pegasos  flying,  above,  sword  in  scabbard 

JE  -65 

Among  the  silver  coins  of  Terina,  of  the  best  period,  there  are 
specimens  which,  in  elegance  of  design  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  work, 
take  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Greek  coins.  It  will  be 
generally  found  that  these  truly  admirable  works  of  art  bear  the 

signature  of  the  engraver  0 (see  p.  71).  Those  signed  P are 

less  carefully  executed. 

The  types  of  the  Terinaean  coins  have  given  rise  to  much  learned 
discussion.  The  head  on  the  obverse  is  probably  always  that  of  the  city- 
nymph,  Terina,  herself.  The  winged  figure  on  the  reverse  is  more 
difficult  to  identify.  She  may  be  intended  for  Nike  or  Eirene  (cf.  the 
coin  of  Loeri  (Fig.  58),  where,  however,  Eirene  is  wingless),  or  the  Siren 
Ligeia,  whose  monument,  according  to  Lycophron  (1.  725),  stood  at 
Terina. 

The  goddess  Pandina  is  also  a divinity  of  whom  we  have  no  in- 
formation. She  was  also  worshipped  at  Hipponium,  where  she  is 
represented  holding  a sceptre  and  a caduceus  or  sometimes  a wreath. 


Ser Uncertain  town,  probably  of  Bruttium. 


M E P Bearded  Dionysos,  naked,  stand-  Vine-branch  with  grapes 

ing,  holding  kantharos  and  vine-  yR  Stater,  wt,  122  grs. 

branch. 


M E P Head  of  bearded  Dionysos. 


Bunch  of  grapes  ...  At  Twelfth. 


SICILY. 


Period  1.  Before  b.  C.  480.  First  in  this  period  comes  the  coinage  of 
the  Chalcidian  colonies,  Naxus,  Zancle,  and  Himera.  These  early  coins, 
some  of  which  may  belong  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  follow  the 
Aeginetic  standard,  although  as  a rule  the  drachms  do  not  exceed  90, 
nor  the  ohols  1 5 grs.  It  is  probable  that  this  standard  was  imported, 
together  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  from  the  island  of  Naxos, 
whence,  as  the  name  given  to  the  earliest  Sicilian  settlement  implies,  a 
preponderating  element  of  the  first  body  of  colonists  must  have  been 
drawn. 

Somewhat  later,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
coinage  of  the  Dorian  colonies  begins,  Syracuse,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  etc. 
The  standard  is  here  not  the  Aeginetic  but  the  Attic,  which  was  soon 
universally  adopted  throughout  the  island,  even  by  those  Chalcidian 
colonies  which  had  begun  to  coin  on  the  Aeginetic  standard. 

The  change  from  Aeginetic  to  Attic  took  place  at  Naxus  sometime 
after  b.  c.  498,  at  Zancle  between  B.  c.  493  and  480,  and  at  Himera  in 
b.  c.  482. 

Meanwhile  the  original  Sikel  and  Sicanian  population  of  Sicily, 
driven  inland  by  the  Greeks,  was  becoming  rapidly  Hellenized.  Of  this 
a signal  proof  is  furnished  by  the  small  silver  coins  of  the  Sikel  towns 
Abacaenum,  Enna,  Galaria,  Morgantina,  etc.,  bearing  Greek  inscriptions 
and  types.  These  coins  are  Litrae  weighing  i3>5  grs.,  and  were 
equal  in  value  to  the  native  copper  Litra,  which  the  Sikels  had  brought 
with  them  from  Italy  when  they  first  crossed  the  straits. 

The  Litra,  as  struck  in  silver  by>  these  Sikel  towns,  happened  to  cor- 
respond in  weight  exactly  to  ^ of 'the  . Attic  drachm.  It  was  therefore 
readily  adopted  by  those  Greek  cities  which  used  the  Attic  standard,  as 
an  additional  denomination  slightly  heavier  than  their  own  obol,  from 
which  they  took  care  to  distinguish  it  by  giving  it  a different  type,  or 
by  a mark  of  value.  Thus  at  Syracuse  the  Litra  was  marked  with  a 
sepia  and  the  Obol  with  a wheel.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the 
Sikel  towns  began  to  strike  money  much  before  b.  c.  480. 

The  coins  struck  in.  Sicily  during  this  first  period  exhibit  all  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  archaic  art,  but  they  are  far  more  advanced, 
both  in  style  and  execution,  than  the  contemporary  coins  either  of 
Magna  Graecia  or  Greece  proper. 

Period'  II.  B.  c.  480-415.  The  great  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  b.  c.  480  was  the  prelude  to  a long  interval 
of  peace  and  prosperity  all  over  Sicily.  The  coins  of  this  period,  which 
are  plentiful  throughout  the  island,  are  of  great  variety  and  interest, 
n style  they  exhibit  a continuous  advance  upon  the  methods  of  archaic 
art,  and  a nearer  and  nearer  approach  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence 
evei  reached  in  the  art  of  die-engraving.  The  whole  period  between 
b.  c.  480  and  the  Athenian  expedition  in  b.  0.  415  may  therefore  be 
appropriately  called  the  Period  of  Transition.  Greek  art  and  civilization 
were  now  making  their  way  even  into  the  non-Hellenic  cities  in  the 
eas  ern  portion  of  the  island,  e.  g.  Segesta  and  Eryx,  ancient  cities  of  the 

ymi,  and  Motya  and  Panormus,  strongholds  of  Carthage. 
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Period  III.  b.  o.  415— 4°5-  I*1  this  period  the  art  of  engraving  dies 

for  coins  was  prosecuted  in  Sicily  with  remarkable  success.  The  towns 
appear  to  have  vied  with  one  another  as  to  which  could  produce  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  numismatic  art.  The  following  names 
of  Sicilian  engravers  occur  on  coins ; at  Syracuse,  Eumenos,  Kimon, 
Euainetos,  Eukleidas,  Euth[ymos],  Phrygillos,  Parmefnides],  and  Sosion  | 
at  Camarina,  Exakestidas  ; at  Catana,  Euainetos,  Herakleidas,  Choirion, 
and  Prokles  ; at  Naxus,  Prokles ; at  Agrigentum,  Myr , etc. 

Even  before  the  age  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  whose  victories  at  the  great 
Greek  games  were  celebrated  by  Pindar,  it  had  been  usual  at  many 
Greek  towns  in  Sicily  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  agonistic  con- 
tests by  the  adoption  of  a quadriga  crowned  by  Victory  as  the  principal 
coin-type. 

It  seems  nevertheless  certain  that  no  one  special  victoxy  can  have 
been  alluded  to  in  these  agonistic  types ; they  are  rather  a general 
expression  of  pride  in  the  beauty  of  the  horses  and  chariots  which  the 
city  could  enter  in  the  lists,  while  pei’haps  they  rnajr  likewise  have  been 
regarded,  though  in  no  very  definite  way,  as  a sort  of  invocation  of  the 
god  who  was  the  dispenser  of  victories  ; the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  or  some  local  divinity,  pei'haps  a Rivei'-god  or  a Fountain- 
nymph,  in  whose  honour  games  may  have  been  celebrated  in  Sicily 
itself.  Some  such  local  import  would  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
victorious  quadriga  on  the  money  of  some  of  the  non-Hellenic  towns  in 
Sicily,  which  would  cei’tainly  never  have  been  admitted  to  compete  at 
the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  or  other  Greek  games.  The  manner  in 
which  the  quadriga  is  treated  may  be  taken  as  a veiy  accurate  indica- 
tion of  date.  Down  to  b.  c.  415  the  horses  ai’e  seen  advancing  at  a slow 
and  stately  pace ; after  that  date  they  are  always  in  high  and  often 
violent  action,  prancing  or  galloping ; not  until  quite  a late  period  (on 
the  coins  of  Philistis)  are  the  horses  again  represented  as  walking.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  mule-car  oix  the  coins  of  Messana, 
where  the  animals  are  never  in  rapid  movement. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Sicilian  numismatics  is  the 
frequency  with  which  personifications  of  Rivers  and  Nymphs  are  met 
with.  Thus  on  coins  of  Himera  the  type  is  that  of  the  Nymph  of  the 
warm  springs ; on  a coin  of  Naxus  we  see  the  head  of  a river  Assinus 
(probably  the  same  as  the  Akesines) ; at  Cataixa  we  get  a full-face  head 
of  the  river  Amenanus ; at  Gela  and  Agrigentum  we  see  the  rivers  of 
those  towns,  the  Gelas  and  the  Akragas ; while  at  Camarina  the  head 
of  the  Hipparis  appears.  On  the  coins  of  Selinus  the  rivers  Hypsas  and 
Selinus  are  represented  as  offering  sacrifice  to  Asklepios. 

In  the  archaic  period  the  Sicilian  rivers  usually  take  the  form  of  a 
man-headed  bull,  but  in  the  transitional  period  they  more  often  assume 
the  human  form,  and  appear  as  youths  with  short  bulls’  horns  over  their 
foreheads. 

Among  the  nymphs  represented  on  Sicilian  coins  are  Himera,  Arethusa, 
and  Kyane,  Kamarina,  and  Eurymedusa. 

Period  IV.  B.  C.  405-340.  The  Carthaginian  invasion  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century,  which  spread  ruin  through  the  island,  put  an  end  to 
the  coinage  almost  evexywhei’e.  Syracuse  alone  of  all  the  Greek  silver- 
coining cities  continued  the  uninterrupted  issue  of  her  beautiful  tetra- 
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drachms  and  decadrachms,  and  it  was  these  which  served  as  models  for 
the  Siculo-Punic  currency  of  the  Carthaginian  towns. 

Period  V.  b.  c.  340-317.  With  the  expedition  of  the  Corinthian 
Timoleon  (b.  c.  345)  a new  era  began  for  Sicily.  Timoleon  was  every- 
where the  Liberator,  and  his  influence  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Sicilian  coinage  of  his  time.  There  are  a few  coin-types  which  now 
appear  for  the  first  time,  not  only  at  Syracuse,  but  at  many  other  towns 
which  Timoleon  freed  from  their  oppressors.  Two  of  these  types  are 
the  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios  and  the  Free  Horse.  Pegasos-staters  and 
other  coins  with  Corinthian  types  were  also  now  first  coined  in  Sicily. 
The  number  of  inland  towns  which  at  this  particular  time  began  to  coin 
money  is  remai'kable,  e.  g.  Adranum,  Aetna  (Inessa),  Agyrium,  Alaesa, 
Centuripae,  Herbessus,  etc. 

It  would  seem  that  bronze,  which  had  before  been  only  coined  as 
money  of  account,  now  assumed  the  character  of  real  money  of  intrinsic 
value.  On  any  other  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  sudden 
appearance,  both  at  Syracuse  and  at  all  the  above-mentioned  Sikel 
cities,  of  large  and  heavy  bronze  coins,  which,  unlike  the  older  small 
bronze  currency,  are  without  any  marks  of  value. 

This  monetization  of  bronze  was  probably  due  to  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  native  Sikel  peoples  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  who 
now  combined  to  support  Timoleon,  and  issued  at  Alaesa,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  a neiv  federal  currency  in  bronze,  with  the  legends  K AIN  ON 
and  SYMMAXIKON. 


Period  J I.  b.  c.  3 17-241.  With  the  usurpation  of  Agathocles,  Syra- 
cuse once  more  monopolizes  the  right  of  coinage  for  the  whole  of  Sicily 
even  more  distinctly  than  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  for  the  symbol  of  the 
Triquetra  or  Triskelis,  which  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the  Syracusan 
money  in  the  time  of  Agathocles,  constitutes  in  itself  a claim  on  behalf 
of  the  coins  so  marked  to  be  the  currency  of  all  Sicily. 

This  claim  to  strike  money  for  the  whole  island  was  probably  main- 
tained by  the  successors  of  Agathocles,  Hicetas,  Pyrrhus,  and  Hieron  II, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War. 


Peiiod  1 II.  b.  c.  241-210.  At  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  all 
Sicily,  except  the  dominions  of  Hieron  along  the  eastern  coast  from 
lauromemum  to  Helorus,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  new  political  status  of  the  Sicilian  communities 
was  the  issue  of  bronze  money  at  a great  number  of  mints,  many  of 
winch,  such  as  Amestratus,  Cephaloedium,  Iaetia,  Lilybaeuin,  Menaenum, 
raropus  Tetra,  etc.,  had  never  before  possessed  the  right  of  coinage. 

. . t]?e  dominions  of  Syracuse,  Tauromenium  alone  was  allowed  to 

com  m all  metals,  but  whether  this  Tauromenian  gold  and  silver  cur- 
0TnP  af  during  Hieron’s  reign,  or  in  the  interval  between  his 
am  the  final  constitution  of  the  Roman  Province  in  b.  c.  210,  can 
hardly  be  ascertained. 


co aia  After  the  fal1  of  Syracuse  and  the 
cofns 1?  °fAU  J?1C1!y  mto  a Evince  of  the  Roman  Republic,  bronze 
other  town?Ued  it0if  rUed  ,at  SFracuse>  Panormus,  and  a great  many 

Ieast  a centu,y-  These  late  C0”1S 
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The  following  is  a chronological  conspectus  of  the  coinage  of  Sicily 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest : — 


Naxus 
Zancle 
Himera  ) 
Thermae  J 

Agrigentum 

Camarina 

Catana 

Gela 

Leontini 

Messana 

Selinus 

Stiela 

Syracuse 

Tauromenium 

Tyndaris 

Entella 

Eryx 

Segesta 

Heraclea 

Motya 

Panormus 

Solus 

Abacaenum 

Enna 

Galaria 

Hipana 

Longane 

Morgantina 

Piacus 

Adranum 

Aetna  (Inessa) 

Agyrium 

Alaesa 

Aluntium 

Centuripae 

Herbessus 

Mytistratus 

Nacona 

Silerae 

Acrae 

Amestratus 

Assorus 

Calacte 

Cephaloedium 

Hybla  Magna 

Iaetia 

Lilybaeum 

Megara 

Menaenum 

Paropus 

Petra 


• — 480 

480-415 

415-405 

405-340 

340-317 

317-241 

After  241 

Al 

Al 

Al 

Al 

JR 
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[G.  L.  Castelli,  Siciliae  nummi  veteres.  Palermo,  1781. 

A.  Salinas,  Le  monete  delle  anliche  cittd  di  Sicilia.  Palermo,  1871. 

Landolina-Paternb,  Jlicerche  num.  sail'  antica  Sicilia.  Palermo,  1872. 

British  Museum  Catalogue,  Coins  of  Sicily  (Poole,  Head,  and  Gardner),  1876. 

B.  Y.  Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse  (Num.  Chron.),  1874. 

P.  Gardner,  Sicilian  studies  (Num.  Chron.),  1876. 

A.  Holm,  Geschichte  Siciliens,  1870-4.] 

Abacaenum  was  a Sikel  town  situated  some  eight  miles  from  the 
coast,  towards  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island.  Its  small  silver  and 
bronze  coinage  shows  Greek  influence,  but  we  are  not  told  that  the 
town  was  at  any  time  colonized  by  Greeks. 


Circ.  b.  c.  450-400. 

Inscr.  ABAKAININON  (usually  abbreviated)  on  one  or  both  sides. 


Head  of  Zeus  laureate. 

Head  of  nymph,  facing,  with  flying 
hair. 

Female  head  r. 

Circ.  B.  c. 

Female  head,  hah’  in  sphendone. 


Boar.  Symbols,  Acorn,  corn-grain. 
Sow  and  pig  . At  Litrae,  circ.  13  grs. 

Boar  ...  At  Hemilitron  6 grs. 
400-350. 

ABAKAlNlNflN  Forepart  of  bull  . 

JE  Size  -8 


After  b.  c.  241. 


Head  of  Apollo  (I). 

The  bull  is  probably  the  little  mountain-torrent  Helicon. 


ABAKAININGN  Bull  walking  . 

-ZE  Size  -85 


Acrae  ( Palazzuolo ) stood  on  a height  some  twenty  miles  due  west  of 
Syracuse,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Anapus.  It  was  a dependency 
of  Syracuse  down  to  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Romans. 


After  b.  c.  210. 


Head  of  Persephone  (?)  with  wreath  of  AKPAIHN  Demeter  standing  with 
eai’s  of  corn.  torch  and  sceptre  . . . . JF,  .R 

Adranum  ( Aderno ),  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Adranus,  a few 
miles  S.  W.  of  Mt.  Aetna,  was  founded  by  Dionysius  circ.  B.  c.  400,  and 
was  dependent  upon  Syracuse  until  the  time  of  Timoleon  (b.  c.  345), 
when  it  first,  struck  coins.  It  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sicilian  divinity  Adranos  (Diod.  xiv.  37). 

The  bronze  coins  of  Adranum  apparently  all  belong  to  one  period : — 


Head  of  Apollo,  sometimes  with 
APOAAflN  beneath. 

Head  of  young  Biver  Adranus,  horned. 
Head  of  Sikelia  wreathed  with  myrtle, 
hair  in  sphendone. 

Id. 

Female  head. 


AAPANITAN  (sometimes  wanting), 
Lyre  . . vE  3 sizes,  12,  -95  & -8 

AAPANITAN  Butting  bull  . JE  -85 
No.  inscr.  Lyre JE  i.2 

AAPANITAN  Sea-horse  . . JE  -65 
AAPA  Corn-grain  in  wreath  . JE  -45 


Aetna.  This  name  was  at  first  given  by  Hieron  to  the  city  of  Catana, 
w en  m b.c.  476  he  expelled  the  Catanaeans  and  repeopled  their  city 
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with  a mixed  body  of  Syracusans  and  Peloponnesians.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  their  founder  these  colonists  were  driven  out  of  Catana  and  the 
old  population  restored  (b.  c.  461).  For  the  coins  struck  at  Catana 
during  the  fifteen  years  that  it  bore  the  name  of  Aetna,  see  Catana. 
The  Aetnaeans  (b.  c.  461)  retired  to  Inessa  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt. 
Aetna,  about  ten  miles  N.W.  of  Catana,  and  to  this  place  they  trans- 
ferred the  name  of  Aetna  and  continued  to  look  upon  Hieron  as  their 
Oekist  (Diod.  xi.  76).  Aetna  was  always  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
Syracuse,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Syracusans  before  the  Athenian  war 
(Thuc.  iii.  103).  In  B.  c.  403  Dionysius  established  at  Aetna  a garrison  of 
Campanians,  who  held  the  town  until  the  time  of  Timoleon,  B.  c.  339, 
when  the  city  regained  its  freedom.  It  is  to  this  period  that  the  first 
issue  of  its  coins  belongs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  339. 


IEY£  EAEYOEPIOS  Head  of  Zeus 
Eleutherios. 

A I T N A I fl  N Head  of  Pallas. 

„ Head  of  Persephone  with 

corn-wreath. 


AITNAIflN  Fulmen  . . . . JE  • 8 

Free  horse,  rein  loose JE  -85 

Id JE-6 


The  horse  with  loose  rein  is  a symbol  of  freedom  recovered,  and  is 
frequent  in  Sicily  in  Timoleon’s  time.  The  resemblance  in  style  between 
the  last  mentioned  coin  and  certain  pieces  of  Nacona  and  Entella,  issued 
while  those  cities  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Campanians,  is  striking. 

The  remaining  coins  of  Aetna  are  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Syracuse, 
and  belong  to  the  period  of  Roman  dominion. 


After  b.  c.  210. 

Trias.  Head  of  Apollo  radiate.  A I T N A I H N Warrior  standing,  mark  of 

value  • • • . AS  -8 

Hexas.  Head  of  Persephone.  AITNAIHN  Cornucopiae  ..  .JE-6 

Agrigentum  was  by  far  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  city  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sicily.  The  ruined  temples  still  to  be  seen  at  Girgenti 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  its  ancient  splendour.  It  stood  on 
a height  a few  miles  from  the  sea  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
Akragas  and  Hypsas. 

Its  coinage  begins  during  the  prosperous  period  which  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris  (circ.  B.  c.  550),  and  the  accession 
of  Theron  to  supreme  power  (circ.  b.  C.  488). 


Circ.  b.c.  550-272. 


Inter.  AKR AC ANTO$,  AKRACAS,  AKRA,  etc. 


Eagle  with  closed  wings. 


Crab At  Didrachms. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  IX.  24.] 


The  Eagle  and  the  Crab  are  usually  taken  as  symbolical  of  Zeus  and 
Poseidon,  *but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  crab  is  not  in  this  case  the 
fresh-water  crab  common  in  the  rivers  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  If  so, 
the  crab  would  represent  the  river  Akragas.  . 

Theron  of  Agrigentum  made  himself  master  of  Himcra,  B.c.  482.  A 
comparison  of  the  coins  of  Himera  bearing  Argentine  types  which  can 
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only  belong  to  the  time  of  Tkeron,  with  some  of  the  latest  specimens  of 
the  series  above  described,  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  date  of  the  latter. 

The  oreat  victory  of  Theron  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Himera  resulted  in  the  further  aggrandisement  of  Agrigentum. 
Theron  died  b.  c.  472,  after  which  a democracy  was  established,  and  a 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity  commenced  which  terminated  only  with 
Carthaginian  invasion  in  B.  C.  406. 

Numismatically,  however,  this  space  of  sixty-seven  years  must  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  which  may  be  characterized  as  those  of  Transi- 
tional Art,  B.  C.  472— circ.  B.  C.  415,  and  of  finest  art,  B.  C.  415-406. 

Circ.  b.  c.  472-415. 


Inscriptions  and  Types  (Eagle  and  Crab),  as  in  the  Period  of  archaic  art. 
The  Eagle  sometimes  stands  on  the  capital  of  a column.  On  the  reverse 
symbols  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  Flying  Nike,  Rose,  Star,  Volute 
ornament  (Fig.  67),  and  others. 

Denominations.  Tetraclrachm,  Didrachm,  Drachm  with  letters  TEN 
( = Pentalitron V),  Litra  (with  AIT),  Pentonkion  with  mark  of  value  *•*, 
and  Hexas  obv.  Eagle’s  head,  rev.  1. 

The  Tetraclrachm  apparently  was  not  struck  at  Agrigentum  before 
circ.  B.  c.  472. 

To  this  period  may  also  be  attributed  a series  of  very  strange  looking- 
lumps  of  bronze,  made  in  the  shape  of  a tooth  with  a flat  base,  having  on 
one  side  an  eagle  or  eagle’s  head,  and  on  the  other  a crab,  while  on  the  base 
are  marks  of  value  1 1,  I (Tetras,  Trias,  Hexas).  The  uncia  is  almond 

shaped,  with  an  Eagle’s  head  on  one  side  and  a Crab’s  claw  on  the  other. 

The  weights  of  these  coins  point  to  a litra  of  about  750  grs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  415-406. 


In  this  period  the  coinage  reflects  the  splendour  to  which  Agrigentum 
had  now  attained.  0 
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SICILY. 


A K P A Eagle  devouring  serpent.  Mark 
of  value  • . 

Two  eagles  standing  on  a hare  on  the 
summit  of  a mountain,  one  lifts  his 
head  as  if  screaming,  while  the 
other,  with  wings  raised,  is  about  to 
attack  the  hare  with  its  beak. 
Symbol  in  field  : Locust. 


Cl  AANOC  Crab  . . A wt.  20-4  grs. 


Male  charioteer  driving 
quadriga.  Above  an  eagle  flying 
with  a serpent  in  its  claws.  Symbol: 

Crab  (Fig.  68) 

At  Dekadi’achm,  wt.  670  grs. 


AKPATAC 


The  finest  known  specimen  of  this  beautiful  coin  is  in  the  Munich 
collection. 


Similar  type,  sometimes  with  magis- 
trates’ names  CTPAT.QN  or 
£.  I A AN  OS.  Symbols:  Locust,  bull’s 
head,  lion’s  head,  head  of  JEtiver- 
god. 


AKPAT ANTINON  Quadriga  driven 
by  winged  Nike  or  by  charioteer 
crowned  by  flying  Nike.  Symbols: 
Crab,  pistrix,  knotted  staff  or  vine- 
branch. 


[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVI.  16.]  At  Tetradrachm. 

Similar,  or  single  Eagle  devouring  hare.  Crab,  beneath,  Skylla  or  river-fish. 

Engraver’s  name  MYP  . . . . 

[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PI.  VI.  32,  33.]  At  Tetradrachm. 

Didrachms,  Drachms,  Hemidrachms,  and  Litrae,  with  simpler  varieties 
of  the  above  types. 

As  a powerful  composition  the  type  of  the  two  eagles  with  the  hare  is 
perhaps  superior  to  any  other  contemporary  Sicilian  coin-type,  and  is 
certainly  the  work  of  an  artist  of  no  mean  capacity.  The  subject  is  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  famous  passage  in  one  of  the 
grandest  choruses  of  the  Agamemnon  (11.  1 10-120),  where  the  poet  describes 
just  such  a scene  as  is  here  represented.  Two  eagles,  one  black,  and  the 
other  white  behind : — - 


olcov&v  ^acnkevs  /3a<n\evcn  vea>v'  o «eA oilvos,  o t Z£6iu.v  apyas, 

(f)a vevres  lurap  pekadpcov,  yqoos  bopiitaXTOv, 

TragTipeTTTOLS  ev  ebpaunv, 
ftoaK opevoi  A ayivav  epLK.vp.ova  c^eppam  yevvav, 
pSaftevra  AourdiW  bpopa> v. 

The  victorious  quadriga  is  an  agonistic  type  of  a class  very  popular 
in  Sicily.  The  occasion  of  its  adoption  at  Agrigentum  may  have  been  the 
success  of  the  Agrigentine  citizen  Exainetos  in  the  Olympian  games, 
B.  c.  412,  when,  on  his  return  to  his  native  town,  he  was  brought  into  the 
city  in  a chariot  escorted  by  300  bigae  drawn  by  white  horses  (Diod. 
xiii.  82). 

The  names  CTPATGN  and  CIAANOC  are  too  conspicuous  to  be  the 
signatures  of  artists  ; they  must  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  magis- 
trates or  tyrants. 

Bronze.  Before  b.  c.  406. 


Hemilitron. 


Inscr.  AKPAT  ANTI  NON,  often  abbreviated. 


Eagle  with  spread  wings 
on  fish,  hare,  or  stag’s 
head. 


Crab ; mark  of  value  Symbols  : 

Conch-sliell,  sepia,  Triton  with  shell, 
pistrix,  sea-horse,  crayfish,  etc.  The 

whole  in  incuse  circle 

AS  Average  wt.  290  grs. 


A GRIGENTUM. 
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1'rias. 

Eagle  tearing  hare. 

Hexas. 

Eagle  carrying  in  claws 

hare,  pig,  fish,  or  bird. 

Uncia. 

Eagle  with  closed  wings 

on  fish. 

Crab.  Symbol : Crayfish.  Mark  of 
value  • . • . M Average  wt.  124  grs. 
Crab.  Symbols:  Two  fishes  or  one  fish. 

Mark  of  value 

A5  Average  wt.  1 1 5 grs. 
Crab.  Symbol : Fish.  Mark  of  value  • 
AC  Average  wt.  58  grs. 

The  actual  weights  of  these  bronze  coins,  large  and  small,  together 
yield  an  average  of  613  grs.  for  the  litra.  This  perhaps  shows  that  the 
litra  had  already  been  reduced  from  3375  grs.,  its  original  weight,  to  I-  of 
that  weight,  or  675  grs.,  a reduction  which  is  thought  by  Mommsen  (Mon. 
Horn.  i.  p.  11 2)  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  but  which 
the  weights  of  the  bronze  coins  of  Camarina  (113),  and  Himera  (p.  128), 
if  they  are  of  any  value  as  evidence,  prove  to  have  occurred  much  earlier. 

After  the  memorable  destruction  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  B.  c.  406,  the  surviving  inhabitants  appear  to  have  returned  to  their 
ruined  homes ; but  until  Timoleon’s  time  the  town  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  as  an  independent  state.  No  new  coins  were  issued,  but  the 
bronze  money  already  in  circulation  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
countermarked  in  this  period. 

Timoleon,  circ.  340  b.  c.,  recolonized  the  city  (Plut.  Tim.  35)  with  a body 
of  Velians,  and  from  this  time  it  began  to  recover  some  small  degree 
of  prosperity. 


Give.  b.  c.  340-287. 


Crab. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


Free  horse At  | Drachm. 

AKPAT ANTlNflN  Eagle  erect,  with 

spread  wings 

At  wt.  1 8- 7 grs.=  ii  Litra. 
At  wt.  13-5  grs.  = 1 Litra. 


Bronze. 


Hemilitron.  AKPATAC  Head  of 
young  River-god  Akragas,  horned. 


Eagle  with  closed  wings  seated  on 
Ionic  capital.  In  field,  Crab.  Mark 


of  value  “ * * . A3  Av.  wt.  268  grs. 

This  is  the  average  weight  of  the  four  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
according  to  which  the  Litra  would  weigh  536  grs.,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  first  and  the  second  reductions  of  the  Litra. 

There  are  also  bronze  coins  of  this  period  without  marks  of  value,  obv. 
Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Eagle  devouring  hare,  or  winged  fulmen.  Size, 

*75—55- 

coins  attributed  to  this  period  are  not  numerous,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Agathocles  at  Syracuse 
Agrigentum  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
o that  city,  which  for  a time  usurped  the  right  of  coining  money  for  all 
those  parts  of  the  island  subject  to  her  dominion. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  a tyrant  named  Phintias  rose  to  the 
supreme  power  at  Agrigentum,  and  extended  his  dominions  over  a larcre 
part  of  Sicily  besides  Agrigentum. 
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SICILY. 


Phintias  Tyrant.  Circ.  b.  c.  287-279. 


AKPAT ANT0£  Head  of  Apollo. 


J3 


Id. 


<1>I  Two  eagles  on  hare 
„ Eagle  looking  back 


. /E  -8 
• ^ ’55 


Coins  struck  by  Phintias  for  all  his  dominions. 


Head  of  river  Akragas,  horned,  and 
with  flowing  hair,  crowned  with 
reeds  [Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PL  A.  1 6]. 
Head  of  Artemis. 

Id.  with  CHTEIPA. 


BASIAEOS  <t>lNTIA  Wild  hoar  IE  -8 

» „ Id.  . iE-8 

„ „ Id.  . M -8 


The  type  of  these  coins  illustrates  in  a remarkable  manner  a passage  of 
Diodorus  ( Reliq . xxii.  7),  in  which  he  tells  how  Phintias  elbev  ovap  oqhovv 
rr )v  rod  fiiov  Karaarpotyriv,  vv  aypiov  Kvvqyovvros  opp-ijaai  Kar  avrov  rrjv 
vv,  Kal  rr]V  tt\ .evpav  avrov  rot?  odovac  7rara£ai  Kal  bieXcuravra  r-qv  rrXqyqv 
KreLvai.  We  seem  here  to  have  a clear  instance  of  a coin-type  having 
been  chosen  with  the  avowed  object  of  propitiating  the  goddess  Artemis 
whose  anger  the  tyrant  probably  thought  he  had  incurred. 


Circ.  b.  c.  279-241. 


Nearly  all  the  remaining  coins  of  Agrigentum  may  be  classed  to  this 
period,  during  which  the  city  was  for  the  most  part  an  independent  ally 
of  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Romans  and  Hieron  II. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  War  (b.  0.  241)  Agrigentum  passed 


under  Roman  dominion. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


Head  of  Apollo,  a serpent  sometimes 
crawling  up  in  front. 

AKPAT  ANTI  NnN  Young  head  of 
Zeus  Soter  diademed. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 


AKPAT ANTlNflN  Eagle  with  spread 
wings,  various  letters  in  the  field 

HI  58  and  26  grs. 
Two  Eagles  on  hare  . . . . IE  -85 

AI0£  £HTHP02  Eagle  on  fulmen  . 

IE  -85 

AKPAT ANTINHN  Tripod  . IE- 85 
„ Naked  warrior 

thrusting  with  spear  . /E  -95 


Cicero  {7 err.  iv.  43)  mentions  a statue  of  Apollo  by  Myron  which  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Asklepios  at  Agrigentum.  The  curious  coin-type  above 
described,  where  a serpent  is  seen  crawling  up  the  face  of  Apollo,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  words  of  Cicero,  seems  to  indicate  a connection 
between  the  cultus  of  Apollo  and  Asklepios  at  Agrigentum. 


Circ.  b.  c.  241-210,  and  later. 


Head  of  Persephone.  Behind,  BT1C I OC, 
in  front,  ACKAAfTIOC. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Asklepios. 

Female  head. 


AKPAT  ANTlNflN  Asklepios  standing. 

H3-85 

„ Eagle  on  fulmen. 

IE  .9 

„ Serpent-staff  . • 

IE  -75 

,,  Tripod  . . iE  -7 
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A GR1GENTUM—A  G YR1UM. 


The  two  last  described  coins  sometimes  occur  with  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Quaestor  Manius  Acilius  on  the  reverse  instead  of 

AKPAT  ANT!  NflN. 

For  the  Imperial  coins  of  Agrigentum  struck  under  Augustus,  see 
B.  M.  Cat.,  Sicily,  p.  22. 

Agyrium  was  a large  town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  standing  on  a steep 
hill,  almost  midway  between  Eima  and  Centuripae.  At  this  town 
Herakles,  during  his  wanderings  in  Sicily,  had  been  received  with  divine 
honours,  and  down  to  a late  period  Herakles,  his  kinsman  Iolaos,  and 
Geryon,  continued  to  be  revered  there.  Its  coins  fall  into  three  periods. 


Circ.  b.  c.  420-345. 


Eagle  with  closed  wings. 
ATYPINAION  Young  male  head 
(Iolaos  ?). 


ATYPINAI  Wheel JE  -g 

PAAArKAIOS  Forepart  of  man- 
lieaded  bull 2E.  ■ 7 


These  two  coins  belong  to  the  time  when  the  city  was  governed  by 
a tyrant  named  Agyris,  a contemporary  and  ally  of  Dionysius  (Diod.  xiv. 
9)  78,  95).  Palankaios  is  perhaps  the  name  of  a river. 


Circ.  b.  c.  345-300. 


About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  Agyrium  was  governed  by 
another  tyrant,,  by  name  Apolloniades.  This  despot  was  deposed  by 
Timoleon,  b.  c.  339.  The  coins  which  I would  give  to  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  liberation  by  Timoleon  are  the  following : — 


Head  of  Herakles. 

Man-headed  bull,  and  star. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  or  Iolaos 
wearing  taenia  and  lion’s  skin. 

Head  of  Apollo,  behind,  bow. 


Forepart  of  man-headed  bull  . JE  1-2 

Id JE  1-2 

ATYPlNAIflN  Leopard  or  lioness 
devouring  a hare  . . . . JE  i-i 

ArYPlNAIflN  Hound  on  scent  Hi  -7 


The  following,  from  their  types,  appear  to  be  subsequent  to  B.  c.  339 : — 


IEY£  EAEYOEPIOS  Head  of  Zeus 
Eleutherios  laur. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  helmet. 

Head  of  young  River-god  horned. 


ATYPlNAIflN  Fulmen,  in  field  r., 

eagle  . /E  t. 

ATYPIN  AlflN  Club  andbow(l)  (re- 
struck on  previous  coins)  . . JE  1 • 

ArYPlNAIflN  Free  horse  . JE  i- 


After  B.  c.  300  we  hear  of  Agyrium  as  subject  to  Phintias  of  Agri- 
gentum. (Subsequently  the  territory  of  the  city  was  largely  increased  by 
Hieron  of  Syracuse,  and  even  under  Roman  rule  it  remained  a place  of 
some  importance.  It  is  to  this  late  period  that  the  following-  coins  . 
belong:—  0 

After  b.  c.  241. 

ETTI  CflTTATPOY  Head  of  Zeus.  ArYPlNAIflN  Iolaos  in  hunter’s 

dress,  holds  horn  and  pedum,  at  his 
, feet,  dog.  Above,  Nike  . . JE  ■ 9 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles.  ATYPlNAIflN  Iolaos  burning  the 

necks  of  the  Hydra  with  a hot  iron  . 

-75 
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SICILY. 


Alaesa  was  built  on  a hill  about  eight  stadia  from  tho  sea  (Diod.  xiv. 
16),  on  the  north  side  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  b.  c.  403,  by  a colony  of 
Sikels  under  a chief  named  Archonides,  after  whom  the  city  was  some- 
times called  Alaesa  Archonidea  (cf.  the  inscriptions  on  the  late  coins). 

Its  earliest  coins  date  from  the  pexiod  of  Timoleon’s  war  with  the 
Carthaginians  (b.  c.  340),  when  many  Sikel  and  Sicanian  towns  joined  the 
alliance  against  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xvi.  73).  From  the  inscription 
AAAISilNnN  ^YMMAXIKON  Alaesa  would  seem  to  have  been  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Sicilian  allies  of  Timoleon,  but,  as  the  word  AAAISINflN 
is  sometimes  wanting,  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  all  the  coins  of  the 
allies  were  struck  there. 

Circ.  b.  c.  340. 


IEYS  EAEYOEPIOS  Head  of  Zeus 
Eleutherios. 

£IKEAIA  Head  of  nymph  Sikelia. 
APXATETA?  Head  of  Apollo. 

)>  » 

Head  of  Sikelia,  in  myrtle- wreath. 

K A I N 0 N Free  horse  prancing. 


AAAISINHN  SYMMAXIKON  Torch 
between  two  ears  of  corn  . . IE  1-2 

SYMMAXIKON  Id.  . . . M i- 

„ „ M 1-2 

,,  Fulmen  and  grapes. 

M -85 

AAA]l£lNflN  Lyre.  . . . iE  -g 

Griffin  running,  1 JE 1 .85 


The  heads  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  of  Apollo  as  original  leader  of  the 
colonists,  and  of  Sikelia  herself,  are  all  most  appropriate  on  coins  of  an 
alliance  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon,  as  are  also  the  torch  and 
ears  of  corn,  the  symbols  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  under  whose 
special  protection  Timoleon  set  out  (Plut.  Tim.  c.  8 ; Diod.  xvi.  66). 

The  remaining  coins  of  Alaesa  belong  to  the  following  century,  when 
it  began,  simultaneously  with  many  other  Sicilian  towns,  to  coin  money 
again  after  its  submission  to  Romo  during  the  First  Punic  War. 


Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

?}  5> 


5)  ?> 


Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


>)  » m ft 

Head  of  Artemis. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  241. 

AAAI£A£APX.  Eagle  . . .^-85 

,,  „ Clasped  hands  AB  -9 

„ „ Apollo  beside  lyre  . 

JE  -85 

„ „ Lyre  . . . IE  ■ 65 

„ „ Tripod  . . M -55 

„ „ Naked  figure  resting 

on  spear IE  -5 

AAAIS1A?  APX.  Cuirass  . . JE  -5 

„ „ Quiver  and  bow  . . 

& -5 


Considerably  later  than  the  foregoing  are  the  coins  of  Alaesa  with 
Latin  inscriptions : — 

HAL.  ARC.  Headof  Artemis  (1).  Tripod IE  -8 

„ „ CAEC.  R.  II  VIR  Lyre  . . . IE  -85 

HALAESA  ARC.  Head  of  Apollo  (?).  M.  CASSIVS  M.  ANT  Wreath  IE  9 


Aluntium  (San  Marco),  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacte,  a Sikel  town  of  no  great  importance.  Its  origin 
was  ascribed  to  the  followers  of  Aeneas  under  a leader  named  Patron. 


AL/1ESA — CAL  ACTE, 
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Circ.  b.  c.  400. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  round  crested 
helmet. 


AAONTlNON  Sepia.  . 


. JE  -75 


Circ.  B.c.  241-210,  or  earlier. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

Head  of  Patron  in  Phrygian  helmet. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Hermes. 


AAONTlNnN  Eagle  on  part  of  car- 
case   ^ 1 

AAONTlNnN  Man-headed  bull  (River- 
god),  spouting  water  from  his  mouth. 

JE  -85 

AAONTlNnN  Club  and  bow-case 


JE  -7 

5)  in  two  lines,  within 

wreath AE  -5 

AAONTlNnN  Caduceus  . . JE  -5 


Amestratus  (Mistrelta)  on  the  northern  coast,  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Calacte,  a town  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  and  Stephanus. 


Circ.  B.  c.- 241-210,  or  earlier. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos. 
Head  of  Artemis. 


AMHCTPATlNnN  Armed  horseman 
galloping,  above  AEY  . . . JE  65 

AMHCTPATlNnN  Apollo  standing 
with  lyre HU  -8 


Assorus 

Agyrium. 


(Assaro),  an  inland  Sikel  town,  midway  between  Enna  and 
After  b.c.  210. 


ASSORV  Head  of  Apollo. 


Female  head  wearing  stephane. 


CRYSAS  River-god  Chrysas,  naked, 
standing,  holding  amphora  and  cor- 

nucopiae JE  -85 

ASSORV  Yoke  of  oxen  . . . JE  • 75 


The  figure  on  the  first  of  these  coins  is  probably  a copy  of  that 
‘simulacrum  praeclare  factum  ex  marmore’  which  Cicero  ( Verr.  iv.  44) 
describes  as  having  stood  on  the  road  from  Enna  to  Assorus,  perhaps  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Chrysas. 


Caena.  Concerning  the  coins  reading  KAINON,  sometimes  ascribed  to 
this  town,  see  Alaesa  and  p.  102. 

Calacte,  on  the  northern  coast,  midway  between  Tyndaris  and  Cepha- 
loedium,  was  a Peloponnesian  colony  founded  in  b.  c.  446  by  the  Sikel 
chief  Ducetius  on  his  return  from  his  exile  at  Corinth.  Its  coins  are  all 
of  a late  period. 

Circ.  b.c.  241-210. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  Athenian 
helmet. 

Head  of  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Hermes. 


KAAAKTlNflN  Owl  on  amphora  JE  • 8 

„ Grapes  . . 2E  -65 

„ Lyre  . . . JE  -6 

„ Caduceus  . . iE  -5 


The  first  of  the  above  coins  is  clearly  copied  from  the  late  Athenian 
coins. 
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SICILY. 


Camarina  was  a colony  of  Syracuse,  founded  circ.  B.  C.  599,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Oanis  and  the  Hipparis,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily. 
In  consequence  of  a revolt  against  Syracuse  it  was  destroyed  by  that  city 
in  b.  c.  552.  In  b.  c.  495  it  was  rebuilt  and  recolonized  by  Hippocrates, 
tyrant  of  Gela,  but  again  destroyed  about  B.  c.  485  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  To  this  period  of  ten  years  the  following  archaic  silver  litrae 
seem  to  belong. 


Circ.  b.  c.  495-485. 


KAMARINAION  1 Pallas  standing. 
KAMARlNAIA  > [Gardner,  Types 
KAMARINAION  J Gr.C., Pl.II.3,  4.] 


Nike  flying ; beneath,  a swan : the 
whole  in  olive-wreath  . At  13  grs. 


The  city  was  once  more  rebuilt  as  a colony  of  Gela  in  B.  c.  461,  and 
from  this  time  until  the  removal  of  its  citizens  to  Syracuse  in  B.  c.  405 
it  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Pindar’s  fourth  Olympian  ode  records  the 
victory  of  Psaumis  the  Camarinaean  in  the  chariot  race  B.  c.  456  or  452, 
an  agonistic  victory  which  Mr.  Poole  ( Coins  of  Camarina , p.  2)  believes 
to  be  commemorated  on  the  tetradrachms  of  Camarina,  struck  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Circ.  b.  c.  461-405. 


Corinthian  helmet  on  round  shield. 


KAMARINAION  Head  of  bearded 

Herakles  in  lion’s  skin 

[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PI.  YI.  12]. 


KAMARI  Dwarf  fan-palm  with  fruit, 

between  two  greaves 

Ht  Didrachm,  130  grs. 

Quadriga  driven  by  Pallas,  above,  Nike 
crowning  her  ; in  exergue  sometimes 
a swan  flying  . . Hi  Tetradrachm. 


On  the  later  specimens  the  head  of  Herakles  is  not  bearded,  and  an 
artist’s  name  EZAKENTI AAN  is  sometimes  written  on  the  exergual  fine 
(Fig.  69). 


Fig.  69. 


To  the  close  of  this  period  belong  the  following  beautiful  didrachms : — | 


CAMARINA  — CAT  ANA. 
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Horned  head  of  youthful  River-god 
Hipparis,  sometimes  facing,  and 
surrounded  by  an  undulating  border 
of  waves  with  fish  in  the  field ; 
sometimes  in  profile  with  legend 
IPPAPI^.  Artists’  names  EYAI 
[veror]  and  EZ  AK  E[cm8nj]. 

Head  of  Nymph  Camarina  facing,  with 
hair  flying  loose. 

K A M A P I N A Head  of  Camarina,  hair 
in  sphendone. 


KAMAPINA  or  KAMAPINAION  The 

Nymph  Camarina  with  inflated  veil, 
riding  on  a swan  which  swims 
over  the  waves  of  the  Camarinaean 
Lake  amid  which  one  or  more  fishes 
(Fig.  70)  . At  Didrachm. 

K AM  API  Nike  flying,  holding  cadu- 

ceus At  Drachm. 

Flying  Nike  carrying  shield  . . . . 

HI  Drachm. 


Tlie  smaller  silver  coins  are  litrae  weighing  13  grs.  maximum. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Nymph  Camarina. 


Id. 


Nike  with  streaming  fillet. 
Id. 

Swan  swimming  over  waves. 


Concerning  these  coins  Poole  remarks  ( l . c.)  that  nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  agreement  of  the  coin-types  with  the  words  of  Pindar, 
‘with  both,  the  Nymph  Kamarina  holds  the  foremost  but  not  the  highest 
place  in  the  local  worship,  with  both,  Pallas  is  the  tutelary  divinity, 
with  both,  the  reverence  for  the  river  Hipparis  is  associated  with  that  for 
the  sacred  lake.’ 

The  bronze  coins  of  Camarina  yield  a litra  of  221  grs.  Cf.  remarks  on 
the  bronze  money  of  Himera,  p.  128. 


Circ.  b.c.  415(?)-405. 


Trius.  Gorgon-head. 

„ Head  of  Pallas. 
Uncia.  Gorgon-head. 

„ Head  of  Pallas. 


KAMA 

Owl  and  lizard 

• • • 

Id. 

vE  65  grs. 

5) 

. . . 2E  54  grs. 

35 

Id. 

• iE  1 4 grs. 

53 

Id. 

. iEzogrs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  345. 


In  the  time  of  Timoleon  Camarina  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the 
calamities  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xvi.  82).  It  is 
to  this  period  that  both  style  and  types  of  the  following  coin  seem 
to  point : — 


KAMAPINAIGN  Head  of  Pallas  in 
round  Athenian  helmet. 


Free  horse  prancing 


After  this  time  no  coins  of  Camarina  are  known. 


. JE  -6 


was  a Chalcidian 


Catana,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna, 
colony  from  Naxus. 

Its  inhabitants  were  expelled  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  b.c.  476,  to  make 
way  lor  a colony  of  Syracusans.  These  were,  however,  driven  out 
b.c.  461  and  the  old  inhabitants  restored.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Aetna  by  Hieron  when  he  founded  his  new  colony  there  but 
it  was  again  called  Catana  after  b.  c.  46 1 . J ’ 
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SIC  ID 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  476. 


Fig 

Man-headed  bull  with  one  knee  bent ; 
beneath,  fish,  pistrix,  or  fioral  orna- 
ment ; above,  sometimes,  branch, 
water-fowl,  or  kneeling  Silenos.  The 
whole  within  a border  of  dots. 

Bull  standing,  crowned  by  flying  Nike 
with  fillet. 


7i- 

K AT  AN  E or  K AT  AN  Al  ON  Catana  as 
Nike  running,  holding  fillet  or 
wreath  or  both  ; the  whole  in  incuse 
circle  (Fig.  71)  . yR  Tetradraclim. 

KATANAIOS  Similar 

At  Tetradraclim. 


In  style  these  tetradrachms  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  con- 
temporary coins  of  most  other  Sicilian  cities.  With  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  types,  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  look  upon  the  hull  as  the 
river-god  Amenanus  (who  on  later  coins  is  represented  in  human  form) 
rather  than,  with  Eckhel,  as  the  tauriform  Dionysos.  The  city  in  the 
guise  of  Victory  on  the  reverse  may  be  supposed  to  be  about  to  sacrifice 
to  the  divinity  of  the  stream. 

Head  of  bald  Silenos  with  pointed  KATANE  Fulmen  with  two  curled 
ears.  wings  . . At  Litra,  13  grs.*;max. 

The  form  of  the  fulmen  on  these  coins  is  unusual. 


Coinage  of  Catana  under  the  name  of  Aetna. 
b.c.  476-461. 


Fig. 

AITfcJAION  Head  of  bald  and  bearded  I 
Silenos  to  the  right,  with  pointed 
ear,  and  eye  in  profile,  lower  eyelids 
slightly  indicated ; he  wears  a 
wreath  of  ivy ; beneath,  scarabaeus. 
The  whole  within  a border  of  dots 
(Fig.  72). 


72- 

Zeus  Aetnaeos  seated,  right,  on  a richly 
ornamented  throne  covered  with  a 
lion’s  skin.  He  is  clad  in  a Ivanov 
which  hangs  over  his  left  shoulder 
and  arm,  and  he  holds  in  his  ex- 
tended left  hand  a winged  fulmen 
similar  in  form  to  those  on  the  other 
Catanaean  coins.  His  right  shoulder 
is  bare  and  his  right  arm,  slightly 
raised,  rests  on  a knotted  vine-staff 
bent  into  a crook  at  the  top.  In  the 
field  in  front  of  the  figure  is  an  eagle 
with  closed  wings  perched  on  the  top 
of  a pine-tree  . At  Tetradr.,  266  grs . 


CAT  ANA , AETNA. 
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This  unique  coin,  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch,  is  in 
many  ways  highly  instructive  as  showing  the  point  of  development 
which  art  had  attained  in  Sicily  between  B.  C.  476  and  461.  The  scarabaei 
of  Aetna  were  remarkable  for  their  enormous  size  (cf.  Schol.  Ar.  Pac.,  73), 
hence  the  scarab  as  a symbol  on  the  obverse. 

As  Mount  Aetna  was  also  famous  for  its  prolific  vines  (cf.  Strab.,  p.  269), 
Zeus  A Irvalos,  under  whose  special  protection  the  city  of  Aetna  was 
placed,  is  appropriately  shown  as  resting  on  a vine-staff.  The  pine-tree 
is  also  a local  symbol  no  less  characteristic  than  the  vine-staff',  for  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Aetna  were  at  one  time  richly  clad  with  pine  and  fir 
trees,  rgv  Alrvr]v  opos  yep.ov  Kar  eKeivovs  tovs  ypovovs  iroAvreXovs 
re  Kal  7 rreuicgs,  Diod.  xiv.  42.  Cf.  Pindar,  Pyth.,  i.  53.  For  a full  account 
of  this  coin,  see  Num.  Chron .,  1883,  p.  1 7 1 . 


Similar  head  of  Silenos,  sometimes 
with  ivy- wreath,  as  on  the  tetra- 
drachm,  sometimes  laureate,  and 
sometimes  hare. 


AITNAI  Winged  fulmen,  as  on  tetra- 
drachm,  the  whole  in  incuse  circle  . 

At  Litra  or  Obol. 


The  Aetnaeans,  expelled  B.c.  461,  retired  to  a neighbouring  stronghold 
called  Inessa,  to  which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Aetna.  For  the 
coins  struck  at  this  new  Aetna,  see  p.  104. 


Coinage  of  Catana  after  the  restoration. 

b.c.  461-415. 


This  period  was  one  of  great  prosperity  throughout  Sicily.  Every- 
where art,  as  exemplified  on  the  coinage,  now  makes  rapid  progress, 
shaking  off  one  by  one  the  fetters  of  conventionalism  and  striving  to 
attain  a fuller  freedom.  It  has  been  well  called  the  period  of  transition. 
Inscr.  KATANAION  or  KATANAIOS,  never  KATANAIIlN. 


Head  of  Apollo  laur.,  hair  usually 
gathered  up  behind  and  tucked 
under  the  string  of  his  wreath. 


Quadriga  of  walking  horses,  on  the 
later  specimens  a flying  Nike  . . . 

Hi  Tetradrachm. 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVI.  20.] 


Fig.  73. 

Young  male  head  with  short  hair  Id.  (Fie  73) 

laureate,  but  not  resembling  Apollo. 

Perhaps  he  is  the  river-god  Ame- 

nanus,  although  without  the  horn.  /R  Tetradrachm. 


Circ.  b.c.  415-403. 

exnedfflon^8  fo1' a^llue  the  head  quarters  of  the  Athenians  during  their 
P against  Syracuse.  The  following  coins  date  from  this  time 

1 2 
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SICILY. 


until  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Dionysius  in  B.  c.  403,  when,  according 
to  his  frequent  practice,  he  sold  the  population  into  slavery  and  gave  up 
the  city  to  his  Campanian  mercenaries. 

Head  of  Pallas  ; on  her  helmet  a sea-  Two  olive-leaves  with  berries ; between 
horse.  them  KA N 18  grs. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVI.  19.] 

This  little  gold  coin  might  with  equal  probability  be  attributed  to 
Camarina. 

The  tetradrachms  of  this  period  always  have  the  inscr.  KATANAILlN. 
The  heads  of  Amenanus  (?)  in  profile  resemble  those  of  the  previous  period, 
but  belong  to  a more  advanced  stage  of  art  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PL  A.  17). 
The  horses  of  the  chariot  on  the  reverse  are  in  rapid  action.  On  one 
beautiful  specimen,  signed  on  the  reverse  by  the  Syracusan  engraver 
Euainetos,  the  chariot  is  seen  wheeling  round  the  goal.  Aquatic 
symbols,  such  as  a crab  or  a crayfish,  are  often  added  on  one  or  other  side 
of  the  coin.  Some  pieces  are  signed  by  an  artist  named  PPOKAH£,  who 
worked  also  for  the  Naxian  mint  (Weil,  Winckelmanns-Vrogramm , 1884, 
PI.  II.  1 2).  The  following  are  the  most  important  silver  coins  of  this  time : — 


Head  of  Apollo  laur.  facing,  between 
a bow  and  a lyre.  Beneath, 
APOAAHN  ; artist’s  name, 

XOlPIftN. 


K AT  AN  Alfl  N Fast  quadriga;  in  the 
background  an  Ionic  column  (the 

meta).  In  ex.  crayfish 

HI  Tetradrachm. 


Young  head  of  Amenanus  horned,  with 
lank  loose  hair,  three-quarter  face. 
Around  two  river-fishes. 

AMEN ANO?  Similar  head  in  pro- 
file, horned,  and  bound  with  taenia. 
Beneath  artist’s  signature,  E Y A I , 
around,  crayfish  and  two  river- 
fishes. 

AMENANOS  Full-face  head  of 
Amenanus  horned,  with  wavy  flow- 
ing hair.  Artist’s  signature,  X 0 1 . 


Fast  quadriga 


Fig.  74. 

Of  this  coin  a variety,  signed  by  the  engraver  Herakleidas,  shows  a 
laureate  head  facing  with  loose  hair  (Fig.  74).  On  some  specimens  the 
Nike  holding  wreath  and  caduceus  is  descending  through  the  air  in  an 
upright  posture  towards  the  charioteer. 

Some  of  the  heads  on  the  Catanaean  tetradrachms  are  bound  with 
a plain  taenia  in  place  of  the  laurel- wreath ; all  such  (and  apparently 
some  also  which  are  laureate)  are  heads  of  the  river  Amenanus,  although 
he  is  without  the  characteristic  horn  of  the  river-god.  On  the  following 
small  denominations  Amenanus  is  represented  as  a horned  youth 


HI  Drachm. 


Similar At  Drachm. 


Quadriga  driven  by  Pallas.  Beneath, 
Maeander-pattern.  Artist’s  name 
HPAKAEIAAS  . . . HI  Drachm' 


CAT  AN  A. 
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Head  of  bald  and  bearded  Silenos 
facing. 

Id. 

Head  of  bald  Silenos  in  profile,  some- 
times with  ivy-wreath. 

Head  of  nymph  wearing  sphendone. 


Head  of  Amenanus  wearing  taenia  . . 

At  Drachm. 

Head  of  Apollo  laur.,  right  . . . . 

Half-drachm. 

Fulmen  with  two  wings.  In  field  two 
disks  . At  Litra  and  smaller  coins. 
Rushing  bull  ...  At  Obol  or  Litra. 


There  are  not  many  bronze  coins  of  Catana  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  best  period  of  art.  The  following  may,  however,  be  mentioned : — 


KATANAIflN  Head  of  Persephone, 
as  on  Dekadrachms  of  Syracuse, 
around  dolphins. 

KATANAIflN  Head  of  Persephone 
with  long  hair. 

AMENANO£  Young  horned  head  of 
river-god. 


Man-headed  bull  walking  . . JE  -95 

Fulmen  as  above  . . . . . JE  -75 
Fulmen  with  spread  wings  . . JE  -55 


Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Catana  we  possess  very  slight  infor- 
mation. We  know  that  the  city  continued  to  exist,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  struck  any  coins  whatever  for  more  than  a century.  During  the 
First  Punic  War  it  submitted  to  Rome,  and  under  the  Roman  rule  it 
attained  great  prosperity. 

The  bronze  coins  of  Catana,  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  end  of  the 
third  and  to  the  second  century,  are  very  numerous. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Reclining  river-god. 

Head  of  Silenos. 

Heads  of  Serapis  and  Isis. 


Fulmen  and  thyrsos  . . . . JE  -6 5 

Helmets  of  the  Dioskuri  . . . JE  -75 

Grapes JE  -5 

Two  ears  of  corn JE  -5 


With  marks  of  value. 


Litra.  Head  of  Poseidon. 

Dekonkion.  Heads  of  Serapis  and  Isis. 
Pentonkion.  Head  of  Apollo. 

Hexas.  Id. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

One  of  the  Catanaean  brothers  carry- 
ing his  father. 


Dolphin.  Mk.  of  value  XII 

JE  -55 

Apollo  standing  „ „ 

Isis  standing, 

X 

JE  -8 

holds  bird  ,, 

P 

JE  -8 

Id. 

II 

JE  .« 

The  Catanaean  brothers 

carrying  their 

parents  .... 

iE  -8 

The  other  brother  carrying  his  mother. 

JE  -7-5 


These  types  allude  to  a popular  tale  that  once  during  a fearful 
ruption  of  Aetna  m the  fifth  century,  when  a stream  of  lava  was 
seen  ding  upon  Catana,  and  when  every  man  was  eagerly  bent  upon 
ving  is  valuables,  the  brothers  Amphinomos  and  Anapias  bore  off  on 

l»A^Sh0t7CerS  then’  aSed  Parents>  but  the  lava  overtook  them  heavily 
1 as  . ey  were,  and  their  doom  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  fiery 
R f]n,  miracul°usly  parted  and  let  them  pass  scatheless.  Ever  after 

^r,raotsm  piety,and  received 


m 
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Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Hermes. 

Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 


; Dionysos  in  car  drawn  by  panthers  . 

M -g 

Nike  with  wreath  and  palm  . M -8 
Aequitas  with  scales  and  cornucopiae  . 

IE  -9 


Head  of  Serapis. 


Janiform  head  of  Serapis  wearing 
modius. 


Isis  standing  with  sceptre  and  sistrum, 
beside  her  Harpokrates  . . IE  i- 

Demeter  standing  with  torch  and  ears 

of  corn -di-95 

The  coins  with  marks  of  value  in  Roman  numerals  are  clearly  con- 
temporary with  those  of  Rhegium  with  similar  marks  (p.  96).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  money  of  Catana  was  continued  after  the  end 
of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  c. 


Centuripae  was  a city  of  the  Sikels  of  some  importance  as  a strong 
place.  No  coins  are  known  of  it  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  when,  in  common  with  many  other  Sicilian  towns,  it  was 
liberated  from  tyrannical  rule  by  Timoleon  (b.c.  339).  It  then  restruck 
the  large  bronze  coins  of  Syracuse  ( obv . Head  of  Pallas,  rev.  Star-fish 
between  dolphins)  w'ith  its  own  types : — 


Circ.  B.c.  339. 


Head  of  Persephone  as  on  Syracusan  KENTOPIPlNflN  Leopard  . Mi-2 
medallions. 

Between  this  time  and  that  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  submitted 
to  Rome,  no  coins  are  known. 


After  circ.  b.c.  241. 


Dekonkion. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

1 Winged  fulmen 

A 

M i- 

Hemilitron. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

! Lyre 

• • • 
• • • 

M -95 

Trias. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Tripod 

• • • 

HI  -85 

Hexas. 

Head  of  Demeter. 

| Plough,  on  which  bird 

• • 

AS  65 

Uncertain. 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Club 

XI 

M .5 

>> 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Laurel-bough 

M -5 

In  style  these  coins  are  very  uniform,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  of  the 
third  century  b.  C.  The  territory  of  Centuripae  was  very  productive  of 
corn,  and  the  inhabitants  were  farmers  on  a large  scale,  ‘arant  enim  tota 
Sicilia  fere  Centuripini  ’ (Cic.  Terr.,  iii.  45). 

Cephaloedium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  stood,  as  its  name  implies, 
on  a headland  j utting  out  into  the  sea.  In  early  times  it  formed  part  of 
the  territory  of  Him  era.  In  B.C.  254  if  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  of  Roman  dominion  that  its  coins  belong. 


Circ.  b.c.  254-210  (and  later V).' 


KE0AAOI AIOY  Head  of  young 
Herakles. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  laur. 

Id. 

Head  of  Hermes. 

C.  CANINIVS  II  VIR  Young  male 
head. 


Pegasos -B  5 

KE<t>A  Herakles  standing  . .Mg 5 
„ Club,  bow,  quiver,  and  lion’s 

skin M -g 

KE4>A  Caduceus M 5 

„ Herakles  holding  club  and 
apple M 95 


CENTURIPAE  — ENTELLA. 
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Enna  in  the  centre  of  Sicily,  stood  on  a fertile  plateau,  about  thiee 
miles  in  extent,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  a mountain  defended  on  all  sides 
bv  steep  cliffs.  It  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  Sicily , 
beino-  the  chief  seat  of  the  cultus  of  Demeter,  and  the  scene  of  the  rape 
of  Persephone.  Its  earliest  coins  are  litrae  of  the  period  ol  early  transi- 
tional art. 

Circ.  c.  c.  450. 


Quadriga  driven  by  Demeter. 


HENNAION  Demeter  with  lighted 
torch  sacrificing  at  altar  . . • 

At  Obol  or  Litra. 


The  bronze  coins  of  Enna  are  of  two  distinct  periods. 


Circ.  b.  c.  340. 


Head  of  Persephone. 

AAMATHP  Head  of  Demeter  wear- 
ing corn-wreath. 

Id. 


ENNAI  (in  ex.)  Goat  standing  in  front 
of  torch  between  two  ears  of  corn 

M 1. 15 

ENNAI  flN  Head  of  sacrificial  ox 
with  filleted  horns  . . . JE  i- 

EN  Two  corn-grains  . . . JE  • 6 


Under  the  Romans  after  B.  c.  258. 


ENNAIflN  Demeter  standing  hold- 
ing torch,  and  figure  of  Nike. 
ENNAIflN  Triptolemos  standing 
naked,  holding  sceptre. 

ENNAIflN  Head  of  Hermes. 


Grapes  in  wreath  . . 

Plough  drawn  by  serpents  . 
Figure  seated  (1)  before  tree 


. JE  • 9 
. JE  g 
. JE  .7 


These  statues  of  Demeter  and  Triptolemos,  the  former  holding  in  her 
hand  a Victory,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Verr.,  iv.  49). 

The  coins  of  Enna  as  a Roman  Municipium,  reading  MVN.  HENNAE, 
are  the  latest  which  we  possess  of  the  town.  They  bear  the  names 
of  M.  CESTIVS  and  L.  MVNACIVS  II  VI R[l,  and  among  the  remarkable 
reverse-types  are  Hades  in  quadriga  carrying  off  Persephone  and  Triptolemos 
standing  holding  ears  of  corn. 

Eutella,  originally  a Sicanian  town,  stood  on  a lofty  summit  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  on  the  river  Hypsas.  Its  earliest  coins  are  of 
silver : — 

Circ.  b.  c.  480-450. 

Female  figure  sacrificing.  ENTEA  (retrog.)  Man-headed  bull 

(river  Hypsas)  . . . . iR  Litra. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  ENT  (retrog.)  At  Hemilitron. 

In  b.c.  404  the  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians  seized  upon  Entella,  which  they  held  for  many  years. 
The  following  coins  were  struck  under  their  occupation,  but  not  until  the 
time  of  Timoleon.  (Head,  Syracuse , p.  36  note.)  For  other  coins  struck 
by  the  Campanians  in  Sicily,  see  Aetna  and  Nacona. 
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Circ.  B.  c.  340. 

Head  of  Demeter  in  KAMTANflN  Pegasos  . 


ENTEAAAS 

corn-wreath. 

ENTEAA  . . Head  of  bearded  Ares 
in  close  fitting  helmet,  laur. 
ENTEAA  . . Close  fitting  helmet. 


yE  -8 


Pegasos  or  free  horse. 

7E  -85 

Id IE  -85 


On  some  of  the  specimens  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Campanians  that 
of  Entella  is  wanting. 


Period  of  Roman  Dominion. 


Head  of  Helios:  magistrate’s  name  €NT€AAINUJN  Female  figure  with 
ATPATINOY  patera  and  cornucopiae  . . . JE  ■ 7 

This  magistrate’s  name  also  occurs  on  coins  of  Lilybaeum. 

Eryx  stood  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  isolated  mountain  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Sicily.  Here  was  the  far  famed  Temple  of  Aphrodite 
Erycina  of  Phoenician  origin.  In  the  archaic  period  Eryx  would  seem 
from  its  coin-types  to  have  been  for  a time  dependent  upon  Agrigentum, 
probably,  like  Himera,  in  the  time  of  Theron. 


ERVKlNON  (retrog.) 
capital  of  column. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 


Eagle 


on 


Crab 


. HI  Drachms  and  Obols. 


In  the  Transitional  period  the  town  appears  to  have  been  in  close  re- 
lations with  the  neighbouring  city  of  Segesta,  for  the  reverse-type  the  dog  is 
common  to  the  coins  of  both  towns.  Cf.  also  the  unexplained  termination 
II B which  occurs  on  coins  of  this  city  as  well  as  at  Segesta  (see  Segesta). 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  Aphrodite  facing. 

Head  of  Aphrodite  r.,  in  sphendone. 

EPYKINON  or  ERVKAIIB  Female 
figure  sacrificing. 

Circ.  b.  c. 

Quadriga,  horses  in  rapid  action. 


Aphrodite  seated,  holding  dove. 
Aphrodite  seated,  crowned  by  flying 
Eros. 

Aphrodite  seated,  drawing  towards  her 
a naked  youth  (wingless  Eros). 

Head  of  Aphrodite  r.,  in  sphendone. 


480-415. 

ERVKlNON  (retrog.)  Dog  . At  Obol. 

IRVKAII[B  Dog  and  three  stalks  of 

corn HI  Didr. 

Dog HR  Obol. 

415-400. 

EPYKINON  Aphrodite  seated,  holding 
dove;  before  her  a winged  youth, 
Eros  [Gardner,  Types  Gr.C.,  PI.  VI.  3] 
HR  Tetradrachm. 
EPYKINON  Dog  . HR  Litra  or  Obol. 


Dog  on  prostrate  hare  . 

vR  Litra  or  Obol. 
Dog  . HR  | Lit.  or  £ Ob. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-300. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century  Eryx  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  it  is  to  this  pei'iod  that  the  coins  with  the 

Punic  inscr.  "pN  belong. 


ERYX—  GEL  A. 
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Head  of  Aphrodite  1. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


Punic  inscr. 


Bull  standing 
Pegasos 


HI  Obol. 
Ht  Didr. 


The  last  type  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Corinthian  coinage  in 
Timoleon's  time. 

There  are  also  bronze  coins  which  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Aphrodite  seated  . . . . iE  1.25 

(Restruck  on  large  M of  Syracuse.) 
Dog  • • • HC  1-05 

Id.  . . HI  -8 

This  bearded  head  may  be  intended  for  that  of  the  eponymous  hero 
Eryx. 

After  circ.  b.  c.  241. 


EPYK I NflN  Head  of  Zeus  Eleuthe- 
rios. 

Trias.  Bearded  head. 

Hexas.  Id. 


Head  of  Aphrodite. 


€ P Y K I N D.  N Herakles  standing 


H!  .85 


In  Roman  times  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Erycina  was  held  in 
great  honour,  a body  of  troops  being  appointed  to  watch  over  it,  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  being  ordered  to  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance  in  due  splendour. 

Galaria  ( Gaglianolf  An  ancient  Sikel  town  about  six  miles  to  the 

north  of  Agyrium,  founded,  according  to  Stephanus,  by  Morges  a Sikel 
chief.  * 

Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 


SOTER  (retrog.)  Zeus  seated  holding 
eagle. 


CAAA  Dionysos  standing,  holding 
kantharos  and  vine-branch .... 

Ht  Obol  or  Litra. 

[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PI.  II.  i,  2.] 

Dionysos  standing,  holds  kantharos  I C AAARI  -NON  Vine -branch  with 
ana  tnyisos.  | grapes  . ...  & Obol. 

in^ioiv  fyr?CUSe  anTd  ^entum.  Gela  was  the  wealthiest  city 
Sicuy  m early  times.  In  the  reigns  of  Hippocrates  B c aoR-zinx 

and  Gelon,  B.c.  491-485,  it  extended  its  dominion  over  a larr^part  O 
the  rsland  Gelon  even  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse  fndwf 

ion  of  the 

Before  circ.  b.  c.  466. 


Pig.  75- 
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Quadriga,  horses  walking,  with  Nike 
floating  above.  On  some  specimens 
the  meta  or  goal,  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  column,  is  seen  behind  the 
horses. 

Naked  horseman  armed,  with  helmet, 
wielding  spear,  horse  prancing. 


CEAA?  Fore-part  of  bearded  man- 
headed  bull  (Fig.  75)  . At  Tetradr. 


CEAA£  Bull  represented  entire, 
prancing  r At  Tetradr. 


[Nvm.  Chron.,  1883,  PI.  IX.  3.] 


The  type  of  the  first  of  these  tetradrachms  is  agonistic,  and  alludes 
perhaps  to  some  Olympic  or  other  victory  of  an  ancestor  of  Gelon’s. 
The  horseman  is  perhaps  a local  hero. 


Similar  horseman. 

Horse  with  bridle;  above,  a victor’s 
wreath. 

Fore-part  of  Gelas. 


CEAA£  Fore-part  of  man-headed 

bull At  Didr. 

Similar At  Litra. 

Wheel At  Obol. 


On  some  of  the  litrae  the  name  is  mitten  CEAA,  but  this  is  an 
abbreviation,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  river  was  Gelas,  not 
Gela,  cf.  the  Akragas,  the  Hypsas,  the  Himeras,  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  expulsion  from  Sja-acuse  of  the  dynasty  of  Gelon  in  B.c.  466, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  who  had  been  forcibly  removed  to  Syracuse, 
returned  to  their  native  town,  and  from  this  time  until  its  destruction 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.c.  405  it  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 


Circ.  b.c.  466-415. 


Quadriga  of  walking  horses,  above 
Nike  or  a wreath ; in  ex.  often  a 
floral  scroll,  sometimes,  a stork 
flying. 


CEAA£  and  later  TEAA£  Fore-part 
of  man-headed  bull : beneath,  some- 
times an  aquatic  bird  . At  Tetradr. 


[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVI.  22.] 


TEAOION  (retrog.)  Similar. 

[Nvm.  Chron., 


£0£in0AI£  (retrog.)  Female  figure 
placing  a wreath  on  the  head  of  the 
bull  Gelas  . ...  At  Tetradr. 

1883,  PI.  IX.  4.] 


The  goddess  here  called  Sosipolis  is  the  guardian  divinity  or  Tyche  of 
the  city.  She  is  represented  as  crowning  the  river-god  in  return  for  the 
blessings  conferred  by  him  upon  the  Geloan  territory. 


Horseman  armed  with  shield  and  spear. 


CEAA£  Fore-part  of  man -headed  bull 
At  Litra  or  Obol. 


Circ.  b.c.  415-405. 

TEAA£  Fore-part  of  bull,  Gelas;  Armed  horseman  r.,  horse  walking  . . 

above,  corn-grain.  Ar  wt.  27  grs. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVI.  23.] 

Similar.  ^n^lPOAIl  Head  of  goddess,  hair 

in  sphendone  ...  A wt.  18  grs. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  is 


GALA. 
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that  to  which  all  these  small  Sicilian  gold  coins  of  Syracuse,  Gela,  and 
Catana,  weighing  2 7,  18,  and  9 grs.,  undoubtedly  belong. 


Fig.  76. 


rEAmoN  Winged  Nike  driving 
quadriga  of  walking  horses,  in  field 
above,  a wreath  (Fig.  76). 


Head  of  young  river-god  Gelas,  horned 
and  bound  with  taenia.  Around, 
three  river-fishes  . . Ad  Tetradr. 


The  presence  of  the  fl  on  this  and  the  preceding  coin  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  last  decade  before  the  destruction  of  the  city. 


Armed  horseman  spearing  prostrate 
foe. 

Armed  horseman  striking  downwards 
with  spear. 


TEAA[£  Similar  head  of  Gelas:  the 

whole  within  a wreath 

At  Di drachm. 
TEAAS  F ore-part  of  man-headed  bull 

Ad  Hemidrachm. 


[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  B.  2.] 


TEAniON  Winged  or  wingless  Nike 
driving  quadriga  of  galloping  horses; 
above,  an  eagle  flying  with  a serpent 
in  his  claws.  In  ex.,  often,  ear  of 
corn. 


rEAAS  (retrog.)  Fore-part  of  man- 
headed bull,  Gelas.  In  field,  often,  a 
corn-grain  ....  At  Tetradr. 


Tetradrachms  such  as  the  above,  with  the  horses  in  high  action, 
resemble  those  struck  at  Syracuse  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians,' 
signed  by  the  artists  Kimon,  Euainetos,  etc. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin  ; 
symbol,  astragalos. 

Head  of  young  river-god  with  loose 
hair.  Behind,  corn-grain. 

TEA  AS  Head  of  young  Gelas  horned 
and  bound  with  taenia. 

Head  of  young  Gelas  with  floating 
hair,  symbol,  corn-grain. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 


Head  of  Demeter  facing, 
crowned  with  corn. 


TEAGinN  Bearded  human  head  of 
river  Gelas  crowned  with  corn 

Ad  Obol  or  Litra. 
TEA  AS  River  Gelas  as  a bull  walk- 
ing with  head  lowered 

Trias,  ...  AC  .65 

Bull  with  lowered  head 

Trias,  ...  JE  -7  s 
TEA  A?  Bull  Gelas  as  on  Trias 

Uncia(?)  JE  -45 
TEAninN  Bearded  human  head  of 
river  Gelas  crowned  with  corn 

AC  -65— -45 

Similar  head  of  Gelas  . . . AC 


w;?vh!uCOln'^re^  an.d  corn-grain  which  so  often  appear  in  conjunction 
the  head  of  the  river-god  sufficiently  indicate  that  to  his  beneficent 
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influence  the  Geloans  attributed  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  their 
plains.  Even  now  the  upper  course  of  the  Terranova  is  rich  in  woods 
vineyards,  and  corn-fields. 


Circ.  b.  c.  340. 


After  an  interval  of  more  than  half  a century,  during  which  the 
prosperity  of  Gela  was  at  a very  low  ebb,  for  it  never  recovered  from 
the  ruin  inflicted  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  recolonized  B.  c.  338,  and 
from  this  date  until  the  time  of  Agathocles  the  town  appears  to  have  to 
some  extent  regained  its  ancient  prosperity,  but  it  never  again  struck 
large  silver  coins. 


rEAAS 

horned. 


Head  of  bearded  Gelas 


Free  horse  

At  Trihemiobol,  wfc.  16-2  grs. 
[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PL  VI.  38.] 


EYNOMIA  Head  of  Demeter,  hair 
in  sphendone. 


rEAGIflN  Bull  on  ear  of  corn  . . 
At  Diobol  (V). 


The  epithet  EYNOMIA,  here  applied  to  the  goddess  Demeter,  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  YTIEIA  on  a coin  of  Metapontum  (see  above, 
p.  64). 


Warrior  holding  a ram,  which  he  is 
about  to  sacrifice. 


Free  horse 


M 1-05 


Subsequently  Phintias  of  Agrigentum,  B.  c.  287-279,  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela  to  a new  city  called  after  himself,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Himeras,  midway  between  Gela  and  Agrigentum.  Gela  never- 
theless continued  to  exist,  and  struck  bronze  coins  after  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest. 

After  circ.  B.  c.  241. 


Head  of  young  river-god  Gelas  crowned 
with  reeds. 

Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn. 


T E Afl I fl N W amor  slaughtering  ram 

M -85 

„ Ear  of  corn  . . JE  -75 


Heraclea  Minoa.  This  city,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Halycus,  between  Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  the  Cretan  Minos.  Subsequently  it  was  colonized  by  a 
body  of  Spartans  (b.  c.  510),  who  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Heraclea. 
Later  on  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  became  indeed 
one  of  their  principal  naval  stations.  At  the  close  of  the  First  Punic 
War  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  Phoenician 
name  mpbft  Resh  Melkarth  or  Promontory  of  Herakles,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  Heraclea,  to  which  also  the  original  Cretan 
name  may  have  corresponded,  Minos,  Herakles,  and  Melkart,  being  but 
three  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  divinity. 

The  coinage  of  Heraclea  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  time  during 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  most  powerful  in  Sicily. 


Circ.  B.  c.  409-241. 


Head  of  Persephone  crowned  with 
corn-leaves  and  surrounded  by  dol- 
phins. (Copied  from  coins  of  Syra- 
cuse.) 

Bearded  male  head  laureate. 


Punic  inscr.  as  above.  Victorious  quad- 
riga as  on  coins  of  Syracuse  . . • 

At  Tetradr. 

Similar At  Tetradr. 


HER  AC  LEA  MINOA  — HIMERA. 
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On  some  specimens  this  inscription  is  illpfe  t£W).  The  work  is  at 
first  very  good  but  rapidly  degenerates. 


Circ.  b.  c.  340. 


There  was  a short  interval,  probably  in  Timoleon’s  time,  during  which 
Heraclea  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks.  It  would  appear  from  the 
following  coins  that  it  received  at  this  time  a fresh  body  of  colonists 
from  the  town  of  Cephaloedium  (Holm,  Gesch.  Sic.,  ii.  478).  The  legend 
of  these  coins  is  HP  AKAEIHTAN  EK  KE<t>AAOI  AIOY. 

Head  of  young  Herakles.  | Butting  bull M .55 

[Millingen,  Anc.  Coins,  PI.  II.  11.] 

Herbessus.  There  were  two  towns  of  this  name  in  Sicily,  one  in  the 
Agrigentine  territory,  the  other  a Sikel  town  of  more  importance,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Syracuse.  It  is  to  this  last  that  the  coins  are 
usually  attributed  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  20). 

Circ.  b.  c.  340. 


EPBH^ClNflN  Head  of  Sikelia.  The  head  and  neck  of  a bearded  andro- 

cephalous  bull JE  1-2 

Eagle  with  closed  wings  looking  back 
at  serpent M x- 2 

These  coins  belong  to  the  age  of  Timoleon  and  are  restruck  over  coins 
01  Syiacuse  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios. 

Himera  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  was  an  ancient  Chalcidic  colony 
from  Zancle,  founded  m the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  Of  its 

7aanLhlStiryi  hardlJ  anything  is  known.  Its  first  coins,  like  those  of 
ancle  and  Naxus,  follow  the  Aeginetic  standard  (see  p.  100). 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  482. 


Cock  (Fig.  77).  -pi  , . 

Hat  incuse  square  containing  eight 
triangular  compartments,  of  which 
four  are  in  relief  .... 

At  Drachm,  wt.  90  grs. 

Cock.  „ . At  Obol,  wt.  15  grs. 

. < Hen  m incuse  square . . At  Drachm. 

letters8!,' “7  ^ear  the  inscr.  HI  ME,  and  sometimes  the 

emblem  it  AAlenbs  Veils  toTT  The  coek,  as  an 

^gs  near  HnrnL  ' 
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adjunct  symbol  has  the  same  signification.)  This  bird,  as  the  herald  of 
the  dawn  of  day,  is  thought  by  Eckhel  to  contain  also  an  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  town,  ipilpa,  an  old  form  of  fipepa  (Plato,  Cratyt 74'; 
Plutarch,  De  Pyth.  Orac.,  xii.),  but  this  is  a very  doubtful  derivation. 
Another  unexplained  word,  IATON,  is  also  found  on  early  Iiimeraean 
coins.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  a Greek  rendering  of  an  old 
Phoenician  name  of  Him  era,  N'N  or  S'*. 


Circ.  b.  c.  482-472. 


In  B.  c.  482  Theron  of  Agrigentum  made  himself  master  of  Himera, 
and  in  the  next  year,  with  the  help  of  Gelon,  gained  a great  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  blockaded  him  in  the  town.  Theron  and 
his  son  Thrasydaeus  for  some  years  after  this  exercised  undisputed  sway 
over  Himera,  and  reinforced  its  population  with  a Doric  colony.  At  the 
same  time  the  old  Chalcidic  (Aeginetic)  coinage  was  abolished,  and 
money  of  Attic  weight  introduced,  on  which  the  crab  was  adopted  for  the 
reverse  type  as  a badge  of  Agrigentine  dominion. 


HIMERA  Cock. 
Cock. 

Astragalos. 


Crab At  Didr.  135  grs. 

At  Dr.  65  grs. 
H I M E R A 1 0 N Astragalos  . . . . 

At  Di\  65  grs. 
At  Hexas  1.2  grs. 


The  astragalos  as  a religious  symbol  may  refer  to  the  practice  of 
consulting  oracles  by  the  throwing  of  aorpayaXoL  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth ., 
iv.  337). 

Circ.  b.  0.  472-415. 


Theron  died  in  B.  c.  472,  and  soon  afterwards  his  son  Thrasydaeus  was 
expelled.  From  this  time  until  B.  C.  408,  the  date  of  the  destruction  of 
the  town  by  the  Carthaginians,  Himera  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a time 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 


Fig.  78. 


IMEPAION  Quadriga  of  walking 
horses  (Fig.  7^)- 


IMERA  (retrog.)  Nymph  Himera 
standing  facing,  wearing  chiton  and 
ample  peplos. 


Nymph  Himera  sacrificing  at  an  altar, 
behind  her  is  a small  Silenos  washing 
himself  in  a stream  of  water  which 
falls  upon  him  from  a fountain  in 
the  form  of  a lion’s  head  . . . . 

At  Tetrad  r. 

PEAOT  Felops  driving  chariot,  horses 
walking ; in  ex.  palm-branch  with 
bunch  of  dates  ...  At  Tetradr. 


[Imhoof.  Mon . Gr.,  PI.  B.  3.] 


HIMERA. 
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The  worship  of  Kronos  at  Himera  is  proved  by  a coin  of  the  next 
period;  that  of  Pelops,  whom  Pindar  calls  K povios  (01.,  iii.  41),  falls 
perhaps  into  the  same  cycle.  The  presence  of  Pelops  on  a Himeraean 
coin  might  also  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  Olympic  victory  gained 
by  Ergoteles  of  Himera  in  b.  c.  47a  (Find.  01.,  xii-.),  for  Pelops  was 
especially  revered  as  the  restorer  of  the  Olympic  festival. 


I M E P A 1 0 N Naked  horseman  x’iding 
sideways  on  galloping  horse. 


IATON  Nymph  Himera  sacrificing,  in 
field  caduceus  and  corn-grain  . 

Hi  Didr. 


[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C .,  PI.  II.  38.] 


HIMEPAION  Naked  youth  riding 
on  a goat  and  holding  a shell,  bucci- 
nuin,  which  he  blows. 

Monster  with  bearded  human  head, 
goat’s  horn,  lion’s  paw,  and  curled 
wing. 

Bearded  helmeted  head. 

Bearded  head. 


NIKA  Nike  flying,  holding  aplustre  . 

Hi  | Dr. 

HIMEPAION  Naked  youth  on  goat  . 

Hi  Litra. 

HIMEPAION  Two  greaves  Hi  Obol. 
HI  ME  Helmet  ....  Hi  Obol. 


Gire.  B.  c.  415-408. 


Quadriga,  horses  in  high  action ; above, 

Nike  holding  a tablet  on  which  was 
once  the  artist’s  name. 

[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PI.  VI.  2.] 


Nymph  Himera  sacrificing  at  altar ; 
behind  her,  Silenos  washing  at  foun- 
ts11   Hi  Tetradr. 


K PON 02  Bearded  head  of  Kronos 
bound  with  taenia 


MEPAIGN  Fulmen  between  two 
corn-grains HR  Litra. 


[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  B.  4.] 

1 MEPAmN  Head  of  young  Herat  Its  Pallas  standing  facing,  with  shield  and 

in  lion  s skin.  spear  ....  J}  Obol  or  Litra. 

Kronos  was  revered  as  an  ancient  king  of  Sicily  at  various  places  in 
the  island,  of  which  one  was  probably  at  or  near  Himera  (Diod.  iii.  61). 

Bkonze.  Circ.  b.  c.  472-415. 

The  bronze  coins  of  Himera  fall  into  two  distinct  series 

(a)  Heavy  class  with  marks  of  value. 


Ilemilitron.  Gorgon  head. 
Pentonkion.  Jc]_ 

Tetras. 

Trias.  Jd. 


• HI  408  grs. 

• H]  274  grs. 

• HI  ME  PA  (retrog.)  HI  330  grs. 

• ^253  grs. 


(/3)  Light  class  with  marks  of  value. 


Hermes  (?)  riding  on  goat. 

•®  * Bemi,itrm  with  :::•*•«  *«,' . 1 .5  with . . 


KIMAPA  or  IMEPA  Nike  flying 
carrying  aplustre. 
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Circ.  b.  c.  415-408. 

I M E Head  of  nymph  Himera  with  ....  , , ,, 

hair  in  sphendone • . . ln  wreath ^ *65 

Head  of  nymph  facing.  I ME  Crayfish AS  .5 

Of  the  above  series  of  bronze  coins  the  first,  judging  from  the  tetras, 
yields  a litra  of  990  grs.,  while  the  second  only  yields  one  of  less  than 
200  grs.  At  Agrigentum  during  the  same  period  the  litra  appears  to 
fall  only  from  750  to  613  grs.,  and  there  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century  it  stands  as  high  as  536  grs. 

In  the  face  of  such  contradictory  evidence  it  is  hazardous  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  the  weights  of  the  bronze  coins  as  to  the  various 
reductions  of  the  litra  in  Sicily.  Cf.  also  the  bronze  coins  of  Panormus. 

Thermae  Himerenses.  In  B.  c.  408  the  old  town  of  Himera  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  inhabitants  partly  put 
to  the  sword  and  partly  driven  into  exile.  The  remnant  of  the  popula- 
tion was,  however,  permitted  to  settle  within  the  confines  of  the  Rime- 
raean  territory,  at  the  hot  springs  not  far  from  the  old  city  (Cic.  Verr.,  ii. 
35).  Here  a new  city  grew  up  which  was  called  Thermae  or  Thermae 
Himeraeae.  These  thermal  fountains  were  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  opened  by  the  nymphs  at  Himera  and  Segesta  to  refresh  the 
wearied  limbs  of  Herakles  on  his  journey  round  Sicily  (Diod.  iv.  23). 
Hence  the  type  of  Herakles  in  repose. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

OEPMITAN  F emale  head  in  sphen- 
done, around,  dolphins. 

OEPMITAN  Head  of  Hera  in  pro- 
file wearing  stephanos  adorned  with 
fore-parts  of  griffins. 

[B.  M.  Guide 

Head  of  Hera. 

Head  of  Artemis  ; behind,  crescent. 

After  these  coins  there  is  a long 
to  have  struck  money  again  until 
course  of  the  First  Punic  War. 


405-350  (1). 

Victorious  quadriga,  horses  in  high 

action At  Tetradr. 

Herakles  naked,  seated  on  rocks  over 
which  is  spread  his  lion’s  skin  . . . 

At  Didr. 

PI.  XXV.  26.] 

OEPMITAN  Head  of  Herakles  . . - 

M -6 

„ Id -E  -75 

interval,  for  Thermae  does  not  appear 
ifter  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  the 


Under  Roman  Dominion. 


After  circ. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

Id. 

Veiled  female  head. 

Head  of  City  veiled  and  turreted. 


b.  c.  241. 

OEPMITAN  Three  nymphs  standing, 
the  middle  one  veiled. 

AS  11 

„ Veiled  statue  of  City 

holding  cornucopiae 
and  patera  . AS  -8 
„ She-goat  recumbent 

-5 

OEPMITAN  I MEP AlflN  Statue  of 
Stesichorus  leaning  on  staff  and  read- 
ing book AS  10 


THERMAE  H1MEREN8ES  — LEONTINI. 
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Cicero  ( Verr.  ii.  35)  mentions  among  the  bronze  statues  which  Scipio 
restored  to  Thermae  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  that  of  the  City  of 
Himera,  ‘ in  muliebrem  figuram  habitumque  formata  that  of  the  poet 
Stesichorus,  ‘ erat  enim  Stesichori  poetae  statua  senilis  incurva,  cum  libro, 
summo  ut  putant  artificio  facta ; qui  fuit  Himerae  sed  et  est  et  fuit  tota 
Graecia  summo  propter  ingenium  honore  et  nomine,’  etc. ; and  that  of  a 

she-goat,  ‘ etiam  quod  paene  praeterii  capella  quaedam  est scite 

facta  et  venuste.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  find  all  these  three  statues  copied  on  the  latest 
coins  of  Thermae. 


Hipana.  Polybius  (i.  24)  mentions  a town  of  this  name  not  far  from 
Panormus.  The  following  archaic  coin  was  struck  there  : — 


Give.  b.  c.  480. 

I PAN  AT  AN  Eagle  on  capital  of  | Dolphin  and  scallop-shell  . At  Litra. 
column. 

A coin  of  Motya  (q.  v.)  has  very  nearly  the  same  types. 


Hybla  Magna.  The  largest  of  the  three  cities  in  Sicily  which  bore 
the  name  of  Hybla  (Leake,  Num.  Hell.,  p.  60)  stood  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Ht.  Aetna,  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus.  No  coins  are  known 
to  have  been  struck  there  until  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  (see 
also  Megara  Hyblaea). 


After  circ.  b.  c.  210. 


Veiled  female  head  wearing  modius; 
behind,  a bee. 


YBAAS  METAAAC  Dionysos  in  long 
robes  holding  kantharos  and  sceptre. 
A she-panther  jumps  up  to  him  . 

AH  -8 


The  head  on  this  coin  is  that  of  the  goddess  Hyblaea  (Paus.  v.  23). 

Iaeta(/^)-  A Sikel  fortress  and  town  on  a precipitous  mountain, 
about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Panormus.  Its  coins  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Roman  dominion. 


I AITINnN 

kies. 

Bust  of  Artemis 


After  circ.  b.  c.  241 
Head  of  bearded  Hera- 


Head  in  helmet  with  crest,  like  a 
mural  crown. 

Warrior  standing. 


Triskelis,  in  centre  of  which  Gorgon- 

eion AS  -85 

I AITIN.QN  Standing  figure  leaning 
on  spear  surmounted  by 
Phrygian  helmet  . . 

JE  -85 

j)  Warrior  standing 

M .7* 

I A I Tl  NflN  in  wreath  . . . /R  .ft 


ofSv^T/^  Wr,  in,land  f01™  about  twec*y  miles  north-west 
clos/nf  the  - L a Phalcidl<;  colony  from  Naxus,  founded  before  the 

Naxus  zAb  g ^-ntUry -aC-  Unlike  the  other  Chalcidic  colonies 
flaxus,  Zanele,  and  Hrmera,  rt  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  money  on 
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the  Aeginetic  standard  its  first  issues  consisting  of  tetradrachms  of  Attic 
weight,  none  of  which  can  well  be  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century. 

Circ.  b.  c.  500-466. 

laser.  UEONTINON,  AEON,  or  AE  (often  retrograde). 


Fig.  79. 


Victorious  quadriga. 


Lion’s  head  with  open  jaws,  around 
four  corn-grains  . . At  Tetradr. 

[B.  M.  Guide , PI.  IX.  28.] 


Id.  In  ex.  lion  running. 
H.  (Fig.  79.) 

Naked  horseman. 

Lion’s  head,  usually  facing. 
Lion’s  head  to  right. 


Female  head  with  hair  turned  up  and 
wearing  wreath  ...  At  Tetradr. 

Archaic  head  of  Apollo  laur.,  beneath, 
running  lion,  and  around  three  laurel 
leaves At  Tetradr. 

Lion's  head  and  four  corn-grains  . . 

At  Didr.  and  Dr. 

Corn-grain  . . At  Dioh.  and  Obol. 

Corn-grain  * * * At  Hemilitron. 


Id. 


At  Pentonkion. 


Id. 


At  Hexas. 


After  passing  successively  under  the  dominion  of  Gelon  and  Hieron, 
Leontini  regained  its  independence  in  B.  c.  466,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Sicilian  cities,  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose  and  prosperity  until  B.C.  427, 
when  it  became  engaged  in  a struggle  with  Syracuse  which  ended,  circ. 
B.  0.  422,  in  its  reduction  into  a state  of  dependency  on  that  city.  The 
coins  which  belong  to  this  period  are  the  following : — 


Circ.  b.  c.  466-422. 

Inscr.  bEONTI  NON,  bEON,  or  AEON. 


Fig.  80. 


IE0NTIN1  — LILYBAEUM. 
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Head  of  Apollo,  lain-.,  style  progressing 
from  archaic  to  early  fine. 


Similar. 

Lion’s  head  as  above. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


Lion’s  head  with  open  jaws;  around,  four 
corn-grains,  or  three  only,  the  fourth 
being  replaced  by  a lyre,  tripod, 
laurel-leaf,  river-fish,  etc.  (Fig.  80)  . 

rlt  Tetradr.  and  Dr. 

Corn-grain At  Litra. 

Naked  river-god,  Lissus  (?),  holding 
branch  and  sacrificing  at  altar,  be- 
hind, corn-grain  . . . JR  Litra. 

Tripod  between  two  corn-grains ; be- 
tween legs  of  tripod  a lyre.  Mark 
of  value Trias,  HU  -55 

abT  rlTYr  coi?-?yPes  ;t  is  abundantly  evident  that 
wasUthe XnWOrS11PPecf  a L.®orltlni  as  a sun-god  and  that  his  emblem 
llon-  It,1?  »ls,°  quite  clear  that  the  aspect  under  which  this 
The  1 "A  W01slnpped  was  that  of  a beneficent  ripener  of  the  crops 
fm-  Lm  S6  ft8-8  ,ren?™«d  for  its  extraordinary  fertility  (Cm. 
shipped  there.  d’  f Ap° '°’  Demeter  was  tlle  divinity  chiefly  wor- 

Circ.  b.  c.  340. 

Inscr.  AE0NT1N0N  P 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet.  I Didr- 

Romans  did  Ube^n  aglintortrike  monty”86  &U  “t0  *he  handa  of  the 

After  circ.  b.  c.  210. 

Inscr.  AEONTINDN  on  reverse. 


Head  of  Apollo,  quiver  at  shoulder. 

Head  °f  river  god  (?)  bound  with  reeds, 
behind,  crab. 

Bust  of  Demeter  facing,  in  field,  plough. 

Hplo„gh.  De“eter  ™W’  Symbo1- 

tee  h“d»  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
Female  Dionysiac  head  ivy-bound 
Head  of  Apollo,  behind,  plough 

Id.’ 


Lilybaeum. 


Demeter  standing  with  torch,  ears  of 
corn  and  plough  at  her  feet  . .8* 

Demeter  or  Isis  standing  facing  JE  -85 

River-god  seated  on  rock,  holds  branch 

Wllel:S“Piae’iafiel[l-0rab 

Two  ears  of  corn 
Warrior  facing 
Lion,  or  forepart  of  lion 
Two  fishes 
Sacrificial  galerus 


JE  -6 

JE  -65 
JE  • 6 

& -55 

JE  .5 

& -55 


a remnant  of  th^X^W,  Tm®?  by  the  Carthaginians  in  b.c  ,0, 
Dionysius  being  then  settled*^  M°tF  whicl1  had  been  destroy^3  by 
ho M until  it  4,  Xf  “he  Roman  * C^aginian  Zn/- 

AU  ,ts  co“s  are  subsequent  to  th.°  date.  ' “ jW  sieSe  B'  »4i  • 
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After  B.  c.  241. 

Inscr.  AIAYBAITAN  or  Al AYBAITAIC. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Veiled  female  head  in  mural  crown 
within  triangular  enclosure. 


Tripod  (AH  -55)  or  lyre  (Al  -9). 

Serpent  coiled  round  tripod.  Mag. 
ATPATINOY  TTYOinN.  . . 


This  head  has  been  thought  to  represent  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  whose 
tomb  Solinus  states  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  magis- 
trate Atratinus,  whose  name  also  occurs  on  coins  of  Entella,  was 
probably  the  one  of  the  two  quaestors  of  Sicily  whose  residence  was  at 
Lilybaeum.  The  Atratini  belonged  to  the  Sempronia  gens : with  the 
above  inscr.  cf.  Cohen,  Med.  Cons.  Sempronia  2.  Lilybaeum  continued 
to  strike  money  as  late  as  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Longane.  Diodorus  (xxiv.  6)  mentions  a fortress,  Longon,  in  the 
territory  of  Catana.  A river  Longanus  is  also  mentioned  by  Polybius 
(i.  9)  as  being  in  the  Mylaean  plain  (Holm.  Gesch.  Sic.,  i.  345). 


Circ.  B.  c.  466-415. 

AOrTANAION  (retrogr.)  Head  of  Head  of  young  river-god  with  short 
Herakles.  horns At  Litra. 

Megara,  a colony  from  Megara  in  Greece,  was  situated  on  the  coast  a 
few  miles  north  of  Syracuse.  At  an  early  period  the  inhabitants  re- 
moved to  the  neighbouring  Sikelian  town  of  Hybla,  which  thenceforth 
obtained  the  name  of  Megara  Hyblaea. 


After  circ.  B.  c.  210. 

Bust  of  Pallas.  | ME  Bee, Trias  M -65 

The  bee  here,  as  well  as  on  the  coins  of  Hybla  Magna,  refers  to  the 
famous  Hyblaean  honey  (Virg.  Eel.,  i.  55). 

Menaenum  or  Menae  was  an  inland  town  founded  by  the  Sikel  chief 
Ducetius  b.  c.  459,  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Leontini.  After  its 
conquest  by  Dionysius  it  appears  to  have  been  always . subject  to 
Syracuse  until  the  Roman  conquest,  when,  like  most  other  Sicilian  towns, 
it  obtained  the  right  of  coining  in  bronze. 


Period  of  Roman  Dominion. 


Head  of  Serapis,  E or  TT 

Head  of  Apollo  FT 
Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 
Head  of  Hermes. 


MENAINHN  Nike  driving  quadriga 
Pentonkion  A -75 


5J 

)) 

JE 

•75 

Lyre 

n 

JE 

•7 

Asldepios  „ 

JE 

•7 

Two 

torches  crosi 

sed, 

• • ' 

. INI, 

or 

A, 

Tetras,  JE 

•7  " 

-65 

Club, 

• • .,  Trias, 

JE 

•6 

Caduceus,  • •,  He-xas, 
JE  6 
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Zancle,  Messana,  Mamertini.  Zancle,  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Chalcidic  settlements  in  Sicily,  founded  according  to 
Thucydides  (vi.4)  from  Cumae,  and  subsequently  recolonized  from  Euboea. 
Strabo,  however,  asserts  (vi.  p.  268)  that  it  was  a colony  of  Naxus.  The 
name  is  of  Sikel  origin  and  signifies  a Sickle  (SdyxAor) ; it  was  evidently 
given  to  the  locality  on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  the  port 
being  there  enclosed  by  a sickle-shaped  bar  of  sand  (Thucyd.  vi.  4). 

Like  the  other  Chalcidian  colonies,  Rhegium,  Naxus,  and  Himera, 
Zancle  began  to  coin  at  an  early  period  on  the  Aeginetic  standard. 


Before  b.c.  493. 


Pig.  81. 


D ANKbE,  DANK  etc.  Dolphin  within 
a sickle  (the  port  of  Zancle)  . 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  IX.  29.] 


Scallop-shell  within  an  incuse  pattern 
of  peculiar  form  (Fig.  81). 

At  Drachm,  90  grs.,  Obol,  14  grs., 
^ Obol,  2 grs. 


Giro.  b.c.  493-480. 


In  b.c.  493  the  town  of  Zancle  was  treacherouslv  seized  bv  a bndv  nf 

„sfa’ s nr4r,  fr-^or  avhe  aS:' 

weioPW  onli1;  9 ^ Allowing  remarkable  tetradrachm  of  Attic 

e ght  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Samian  occunation 

its  W„g  of  a precIudes 


JJ  It 

Naked  Poseidon  (or  Zeus)  with  1. 
arm  extended  and  r.  arm  raised  and 
grasping  trident  (or  fulmen) ; across 
his  shoulders  hangs  a chlamys. 

wlfH  m IS  a lofty  altar  adorned 
with  honey-suckle  pattern. 

[Num.  Chron.,  1883,  PI.  IX.  2.] 


DANKUAION  Dolphin  1.,  beneath, 
scallop-shell  (Fig.  82) 

At  Attic  tetradrachm  263.5 
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About  this  period  Anaxilas  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  maintained  his 
influence  with  the  Samian  colonists,  changed,  or  induced  them  to  change, 
the  name  of  the  town  to  Messene,  in  honour  of  his  own  Messenian  origin. 
The  new  name  is  said  by  Thucydides  (vi.  4)  to  have  been  given  to 
Zancle  by  Anaxilas  on  his  expulsion  of  the  Samians,  but  the  following 
coins  with  Samian  types  (if  they  are  in  reality  Samian)  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  name  of  Messene  was  in  use  at  Zancle  while  the  Samians 
were  still  in  occupation,  and  this  hjrpothesis  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  similar  Samian  types  occur  on  the  coins  of  Rhegium,  indi- 
cating a close  alliance  between  the  two  cities  while  the  Samians  were 
still  at  Zancle  (p.  92). 


Fig.  83. 


Lion’s  head,  facing  (Fig.  83).  MESSENlON  Calf’s  head  to  1.  . . . 

At  Attic  Tetradr. 

Id.  MES  (retrogr.)  in  incuse  circle  . . . 

At  wt.,  14  grs. 


Another  coin  of  which  the  type  is  more  distinctly  Samian  was  found 
some  years  ago  in  a hoard  near  Messina.  There  were  several  examples 
of  it,  together  with  others  of  Rhegium  and  Messene,  of  the  lion’s  head  and 
calf's  head  type  (Zeit.f.  Hum.,  iii.  p.  135).  Although  they  are  uninscribed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  struck  at  Messana. 


Round  shield,  on  which  a lion’s  scalp, 
facing. 


Prow  of  Samian  galley  (Samaena)  . 

At  Attic  Tetradr. 


As  I have  already  remarked  (p.  92),  the  exact  date  of  the  expulsion  or 
subjection  of  the  Samians  cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  new  coinage,  in- 
augurated by  Anaxilas  in  his  two  cities,  Rhegium  and  Messene,  some 
time  before  his  death  in  B.  c.  476,  in  all  probabilit}7-  marks  the  epoch 
of  their  expulsion.  The  new  types  in  question  are  as  follows  : 


Circ.  b.c. 

Biga  of  mules,  dirf]vr],  driven  hy  a 
bearded  charioteer.  Above  some- 
times Nike  crowning  driver  or 
mules.  In  ex.  laurel-leaf. 

Id. 

Hare. 

ME 2 Hare. 

Inscr.  usually  ME££ANA  Mule-car 
driven  by  female  charioteer  (Mes- 
sana). In  ex.  generally  two  dolphins. 


480-420. 

MESSENlON  ,and  later  MESSANION 
or  ME££ANI0N.  Hare  running. 
Letters  in  field,  A,  B.  Symbols: 
Laurel-branch,  bucranium,  etc.  . . 

At  Tetradr. 

The  whole  in  wreath  . . At  Drachiu. 

MES  (retrogr.)  or  ME€  . AtLitra(l). 

Dolphin  in  wreath  ...  At  Obol  (?)• 

ME££ANlON  Hare  running.  Symbols  : 
Dolphin,  cicada,  locust  feeding  on 
grapes,  ear  of  corn,  flying  eagle,  etc. 

At  Tetradr. 


The  mule-car  is  of  course  an  agonistic  type,  ZiKtXi us  8’  oXwa  baihaXeov 
ixareveiv  (Pind.  Hy  porch.  3).  The  hare  is  a symbol  of  the  worship  of  Pan, 


MESSANA. 
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hnt  see  also  Aristotle’s  explanation  of  these  coin-types  (p.  93  supra). 
The  adoption  of  the  Dorian  dialect  (A  for  E)  should  be  noted  as  mdi- 
Jatlf  the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  Donan  element  in  the 

population. 

b.  c.  420-396. 


Messana  driving  mule-car,  above, 
Nike,  in  ex.  two  dolphins  (Fig.  84). 


Id. 


MECCAN  A Messana  in  mule-car  . 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  B.  5.] 


PE  AflPI  AS  Head  of  goddess  Pelorias, 
r.,  wearing  corn -wreath. 

Hare.  Symbols : Ivy-leaf,  olive- 

spray,  cockle. 

Hare. 


MESSANION  Hare.  Symbols:  Dol- 
phin, hippocamp,  cockle-shell,  head 
of  Pan,  sometimes  with  syrinx,  stalk 
of  corn  with  three  ears  . At  Tetradr. 

MECSANmN  Hare.  Symbols  : Dol- 
phin and  waves,  eagle  devouring 
serpent -At  Tetradr. 

PAN  Pan  naked,  seated  on  rock  covered 
with  nebris,  holding-  in  left  lagobolon, 
and  with  right  caressing  a hare  which 
jumps  up  before  him  . At  Tetradr. 

<t>EP Al  MON  Pheraemon  naked  with 
helmet,  shield,  and  spears,  charging . 

At  Drachm. 

ME^  in  wreath ....  At  Litra. 


ME  in  wreath 


At  4 Litra. 


Bronze. 


MESSANA  Head  of  Messana,  hair 
bound  with  crossing  fillets. 
ME££ANlflN  Hare;  in  ex.  locust. 
PEAHPIA£  Head  of  Pelorias. 


Biga  of  mules  driven  by  Messana  . 

A!  i-o 

Cuttle-fish Al  -75 

ME££ANinN  Trident.  . . AS  A 

In  the  year  B.  c.  396  Messana  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Himilcon.  The  above  described  coins  show  most  clearly 
that  Pan  and  Poseidon  were  the  two  chief  divinities  at  Messana.  The 
long  sandy  spit  called  Peloris  or  Pelorias,  with  its  three  lakes  of  volcanic 
origin,  abounded  both  with  game  and  fish  ‘ duplicem  piscandi  venandique 
praebent  voluptatem’  (Solinus,  v.  3),  and  was  a fitting  home  for  the 
worship  of  the  two  divinities  to  the  existence  of  which  our  coins  bear 
witness.  The  nymph  Pelorias  is  the  personification  of  the  district. 
Pheraemon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeolos,  was  the  local  hero  who,  with  his 
brother  Androkles,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  Sicily  from  the  straits 
to  the  western  point  (Diod.  v.  8). 

Circ.  b.  c.  357-282. 

It  was  long  before  Messana  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  her 
in  b.  c.  396.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  further  coinage  there  until 
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after  the  death  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  when  we  find  the  town  in  a 
condition  to  render  assistance  to  Dion  against  the  younger  Dionysius. 
About  B.  c.  282  the  city  was  seized  and  all  its  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword  by  a body  , of  Campanian  or  Oscan  mercenaries,  who  styled  them- 
selves Mamertini.  The  following  bronze  coins  range  in  style  from  the 
age  of  Timoleon  to  that  of  Agathocles. 


PO?EIAAN  Head  of  Poseidon  lau- 
reate. 

PE  AflPI  A?  Head  of  nymph  Pelorias 
with  flowing  hair  bound  with  corn. 

Id. 

ME??ANinN  Head  of  young  Hera- 
kles  in  lion’s  skin. 


ME??ANinN  Trident  between  dol- 
phins . . IE  i-o 

„ Naked  warrior,  Phe- 

raemon,  in  fighting 
attitude  . IE  95 

„ Nike  in  biga  IE  -85 

Lion  advancing  with  fore-leg  raised, 

above,  club -85 


Circ.  b.  c.  282-200. 

The  Mamertini  derived  their  name  from  Mamers,  an  Oscan  form  of 
Mars.  Soon  after  their  seizure  of  Messana  they  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  greater  part  of  north-eastern  Sicily,  and  were,  in  a short  time, 
strong  enough  to  maintain  their  independence,  both  against  Pyrrhus  and 
Hieron  II  of  Syracuse.  They  allied  themselves  closely  with  their  Cam- 
panian kinsmen  who  seized  Rhegium  in  B.  C.  271,  and  they  were  also 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they 
continued  to  enjoy,  down  to  a late  period,  the  privileges  of  an  allied 
city. 

The  coinage  of  the  Mamertini  is  wholly  of  bronze.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  frequent  types 


Circ.  B.  c.  282-210. 


A A P A N 0 Y Head  of  Adranos  bearded, 
in  Corinthian  helmet. 

A P E 0 ? Head  of  young  Ares  laureate, 
with  short  hair. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

AIO?  or  AIO?  ME*  Head  of 
young  Zeus  laureate,  hair  long. 

APEO?  Head  of  young  Ares. 

Head  of  Apollo  laur. 

A 10?  Head  of  Zeus. 

Female  head. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Artemis. 


MAMEPTlNnN 

Dog.  . IE  -75 

Eagle,  wings  open 
on  fulmen  . 

iE  10 

33  33 

„ -85 

33  33 

„ M -8 

33 

Butting  bull  . . 

IE  10 

33 

Fighting  warrior  . 

IE  -85 

3) 

Hermes  standing 
with  ram  M -75 

MAME  Warrior 

naked,  standing  . . 

AE  55 

Omphalos  . . . -dS  -5 


With  marks  of  value.  After  circ.  b.  c.  210. 

Ilexas.  APEO?  Head  of  young  Ares  \ MAMEPTlNflN  Pallas  armed  . 

xE  -9 


MAMERTINI  — MOR  GANTINA. 
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Pentonkion.  Head  of  Zeus. 

„ Head  of  Ares. 

„ Head  of  Apollo 


Reduced  weight. 

M AMEPTlNnN 


Warrior  fighting  . 
• • • • • or  P 

Dioskuros  beside 
horse  P 

Warrior  standing 
or  seated  P 


Hemilitron . Fore-part  of  bull 


„ Head  of  Apollo 

Trias.  ,, 

Uncia(1).  „ 


•CO 


M AMEPTlNnN  Nike  flying,  hold- 
ing aplustre. 

„ Nike  with  wreath 

and  palm. 


>3 


33 


These  coins  belong  to  the  same  monetary  system  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  Rhegium.  Their  weights  show  a steady  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  copper  litra. 

The  occurrence  of  the  head  of  the  god  Adranos  on  Messanian  coins 
shows  that  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  not  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  his  great  temple  on  Mt.  Aetna  (cf.  Plut.,  Tim.  12, 
’ Abpavov  deov  TLixcofxevov  biatfiepovrcDS  iv  o\rj  SueAia),  in  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  which  more  than  a thousand  splendid  dogs  were  kept,  which,  according 
to  Aelian  (Hist.  An.,  xi.  20),  appear  to  . have  been  the  Mt.  St.  Bernard 
dogs  of  antiquity,  friendly  guides  to  strangers  who  had  lost  their  path. 
Adranos  was  an  armed  god,  and  partook  of  the  nature  both  of  Ares  and 
of  Hephaestos.  His  cultus  was  probably  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  he  seems  to  be  identical  in  origin  with  Adar  or  Moloch, 
to  whom  the  dog  -was  also  sacred  (Movers,  i.  340,  405). 


Morgantina  was  a Sikel  town  of  some  importance,  which  lay  in  the 
fertile  plain  watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  river  Symaethus  and  its 
tributaries.  Although  Morgantina  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
we  have  no  connected  account  of  its  history.  Its  coins  may  be  classified 
by  style  in  the  following  periods  : — 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 


Bearded  head  bound  with  taenia. 


MORCANTINA  (retrogr. ) Ear  of  corn. 

At  Litra. 


Circ.  B.  c.  420-400. 


MOPT ANTINflN  Head  of  Artemis. 
„ Head  of  Pallas, 

facing. 

j)  Head  of  Hermes, 

facing. 


Naked  horseman  with  spear  At  Litra. 
MOPTA  . . . Nike  seated  on  rocks, 
holding  wreath,  beneath,  corn-gi'ain  . 

At  Litra. 

Similar  type At  Litra. 


Bronze.  Circ.  b.  c.  340. 


MOPT  ANTINjQN  Head  of  Pallas  in 
richly  adorned  helmet,  behind,  owl. 


Lion  devouring  stag’s  head,  serpent 
coiled  beneath  him  . . . A]  1-05 
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Head  of  Sikelia  bound  with  myrtle  . | MOPTANTINnN  Eagle  on  serpent. 

AS  -8 

AAKO?  Head  of  Apollo  laureate.  „ Tripod  . AS -6 

Motya  (i.  e.  spinning  factory — Schroeder,  P/toen.  Sprache , p.  279)  was  a 
Phoenician  emporium  on  a small  islet  which  lay  off  the  west  coast  of 
Sicily,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Lilybaean  promontory.  The  island 
was  united  to  the  mainland  by  an  artificial  mole.  Possessing  a good 
harbour,  Motya  rose  to  be  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  so  remained  until  in  B.  c.  39 7 it  was  attacked  by  Dionysius,  who 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

The  coins  of  Motya,  like  those  of  the  other  Carthaginian  settlements 
in  Sicily,  are  imitated  from  the  money  of  the  Greeks,  chiefly  from  the 
coins  of  the  nearest  important  town,  Segesta,  but  also  from  those  of 
Agrigentum.  The  adoption  of  Agrigentine  types  at  Motya  may,  how- 
ever, be  connected  with  the  victory  of  Agrigentum  over  Motya  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (v.  25,  2).  Sometimes  they  bear  the  Punic  inscr. 
sometimes  the  Greek  MOTYAION. 


Coins  with  Punic  inscr.  Circ.  b.  c.  480-420. 


Eagle  with  closed  wings. 
Female  head. 

Id. 

Id. 


Crab 

Dog  gnawing  stag’s  head 
Dog  standing  . . . . 

Half  man-headed  bull 


At  Tetradr. 
At  Didr. 

At  Didr. 

At  £ Obol. 


Head  of  nymph  facing, 
phins. 

Id. 

Gorgon-head. 


Circ.  b.c.  420-397. 


around,  dol- 


Crab 


Palm-tree 
Id.  . . 


At  Didr.  and  Obol. 

. . At  Obol. 

. . At  Obol. 


Trias.  Gorgon-head  . • • Palm-tree 

Uncia  (X).  Fore-part  of  horse.  Id. 


AS  -8 
AS  4 


Coins  with  Creek  inscr.  Archaic  and  Transitional. 


Eagle  on  capital,  serpent  in  beak. 
Head  of  nymph,  hair  tied  with  cord 
passing  four  times  round  it. 

Head  of  nymph. 


Dolphin  and  scallop  . . . At  Obol. 

Naked  youth  riding  sideways  on  gallop- 
ing horse At  Didr. 

Dog  standing At  Didr. 


Mytistratus  was  a strongly  fortified  place  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
between  the  modern  Mmmmeli  and  S.  Caterina  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  24). 
Its  coins  are  of  bronze  and  belong  to  about  the  time  of  Timoleon. 


Circ. 

Head  of  Hcphaestos  in  conical  cap. 

Id. 

MYTI  Id. 

The  largest  of  these  coins  is 
Syracuse. 


b.  c.  340. 

V M in  wreath  * * * Hetnilitron,  AS  i-*5 

• • • 

T VM  Three  rays  or  spokes  of  a wheel. 

AS  *8 

Free  horse AS  -6 

usually  restruck  on  large  bronze  of 


MOTYA  — NAXUS. 
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Nacona.  The  site  of  this  town  is  unknown.  Its  coins  are  of  bronze, 
and  belong  to  a good  period  of  art. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  400. 


NAKON[AION  Head  of  nymph,  hair 
gathered  up  behind  and  bound  with 
coi'd  wound  three  times  round  it. 

Id. 

Young  head  with  short  hair,  wearing 
wreath. 


Silenos  riding  on  ass,  holds  kantharos 
and  thyrsos,  . • • . Trias , JE  -6 5 

Goat,  grapes,  and  ivy- leaf  • Uncia , JE  -5 
N — A Kantharos  ...  Trias,  JE  -6 


In  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  Nacona  was  held  by  Campanian 
mercenaries  who  had  come  over  to  Sicily  in  B.  c.  412,  just  too  late  to 
help  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse.  These  soldiers  of  fortune,  after 
serving  the  Carthaginians  for  a time,  subsequently  settled  at  various 
inland  cities,  among  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  coins,  were  Nacona, 
Entella,  and  Aetna : — 


KAMPANflN  Head  of  Persephone 
with  wreath  of  corn. 

Id. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 


NAK[fiNH]£  Pegasos,  beneath,  hel- 
met   JE  -75 

NAKflNAIPlN  Free  horse,  beneath, 

helmet JE  -7 

N A Head  of  trident  between  dolphins. 

JE  i-o 


Naxus  was  the  most  ancient  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily : it  was  a colony 
from  Chalcis  and  derived  its  name  we  may  suppose  from  a preponderat- 
ing contingent  from  the  island  of  Naxos.  Of  the  early  history  of  this  place 
little  is  known,  but  between  B.  c.  498  and  476  it  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  Hippocrates  of  Gela  and  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of 
Syracuse.  In  b.  c.  461  it  seems  to  have  recovered  its  autonomy,  which 
it  retained  until  its  destruction  in  b.  C.  403  by  Dionysius. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  480.  Aeginelic  Standard. 


Fig.  85. 


Head  of  Dionysos  with  pointed  beard 
and  ivy-wreath. 


N AX  I ON  Bunch  of  grapes  (Fig.  85). 

At  Drachm,  wt.  90  grs. 
At  Obol,  wt.  1 5 grs. 


Some  specimens  of  these  early  drachms  of  Aeginetic  weight  are 
than  the^iddta  o^tho  s^ixfch  century™  ‘°  ‘°  * ^ “<*  ^ 
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■ Circ.  b.  c.  461—415.  Attic  standard. 


Head  of  Dionysos,  of  early  style,  with 
long  beard  and  hair  in  bunch  be- 
hind bound  with  ivy- wreath  (Fig. 
86). 

Id. 

Id. 


N AX  I ON  Bearded  Silenos  of  strong 
archaic  style,  naked,  with  pointed 
ear  and  long  tail,  seated  on  the 
ground  facing  with  head  in  profile ; 
he  holds  a wine-cup  with  one  hand 
and  leans  on  the  other.  HI  Tetradr. 

,,  Id.  ...  Hi  Drachm. 

„ Bunch  of  grapes  . . . 

Hi  Litr.  or  Obol. 


Circ.  b.c.  415-403. 


Fig.  87. 


Head  of  Dionysos  bearded,  bound  with 
broad  band  adorned  with  ivy-wreath 
(Fig.  87). 

NAZIflN  Head  of  Apollo,  laur.  ; 
behind,  laurel-leaf. 

NAZIflN  Head  of  young  Dionysos 
ivy-crowned. 

In  the  Berlin  Museum  there  is 
resembles  the  coin  with  PP0KAH£, 
NE0P0AI.  It  is  supposed  by  Holm 
wore  issued  by  the  Naxians,  after 
Mylae,  where  they  found  a new  hoi 

A££  I N 0£  Young  horned  head  of 
river-god  Assinus. 


N A Z 1 0 N Similar  Silenos,  but  of  softer 
and  more  refined  style,  seated  .on  the 
ground,  from  which  a vine  springs ; 
he  holds  thyrsos  and  kantharos  . . 

Hi  Tetradr. 

Similar ; to  r.  a term ; sometimes  with 
artist’s  signature,  PP0KAH£  . . 

Hi  Didr. 

Naked  Silenos  seated,  holding  wine-skin, 
kantharos,  and  branch  of  ivy;  in  front 
a vine  grows  ....  Hi  Tetradr. 

a coin  which  in  style  and  type 

but  instead  of  NAZIflN  it  reads 
( Gesch . Sic.,  ii.  432)  that  these  pieces 
le  destruction  of  their  old  town,  at 
3 (Diod.  xiv.  87). 

Similar  Silenos  . . . HI  ^ Drachm. 


NAXUS—  PANORMUS. 
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NAZinN  Young  head  of  river-god  Bunch  of  grapes  . Ad  Litr.  or  Obol. 
Assinus  crowned  with  vine-leaves. 

NAZI  Head  of  bearded  Dionysos  Similar  . . • • Ad  Litr.  or  Obol. 

crowned  with  ivy. 

The  river  hero  called  Assinus  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Asines 
of  Pliny  (iii.  88)  and  the  Acesines  of  Thucydides  (iv.  25),  the  modern 
Cantara. 


Neapolis.  See  Naxos. 

Panormus  {Palermo)  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  Phoenician 
towns  in  Sicily.  Its  Greek  name,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  here, 
as  everywhere  else  in  Sicily,  the  Greek  language  was  predominant  at 
least  in  early  times.  Before  the  great  repulse  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Hirnera,  in  B.C.  480,  no  coins  whatever  were  struck  at  Panormus.  No 
Phoenician  people  had  in  those  early  days  adopted  the  use  of  money. 
It  was  doubtless  due  to  the  victory  of  Gelon  at  Hirnera  that  the  Greeks 
were  able  to  extend  their  language  and  civilization  even  to  the  Phoe- 
nician settlements  in  the  western  portion  of  the  island.  Hence  in  the 
Transitional  period  the  coins  of  Panormus  bear  for  the  most  part  Greek 
inscriptions. 

Circ.  b.c.  480-409. 


PANOPMITIKON  (retrogr.)  Head 
of  Apollo,  hair  rolled. 
PANOPMITIKON  Head  of  Nymph. 
Head  of  Nymph. 

PANOPMO[£  Head  of  young  river- 
god. 


Head  of  Nymph,  hair  turned  up  be- 
hind under  diadem.  Inscr.  m and 

II B. 


Slow  quadriga,  horses  crowned  by  Nike. 

Ad  Tetradr. 

Dog Ad  Didr. 

PANOPMOS  Dog  . . Ad  Didr. 

Forepart  of  man-headed  bull  . . . . 

Ad  Litr. 

r*(  ziz),  of  which  many  ex- 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Dog,  in  field  above,  head  of  Nymph 

At  Didrachm. 


A few,  however,  have  the  Punic  inscr. 
planations  have  been  offered,  none  of  them 


The  word  II B occurs  frequently  on  coins  both  of  Segesta  and  Eryx. 
Its  j uxtaposition  on  this  coin  with  the  equally  unexplained  Phoenician 
ziz,  looks  as  if  it  were  a Greek  transcript  of  the  same  word.  The  Due  de 
h,aJ!  suggested  that  ^ is  the  Phoenician  name  for  the  island 
of  Sicily  ( Bulletino  Arch.  Nap.  N.  S.  i.  p.  171).  See  also  Schroder  (Phoen. 
fjr.,  ^).  27  ) and  Friedlander  {Num.  Zeit.,  1870,  p.  26).  It  may,  however, 
be  simply  the  Phoenician  name  for  Panormus  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr .,  p.  26). 


Poseidon  seated  on  rock  with  trident 
and  dolphin, 
pv  Similar. 

Head  of  Nymph ; around,  dolphins. 


)"*  Naked  youth  riding  on  man-headed 

hull At  Litr.  or  Obol. 

P ANOPMO?  Similar.  Ad  Litr.  or  Ob. 
Poseidon,  as  above  . Ad  Litr.  or  Ob. 


The  signal  successes  of  the  Carthaginian  arms  in  Sicily  between  b.c. 
409  and  4°5>  and  the  consequent  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
devastated  Greek  towns  into  Panormus,  led  to  the  coinage  by  the  latter 
0 money  on  a far  more  liberal  scale  than  before.  The  Greek  language 
now  entirely  disappears,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  how  from  an  entire 
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lack  of  artistic  originality  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily  were  driven  to  copy 
the  types  of  the  money  of  their  enemies. 


Head,  usually  of  Persephone,  copied 
from  coins  of  Syracuse  of  the  best 
period  of  art.  Around,  dolphins. 

Head  of  Nymph  with  hair  in  sphen- 
done. 

Young  male  head,  and  dolphins. 

Dolphin  and  scallop ; mark  of  value. 

Head  of  Nymph  ; hair  in  sphendone. 


After  circ.  B.c.  409. 

pi  Victorious  quadriga 


Dog  standing 


At  Tetradr. 


At  Didr. 


55 

55 


Free  horse  ....  At  Didr. 
Eagle  devouring  hare  . At  Litr.(l) 

Half  man-headed  bull 

At  Litr.  or  Obol. 
Similar,  or  whole  bull.  Id. 


Head  of  young  river-god. 

The  inscr.  on  the  last  described  coins  sometimes  runs 
(money)  of  the  citizens  of  Panormus  (■?). 


Bronze  with  marks  of  value. 


The  following  bronze  coins  may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century : — 


Iiemilitron.  pi  Cock, 

Trias.  „ Id. 

Hexas.  „ Id. 


a: -95 

a: -75 
M -6 


The  weight  of  the  litra,  of  which  these  coins  are  fractions,  can  hardly 
be  ascertained.  The  hemilitron  yields  a litra  of  380  grs.,  while  the  trias 
points  to  one  of  604  grs. 


Bronze  without  marks  of  value. 


Circ.  b.c.  400-254. 


pi  Boar  running. 

Head  of  Hera  wearing  stephanos. 
Head  of  Apollo  laureate. 


Man-headed  bull  . . 

pi*  Id.  above,  sun  . . 

„ Pegasos  . . . . 


. JE  -65 
. M -85 
. AS  -7 


Gold.  Time  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  following  little  gold  coins  with  the  Greek  letters  PA  in  mono- 
gram, if  they  be  of  Panormus,  would  seem  to  have  been  struck  during  the 
temporary  occupation  of  Panormus  by  the  Greeks  under  Pyrrhus  in 
B.C.  276. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet.  PA  (in  mon.)  Owl  . . . N.  8-3  grs. 

Head  of  Apollo.  „ Lyre  • • • & 5-4  grs. 

In  b.  C.  254  Panormus  was  captured  by  the  Romans,  under  whose  rule 
it  retained  its  municipal  freedom,  and  remained  for  many  years  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 


PANOJRMUS—PIACUS. 
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Bronze , ivith  Greek  inscr.  TTANOPMITAN. 


After  b.c.  254. 


Bust  of  Pallas. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Earn  standing  over  Janus’  head. 
Female  head. 

Hermes  seated  on  rock. 

Head  of  Persephone. 

Heads  of  the  Dioskuri. 

Earn. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 

Head  of  Aphrodite  in  stephane. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


Head  of  Persephone  .... 

IE 

105 

Female  figure  standing  with  patera  and 

cornucopiae 

IE 

1-0 

Triskelis  with  Medusa  head  in 

centre. 

M 

•95 

Eagle  on  fulmen 

M 

•95 

Eagle  with  spread  wings 

IE 

•85 

Altar 

M 

•7 

Flaming  altar 

M 

•7 

Poppy-head  and  ears  of  corn  . 

M 

•65 

Inscr.  as  above,  in  wreath  . . 

M 

•7 

Id 

M 

•7 

Prow 

M 

•5 

Dove 

IE 

•45 

Warrior  standing,  holds  patera 

JE 

• 6 

Later  than  the  above  is  a series  of  coins  with,  on  the  reverse,  the 
Graeco-Latin  inscription  TTOR  (for  PORTVS 1)  in  monogram.  Obv.  Heads 
of  Janus,  Zeus,  or  Demeter.  Still  later  is  another  series,  ohv.  Head  of 
Zeus,  rev.  Military  figure  or  front  of  Temple,  accompanied  by  the 
abbreviated  names  of  Homan  magistrates. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Panormus  received  a Roman  colony  (Strab. 
vi.  272).  Its  bronze  coins  continued  to  be  issued  for  some  time  longer, 
bearing  the  names  of  various  resident  magistrates,  e.  g.  Man[ius]  Acilius 
Q[uaestor]  ; Axius  Naso  ; Q.  Baebius ; Cato  ; Crassipes ; Cn.  Dom.  Procos ; 
Q.  Fab.;  L.  Gn. ; Laetor.  II  VI R ; P.  Terentius,  etc.  These  coins  follow 
the  Homan  system,  the  As  being  distinguished  by  the  head  of  Janus, 
the  Semis  by  that  of  Zeus,  and  the  Quadrans  by  that  of  Herakles.  On 
some  specimens  the  inscription  is  written  PANHORMITANORVM.  The 
heads  of  Augustus  and  Livia  also  occur. 

Paropus  ( Collesano ),  (Polyb.  i.  24)  probably  stood  between  Cephaloe- 
dium  and  Himera.  It  coined  in  bronze  during  the  period  of  Roman 
dominion  after  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War. 


After  circ. 

Head  of  Apollo  laur. 


b.c.  241. 

PAP.QPIN.QN  Hunter  standing,  rest- 
ing on  spear  ; beyond  him  a running 
dog M -8 


Petra  ( Petralia ),  an  inland  town  near  the  sources  of  the  southern 
Himeras.  It  was  subject  to  Carthage  until  the  end  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  after  which  it  struck  bronze  money. 


After  b.c.  241. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 


ri£TP€l NGN  Female  figure  standing 
beside  column JE  .75 


Piacus,  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  as  ttuXls  SiKtXCas.  The  site  is  quite 
unknown.  u 
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SICILY. 


Circ.  b.  c.  415-400. 

PI  AKIN  [ON  Head  of  young  river-  Dog  seizing  a fawn  by  the  throat  . . 

god  horned,  and  laureate.  Between  M -7  Hemilitron,  wt.  70  grs. 

the  letters  are  the  marks  of  value 


(Imhoof-Blumer,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  26.) 

In  style  the  head  on  this  coin  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
laureate  head  on  the  tetradrachms  of  Catana  (B.  M.  Cat.  Sic.,  p.  45,  no.  25). 
Piacus  may  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 
The  river  symbolized  by  the  dog  seizing  a fawn  may  be  one  of  the 
torrents  which  descend  at  times  from  Aetna,  perhaps  the  Acis. 

Segesta,  west  of  Panormus,  was  a non-Hellenic  town  in  the  district  of 
Sicily  inhabited  by  the  Ely  mi.  It  stood  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
hill,  skirted  by  a deep  ravine,  through  which  flows  a torrent  which 
empties  itself  into  the  river  Crimisus.  According  to  a local  tradition 
the  city  owed  its  foundation  to  Egestos,  the  son  of  a Trojan  maiden 
Segesta  by  the  river-god  Crimisus,  who  met  her  in  the  form  of  a dog 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.,  i.  550,  v.  30). 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Segestans  were  engaged  in  continual 
hostilities  with  the  Selinuntines,  doubtless  concerning  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  territories.  These  disputes  gave  occasion  for  the 
Athenian  intervention  in  Sicilian  affairs,  and  subsequently  to  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  whom  Segesta  became  dependent 
B.  c.  409.  The  silver  money  of  Segesta,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  a Greek  city,  affords  but  slight  indications  of  barbarism, 
unless  indeed  the  words  II B and  II A are  to  be  taken  as  such.  It 
ranges  from  the  archaic  period  down  to  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian 
invasion  in  b.c.  410,  when  it  suddenly  ceases.  The  Segestan  coin- 
types were  copied  both  at  Moty a on  the  west  and  at  Panormus  on ' the 
east  of  Segesta. 

Circ.  b.c.  500-480. 


Fig.  88. 

Inter.  £AI"E£TAIIB,  £Ei"E£T All BEMI,  etc.,  usually  retrograde. 

The  word  E M I may  signify  that  the  coins  (didrachms)  on  which  it 
occurs  are ‘halves’  of  the  tetradrachm,  the  principal  silver  coin  in  most  of 
the  other  Sicilian  cities.  But  see  Yon  Sallet’s  remarks  (Z.  f.  A.,  1. 
p.  278  sqq.),  where  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  EMI  here  stands  for 

etut,  ‘ I am  Segesta.’  If,  as  some  suppose,  the  Phoenician  w or d \ * — 
the  Gk.  fy/xos  or  Panormus,  then,  when  compounded  with  SETESTA.  the 
word  II B (supposing  it  to  be  a Greek  form  of  PO  may  mean  the  ‘port  of 
Segesta,’  to  t&v  Alyecrricov  kfiTiopiov  (Strab.  vi.  266,  272). 


2 ft  I 


PIA  CUS — SEGESTA. 
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Types : — 

Head  of  Nymph  Segesta  of  archaic 
style  with  hair  turned  up  behind 
under  her  diadem  (Fig.  88). 

Head  of  Nymph  facing. 


Dog  (river  Crimisus),  often  accompanied 
by  symbols:  At ur ex- shell  oi  coin-giam. 

41  Didr.  and  Litra. 
Dog.  Symbol : Wheel . M Trihemiobol. 


Circ.  B.  C. 

SATE^TAIIB  or  SEFE^TAIIB 

Head  of  Segesta,  her  hair  variously 
arranged,  in  sphendone  or  other- 
wise. 


480-415. 

Dog,  river  Crimisus;  the  head  of 
Segesta  in  field  above  . . -41  Didr. 


j 


l 

r> 

(, 


Circ.  B.c.  415-409. 


Fig.  89. 


^ETECTAIIA  Head  of  Segesta; 
hair  in  sphendone,  adorned  with 
stars.  Symbol:  Ear  of  corn  (Fig.  89). 


CETECTAIIB  Victorious  quadriga 
driven  by  female  figure  holding 
ears  of  corn,  above,  flying  Nike. 

Head  of  Segesta,  hair  in  knot  behind, 
and  bound  by  cord  passing  four 
times  round  it.  The  whole  in  ivy 
wreath. 

ETESTAION  [or  nN]  Head  of 
Segesta,  hair  bound  with  cord  passed 
thrice  round  it,  or  enclosed  in  sphen- 
done, or  rolled  up  behind. 

Head  of  Segesta,  three-quarter  face, 
between  two  laurel  boughs. 

Forepart  of  dog. 

Dog’s  head. 


ETEST  AlflN  Youthful  hunter  naked, 
accompanied  by  two  dogs,  his  conical 
. cap  falls  back  upon  his  shoulders ; 
he  holds  two  javelins  and  stands 
with  one  foot  resting  on  a rock. 
Before  him  is  a terminal  figure  . 

41  Tetradr. 

Similar .41  Tetradr. 


ETECTAION  Dog  standing  ; in  front 
a murex-shell 41  Didr. 


CETECTAIIB  Dog  standing,  some- 
times beside  stalk  of  corn,  or  devour- 
ing head  of  stag 

41  Didr. 

41  ^ Dr.  and  £ Litra. 
ETECT  Al  ON  Dog  standing.  Symbols : 
Murex,  gorgoneion  ...  41  Litra. 
CETE  around  a large  H . 41  £ Litra. 
41  Hexas. 


The  young  hunter  on  the  beautiful  tetradraehms  of  Segesta  is 
v probably  the  river  Crimisus,  who,  according  to  Aelian  ( Far.  Hist.,  ii.  33), 
! was  worshipped  at  Segesta  in  human  form:  Aiyeo-rcuoi  8e  rov  YlopiraKa  kch 
I T0V  Kptgtcroy  kcu  tov  TeA/jUtra-on  kv  avbpu>v  elbei  TLp.S)<n.  The  Dog,  his  special 
1 attribute,  serves  here  to  distinguish  the  figure.  On  the  didrachms  the 
tt  same  river  is  symbolized  by  the  Dog. 

L 
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Bbonze.  Before  11.  c.  409. 


Tetras.  Head  of  Segesta. 

Hexas.  Id. 

„ HEIA£  (retrogr.)  Head  of 
Segesta. 


Dog M -8 

Id.  >•  (beneath, sometimes  a weasel?) 

7E  -8—65 

Dog M 65 


From  the  weights  of  these  coins  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  real 
weight  of  the  copper  litra,  as  the  tetras  of  which  the  weight  is  132  grs. 
yields  a litra  of  396  grs.,  while  the  hexas  (wt.  86  grs.)  yields  one  of 
516  grs.  Cf.  B.  M.  Cat.  Sic.,  p.  136. 


After  b.  c.  241. 


For  more  than  a century  and  a half  Segesta  was  a mere  dependency  of 
Panormus,  and  struck  no  money  whatever,  unless  indeed  we  suppose 
that  the  didrachms  with  Segestan  types  and  the  Punic  legend  ziz,  here 
described  under  Panormus,  were  struck  at  Segesta. 

When,  however,  after  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  Segesta  had 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  obtained  once  more  the 
right  of  coinage,  though  only  in  bronze.  The  Segestans  now  made  the 
most  of  their  traditional  Trojan  descent,  claiming  relationship  with  the 
Romans  on  this  ground,  ‘ Segesta  est  oppidum  pervetus  in  Sicilia  quod 
ab  Aenea  fugiente  e Troia  atque  in  haec  loca  veniente  conditum  esse 
demonstrant.  Itaque  Segestani  non  solum  perpetua  societate  atque 
amicitia,  verum  etiam  cognatione  se  cum  populo  Romano  conjunctos  esse 
arbitrantur  ’ (Cic.  Verr.,  iv.  33). 


Head  of  Segesta  veiled  and  turreted. 

Id. 

Id. 

ErESTAIHN  Similar. 


^ETE^TAinN  Aeneas  carrying  An- 
chises  . . . M -8 

„ Warrior  standing  . . 

M -85 

„ Warrior  beside  horse. 

& -75 

„ Id & -7 


Under  Augustus  we  find  Segesta  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of 
coinage  (B.  M.  Cat.  Sic.,  p.  137);  but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the  autonomous  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Imperial  series. 

Selinus  (2e\ivoe is,  lvovs),  the  most  western  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily,  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Selinus  and  a few  miles  west 
of  that  of  the  Hypsas.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river,  which  in  its 
turn  was  called  after  the  wild  celery,  <re'A.i vov  (apium  graveolens),  which 
grew  plentifully  on  its  banks.  As  an  emblem  of  the  worship  of  the 
river,  the  Selinuntines  adopted  from  the  first  the  leaf  of  this  plant  as  the 
badge  of  their  town,  <ni\xjio\ov  ?j  irapacnuxov  rijs  ttoXccos  (Plut.  Pyth.  Orac., 
xii.),  placing  it  upon  their  coins,  and  dedicating,  on  one  occasion,  a 
representation  of  it  in  gold  in  the  temple  ol  Apollo  at  Delphi 

(Plut.  l.c.). 

* 


il 


SEGESTA — SELINUS. 


i 
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Before  circ. 


Selinon  leaf  (Fig.  90). 

Selinon  leaf. 

Obols  or  Litrae  and  smaller  coins 


b.  c.  466. 


. 90. 

Incuse  square  triangularly  divided  into 
eight  or  more  parts  . /It  Didr. 

Selinon  leaf  in  incuse  square,  letters 
CEAI,  sometimes  in  the  corners  . 

At  Didr. 

also  occur. 


Circ.  b.  c.  466-415. 

In  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily  in  b.  c.  480,  Selinus 
appears  to  have  sided  with  the  invaders  (Diod.  xi.  21).  During  the 
period  of  general  prosperity  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants, 
b.  c.  466,  Selinus  rose  to  considerable  power  and  wealth,  xpwar&  T ’ exoucu 
rd  pe v tbia,  ra  8e  /cat  kv  rots  tepots  ear t 2eA.ti/owrtots  (Thuc.  vi.  20).  It  must 
have  been  quite  early  in  this  period  of  peace  that  Selinus  was  attacked 
by  a devastating  pestilence  or  malaria,  caused  by  the  stagnant  waters  in 
the  neighbouring  marsh  lands  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2,  70).  On  that  occasion 
the  citizens  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  Empedocles,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  which  was  noised  abroad  through  all  Sicily.  The  philosopher  put 
a stop  to  the  plague,  it  would  seem,  by  connecting  the  channels  of  two 
neighbouring  streams,  /cat  KarajiL^avra  yX.vKavai  ra  pevfxaTa  (Diog.  Laert. 
1.  c.).  In  gratitude  for  this  deliverance  the  Selinuntines  conferred  upon 
Empedocles  divine  honours,  and  their  coin-types  still  bear  witness  to  the 
depth  and  lasting  character  of  the  impression  which  the  purification 
of  the  district  made  upon  men’s  minds.  The  coins  of  this  period  are  as 
follows : — 


Fig.  91. 


CEAINONTION  Apollo  and  Artemis 
standing  side  by  side  in  slow  quad- 
riga,  the  former  discharging  arrows 
from  his  bow  (Fig.  91). 


£ E A I N 0 £ The  river-god  Selinus  naked, 
with  short  horns,  holding  patera  and 
lustral  branch,  sacrificing  at  an  altar 
of  Asklepios,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
cock.  Behind  him  on  a pedestal  is 
the  figure  of  a bull,  and  in  the  field 
above  a selinon  leaf  . . At  Tetradr. 
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SICILY . 


Apollo  is  here  regarded  as  the  healing  god,  a\e£l ko.ko$,  who,  with  his 
radiant  arrows,  slays  the  pestilence  as  he  slew  the  Python.  Artemis 
stands  behind  him  in  her  capacity  of  dkddvia  or  aouUva,  for  the  plague 
had  fallen  heavily  on  the  women  too,  coo-re  /cat  tos  yvvainas  bvaroKelv  (Diog. 
Laert.  1.  c.).  On  the  reverse  the  river-god  himself  makes  formal  libation 
to  the  god  of  health  in  gratitude  for  the  cleansing  of  his  waters,  while 
the  image  of  the  Bull  symbolizes  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  on  the 
occasion. 


SEAINONTION  Herakles contending 
with  a wild  bull  which  he  seizes  by 
the  horn,  and  is  about  to  slay  with 

his  club 

[Gardner,  Types,  PI.  II.  16,  17]. 


HY\bA£  River  Hypsas  sacrificingbefore 
altar,  around  which  a serpent  twines. 
He  holds  branch  and  patera.  Behind 
him  a marsh  bird  (stork)  is  seen 
departing.  In  field,  selinon  leaf  . . 

At  Didr. 


Here  instead  of  Apollo  it  is  the  sun-god  Herakles,  who  is  shown  strug- 
gling with  the  destructive  powers  of  moisture  symbolized  by  the  Bull, 
while  on  the  reverse  the  Hypsas  takes  the  place  of  the  Selinus.  The 
marsh  bird  is  seen  retreating,  for  she  can  no  longer  find  a congenial  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hypsas  now  that  Empedocles  has  drained  the  lands. 


EYPYMEAOCA  (retrogr.)  Head  of 
Nymph  Eurymedusa  wearing  sphen- 
clone.  Behind  her,  a stork. 


£ E A I N 0 i (retrogr.)  Head  of  young 
river-god  Selinus  with  hull’s  ear  and 
horn.  Behind,  selinon  leaf 

Al  Drachm. 


Eurymedusa  appears  to  have  been  a fountain-nymph,  for  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Achelous  was  so  called  (Preller,  Gr.  Myth.,  2nd  ed.  ii.  392, 
note  2). 


Nymph  or  goddess  seated  on  a rock 
receiving  to  her  bosom  an  enormous 
serpent,  which  stands  coiled  and 
erect  before  her. 


£.  E A I N 0 E Man-headed  bull ; above, 

sometimes,  selinon  leaf 

At  Litra  or  Obol. 


The  obverse  of  this  coin  represents  perhaps  the  goddess  Persephone 
visited  by  Zeus  in  the  form  of  a serpent  (Eckhel,  ii.  p.  240).  The  Bull 
on  the  reverse  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  to  be  the  tauriform  Dionysos,  the 
offspring  of  the  union  of  Persephone  with  the  divine  serpent ; but  it 
seems  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  other  Selinuntine  coin-types  to 
suppose  that  the  river  Selinus  is  here  symbolized. 


Circ.  b.  c.  415-409. 


£EAlNONTION  Nike  driving  quad- 
riga, horses  in  high  action.  In 
exergue,  ear  of  corn,  and  in  field 
above,  a wreath. 


£EAlNONTION  River-god  sacrificing, 
as  on  the  earlier  tetradrachms  . •< 

At  Tetradr. 


The  didrachms  of  this  period  resemble  in  type  those  of  the  Transitional 
period. 

Head  of  Herakles  bearded  or  beardless  £EAlNONTION  Victorious  quadriga> 
in  profile  or  three-quarter  face.  horses  in  high  action  : above,  selinon 

leaf At  £ Drachm. 


SELINUS— SOLUS. 
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Bkonze. 

Trias.  Head  of  young  river-god.  | Selinou  leaf  ■ JE  -75-  wt.  I3‘"'  grs- 

The  weight  of  the  Litra  according  to  this  coin  would  be  552  grs. 

Selinus  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  B.  c.  409,  and  although  the 
Selinuntines  are  from  time  to  time  mentioned  in  later  ages,  the  city  was 
never  again  in  a position  to  strike  its  own  coins. 

Silerae.  The  site  of  this  town  is  quite  uncertain,  nor  is  it  even 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author.  Its  rare  bronze  coins  belong  to  the 
time  of  Timoleon. 


Circ.  b.  c.  340. 

£IAEPAinN  Fore-part  of  man-  CIA  Naked  warrior  charging 

headed  bull.  iE  m and  -75 

Solus  was  a Phoenician  town  of  no  great  importance  some  twelve 
miles  east  of  Panormus.  Although  it  was  always  a dependency  of 
Carthage,  some  of  its  coins  bear  Greek  inscriptions  and  betray  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  Greek  religious  ideas.  The  earliest  Soluntine  coin 
at  present  known  is  a didrachm  copied  slavishly  from  one  of  the  coins  of 
Selinus  described  above.  1 


Before  circ.  b.c.  409. 


Herakles  contending  with  bull. 


Cock. 

Hermes  seated,  in  front  caduceus. 


COAONTINON  River-god  sacrificing. 
Symbols : Selinon  leaf  and  stork  . 

At  Didr. 

{ODD  Tunny-fish  ....  At  Obol. 
„ Bow  and  case  ...  At  Obol. 


The  word  Kfra  (Kaphara,  village)  is  supposed  to  be  the  Phoenician 
name  of  Solus. 


Circ.  b.c. 

Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

Id. 

COAONTINON  Similar. 

Head  of  Pallas  facing. 


405-350. 

N"i2D  Hippocamp A]  *7 

No  inscr.  Tunny-fish  . . . . A]  -5 

N1S2  Crayfish  * j j Hemilitron 

JE  -8,  wt.  1 16  grs. 
,,  Id.  • • • Trias  JE  -7,  wt.  69  grs. 
„ Naked  archer  kneeling  . JE  -55 


Circ.  b.  c.  340. 


Head  of  Persephone  in  corn- wreath. 
^ Head  of  Pallas  in  close  helmet. 


N‘“i2D  Man-headed  bull  . . . A5  1— 8 

Prancing  horse  and  caduceus  . JE  -8 


B™ei  thAi7fal\  °f  panormus.  Solus  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Solunthim  ™ ° kear  ^ as  a municipal  town  under  the  name  of 
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After  b.  c.  241. 


Head  of  Pallas. 


Id. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

Id. 

COAONTINUJN  Dolphin. 

Male  head  with  -earring  and  pointed 
beard. 

Id. 


COAONTINujN  Head  of  Poseidon  . 

vE  -85 

„ Wreath  . .IE  • 9 

COAONTINDN-  Naked  warrior  . 

IE  ■ 7 

„ Sepia  . . . IE  ■ 5 

Tunny-fish M .5 

Id IE  -55 

Prancing  horse IE  -5 


Stiela  or  Styella,  described  by  Stepb.  Byz.  (s.  v.  2rneAAa)  as  a fortress 
of  the  Sicilian  Megara.  Leake  ( Num . Hell.,  p.  70)  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Alabon,  which  flows  into  the  Megarian  gulf. 


Circ.  b.  c.  415-405. 


Young  male  head  laureate,  in  front, 
branch  of  selinon  (?). 


£TIA  Forepart  of  man-headed  bull  . 

At  Drachm  and  | Drachm. 


The  head  on  these  coins,  although  not  horned,  is  probably  intended  for 
a river-god.  In  expression  it  is  quite  unlike  a head  of  Apollo,  and  may 
be  compared  with  certain  similar  heads  on  coins  of  Catana. 


Forepart  of  man-headed  bull. 


STIEAANAIO  Young 
sacrificing  at  altar  . 
(Millingen,  Considerations , p.  143.) 


male 


figure 
. M 


Syracuse.  The  earliest  coins  of  Syracuse  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Geomori  or  Gamori,  who,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  first  colonists  among  whom  the  lands 
had  been  allotted.  We  cannot  assign  these  coins  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  before  which  time  Syracuse  (like  Athens 
before  Solon’s  time)  must  have  used  the  money  of  some  other  state. 


Before  circ.  B.  c.  500. 


$VRA(?OGON  or  5VRA  Slow  quad- 
riga (Fig.  92). 

Horseman  riding  one  and  leading 
a second  horse. 


92. 

Incuse  square  divided  into  four  parts. 
In  the  centre  the  head  of  a nymph  or 
goddess  of  ai’chaic  style.  At  Tetradr. 
Similar At  Didr. 


These  are  probably  the  earliest  examples  of  coin-types  referring  to 
agonistic  contests.  That  they  do  not,  however,  allude  to  any  particular 
victory  in  the  games  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  types  are 
from  the  first  made  subservient  to  the  denominations  of  the  coin ; thus 
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the  quadriga  is  made  use  of  to  indicate  a Tetradmchm,  while  two  horses 
stand  for  a Didrachm , and  a man  riding  a single  horse  is  the  distinctive 
type  of  the  Drachm. 

The  head  in  the  centre  of  the  reverse  may  be  assumed  to  be  that 
of  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  island  of  Ortygia,  Artemis,  who  is 
identified  with  the  water  nymph  Arethusa,  although  on  these  early 
specimens  the  head  is  not  accompanied  by  the  dolphins  which  on  later 
coins  symbolize  the  salt  waves  of  the  harbour  surrounding  the  island  ol 
Ortygia  in  which  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  gushed  forth. 


Circ.  B.  c.  500-478. 


To  this  period,  which  terminates  with  the  death  of  Gelon,  may  be 
attributed  the  following: — 


Fig.  93. 


CYRApOCION 

CYRAKOCION 


Female  head  sur- 
rounded by  dolphins. 
Id. 


CYRA  Female  head. 
Female  head. 


Id.  (no  dolphins). 


Quadriga  with  Nike  above  (Fig.  93) 

At  Tetradr. 

Man  riding  one  and  leading  a second 

horse  

[Gardner,  Types,  PI.  II.  7, 1 1]  At  Didr! 

Horseman At  Drachm. 

^eP^a AtLitra. 

CYRA  Wheel  ....  At  Obol. 


In  the  _ year  b.c.  480  Gelon  gained  his  famous  victory  over  the 
Caithagimans  at  Hituera,  and,  by  the  intervention  of  his  wife  Demarete 
concluded  a peace  with  his  vanquished  foes,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  so  much  more  favourable  than  they  had  been  led  to  expect  tlrnt  in 

Pentekontalitra  (or 


Fig.  94. 
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In  the  issue  of  these  magnificent  coins  immediately  after  a great 
victory,  which  for  the  Sicilian  Greeks  was  an  event  fully  as  momentous 
as  the  contemporary  victories  over  the  Persians  at  Salamis  and  Plataea 
were  for  the  people  of  Greece  proper,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  they 
would  have  been  made  in  some  way  commemorative  of  the  occasion,  and 
it  has  consequently  been  suggested  that  the  Lion  on  the  reverse  may  be 
a symbol  of  Libya,  as  it  certainly  is  on  some  Carthaginian  coins.  But  it 
may  be  contended  that,  if  any  allusion  to  the  vanquished  Carthaginians 
had  been  meant,  it  would  surely  have  been  contained  in  the  principal 
type  and  not  in  a mere  adjunct  symbol.  The  head  of  Nike  and  the 
victorious  quadriga  both  refer  to  agonistic  victories  and  not  to  victories 
in  war.  The  Lion  may  consequently  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  main 
type  as  symbolizing  the  god  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  held,  who 
may  therefore  in  this  instance  have  been  Apollo.  (Cf.  the  contemporary 
coins  of  Leontini  where  the  Lion  is  the  constant  symbol  of  that  God.) 

Besides  the  dekadrachm  there  is  a tetradrachm  and  an  obol  of  this 
coinage.  (Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  PI.  I.  n,  12.) 

Circ.  b.c.  480-415. 


The  earlier  coins  of  this  period,  which  have  been  elsewhere  attributed 
by  me  (op.  cit.  p.  io)  to  the  reign  of  Hieron,  are  distinguished  by  the  sea- 
monster  or  pistrix , which  replaces  the  lion  in  the  exergue  of  the  reverse. 
If  the  lion  symbolized  games  held  in  honour  of  Apollo,  the  pistrix  in  a 
similar  way  may  have  indicated  Poseidon  as  the  divinity  in  whose  name 
the  contests  took  place.  The  tetradrachms  with  the  pistrix  are  of  a 
somewhat  hard  style,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  early  transitional 
period.  The  hair  of  the  goddess  on  the  obverse  is  variously  arranged  on 
different  specimens,  but  is  usually  bound  with  a plain  cord  or  fillet. 


Fia.  96. 


Durincr  the  Democracy  which  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the  Geloman 
dvnastv°in  b.c.  4 66,  the  tetradrachms  of  Syracuse  exhibit  a greater 
freedom  of  style  and  variety  of  treatment  than  had  been  previously  usual 
Fieri  05-97).  The  head  of  the  goddess  assumes  larger  proportions,  and 
the  su^ounc/ing  dolphins  are  less  formally  arranged  and  less  conspicuous. 
The  hair  of  the  female  head  is  sometimes  confined  in  a sphendone,  some 
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times  in  a bag  or  saccos,  and  sometimes  gathered  up  and  bound i by  a cord 
passing  four  times  round  it.  (Cf.  B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVII.  35,  36-) 


It  is  in  this  period  that  the  coinage  of  bronze  commences  at  Syracuse. 


£YPA  Head  of  nymph. 


| Sepia Trias  M -6-4 


Circ.  B.  C.  415-405. 


It  is  probable  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armaments 
B.c.  412,  great  reforms  were  effected  in  the  coinage  of  Syracuse.  One  of 
these  appears  to  have  been  the  institution  for  the  first  time  of  a coinage 
in  gold. 


Head  of  Heraldes  in  lion’s  skin  . . 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVII.  39.] 
£YP  A Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Pallas. 


£YP  A Quadripartite  incuse  square  with 
female  head  in  centre  . K wt.  18  grs. 
Aegis  on  which  Gorgon  head  . . . . 

N wt.  1 1 grs. 
£YPA  Quadratum  incusum  with  wheel 
in  centre A”  wt.  9 grs. 


For  the  value  in  silver  of  these  gold  coins,  see  my  Coinage  of  Syracuse , p.  1 7- 


Fig.  98. 


Another  innovation  which  must  also  have  been  introduced  about  this 
time  was  that  the  die-engraver  was  permitted  to  place  his  name  on  the 
coins  (Fig.  98  and  B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVII.  40,  with  artist’s  name  E Y M HN  0 Y). 
This  shows  that  the  beauty  of  the  State  currency  was  now  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  public  interest.  The  list  of  Syracusan  die-engravers  is  given 
p.  100.  The  tetradrachms  now  become  highly  ornate  in  style  and  great 
variety  is  apparent  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  of  the  goddess  on  the 
obverse,  while  on  the  reverse  the  horses  of  the  chariot  now  no  longer 
walk,  but  are  in  high  action,  galloping  or  prancing. 

About  this  time  the  letter  tl  begins  to  be  seen  on  coins  of  Syracuse  and 
other  Sicilian  towns.  We  can  fix  no  exact  date  when  it  came  into 
universal  use,  but  for  convenience  sake  we  may  be  allowed  to  attribute 
all  coins  with  £YPAKO£ION  to  the  period  before  the  accession  of  Diony- 
sius, B. c.  405.  Those  with  £YPAKO£lflN  would  be  for  the  most  part 
subsequent  to  that  date. 

A new  type  for  the  drachm  was  introduced  about  this  time : — 
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CYRAKOSION  Head  of  goddess  with  AEYKA^PI^  Hero  naked,  armed  with 

dolphins.  helmet,  shield,  and  sword,  charging 

to  r At  Drachm. 

Leucaspis  was  a native  Sicilian  hero,  who,  according  to  Diod.  (iv.  23), 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sicanians  slain  by  Herakles  on  his  passage 
from  Syracuse  across  the  centre  of  the  island.  A later  variety  of  this 
drachm  recurs  in  the  next  period. 

Circ.  B.C.  405-345. 


To  the  time  of  Dionysius  and  his  successors  must  be  classed  the  finest 
of  all  the  Syracusan  coins  both  in  gold  and  silver. 


Fig.  99. 


£.  Y P A K 0 £ 1 0 N Head  of  goddess. 
^YPAKO^IDN  Young  male  head 
(river  Anapusl). 


Herakles  and  lion  (Fig.  99).  A 90  grs. 
£YPAK02inN  Free  horse.  A 45  grs. 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Cr.,  PI.  B.  13.] 


If  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  at  this  time  as  1 : 15  as 
has  been  supposed  (Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  p.  79))  these  coins  must 
have  passed  as  pieces  of  100  and  50  litrae  respectively. 


Fig.  ioo. 


Head  of  Persephone  crowned  with 
corn-leaves  and  surrounded  by 
dolphins.  Beneath,  in  faint  cha- 
racters EYAINETOY  (engraver’s 
name). 


SYPAKOCIHN  Victorious  quadriga 
in  exergue,  AOAA,  helmet,  thorax, 
greaves,  and  shield  (Fig.  100) . 

TRDekadr.  667-5  grs. 
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Female  head  with  hair  in  net ; around, 
dolphins,  signed  K I M Cl  N 


Similar  (Fig.  ioi) 


At  Dekadr. 


Of  these  two  magnificent  dekadrachms  the  one  which  is  signed  by 
Euainetos  is  the  chef  cV oeuvre  of  the  art  of  coin-engraving,  and  as  such  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  recognized  in  antiquity,  for  it  served  as 
a model  not  only  for  the  coins  of  many  other  Sicilian  towns  (e.  g.  Panor- 
mus,  Centuripae,  etc.),  but  for  some  coins  in  Greece  proper,  such  as  those 
of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXII.  24]. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  Syracusan  tetradrachms  of  this  age  the 
following  by  Kimon  and  Eukleides  are  the  most  striking : — 


R 


Fig.  102. 


A P E O 0 £ A Head  of  Arethusa  facing, 
her  hair  floating  in  loose  locks, 
among  which  dolphins  are  swim- 
ming. On  the  hand  across  her 
forehead  the  artist’s  name  K I MjQN. 


£YP AKO^IHN  Quadriga;  above, Nike: 
in  exergue,  ear  of  corn  (Fig.  1 o 2 ) . . 

At  Tetradr. 


Fig.  103. 


SYPAKOSION  Head  of  Athena 
facing,  in  richly  adorned  helmet 
with  crest  and  feathers.  On  it  the 
artists  name  EYKAEIAA,  around, 
dolphins. 

There  are 
without  the 
following  drachms : — 

Head  of  Athena  facing,  as  on  coin  by 

Eukleides 

[Gardner,  Types,  PI.  VI.  40>  35.] 


Pei sephone  with  torch,  driving  vic- 
torious quadriga  : in  exergue,  ear  of 
corn  (Fig.  103)  . . .At  Tetradr. 

a 


£YPAK02inN  Leucaspis  with  helmet, 
spear,  and  shield,  in  fighting  attitude 
before  an  altar.  In  front,  a dead  ram. 

HI  Drach  m. 


drach°mhaOn  tVi1?1”8  i?peat-  for, the  ™ost  Part  the  tyP*  of  the  tet 
the  wheel  ?ho  „b„f  distinS“ishes  the  litre,  „ 


many  other  fine  tetradrachms  of  this  time,  both  with  ai 
names  of  artists  (Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  PI.  V.),  also  tl 
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Head  of  nymph. 

Id. 

Id. 

£YPAKO£l[nN  Id. 


Bronze  Coinage. 

Star  in  quadripartite  inc.  sq.  . IE  -65 
SYPA  Wheel  and  two  dolphins.  IE  -65 

„ Sepia IE  -6 

Trident IE  • 45 


Circ.  B.c.  345-317. 

In  B.  c.  345  Timoleon  of  Corinth,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
great  goddesses  of  Sicily,  Demeter  and  Persephone,  left  his  native  land 
to  fulfil  his  divine  mission  of  liberating  Sicily  from  her  tyrants  (Plut., 
Tim.  8 ; Diod.  xvi.  66).  The  democratical  form  of  government  was  now 
re-established  at  Syracuse.  At  the  same  time  an  entirely  new  currency 
was  issued,  whei’ein  electrum  supplanted  the  pure  gold  previously  in 
circulation.  By  this  change  the  State  effected  a saving  of  some  20  per 
cent.  (Head,  op.  cit.,  p.  26).  The  Corinthian  silver  stater,  equivalent  in 
value  to  an  Attic  didrachm,  was  also  substituted  for  the  tetradrachm  as 
the  principal  silver  coin. 

Electrum  Coinage. 


Fig.  104. 


£YPAKO£inN  Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Apollo.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI. 
XXVI.  34.] 

IEYC  EAEYOEPIOS  Head  of  Zeus. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXVI.  35.] 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Aretliusa. 

Silver 


^nTEIPA  Head  of  Artemis  (Fig.  104). 

EL.  112  5 grs.=  ioo  litr. 

SYPAKOSinN  Tripod 

EL.  56-2  grs.  = 50  litr. 

„ Pegasos 

EL.  33-7  grs.  = 30  litr. 

„ Lyre  ....... 

EL.  28-12  grs.=  25  litr. 
Sepia.  . . EL.  11-25  grs.=  10  litr. 

Coinage. 


Fig.  105. 


IEY£  EAEYOEPIO£  Head  of  Zeus. 

SYPAKOCinN  Head  of  Pallas  in 
Corinthian  helmet  without  crest. 


£YPAKO£inN  Pegasos.  [Imhoof, 

Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  B.  16J 

At  Stater  132  grs.=  io  litr. 

Pegasos  (Fig.  105) 

At  Stater  135  grs.=  io  litr. 
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Head  of  Arethusa  with  dolphins. 

Head  of  Kyane ; symbol,  lion’s  head 
(mouth  of  fountain). 

Head  of  Arethusa. 

Head  of  Kyane  (symbol,  lion’s  head). 
Id.  Id. 

Head  of  Pallas  facing. 

Janiform  female  head  laureate. 


Pegasos  . . 

Pegasos 

Half  Pegasos  . 

Id 

Sepia  . . 

Horseman 
Free  horse 


HI  40-5  grs.  = 3 litr. 

Ht  40-5  grs.  = 3 litr. 

Ht  20' 2 5 grs.=  i^  litr. 
At  20-25  grs-=I2  litr. 
At  13-5  grs.=  i litr. 

At  33-75  grs.  = 2^  litr. 
At  27  grs.  = 2 litr. 


The  prevalence  of  the  Pegasos  as  a Syracusan  type  is  of  course  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  money  of  Corinth.  The  head  of  Zeus  Eleutherios 
and  the  free  horse  speak  for  themselves  as  symbols  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Another  important  reform  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Timoleon  was  the  issue  of  bronze  coins  of  substantial  weight  and  having 
an  intrinsic  value  in  themselves,  although  still  perhaps  representing  a 
value  somewhat  greater  than  their  weight.  These  heavy  bronze  coins 
were  probably  struck  to  meet  a demand  for  money  in  the  Sikel  districts 
of  Sicily  which,  by  Timoleon’s  means,  were  brought  into  direct  and 
frequent  intercourse  with  Syracuse. 


Bronze  Coinage. 


Inscr.  SYPA  or  £YPAKO£inN. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 
Id. 

Head  of  bearded  hero,  Archias,  in 
Corinthian  helmet. 

Head  of  Persephone. 

Head  of  Aphrodite. 

Head  of  Anapus  facing. 

Female  head. 

IEY£  EAEYOEPIOS!  HeadofZeus. 
Id.  [Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  B.  17.] 

Id. 

Id. 

Id.  [Imhoof,  op.  cit.,  PI.  B.  18.] 

Id.  [Imhoof,  op.  cit.,  PI.  B.  19  and  20.] 

Head  of  Kyane  (?)  facing. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

EA]AANI0[£]  HeadofZeus. 
[Imhoof,  op.  cit.,  PI.  B.  21.] 

Head  of  Apollo.  [Imhoof,  op.  cit., 
PI.  22.] 


Star-fish  between  two  dolphins  HI  1 
Sea-horse JE 


Pegasos  and  dolphin 


Pegasos  .... 

Half  Pegasos  . 

Half  Pegasos  . 

Dolphin  and  scallop 
Free  horse 
Half  Pegasos  . . . 

Fulmen  .... 

Sepia 

Swastica  .... 

Shell ; around,  three  dolphins,  or 

JE 

Id JE 

Pegasos je 

Dog  barking ^ 


JE 


JE 


JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE  1 

JE 

•95- 

JE 

JE 


Dog  lying,  head  reverted 


JE 


i5 

8 

05 

85 

6 

65 

7 

o 

95 

65 

65 

9 


sepia. 

7 

55 

7 
7 


tWofTblf  A T °eklst  of  Syracuse  18  most  appropriate  at  the 
time  of  Timoleon  s recolonization.  With  regard  to  the  river  Anapus  and 
the > fountain  Kyane,  see  Aelian  ( Far.  Hist.,  xxxiii.).  P d 

Sioilv  ebi?flStEf  ^es®.?yfacusan  bronze  coins  were  extensively  used  in 
thel^wnfy^  the  SlkGl  t0™’  aS  blanks  whicl/to  strike 
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Reign  of  Agathocles,  b.c.  317-289. 

The  coins  struck  while  Agathocles  was  ruler  of  Syracuse  do  not  all 
bear  his  name.  They  fall  into  three  periods,  as  follows : — 

I.  b.  c.  3 1 7-310.  Gold.  Attic  drachms,  tetrobols,  and  diobols. 

Silver.  Tetradrachms,  staters  (Corinthian),  and  drachms. 
Bronze. 

All  reading  SYPAKOSIflN  and  without  the  name  of  Agathocles. 

II.  b.  c.  310-307.  Gold.  Stater  reading  ATAOOKAEO^. 

Silver.  Tetradr.  „ ' £YP AKOSIHN  — AT AOOK AEI Ot. 

„ „ KOPA£ — AT  AOOKAEIOSL 

„ „ KOPAS! — AT  AOOKAEO^. 

Bronze  coins  „ £YPAKO£lflN. 

* III.  b.c.  307-289.  Gold.  Staters  (wt.  90  grs.)  reading — 

ATAOOKAEOS  BASIAEOS. 

Bronze  coins  with  same  inscr. 

Silver.  Corinthian  staters  of  reduced  weight. 


Period  I.  Circ.  B.c.  317-310. 
Gold  and  Silvee.  Attic  Weight. 


Fig.  106. 


Head  of  young  Ares  (?)  laureate. 

[B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXXV.  27.] 

Head  of  Persephone. 

Head  of  Persephone  (Fig.  106). 

CYPAKO^IflN  Head  of  young  Ares  (?) 

laur.  [Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PL  B.  23.] 
Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  Corinthian 
helmet. 


SYPAKO^IflN  Biga.  Symbol:  Tri- 
skelis  . . . . 

N.  Drachm  and  Tetrobol. 
„ Bull . . EL  Diobol. 

„ Quadriga.  Symbol : 

Triskelis  . . 

At  Tetradr. 

Triskelis At  Drachm. 

£YPAKO£l.QN  Pegasos.  Symbol: 

Triskelis  . . At  Corinthian  Stater. 


Beonze. 

CYPAKOCIflN  Head  of  Persephone.  Bull  butting.  Symbols  and  letters 

various . . . . ...  M .9-7 

Young  male  head  laur.  Triskelis A5-75 

The  Triskelis  or  Triquetra  does  not  occur  on  any  Sicilian  coins  before 
the  time  of  Agathocles,  who  appears  to  have  adopted  it  in  virtue  of  his 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  all  Sicily. 
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The  type  of  the  gold  coins  above  described  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  gold  staters  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 


Period  II.  Circ.  b.  c.  310-307. 


Gold  and  Silver.  Attic  Weight. 


Young  head  wearing  elephant’s  skin. 


ATAOOKAEOS  Winged  Pallas  armed, 
standing ; at  her  feet,  owl  S.  Stater. 


This  coin  was  probably  struck  soon  after  the  victory  of  Agathocles 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  (Diod.  xxii.  n),  b.c.  310,  before  which 
he  let  fly  a number  of  owls,  the  favourite  birds  of  Athena,  which,  perch- 
ing  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers,  revived  their  fainting 

spiiits.  The  absence  of  the  royal  title  proves  that  it  was  struck  before 
b.c.  307. 


107. 


^YPAKOCIGN  Head  of  Persephone 
with  flowing  hair. 

KOPAS  Similar  (Fig.  107). 


ATAOOKAEIO?  Nike  erecting  tro- 
phy. Symbol:  Triskelis  At  Tetradr. 

ATAOOKAEIOS:  or  AT AOOKAEOC 

Similar At  Tetradr. 

Little  by  Httie  Ag-athoeles  seems  to  have  taken  into  his  own  hands 
the  right  of  coinage,  for  the  inscription  SYPAKOSIHN  is  first  dropped  on 

The  a°dfectiv?  ATAOOKA^O^  finally’  ^ be  S6en’  Up°n  the  b™nze. 
the  type  ^ agrees  perhaps  with  NIKH  understood  in 


SYPAKOSinN  Young  male  head 
diademed. 

£ GT  E I P A Head  of  Artemis. 
SYPAKOSIHN  Head  of  Pallas  in 
crested  Corinthian  helmet. 

Head  of  Pallas  as  above. 

Id. 


.bronze. 

Lion.  Symbol : club 


SYPAKOSIHN  Fulmen 

Pegasos  


SYP AKO^IflN  Horseman 
>j  Fulmen  . 


. A -85 

. A -8 5 
. A- 85 

A -8-65 
• & -55 


Period  III.  b.c.  307-289. 


H<he1meft.rallas  “ CrCSted  Corinfti”>  | ArAOOKAEOS  BASIAEOS  Fulmen. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXV.  30.]  **  9°  C’S' 
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Similar  (helmet  without  crest). 


Pegasos.  Symbol : Triskelis  or  star  . . 

At  108  grs. 


[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXV.  31.] 

SHTEIPA  Head  of  Artemis.  AI"AOOKAEO£  BA£IAE0£  Fulmen. 

I ‘ & -85 


The  gold  staters  of  this  time  follow  the  old  Syracusan  gold  standard 
which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  (p.  154).  But  as  gold  in  the 
time  of  Agathocles  was  only  worth  about  twelve  times  as  much  as  silver, 
whereas  in  that  of  Dionysius  it  had  stood  at  .15 : 1,  the  stater  of  90  grs. 
would  be  equivalent  only  to  80  silver  litrae  instead  of  100,  as  of  old.  In 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  altered  relations  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
weight  of  the  Corinthian  stater,  as  issued  at  Syracuse,  was  propor- 
tionately reduced  from  10  to  8 litrae. 


Democracy , B.  c.  289-287. 

On  the  death  of  Agathocles  republican  institutions  were  restored  for 
the  space  of  about  two  years,  during  which  the  worship  of  Zeus  Eleu- 
therios  becomes  again  apparent  on  the  coinage. 

^flTEIPA  Head  of  Artemis.  AI02  EAEYOEPIOY  Fulmeu  JE  -8 

AI0£  EAEYOEPIOY  Head  of  Zeus.  SYPAKOSIHN  Fulmen  . . JE  -8 


IJicetas,  b.  c.  287-278. 


Next  follows  the  tyranny  of  Hicetas,  whose  name  appears  as  chief 
magistrate  on  the  gold  money  only.  The  silver  and  bronze,  which  as  I 
have  elsewhere  shown  ( Coinage  of  Syracuse,  p.  54)  can  only  belong  to  the 
time  of  Hicetas,  are  without  his  name. 


Fig.  108. 


£YPAKO£lflN  Head  of  Persephone. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXY.  32.] 

Head  of  Persephone  with  long  hair. 
Symbols : Bee,  bucranium,  etc.  (Fig. 
108). 


EPI  IK  ETA  Biga.  Symbols:  Moon, 
star,  [sun],  etc.  . . A 67-5  grs. 

SYPAKO^IflN  Quadriga.  Symbol: 
Star,  etc At  202-5  grs. 


Of  the  above  coins  the  gold  drachm  was  worth  60,  and  the  silver  coin 
1 5 litrae.  The  tetradrachm  was  never  struck  at  Syracuse  after  the  reign 
of  Agathocles. 


£YPAK0£inN  Head  of  Persephone  Biga.  Symbol:  Star  . . . JE  -9-8 

with  long  hair. 

AI0£  EAAANIOY  Young  laureate  SYPAKOSIHN  Eagle  on  fylmen . • 

head  of  Zeus  Hellenios.  ^ 

[Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PI.  XI.  25.] 
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This  last  type  was  adopted  by  the  Mamertines  after  their  seizure  of 
Messana,  b.  c.  282 ; the  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  Mamei’tino  coin  is, 
however,  there  called  Ares. 


Time  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily , B.  C.  278-276. 

The  following  Syracusan  coins  probably  belong  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhus’s 
expedition  into  Sicily  (Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  p.  58): — 


Head  of  Persephone,  hair  long. 


SYPAKOSIHN  Similar. 

„ Head  of  young 

Heraldes. 


SYPAKOCinN  Nike  in  biga  . . . 

K 67-5  grs. 

Torch  in  oak-wreath  . . M 10 

Pallas  in  fighting  attitude  iE  -9--8 


This  Pallas  Promachos  is  the  Macedonian  Athena  Alkis,  a type  which 
first  occurs  on  coins  struck  by  Ptolemy  Soter  in  Egypt  for  Alexander 
the  son  of  Roxana,  next  on  silver  coins  of  Pyrrhus  struck  during  his 
Italian  and  Sicilian  campaigns,  and.  on  these  bronze  Syracusan  coins,  and 
again  on  the  coins  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  B.  C.  377-239,  and  on  those  of 
Philip  V,  b.c.  220-179. 


Hieron  II,  b.c.  275-216. 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  one  of  his  young  officers  named 
Hieron  was  elected  general  of  the  army.  He  soon  rose  to  great  power 
in  the  Councils  of  the  Republic,  and  after  his  victory  over  the  Mamer- 
tines, B.  c.  270,  received  the  title  /3a<nAeuy. 

Head  of  Persephone  (various  symbols).  1 IEPHNOS!  Biga  . . If  67^  ffrs. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XL VI.  30.]  | 8 

The  silver  coins  which  belong  to  the  reign  of  Hieron  may  be  divided 
into  five  classes  as  follows  : — 


Class  A.  With  inscr.  I EPC.N 0?. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLVI.  32.] 


Pegasos 


HI  90  grs. 


Class  B.  With  inscr.  BASIAEOS  IE  PH  NOS  and  portrait  of  Hieron. 


Fig.  109. 


Head  of  Hi&ron  diademed. 


M 


Quadriga  (Fig.  109) 

2R  432  grs.  = 32  litr. 
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Class  C.  With  .inscr.  SYPAKOSIOI 

Head  of  Gelon  diademed. 

Id. 

Head  of  Hieron  or  Gelon. 

Id. 


I“EAGN0£  and  portrait  of  Gelon. 

Biga  . . . . HI  108  grs.  = 8 litr. 

Eagle  on  fulmen  HI  54  grs.  = 4 litr 

SYPAKOSIOI  XII 

HI  13-5  grs.  = i litr. 

SYPAKOSIOI  rEAGNOS  XII  . 

HI  13-5  grs.=  1 litr. 


Class  D.  With  inscr.  BASdAI^^AS!  (MAI^TI  AOS  and  portrait  of  Philistis. 


Fig.  1 10. 


Head  of  Philistis  veiled. 
Id. 

Id. 


Quadriga  . HI  243  grs.  = 20  litr.  (I). 
Id.  (Fig.  no)  HI  216  grs.=  i6  litr. 
Biga  . . . HI  67-5  grs.  = 5 litr. 


The  head  of  Queen  Philistis,  the  wife  of  Hieron,  on  these  coins  should 
be  compared  with  that  of  Arsinoe  on  the  contemporary  Egyptian 
coinage.  Whether  the  Gelon  of  the  coins  is  the  son  of  Hieron,  who  died 
before  his  father,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  a portrait  of  the 
original  tyrant  of  that  name,  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  deified  founder 
of  the  royal  house,  is  doubtful.  The  use  of  Roman  numerals  at  Syracuse 
before  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Romans  is  proved  by  the  litrae 
reading  SYPAK02I0I  TEAGNOS  XII.  Cf.  bronze  coins  of  Rhegium  and 
the  Mamertini  of  the  same  date,  also  with  Roman  numerals.  The  silver 
litra  marked  XII  must  have  been  valued  at  12  copper  litrae,  or  litrae  of 
account  (Head,  oj).  oil.,  p.  74). 


Class  E.  Gold  and  Silver,  with  inscr.  £1  KEAIGT  AN. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled.  Biga  ....  A 67-5  grs.  = 60  litr. 

Id.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLVI.  34.]  Quadriga  Hi  108,  54  and  27  grs.  = 8,  4, 

and  2 Litrae. 

On  all  the  coins  of  this  class  there  is  a monogram  composed  of  the 
letters  I and  £,  which  may  stand  for  IEPGNO£  — £YPAKO£IGN. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  241,  when  Sicily  was 
divided  between  the  Romans  and  Hieron,  the  coins  with  this  inscription 
were  probably  struck  for  circulation  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
latter. 

Bronze  coins,  reading  IEPGNOS. 

Biga 

Armed  horseman  . 


Head  of  Hieron. 
Id. 


v.  . HI  14 
. . M \ o 
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Head  of  Poseidon. 
Head  of  Persephone. 
Head  of  nymph. 
Head  of  Persephone. 
Head  of  Apollo. 


I 


Trident 

Pegasos  

Id 

I E Bull ; above,  club  . 
Free  horse 


. . HC  -85 

. H5  -9 
. . M ■ 6 

. M -7-*65 
. . M -65 


Hieronymus,  b.  c.  216—215. 


Hieron  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hieronymus  m B.  c.216 
following  are  the  coins  which  were  struck  during  his  short  reign- 

BACIAEO  £ lEPHNYMOY 


The 


Head  of  Persephone. 


Fulmen 

A 33-75  grs.  = 3°  litr- 


Head  of  Hieronymus  (Fig.  in). 
Similar. 


„ „ Fulmen  Hi  324  grs. 

135  grs.  & 67-5  grs.  = 24,  10  & 5 btr. 
Similar HL-85 


Democracy,  b.c.  215-212. 


Fig.  112. 


After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymus,  a Republic  was  once  more 
proclaimed.  Syracuse  did  not,  however,  return  to  the  Roman  alliance, 
which  had  been  assiduously  cultivated  by  Hieron  and  which  his  grandson 
had  most  unwisely  broken  off.  The  great  Greek  city  of  the  West  fell 
before  the  Roman  arms  in  B.c.  212,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  whole 
island  was  a province  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  following  are  the 
coins  which  belong  to  this  latest  period  of  Syracusan  autonomy : — 


Female  head  1.  wearing  stephanos 
adorned  with  floral  ornaments. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

[B.M.  Guide,  PI.  XL VII.  36.] 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Zeus  (Fig.  1 1 2). 

Head  of  Persephone 

[B.M.  Guide,  PI.  XLVIT.  39.]’ 

M 2 


£YPAKO£inN  Chariot  of  six  horses 
N 67-5  grs.  = 60  litrae. 
£YPAKO£lflN  Artemis  huntress  with 
dog  . . . . N 45  grs.  = 40  litr. 

SiYPAKOSIflN  Id.Ht.162 grs.=  1 2 litr. 
,,  Fulmen  Ht  108  grs.  = 8 litr. 
,,  Quadriga  At  216  grs.  = 16  litr. 
„ Id.  . H!  108  grs.  = 8 litr. 
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Head  of  bearded  Herakles  . 

[B.M.Gmde,  PI.  XLYII.  38.] 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Persephone. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Herakles 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr,,  p.  33.] 


^YPAKOCIflN  Biga  At 8 1 grs.  = 6 litr. 

„ Nike  carrying  trophy  . . . 

At  54  grs.  = 4 litr. 

,,  Zeus  resting  on  spear  . . . 

At  135  grs.  = 10  litr. 

„ Nike  (1)  with  scroll  and  palm  . 

At  33-75  grs.  — 2\  litr. 

SYPAK02I0I  Owl 

At  16-87  grs.  = i£  litr. 

SYPAKOSIOI  :•  XIII 

At  13-5  grs.=  i litr. 
SYPAK02I0I  X 1 1 At  7 • 4 grs.  = £litr.  (?). 


The  figure  of  Zeus  resting  on  a spear  has  been  shown  by  G.  Abeken 
( Annali  delV  Inst.  1839,  p.  62)  to  represent  the  statue  of  Zeus  Strategos  or 
Jupiter  Imperator  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Verr.,  iv.  58).  That  of  Artemis 
is  probably  also  the  copy  of  some  famous  statue. 

The  Roman  numerals  j.  XIII  are  to  be  understood  as  13I  copper  litrae. 
This  indicates  a further  depreciation  in  the  nominal  value  of  the  unit  of 
account  (Mommsen,  i.  p.  116;  Head,  l.c.  But  see  also  Imhoof,  'Mon.  Gr., 
p.  33).  The  bronze  issues  between  the  death  of  Hieronymus  and  the 
capture  of  the  city  were  the  following : — ■ 


Head  of  Poseidon. 


Head  of  Apollo. 
Id. 


£YPAKO£lflN  Trident  between  dol- 
phins   AH  -8—55 

„ The  Dioskuri  IE  -85 

„ Tripod  . . A -9 


Syracuse  under  Roman  Dominion,  b.c.  210-  (1). 


Syracuse,  in  common  with  most  other  Sicilian  towns,  was  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  strike  bronze  money  for  a long  time  after  her  capture. 
Many  of  the  following  coin-types  are  very  late,  especially  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  worship  of  Isis. 


Head  of  Zeus. 


Id. 


Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Artemis. 
Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Serapis. 
Head  of  Isis. 


^YPAKOCIflN  Simulacrum  of  Isis  (?) 

in  triumphal  quad- 
riga. She  holds 
torch  . . IE  x-o 

,,  City  standing,  holds 

rudder  and  sceptre 

A -85 

,,  Nike  in  biga . . . 

IE  -9—8 

,,  Eagle  on  fulmen 

A ■ 8 

,,  Nike  carrying  palm 

A -9 

,,  Nike  sacrificing  bull 

A -8 

„ Isis  standing,  with 

sistrum  . A • 7 5 

„ Head-dress  of  Isis  . 

A *7 
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SYPAKOSinN  Demeter  standing, 
with  torch  and 
sceptre  . TEAS 
„ Wreath  of  corn  TE  -6 

Crossed  torches  . . 

TE  -65 

,,  Torch  . . . TE  ■ 6 

,,  Tripod . . . TE  -4 

„ Sacrificial  cap,  ga- 

lerus  . . . TE  -6 

,,  Quiver,  bow,  and  ar- 

row, crossed,  TE  ■ 6 
„ Naked  figure  of 

Egyptian  style 

TE,  -75 

,,  Quiver  (?)  . TE  -6 

,,  Serpent  staff  TE  5 

Tauromenium,  which  stood  on  a lofty  height,  Mount  Taurus,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Naxus,  was  a Sikel  fortress  built  in  B.C.  396.  Sub- 
sequently, B.  C.  358,  the  exiled  inhabitants  of  Naxus  occupied  the  place. 
It  then  became  an  important  Greek  town.  It  was  for  some  time  the 
head-quarters  of  Timoleon,  while  he  was  occupied  in  liberating  Sicily 
from  her  tyrants,  and  this  is  the  period  to  which  its  largest  bronze  coins 
are  to  be  attributed.  Subsequently  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Hieron  II,  and  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  212,  under  that  of  Rome. 
The  coins  of  Tauromenium  fall  into  two  periods. 


Head  of  Persephone. 


• Id. 

Head  of  Demeter. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Zeus  (?). 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 

Head  of  Helios. 


Head  of  Janus. 
Head  of  Asklepios. 


Circ.  b.  c.  358-275. 

TAYPOMENITAN  Bull,  often  man- 
headed, walking.  Symbol,  Grapes  . 

TE  i- 

„ Bull  butting  . . Ad  -8 

„ Forepart  of  bull  . TE  *65 

worship  of  Apollo  Archegetes,  which  the  Naxians  brought  with 
J1®1?  fr'011*  Greece,  was  kept  up  by  the  people  of  Tauromenium.  According 
to  hucydides  (vi.  3)  whenever  any  sacred  Theori  left  Sicily  they  sacrificed 
a e altar  of  this  god  before  setting  sail.  The  Bull  on  the  reverse 
seems,  from  the  symbol  which  accompanies  it,  to  stand  in  this  instance 
lor  Dionysos  rather  than  for  a River. 


nrAAicirt?.  neaa  01  Apollo. 


Id. 

Id. 


APXATETA£  Head  of  Apollo. 

» Id. 

^APAfil  Female  head  in  Stephanos. 


TAYPOMENITAN  Lyre  or  Tripod  . 

TE  -85 

„ Bunch  of  grapes  . 

n & -55 

Drapes  and  leaves TE  -6 


doIbtfnt^K  la8t,  C?h  is,  rightly  attributed  to  Tauromenium  is 
Bliill  v 59)  ° G^en^  t ie  °^JVerse  remains  unexplained  (Imhoof,  Berl. 
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Circ.  b.  c.  275-210. 


Head  of  A p olio. 

Id.  Symbols  : bee,  cicada,  club,  etc. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


TAYPOMENITAN  Tripod  . . . . 

& 33-75  grs.  = 30  litr. 
» Id.  Various  mono- 
grams . . . TV  i6-8  grs.=  i5  litr. 

TAYPOMENITAN  Pegasos  . . . 

At  90  grs. 
„ Tripod  . . . . 

At  54  grs.=  4 litr. 
T AYPOM  Grapes.  At  i3  5grs.=  1 litr. 

The  weights  here  given  are  the  normal  weights  (Head,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-80). 
The  precise  date  of  the  issue  of  these  gold  and  silver  coins  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty,  but  we  may  place  them  preferably  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Hieron  II,  B.  0.  216,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily,  B.  c.  210: — 


Head  of  Apollo.  Symbol : Star  . . 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLVII.  40.] 
Bull’s  bead  facing-. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles  wearing 
taenia. 

Head  of  Apollo,  behind,  monogr. 
TAYPOMENITAN  Head  of  young 
Dionysos. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


TAYPOMENITAN  Bull  . JE  1—8 

„ Tripod  . JE  -8 

APOAADNOS  Id.  . .JE- 8 

TAYPOMENITAN  Pegasos.  JE,  9—  7 
„ Bull . . JE  -8—6 

,,  Bull . . JE  -6 

„ Owl  . . JE  ■ 75 

„ Dionysos  stand- 

ing, bolds  thyrsos,  at  bis  feet,  panther. 

JE  -9 


Although  Tauromenium  retained  a nominal  independence  under  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  received  a Roman  colony,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  coined  money  after  B.c.  210. 

Tyndaris,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Mylae,  and  about  thirty- 
six  miles  west  of  Messana,  was  founded  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  B.c.  395,  and 
peopled  with  Messenian  exiles  from  Naupactus  and  Peloponnesus  expelled 
from  Greece  by  the  Spartans  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
Messenians  called  their  new  city  Tyndaris,  after  theDioskuri  sons  of  T}?nda- 
reus,  whom  they  claimed  as  natives  of  Messenia,  tovs  At oo-Kovpovs  y.aX\ov 
tl  avroLs  /cat  ov  Aa/ce8at/rortots  TTpoar/neLv  vojilCovm  (Paus.  iii.  26,  3).  The 
worship  of  Helen  as  Tyndaris  falls  also  into  the  same  mythological  cycle. 

The  coins  of  Tyndaris  are  of  three  periods : — 


395-345. 

Free  horse ; above,  two  stars  . . . 

At  1 1 grs. 

One  of  the  Dioskuri  . . . AD  *85 

Circ.  b.  c.  344. 


Circ.  B.  c. 

TYNAAPI?  Head  of  Helen  wearing 
stephane. 

TYN  AAPI£  Head  of  Helen  wearing 
stephane.  Behind,  star. 

TYNAAPIAO£  Head  of  Apollo. 

TYN  A API  TAN  Head  of  Persephone 
in  corn-wreath. 

TYNAAPITAN  Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 


AT  AOYPNO£  Warrior  standing  with 
shield  and  lance  . . . . JE  -75 

£HTHPE£  The  Dioskuri  on  horseback. 

JE  -85 

Horse’s  head A3  -65 

Cock.  Symbols:  Star  and  locust.  A3  -65 


TA  UROMENIUM  — TYNDARIS. 
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The  coin  reading  ?flTHPE£  appears  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Timo- 
leon’s  expedition,  when  we  hear  of  Tyndaris  as  espousing  the  cause  of 
freedom.  At  a later  period  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  to  this  time,  perhaps,  belong  the  coins  which  in  their 
reverse-types  seem  to  be  copied  from  the  well-known  Carthaginian 
tetradrachms  with  the  horse’s  bead.  Tyndaris  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  money  again  until  after  the  fall  of  Panormus. 


Circ.  b.  c. 


254-210. 


Female  head  veiled. 
Id. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

Head  of  Poseidou. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

Id. 

Female  head  veiled. 


TYNAAPITAN  The  Dioskuri  on  horse- 
back   JE  -8 

TYNAAPITAN  Zeus  standing,  holds 
fulrnen  and  sceptre  . . . . TE  -8 

TYNAAPITAN  The  Dioskuri  stand- 
ing   JE  -8 

TYNAAPITAN  Eagle  on  fulrnen  . 

TE  -7 

„ Trident  . . TE  -65 

„ Caduceus  between 

olive  and  corn JE  .7  • 

TYNAAPITAN  Hermes  standing  . 

M -7 

» Caps  of  the  Dioskuri. 

TE  .65 


The  statue  of  Hermes  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  these  coins  is  doubtless 
the  one.  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Verr,  iv.  39)  as,  simulacrum  Mercurii 
pulchernmum.  It  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Carthaginians  and  was 
restored  to  the  people  of  Tyndaris  by  Scipio. 

lif0X™"t3S3r  F'  ™n  DUh“  (ZeiLf'  P-  27)'  ^ 

Uncertain  town. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300(?). 


Head  of  young  river-god,  horned,  and 
crowned  with  reeds  .... 
[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  B.  24,  25.] 


OHPAI.QN(?)  Pan  playing  « syrinx 
before  a large  oblong  chest  (?)  sur- 
mounted by  the  busts  of  three 
nymphs je  -8 


ISLANDS  OF  SICILY. 

ssfcx- ■■**»  - *»* 


Young  male  head. 

H&reaW’ with 

Id. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 

Dolphin  above  waves.  Litraf?)  TE  12 

AlPAPAinM  w 


Al PAPAI ON  Dolpliin 

Litra(?)  Hi  1 — 75 

\ \ \ Hemilitron  TE  -85—65 


Also  Trias,  Hexas,  and  Uncia,  all  with  marks  of  value. 


1G8 


LIP  AHA. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300. 

Head  of  young  Ares,  laureate.  | AlPAPAIflN  Trident  . . . vE  -8 

The  date  of  this  last  coin  may  easily  be  fixed  by  style,  the  head  of 
Ares  bearing  a very  close  resemblance  to  that  on  the  coins  of  Agathocles 
and  the  Mamertini.  'Shortly  after  B.  c.  300  Lipara  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  it  down  to  B.  c.  251,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans.  It  is  to  this  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  that  the  follow- 
ing series  of  struck  aes  grave  belongs  : — 

Circ.  b.  c.  251-217. 


Head  of  Hepliaestos,  wearing  conical 
pilos. 


AIPAPAION  Stern  of  galley  *|* 

7E  1-5 


Of  this  coinage  there  are  also  Quadrantes,  Sextantes,  and  Unciae,  all 
with  marks  of  value  and  of  weights  which  point  to  an  As  of  from  1600- 
2000  grs.  This  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Roman  As  of  the  Triental 
Reduction.  The  recurrence  of  the  form  AIPAPAION  in  place  ofAIPAPAIflN 
is  unusual,  and  has  induced  some  numismatists  to  attribute  these  heavy 
pieces  to  the  fifth  century.  The  advanced  style  of  art  exhibited  by  the 
head  of  Hephaestos  is,  however,  quite  conclusive  as  an  argument  for 
placing  them  after  the  Roman  conquest. 


Circ.  b.  c.  217-89. 

After  the  Uncial  Reduction,  b.  c.  217,  the  issue  of  heavy  coins  ceases, 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  smaller  coins  of  rude  work  without  marks 
of  value,  and  reading  AlPAPAIflN.  The  types  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence are  the  following : — 

Small  bronze  coins. 

Head  of  Poseidon.  Young  Hephaestos  standing. 

Head  of  Hephaestos.  Hephaestos  in  fighting  attitude. 

• After  circ.  b.  c.  89. 

Head  of  Hephaestos.  I T.  MAPKIOC  AEY[ki'ou]. 

T.  ACHNEYC. 

AYO  ANAPfEC]  Forceps. 

Here  we  have  the  names  of  two  municipal  Duumviri,  Gaius  Marcius 
Luci  Filius  and  Gaius  Asoneus.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  last  coins 
struck  in  the  island. 

Sardinia.  Of  this  island  there  are  no  Greek  coins.  See  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  - 
p.  270,  and  B.  M.  Cat.  Sic.,  p.  265. 


MACEDON,  THRACE, 


AND  THE  EUROPEAN  COASTS  OF  THE  EUXINE. 


As  the  origin  of  coinage  in  Thrace  and  Macedon  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  it  here. 

At  the  risk  of  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  a want  of  uniformity 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  work,  I have  thought  it  advisable  to  deviate 
in  the  following  pages,  which  treat  of  the  coins  of  Macedon,  Thrace,  and 
the  north-western  and  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  simple 
alphabetical  method  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a more  scientific  classifi- 
cation. A reference  to  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  will  enable 
the  student  to  find  the  coins  of  the  various  towns  and  kings  without 
difficulty. 

Geographically,  and  chronologically,  the  money  of  these  northern 
regions  falls  into  seventeen  groups,  which  I have  distinguished  by  the 
letters  A-H  (Macedon  and  Paeonia),  and  I -It  (Thrace  and  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea). 


I.  MACEDON. 

A.  The  Pangaean  district  with  its  port  Neapolis.  Silver  staters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths,  of  the  Babylonic  standard  (160  grs.)  until 
circ.  b.  c.  41 1,  when  Neapolis,  like  Thasos,  adopts  the  Phoenician 
standard. 


Before  480 

480-411 

411-350 

Orrescii 

JR 

Zaeelii 

JR 

. . . naei 

JR 

Neapolis 

JR, 

/R 

JR  JE 

E'ion 

EL.  JR, 

HI 

B.  Coinage  on  the  Babylonic  standard  in  the  Emathian  district. 


Before  480 

Lete 

JR 

Aegae 

Al 

Ichnae 

JR 

Tynteni(?) 

Ai 
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MACE  LON. 


C.  The  Phoenician  standard  in  the  Bisaltian  district,  probably  derived 
from  Abdera. 


Before  480 

Circ.  480-450 

Circ.  450-350  j 

Orrescii 

JR 

Bisaltae 

JR 

• 

Mosses 

JR 

Edoni 

JR 

Getas 

JR 

Odomanti(?),etc. 

Derronicus 

JR 

Docimus 

JR 

Demetrius 

JR 

Bastareus 

JR 

Therma 

JR 

D.  The  Euboic  (Attic)  standard  among  the  Euboean  colonies  in  Chal- 
cidice  until  circ.  B.  c.  424,  when  it  was  generally  superseded  by  the 
Phoenician. 


Before  480 

480-424 

424-400 

400-358 

358-280 

Roman  Period 

Orthagoreia 

Al  JE 

Arnae 

Al 

Acanthus 

Ai 

JR 

JR 

yR  JE 

Uranopolis 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

... 

JR  JE 

Terone 

JR 

Al 

Sermyle 

JR 

Olynthus 

JR 

JR 

Chalcidice  1 

A JR.  JE 

(Federal)  \ 

Aphytis 

... 

JE 

JE 

... 

JE 

Scione 

• • . 

Al 

. . . 

JE 

Mende 

Al 

JR 

Al 

JR  JE 

Capsa 

JR 

Potidaea 

JR 

Al 

Cassandrea  ) 

JE 

JE 

Eurydicea  ) 

• • • 

. • • 

Bottice 

. . . 

Al 

JE 

Dicaea 

Ai 

JE 

Aeneia 

Al 

Ai 

JR 

JE 

E.  Other  Macedonian  cities  in  the  Strymonian  and  Bottiaean  districts. 


480-424 

424-400 

400-358 

358-336 

Roman  Period 

Amphipolis 

Tragilus 

Philippi 

Methone 

Pydna 

Ai 

yR 

yR  JE 

JR  AD 
JE 

JE 

JE 

A'  yR  yE 

yE 

JE 

THRACE , M’C. 
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F.  Coinage  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon. 

G.  Coinage  of  the  Kings  of  Paeonia. 

H.  Macedon  under  the  Romans. 


158-146 

146-27 

Imperial 

Macedonia,  in  genere  \ 

JR  JE 

JE 

Macedonia  Prima  f 

JR 

, , Secunda  f 

JR 

„ Quarta  ) 

JE 

Amphaxitis 

JR  JE 

Ainphipolis 

JE 

JE 

Beroea 

, , . 

JE 

Edessa 

JE 

Heraclea  Sintica 

JE 

Pella 

JE 

M 

JE 

Bottiaei 

JE 

Phila 

JE 

Diuni 

• . . 

. . . 

JE 

Scotussa 

• . . 

JE 

Stobi 

• • • 

JE 

Thessalonica 

JE 

JE 

JE 

II.  TH  RACE. 

I.  The  Greek,  etc.  Towns  of  Southern  Thrace. 


Before  480 

480-424 

424-400 

400-350 

350-197 

After  197 

Aenus 

Al 

X JR  JE 

JE 

Maroneia 

JR 

JR 

JR 

X JR  JE 

Al  JE 

Pbytaeum 

Dicaea 

JR 

JR 

Al 

Abdera 

JR 

JR 

JR 

JR  JE 

Trie  .... 
Cypsela 

JR 

JE 

K.  The  Thracian  Chersonese. 


Before  480 

480-400 

400-350 

350-280 

280-197 

197-27 

Imperial 

Chersonesus 

Aegospotami 

Agathopolis 

Alopeconnesus 

Cardia 

Lysimachia 

C'oela 

Crithote 

JR 

JR 

JR 

1 

JE 

JE 

JE 

iE 

Elaeus 
MadytuB 
, Sestus 

| 

JE 

... 

JE 

JE 
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L.  The  Islands  of  the  Thracian  Sea. 


Before  480 

480-411 

411-350 

350-280 

280-146 

146-27 

Imperial 

Thasos 

JR 

JR 

H A,  JE 

JR  JE 

JR  JE 

JE 

Samothrace 

JR  Al 

JE 

Irnbros 

• ■ • 

. • • 

JE 

JE 

Hephaestia  in 

Lemnos 

... 

... 

JE 

JE 

... 

JE 

M.  The  European  coast  of  the  Propontis. 


Before  480 

480-400 

400-350 

350-280 

280-  (?) 

(0-27 

Imperial 

Bisanthe 

Byzantium 

... 

... 

'Jr 

JR  JE 

JE 

JR  JE 

JE 

JE 

Perinthus 

• . • 

JE 

JE 

Selymbria 

Odrysae 

Al 

JR 

... 

... 

JE 

N.  The  Western  coast  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Danubian  Provinces. 


Before  400 

400-350 

350-280 

280-27 

Imperial 

Olbia 

N.  JR,  JE 

yR  iE 

JE 

Tyra 

Ai  /E 

. . . 

JE 

Dacia  (Province) 

... 

... 

JE 

Viminacium 

JE 

Callatia 

JR,  JE 

JE 

Dionysopolis 

JE 

Istrus 

ill  M 

JE 

Marcianopolis 

... 

... 

JE 

Nicopolis  ad  Istrum 

. . . 

JE 

Tomi 

JE 

JE 

Odessus 

. . . 

JE 

JE 

Ancbialus 

• . • 

JE 

Apollonia 

JR, 

... 

... 

JE 

Mesembria 

Ai 

JR  JE 

... 

JE 

0.  The  Tauric  Chersonesus. 


Cercine 

Chersonesus 

Nymphaeum 

Panticapaeum 

400-350 

350-300 

After  300 

Imperial 

JE 

JR 

N JR  JE 

Ai  JE 
JR  JE 

JE 
Al  JE 

JR  JE 

JE 

P.  Thracian  Kings  and  Dynasts 


THRACE,  ETC. 
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Q. 


Inland  Towns  of  Thrace. 


Bizya 

Deultum  ' 

Hadrianopolis 

Nicopolis  ad  Nestum 

Pautalia  l 

Philippopolis  [ 

Plotinopolis 

Serdica 

Topirus 

Trajanopolls 


M of  Imperial  times. 


R.  Kings  of  the  Scythians. 


Bibliography  of  Macedon,  Thrace,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  special  monographs  on  the  coins  of 
various  Macedonian  and  Thracian  cities  and  kings  which  are  to  be  found 
m the  volumes  of  the  _ Numismatic  Chronicle , the  Revue  numismatique,  the 
Zeitsc/nft  fur  Numismatik,  and  other  periodicals,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  works  to  which  the  student  of  the  money  of  northern 
Greece  may  be  referred : — 


l8f7  |w^cut8)ld  P'  Gardner’  Britisk  Museum  C^ogue  of  Greek  Coins,  Thrace, 

MUSmm  Catal°3Ue  tf0™*  Coins>  Macedon,  1879  (wood- 

Cousinery  (E  M ) Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine.  Paris,  1831.  2 vols 
Leake  (W.  M.),  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  London,  183* 

G7 ra2fie  ancienne  de  la  Macedoine.  Paris,  1862. 
Tom  hi  B J ’ ArChWeS  68  Mlsslons  scientijiques  et  Utteraires.  Ser.  iii. 

Heuzey  (L  ),  Mission  archeologique  de  Macedoine.  Paris,  1861-^6 

*"  ^naiesMmispar  la  Cmmunau,t 

MBE .WTS<f^d  (A-)’  'me  Makedonische  Anagraphe. 

MiilW  /t  f)  vmfsmatulue  d\ Alexandre  le  Grand.  Copenhagen  18** 

Imhoof-Blume^F.^oaw"  fZqws  °°Penhagen>  1 858. 

I885h00  r (n  PoHrtmi*‘  n ZiL 

Koehne  (B.),  Description  du  Munee  Kotchonley,  2 vols.  St.  Petersburg, 


coins  of  the  several  Macedoni we.  no'v  proceed  to  describe  the 
scvoi  ai  Macedonian  and  Thracian  localities  in  detail. 
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MAC  El)  ON. —(A)  PANGAEAN  DISTRICT. 


A. 


The  Pangaean  District. 


This  mountainous  region  was  inhabited  by  rude  tribes  whose  chief 
occupation  consisted  in  working  the  silver  and  gold  mines  with  which 
the  hills  abounded.  It  is  natural  that  among  a population  whose 
one  staple  of  trade  was  gold  and  silver  a currency  should  have  been 
adopted  at  a much  earlier  period  than  was  the  case  among  agricultural 
or  pastoral  peoples. 

The  earliest  Thraco-Macedonian  gold  and  silver  coins  date  from  the 
earlier  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  In  style  and  types  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  the  island  of  Thasos. 

In  weight  the  largest  denominations  are  octadrachms  of  the  Phoenician 
standard,  which  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  important  city  of  Abdera. 
The  staters  however  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  Babylonic  standard  of 
the  coins  of  Thasos,  respecting  the  origin  of  which  see  the  Introduction. 
The  only  known  gold  coin  is  uninscribed,  but  may  be  conjecturally 
attributed  to  the  Orrescii.  It  is  of  the  Phocaic  standard. 

Orrescii.  Leake  ( Northern  Greece , iii.  p.  213)  is  of  opinion  that  these 
people  were  identical  with  the  Satrae  and  closely  connected  with  the 
Bessi,  or  priests  of  the  oracular  temple  of  the  Thracian  Bacchus  on 
Mt.  Pangaeum,  where  the  coins  were  probably  struck. 

Gold  or  Electrum.  Sixth  Century  b.  c. 


Fig.  i 1 3. 


A Centaur  bearing  a woman  in  his 
arms  (Fig.  1 1 3). 


Deep  incuse  square  quartered  . . . 

A or  EL.  252  grs. 


Silver.  Before  b.  c.  480. 

Inscr.  ORRESKION,  ORRHSKION,  GRHSKION,  flRHSKlHN.  etc. 


MAC  ED  OK— (A)  PANG /LEAN  DISTRICT. 
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Naked  man  with  two  spears  conduct- 
ing two  oxen. 

Man  holding  prancing  horse  by  bridle. 

[B.  M.  Cat.  Mac.,  p.  146.] 

Centaur  bearing  off  nymph. 

(See  also  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  85.) 


Incuse  square  quartered  (Fig.  1 1 4) . 

At  Octadr.  (Phoenician)  440  grs. 
Id.  (sometimes  diagonally  divided)  . 

At  Stater  (Babylonic)  150  grs. 
Id At  157-8  grs. 


naei.  As  the  inscription  on  this  coin  is  incomplete  it  is  only  to 

be  attributed  by  reason  of  its  type  and  fabric,  which  are  identical  with 
coins  of  the  Orrescii. 

Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 

...  NAIX4  Centaur  with  nymph.  Incuse  square  quartered  . At  Stater. 
[B.  M.  Cat.  Mac.,  p.  148.] 

Zaeelii.  Known  only  from  the  following  coin. 

Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 


Fig.  1 1 5. 

lAlEAEHN  Centaur  with  nymph.  Incuse  square  quartered  (Fig.  115) . . 

At  Stater. 

Neapolis,  the  .modern  Kavala,  lay  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Fangaeum,  opposite  Thasos.  Commercially  it  must  have  been  a town 
ol  some  importance,  owing  to  its  position  at  the  only  point  where  the 
great  military  high  road  through  Thrace  touched  the  sea.  It  was 
probably  originally  a Thasian  settlement,  subsequently  tributary  to 
Athens  and  partially  occupied  by  Athenians,  who  derived  much  profit 
trom  the  neighbouring  Pangaean  mines.  Its  silver  coinage  begins  before 

B'  rff  • c°^tl?lues  a»  unbroken  series  down  to  the  time  of  Philip 
exhibiting  m fabric  and  weight  much  similarity  to  the  money  of  Thasos 
The  Gorgon-head  as  a corn-type  is  perhaps  of  Euboean  origin 

Circ.  b.  c.  500-411. 


Gorgon-head  (Fig.  116). 


Fig.  1 1 6. 

Incuse  square  . 


At  Stater  150  grs. 
At  Third  55  grs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  411-350. 

Tw°ut  tu'  4' 1 th(l  Phoe*ician  standard  superseded  the  Babylonic  at 
' he  same  change  is  noticeable  at  Neapolis. 
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MACED  ON.— (B)  DM  AT  RIAN  DISTRICT. 


Gorgon-head. 

' [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXI.  12.] 


NEOP  Head  of  Aphrodite  (?)  hound 
with  wreath  or  plain  cord  . . . . 

At  Drachm  (Phoenician)  58  grs. 
At  Dr.  29  grs. 

7E  Size  -45 


With  regard  to  the  head  on  the  reverse  of  these  coins,  see  Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p.  84. 


Exon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  appears  in  early  times  to  have 
been  a prosperous  port,  but  it  was  afterwards  eclipsed,  B.  c.  437,  by  its 
near  neighbour,  Amphipolis.  The  attribution  to  this  town  of  the  coins 
with  a duck  or  goose  for  type  is  due  to  them  having  been  frequently 
found  in  this  locality.  Whether  this  bird  is  here  an  emblem  of  Apollo, 
like  the  swan,  is  very  doubtful.  Aquatic  birds  in  large  numbers  are 
said  still  to  haunt  the  shoi’es  and  marsh-lands  of  lake  Cercinitis  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon.  The  letters  O,  A,  A,  H,  and  N,  which  occur  on 
these  little  coins,  may  indicate  a Federal  currency,  of  which  E'ion  was 
only  one  of  the  mints. 


Circ.  B.c.  500-437. 


Goose  with  head  turned  back;  in  field, 
lizard. 

Id.  without  lizard. 

One  or  two  geese,  usually  accompanied 
by  lizard,  often  with  letters  in  field. 
(B.  M.  Cat.  Mac.,  p.  72  sqq.) 


Incuse  square  . El.  Hecte  40  grs. 

,,  ,,  . El.  ^ Hecte  20  grs. 

„ „ . M 69  grs. 

At  20-13  grs. 

At  10  grs. 

At  6 grs. 


B.  Coinage  on  the  Babylonic  standard  in  the  Emathian 

DISTRICT. 

Lete.  This  town  stood  at  the  issue  of  a glen  leading  through  the 
Dysoron  ridge  of  mountains  which  overlooked  the  plain  of  Therma, 
at  a distance  of  from  two  to  four  hours  journey  northwards  from  that 
place.  (. Archives  des  Missions  scientijiques  et  Utieraires,  Ser.  iii.  Tom.  iii. 
pp.  276  sqq.)  The  rich  coinage  of  a city  so  little  known  historically 
as  Lete  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  occupied  a site  com- 
manding  the  route  between  the  Pangaean  district  and  the  silver  mines 
{Ilerocl.,  v.  17)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fertile  plain  of  lower  Macedonia 
on  the  other  (see  map  in  B.  M.  Cat.,  Macedon). 

The  coinago  of  Lete  closely  resembles  in  style,  fabric,  and  weighty  the 
money  of  the  Orrescii  and  the  other  Pangaean  tribes,  and  illustrates  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  cultus  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  to  the  north  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  The  coin-types  all  refer 
to  the  orgiastic  rites  practised  in  the  worship  of  the  mountain  Bacchus 
which  originated  in  the  country  of  the  Satrae  or  Satyrs  {Herod.,  vu. 
in). 
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Before  b.  c.  500.  Lumpy  fabric. 


Fig.  i i 7. 


Naked  itliyphallic  Silenos  with  horses’ 
feet,  ears,  and  tail,  seizing  by  the 
wrist  a woman  clothed  in  a sleeve- 
less talaric  chiton  with  diploi's. 
Pellets  in  field. 

Satyr  squatting  or  kneeling,  veretrum 
tenens.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  80.) 


Incuse  square  divided  into  four  tri- 
angular parts  (Fig.  1 17)  . . . . 

At  Stater,  I54grs. ; £ Stater,  77  grs. 

Incuse  square  . At  19  grs.  (=i|  obol). 


Circ.  b.  c.  500—480.  Flatter  fabric. 


Inscr.  AETAION  (retrograde),  rarely  legible. 

. Types.  as  above.  On  this  later  series  the  incuse  square  is  usually 
divided  into  four  quadrilateral  parts. 

When  Alexander  I possessed  himself  of  this  region  he  appears  to  have 
monopolized  the  right  of  striking  money,  for  none  of  the  coins  of  Lete  can 
be  attributed  to  a later  period  than  B.  c.  480. 

Concerning  the  type,  see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Or.,  p.  81. 


Aegae  (later  Edessa)  was  the  original  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon,  and  the  burial-place  of  its  kings. 

The  early  silver  coins  attributed  to  it  recall,  in  their  type  of  the 
neeling  he-goat,  the  story  told  of  Karanos  its  founder,  a brother  of 
Pheidon  kmg  of  Argos,  who  was  directed  by  an  orach  Ho  seek  an 

Peidhcas  I °f'  a leg6nd  concerning 

The  standard  of  the  early  coins  of  Aegae  is  the  Babylonic  which  must 
have  penetrated  into  the  highlands  of  Macedon  by  4y  of  The Lydias 
a ey  through  Lete  and  Ichnae  (see  map  in  B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.). 


Circ.  b.c.  500-480. 


Fig.  ii8. 


Heabove,  vaidous^etters.0^113^  ^ 5 QuadriPartite  iucuse  ^are  (Fig.  1 18). 

At  Staters,  150  grs. 

also  Imperial  coins  with  in8cr  EAE££AlnN  “ l6g,'S' 

notTr^om  PdU  *he  ^xiu8  and  the  Lydias. 

xlerouotus  (vu.  123)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 

N 
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towns  in  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  halted  before  advancing  southwards 
into  Greece. 

The  silver  coins  of  Ichnae  follow  the  Pangaean  (Babylonic  and  Phoe- 
nician) standards.  The  obverse  types  are  likewise  derived  from  the 
coins  of  the  Orrescii.  These  two  facts  show  where  the  earliest  silver 


coinage  of  Macedon  took  its  rise. 


Circ.  b.  c.  480. 


IJ'PN  AI[ON  Naked  man  walking 
between  two  oxen,  one  of  which  he 
holds  by  the  collar. 

1+NAinN  or  l + NAON  (retrogr.) 
Warrior  restraining  a prancing 
horse. 


Wheel  in  incuse  square  (Fig.  1 19)  . 

At  Octadr.  (Phoenician),  430  grs. 
(Num.  Chron.,  1885,  p.  3.) 
Wheel  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  18,  and 
B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  76)  .... 

At  Stater  (Babylonic),  142  grs. 


Tynteni.  Site  unknown. 


Circ.  b.  c.  480. 


TVNTENON  Man  holding  prancing 
. horse.  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  iii.  PI.  II.  1.) 


Wheel  with  axle  crossed  by  two  trans- 
verse bars,  in  incuse  square 

At  Stater,  wt.  144  grs.' 

Another  specimen  is  known  without  the  inscription  but  with  the 
symbol  ••*•.  These  coins  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ichnae,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  they  may  have  been  struck  (see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr., 
p.  78). 


C.  Coins  of  Thraco-Macedonian  Tribes  in  the  Bisaltian  district 

on  the  Phoenician  standard. 

BIS  ALT  AE.  This  tribe  occupied  the  tract  of  land  west  of  the 
Strymon,  including  the  metalliferous  mountains  which  separate  the 
valloy  of  the  Strymon  from  Mygdonia.  The  coins  of  this  people  follow 
the  Phoenician  standard.  When  inscribed,  they  furnish  us  with  several 
epigraphical  peculiarities,  such  as  C and  < for  B,  b and  L for  A,  etc. 
When  uninscribed,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  coins  of  Alexander  I 
of  Macedon,  who,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  acquired  the  whole  of 
the  Bisaltian  territory  as  far  as  the  Strymon,  together  with  its  rich 
mines,  and  adopted  at  the  same  time  the  Bisaltian  coinage,  placing  upon 
it  his  own  name : — 
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Fig.  120. 


Inscr.  CI5ATIK02,  CISAMIKHN,  <ICEL,  BI1AATIK0N,  etc. 


Naked  warrior,  armed  with  two  spears 
and  wearing  kausia,  standing  beside 
horse. 

Horseman  with  two  spears,  chlamys, 
and  kausia. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  (Fig.  120). 

Octadrachm,  448  grs. 
Ht  Drachm,  79-60  grs. 
Id.  . . . M Tetradrachm,  224  grs. 

A t Tetrobol,  37  grs. 


Mosses.  King  of  the  Bisaltae. 
from  his  coins. 

Warrior  beside  horse,  as  above  . . . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  143.) 

Demetrius.  Circ.  b.  C.  450. 

Male  head  bound  with  taenia,  in  incuse 
square. 


Circ.  b.c.  500-480.  Known  only 

MOCCEfl  or  Mfl££EO  in  square  . 

iR  Drachms  and  Tetrobols. 

AHMHTPIO  Horse  walking  . . . 

(Hunter,  PI.  XXV.  7.)  Ht  67-2 


Bastareus.  Circ.  B.  C.  350. 
Crested  helmet. 


BA£TAPE0£  Butting  bull  . . . . 

Ht  Tetradr.  196  grs. 


Muret.  {Bull.  Corr.  Ilell.,  v.  330.)  Six.  {Ann.  cle  Num.,  1883,  p.  12.) 
ORRESCII.  See  above,  p.  1 74. 

EDONI.  This  Thracian  tribe  occupied  in  historical  times  the  parts 
about  the  lower  Strymon,  east  of  Lake  Cercinitis.  Their  chief  centre 
was  the  town  of  Myrcinus. 

Getas,  king  of  the  Edoni,  circ.  B.  c.  500. 


Fig.  i 21. 


Naked  man  guiding  two  oxen  . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  144.) 

Similar  (Fig.  1 21). 


rETA  BASIAEHS  HAHN  AN  Written 
round  an  incuse  square,  in  centre  of 
which  a raised  quadripartite  square. 

Ht  Octadrachm,  427-8  grs. 
TETAS  HAONEON  BASIAEYS 
Similar  . . Octadr.  417-8  grs. 
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These  two  coins  were  found  together  in  the  Tigris,  whither  we  may 
presume  they  were  conveyed  by  the  Persians  to  whom  the  Bisaltae  had 
been  tributary.  A third  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  Baron  L.  de  Hirsch 
has  on  the  reverse,  in  the  incuse  square,  a wheel  of  four  spokes. 
Wt.  448  grs. 

ODOM  ANTI  (?).  Herodotus  (v.  16)  states  that  the  Odomanti  were 
among  the  tribes  who  worked  the  mines  of  the  Pangaean  district  when 
Xerxes  marched  through  it.  There  are  no  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
this  people,  but  we  may  attribute  to  them  conjecturally  a number 
of  Thraco-Macedonian  coins,  which  resemble  in  fabric  those  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  while  differing  from  them  in  type.  Some  of  them 
are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  chiefs  or  kings — AERRONIKO^  and 
A0Kl[M0£. 


Derronicus. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 


Fig. 

AEPPO  (retrogr.)  Man  holding  cadu- 
ceus,  guiding  yoke  of  oxen. 

AERRONlKO^  Yoke  of  oxen  . 

(Rev.  Arch.  1866,  PL  I.  5.) 

Bearded  man  driving  chariot  drawn 
by  oxen.  Symbol:  helmet. 

Uncertain  inscr.  Similar. 

Docimus.  Circ.  B.  C.  450. 

AOKI  (retrogr.)  Bull  kneeling  on  one 
knee  and  looking  back. 

No  inscr.  Similar  type. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . . . 

(Rev.  Arch.  1866,  PI.  I.  6). 
At  Dekadrachm,  625  grs. 
Id.  ...  At  Dekadrachm,  536  grs. 

Triskelis  or  Triquetra  of  legs  with 
wings  at  the  ankles  (Fig.  122)  . . 

At  Dekadrachm,  624-3  grs. 

Pegasos  in  square 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  15 1). 
At  Dekadrachm  (?),  495  grs. 


Helmet  in  incuse  square  (op.  cit., p.  1 5 1 ). 

At  Tetrobol.  39-36  grs. 
Wheel,  with  axle-beam  crossed  by  two 
transverse  bars  ...  At  Drachm. 


Of  such  coins,  for  the  most  part  uninscribed,  many  varieties  exist, 
for  which  the  student  may  be  referred  to  B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  pp.  xxiii  and 
150,  and  Imhoof-Blumer,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  98  sq. 

Thermal),  later  Thessalonica.  The  central  position  of  this  town  (the 
modern  Salonica ),  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  threw  it  of  necessity 
into  communication  both  by  sea  and  land  with  various  cities  and  tribes 
using  money  struck  on  various  standards,  Baby  Ionic,  ltuboic,  and  Phoe- 
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nician.  No  early  coins  are,  however,  known  which  can  be  with  certainty 
attributed  to  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  many  uninscribed  Mace- 
donian coins,  which  have  been  found  at  Salonica,  may  have  been  struck 
there.  For  some  of  these,  see  B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  pp.  xxv.  and  135.  The 
only  coins  which  can  be  said  to  be  probably  of  Therma  are  those  with  a 
Pegasos  on  the  obverse,  a type  which  seems  especially  applicable  to 
Therma,  supposing  it  to  have  been  a colony  of  Corinth. 

Circ.  b.  c.  480. 

Pegasos  standing,  or  galloping  with  Flat  incuse  square,  usually  quartered  . 
hound  beneath  him.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  IV.  12,  13.] 

At  Tetradrachm,  213  grs. 

See  also  Imhoof-Blumer  (Mon.  Gy.,  p.  105),  who,  while  accepting  the 
coins  with  the  Pegasos  as  probably  of  Therma,  gives  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  that  many  other  coins  marked  with  the  symbol  • or  O, 
and  bearing  the  types  of  various  Macedonian  towns,  were  also  struck  at 
Therma. 

See  also  Tkessalonica,  p.  212. 


D.  Chalcldice. 

. The^  Gieek  towns  which  studded  the  coasts  of  Chalcidice,  with  its 
three  huge  tongues  of  land  extending  far  into  the  sea,  were  for  the  most 
part  sprung  from  the  two  enterprising  Euboean  cities,  Chalcis  and 
letria.  Prom  Euboea  these  colonies  derived  the  Euboic  silver  standard, 
w ich  took  firm  root  in  these  northern  regions,  and  continued  in  general 
Un,tl1  the  latter  Part  of  the  fifth  century,  when,  as  will  presently  be 
donikn  8Zda,-d 7 SUJ’erseded  **  the  Phoenician  or  Mace- 

,,  '::;l,"nenciug  wlth  tlle  eastern  shores  of  the  promontory,  and  taking 

cls~o°™Ts-0m  “*  *°  the  &3t  ‘°  of  which 

Orthagoreia.  Eckhel  (ii.  73),  on  the  authority  of  a fragment  of  the 
gulf^but  Stageira,  on  thTstrymonic 

exception  to  those’  of  the’  fl  * ^rn  anc^  we*&kt  its  coins  form  an 

“KScedTL  41*3- 

359)  well  as  with  the  contemporary  coins  of  Abdera  and  Maroneia. 

Circ.  b.  c.  400-350. 


Head  of  Artemis  in  profile 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  88). 

tt  three-quarter  face.  (Ib.,  p.  881 

Head  of  Apollo.  (Ib.,  p.  89).  1 h 


OPGATOPEnN  Macedonian  helmet 
adverse,  surmounted  by  star 
T Hi  Persic  Stater,  168  grs. 

At  Triobol,  42  grs. 

• A3  Size  .5 


Apolloma.  South  of  Lake  Bolbe,  on  the  via  Egnatia. 

v Circ.  B.c.  400-350  (?). 

oung  head  crowned  with  ivy.  , AHOAAnNO*  Amphora  . . 9 , 
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Arnae  is  said  by  Thucydides  (iv.  103)  to  have  been  about  a day’s 
march  south  of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus.  The  only  extant  coins  of  this 
place  are  of  the  time  of  the  Chalcidian  Confederacy. 


Circ.  b.c.  392-379,  or  later. 


Head  of  Apollo  laur. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  62.] 


APN  Lyre  . 


At  Obol.  9 grs. 


Acanthus  was  an  ancient  colony  from  Andros,  situated  on  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acte  with  the  mainland  of  Chalcidice. 
It  began  to  coin  silver  in  large  quantities  about  B.C.  500  or  earlier. 
Until  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C.  424,  the  Euboic 
standard  was  used,  after  that  date  the  Phoenician. 


Coins  of  Euboic  weight.  Circ.  b.c.  500-424. 


Fig.  123. 

Lion  011  the  back  of  a bull,  fastening  Quadripartite  incuse  square.  Latei 
upon  him  with  teeth  and  claws  (Fig.  specimens  inscribed  AK  AN  O I ON 
I23^  At  Tetradr.  270  grs. 

Herodotus  (vii.  125  sq.)  relates  that  while  Xerxes  was  marching  from 
Acanthus  to  Therma,  his  camels  were  set  upon  by  lions,  and  he  proceeds 
to  state  that  all  these  northern  regions,  west  of  the  river  Nestus, 
abounded  with  lions  and  wild  bulls  with  gigantic  horns.  This  assertion, 
the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  called  in  question,  recei\es  striking 
confirmation  from  the  type  of  the  money  of  Acanthus. 


Fore-part  of  lion  or,  more  rarely,  of 
bull. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Lion’s  head  and  neck. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  32]  Al  Tetrobols. 
Id.  [ Ibid.,  p.  33J-  - • • M Diobols. 
Id.  'Ibid.,  p.  34]  • • • ■ M 0bols- 


Coins  of  Phoenician  weight.  Circ.  B.c.  424  400,  or  latei. 

The  change  of  standard  which  took  place  when  Acanthus  joined  the 
Spartan  alliance  (b.c.  424)  is  accompanied  by  a marked  change  m the 
style,  which  is  now  far  softer  and  less  energetic. 


Fig.  124. 
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Lion  seizing  bull,  often  with  magis- 
trate’s name,  AAEIIC,  AAEIIOC, 
EYK,  ONOMASTO,  no, etc. 

Forepart  of  bull  turning  round. 
Various  symbols  and  letters. 

Head  of  Pallas,  helmet  wreathed  with 
olive. 


AKANOION  around  the  border  of  an 
incuse  square,  within  which  a quadri- 

jiartite  linear  square 

(Fig.  124.)  At  Tetradr.  224  grs. 
Quadripartite  incuse  square.  [B.  M. 
Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  35.]  At  Tetrob.  37  grs. 

At  Triob.  28  grs. 
A K A N in  the  four  quarters  of  a square 
At  i|  Ob.  14  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  392-379,  or  later. 

Head  of  Apollo.  AKANOION  Lyre  in  incuse  square  . 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  36.]  At  Obol.  9 grs. 

These  obols  are  clearly  contemporary  with  the  money  of  the  Chalcidian 
League  struck  at  Olynthus,  and  we  may  infer  from  them  that  Acanthus 
maintained  its  independence  as  against  the  Confederacy. 


Bronze. 


The  bronze  coins  of  Acanthus  are  all  subsequent  to  b.  c.  400. 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Id. 


AKAN  Wheel JE  -65 

,,  Quadripartite  linear  square  . 

JE  .45 


Uranopolis  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  near  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  was 
founded  by  Alexarchus,  brother  of  Cassander,  who  is  said  by  Athenaeus 
(lii.  20)  to  have  invented  a new  dialect  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  The 
sil\  ei  coins  of  this  city  are  the  only  ones  in  Macedon  which  adhere  to  the 
Phoenician  standard  in  post-Alexandrine  times.  On  the  types,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  town,  see  Num.  Chron.,  1 880,  p.  58. 


Circ.  b.c.  300. 


OYPANlAflN  Aphrodite  Urania  seat- 
ed on  globe 
At  Tetradr.  209  grs 
. At  Didr.  107  grs 
POAEOS  . . 

At  Drachm,  56  grs 
jj  Id.  . . IE  Size  -65 
,»  Id.  . . AH  Size  -5 


Id 

OYPANIAHN 


Sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

[Zeit.f.  Num.,  v.  PI.  I.  2.] 

Kadiate  globe  (the  sun). 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  pj.  133.] 

The  sun  as  a star  of  eight  rays. 

Id. 

Star  and  crescent  (sun  and  moon). 

flouidsh^ff°of The°Cb  ?n  r^6  Sltbo.man  peninsula,  was  one  of  the  most 
it  was  oneg  of  the  Fnhalcidl?n  during  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 

armament  tK?  furmshed  shiP«  and  men  to  the  Persian 

the  period  of  the  AtW  ^ pr°babJy  a11  anterior  to  B.  c.  480.  Of 

In  r c ,^  TA  i suPremacJ  tetrobols  only  are  known. 

afterwards  revered  LTZlty&V0  Bl'aSidaS>  bU‘  St°rUy 

beend:p“c“r^  cU^bv  T Pb  to  have 

Terone  after  circ.  b.c  424o4’  ^ ^ Phoemcian’  but  there  are  no  coins  of 
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Euboic  weight.  Circ.  b.c.  500-480. 


TE,  HE  ('?),  or  no  inscription;  Amphora,  j Quadripartite  shallow  incuse  square, 
on  which  one  or  moi’e  bunches  of  (Fig-  125)  . At  Tetradr.  270  grs. 


gi'apes. 

Oenochoe.  I Id At  Tetrobol. 

Circ.  B.c.  480-424. 

TE  Oenochoe.  j Id At  Tetrobol. 


Oenochoe.  Fore-part  of  goat  in  incuse  square  . 

At  \ Obol. 

[Imhoof.,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  25.] 


Phoenician  weight. 

Naked  Satyr  looking  down  into  an 
oenochoe. 

f Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  23.] 

T E Oenochoe. 

Stork  plunging  his  bill  into  an  oeno- 
choe. [Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  24.] 


Circ.  b.c.  424-420. 

TE  Goat  in  incuse  square  or. 
TEPflN  AON,  around  a quadri- 
partite square  . . At  Tetrobol. 

Goat’s  head  in  incuse  square  At  Obol. 
Quadripartite  incuse  square  At  \ Obol. 


Sermyle  near  the  head  of  the  Toronai'c  gulf.  The  only  known  coins 
of  this  city  are  two  archaic  tetradrachms  of  the  Euboic  standard. 


Circ.  b.c.  500.  • 


Fig.  126. 


SEPMVAIKON  Naked  horseman 
with  spear,  galloping.  The  specimen 
at  Berlin  has  a dog  beneath  the 
horse. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square.  (Fig.  126. 
The  inscription  is  legible  on  the 
original).  ...  At  Tetradrachm. 


Olynthus,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronai'c  gulf,  was  a colony  of  Chalcis, 
subsequently,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  occupied  by  Bottiaeans, 
but  restored,  B.c.  479,  by  Artabazus  to  the  Chalcidians.  The  earliest 
known  coin  of  this  town  is  a Euboic  tetradrachm  of  globular  fabric. 
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Before  circ.  b.c.  500. 


Quadriga  of  walking  horses  driven  by  Incuse  square  irregularly 


o , — 

bearded  charioteer. 


f Num.  Chron.,  N.  S.,  XVIII.  p.  85.] 


Circ.  b.c.  479-392. 


Quadriga,  of  coarser  work  than  the 
preceding ; above,  a large  disk. 
Horse  prancing  or  standing  beside 
column  (meta). 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  87.] 

Forepart  of  prancing  horse. 


Eagle  flying  in  the  midst  of  an  incuse 
square  (Fig.  127)  . . HI  Tetradr. 

OAYN  Eagle  flying  with  serpent  in 
claws  and  beak  . . Ht  Tetrobol. 

Similar HI  Diobol. 


Except  in  Sicily  agonistic  types,  such  as  the  quadriga,  etc.,  are  very 
rarely  met  with.  The  eagle  and  serpent,  though,  as  on  the  money  of  Elis, 
it  may  symbolize  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  thus  refer  to  victories  at  the 
Olympian  games,  may  also  be  considered  as  affording  an  instance  of 
a colony  adopting  the  type  of  the  money  of  its  mother-city  (Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  q.v.). 


Circ.  b.c.  392-379,  and  later. 


Into  this  period  falls  the  beautiful  federal  currency  of  the  Chalcidian 
League,  constituted  B.c.  39a,  of  which  the  head  quarters  was  Olynthus. 
The  mass  of  this  coinage  was  issued  between  the  formation  of  the  League 
and  the  capture  of  Olynthus  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  B.c.  379.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  coinage  was  continued 
until  Philip  made  himself  master  of  Chalcidice,  B.  c.  358.  The  heads  of 
Apollo  on  these  coins  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their 
style. 


Head  of  Apollo  laureate. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXI.  9.] 


X AAKI  AEON  Lyre.  Sometimes  with 
magistrates’  names, 

EPI  EY  AflPI  A A, 

EPI  OAY M PI XO[Y 

N Staters. 


Fig.  128. 
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Head  of  Apollo,  laureate  (Fig.  128). 


QAYNO[l  Head  of  Apollo,  laui’eate. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  87.] 
Head  of  Apollo,  laui'eate. 

Id. 

Id. 


XAAKlAEflN  Lyre.  Magistrates : 
E I-1 1 — API£TflNO£,  APXIAAMO, 
ASKAHPIOAnPO  and  KPA, 
EYAHPIAA,  AEAAEOS,  POAY- 
EENOY,  £TPATflNO£,  etc  . . 

At  Tetradr.  224  grs. 
At  Tetrobols  37  grs. 
X AAK  I AEflN  Lyre  in  incuse  square  . 

At  Tetrob. 

X AAK  I A Tripod  ....  At  Obol. 
XAAKlAEflN  Lyre  . . . AE  -6 
„ Tripod  . . .A 5 .45 


A tetradrachm  at  Leri  in  and  another  at  Paris  have  in  small  characters 
TET  above  the  lyre,  possibly  the  beginning  of  an  artist’s  name. 

Aphytis,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon  (Plut.  Lys.,  xx. ; Xen.  Lacon., 
xviii,  ’AQvra'ioi  he  rt/awcrtr  VA ixficova  ovbev  fjo-o-ov  r)  oi  ’A/x^wrtoi  Ai/3uom). 
While  tributary  to  Athens,  before  b.c.  424,  it  struck  no  coins  ( Corp . Riser. 
Att.,  vol.  i.  p.  229). 

Circ.  b.c.  424-358. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  with  ram’s  horns 
facing. 

Id.  in  profile. 

Id. 


A0YT  A I flN  Kantharos  . . AE  -65 

[B.  M.  Cat.  Mac.,  p.  61.] 

A<J>Y  Two  eagles  face  to  face  IE  -65 
A<J>Y  One  eagle AE  -55 


The  kantharos  refers  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos  at  Aphytis,  where, 
according  to  Xenophon,  there  was  a temple  of  that  god. 

After  b.c.  168. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

[See  also  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  64.] 


AOYTAI  Eagle,  or  two  eagles  face  to 
face *8-  — 6 


Scione,  on  the  south  coast  of  Pallene,  was  probably  of  Euboean  origin, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
their  city  to  some  one  of  the  Achaean  heroes  returning  from  Troy.  In 
B.  c.  424  it  revolted  from  Athens,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  captured 
and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword. 

Circ.  b.c.  480-421. 


Young  head,  of  early  transitional  style, 
bound  with  taenia. 

CKION  (?)  (retrogr.)  Forepart  of  lion 
looking  back. 


K 1 0 (retrogr.)  Helmet  in  incuse  square 
At  Euboic  tetrobol. 
Quadripartite  shallow  incuse  square 

At  Euboic  tetrobol. 
[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  102.] 


After  b.c.  421  (?). 

Young  male  head  bound  with  taenia. 

Head  of  Aphrodite. 

Id. 


SKin  Helmet  (Ibid.,  p.  103)  . A)  -8 
SKinNAinN  Two  doves  . . AE  -7 
SKIHNAinN  or^KI  One  dove  IE  -6 


Mende  was  an  ancient  colony  of  Eretria,  situate  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Cape  Poseidion  in  Pallene.  The  types  of  its  coins  allude  to  the 
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worship  of  Dionysos  and  his  companion  Silenos.  The  wine  of  Mende 
was  famous  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  coins  were  struck  at  Mende  after  its  first  capture 
by  Philip,  b.c.  358.  Here,  as  at  Acanthus,  etc.,  the  Eubo'ic  standard 
gives  place  to  the  Phoenician  about  b.c.  424. 


Circ.  b.c.  500-450. 


MIN,  MINAAON,  MINAAION,  or 

no  inscription.  Ass  standing  before 
vine,  on  his  back  a crow  pecking  at 
his  tail.  Symbol,  sometimes,  crescent 
moon. 

Ass. 

Head  of  Ass. 


I Four  or  more  incuse  triangles,  in  centre 
sometimes  O.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  IY. 
8,  etc. ; Zeit.  f.  Num.  X,  Taf.  iii.  3.] 
At  Eubo’ic  tetradrachm. 

Id.  . . . At  Tetradr.  and  Tetrobol. 

Id At  Hemiobol. 


Circ.  b.c. 


Silenos  reclining  on  back  of  ass.  He 
holds  a kantharos.  In  front  a crow 
seated  on  a tree,  and  beneath  ass,  a 
dog. 

Silenos  standing  beside  ass  and  hold- 
ing it  by  the  ears. 

Fore-part  of  ass. 


450-424. 


MENAAION  Vine  in  incuse  square 
(Fig.  129)  ...  At  Tetradrachm. 

,,  Crow  in  incuse  square. 

At  Tetrobol. 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  19,  20.] 
Kantharos At  Obol. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos  crowned  with 
ivy. 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PL  C.  21.] 


virc.  b.c.  424-358. 


Id. 

[Imhoof,  op.  cit.,  p.  83,  No.  89.I 
Silenos  reclining  on  ass. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


MENAAIflN  Ass  standing,  on  his 
back  a crow  pecking  at  his  tail,  in- 
cuse circle  

At  Tetradr.  (Phoenician),  190  grs. 
MENAAIflN  Amphora  between  two 
branches  of  ivy.  At  Didr.,  104  ars 
MEN  A AIH  or  MENAAION  Am- 
phora in  sunk  square  . At  Tetrobol. 
MEN  A A One  or  two  Amphorae 

For  other  varieties,  see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  83.  ~ 4 

SCapSa'  north  of  M“de  and  near  Assera,  see  Imhoof,  Mon. 
Before  circ.  b.c.  480. 

Mule ; above,  vase  (hdix)  1 1/  * • , f 

'Jr  K A m two  of  four  incuse  triangles 

At  Tetrob.,  45  grs. 
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This  coin  is  attributed  by  von  Sallet  (Zeil.  f.  Num.,  1885,  p.  358)  to 
Mencle,  which  he  thinks  may  have  once  been  called  Canastraeum  after 
the  promontory  near  which  it  stood. 

Potidaea,  a colony  of  Corinth  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  began  to  coin 
money  early  in  the  fifth  century.  Its  name  is  clearly  derived  from 
Poseidon  (cf.  Poseidonia).  The  type  of  the  tetradrachm  was  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  sacrecl  image  of  Poseidon,  which  Herodotus  (viii.  129) 
mentions  as  standing  in  front  of  the  city,  ev  r< 5 upoaa-rei'w.  Millingen 
(Syll.,  p.  48)  thinks  that  the  female  head  on  the  tetrobol  may  represent 
Pallene,  from  whom  the  peninsula  received  its  name.  With  the  celebrated 
blockade  of  Potidaea  by  the  Athenians,  B.c.  432-429,  the  coinage  comes 
to  an  end. 


Circ.  b.c.  500-429. 


Fig.  130. 


P Poseidon  Hippios  on  horseback. 

He  holds  trident ; under  horse,  star. 
PO  or  P Id. 

P Naked  horseman  on  forepart  of 
prancing  horse. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


Incuse  square,  diagonally  divided 
(Fig.  130)  . . At  Euboi'c  tetradr. 

Female  head  in  spiked  headdress,  in 
incuse  square  ...  At  Tetrobol. 
Similar At  Diobol. 

POT  Pegasos A)  • 7 


Cassandrea,  Eurydicea.  This  town  was  founded  by  Cassander  on  the 
site  of  Potidaea.  It  appears  to  have  been  called  for  a time  Eurydicea 
(Polyaenus,  vi.  7),  in  honour  either  of  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lysimachus 
(b.c.  298-294),  or  of  Eurydice,  sister  of  Cassander,  who  reigned  for  a 
time  in  Macedon,  B.  C.  280. 


Circ.  b.  c.  298-280. 


Veiled  head  of  queen 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  75). 


EYPI  Al  KEflN  Tripod 


. M -65 


No  other  coins  are  known  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  received 
a Roman  colony,  and  struck  bronze  coins  with  Latin  legends  between 
the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Philippus. 

Inscr.  COLONI A I V L I A AVG.  CASSANDRENSIS,  variously  abbreviated. 
With  few  exceptions  the  reverse  type  is  a head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

Bottice.  The  Bottiaeans  originally  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  but  they  were  expelled  at  an  early  date  and  settled  near  Olynthus 
in  the  district  called  after  them  Bottice.  Their  chief  city  was  Spartolus 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  xl.). 
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Circ.  B.  c.  424-392. 


Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn. 

[Imhoof,  Choix , PI.  I.  16]. 


BOTTIAinN  Forepart  of  bull  in 

incuse  square 

Hi  Phoenician  Tetrob.  36  grs. 


Time  of  the  Chcilcidian  League , b.  c.  392-379,  or  la, ter. 

Head  of  Apollo  laureate.  BOTTIAinN  Lyre  . . . M -55 

Head  of  Artemis.  „ Id JE  -45 

Female  head.  | „ Bull  butting  . JE  ■ 7 

(See  also  Bottiaei  Emathiae,  p.  2 1 1 .) 

Dicaea,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was  a colony  of  Eretria,  from  which  its 
coin-type  is  borrowed.  On  the  distinction"  between  the  coins  of  this 
town  and  those  of  Dicaea  in  Thrace,  see  J.  P.  Six  [Num.  Chron.,  N.  S , 
vol.  xv.  p.  97).  In  the  Athenian  Tribute  Lists  {Corp.  Riser.  At t.\  vol.  i.’ 
p.  230)^ it  m called  AUaia  ’Eperpt[wz;],  and  the  inhabitants  Aikcuo’tj-oAitch 
'Eperpi&v  &TTOIKOL. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Cow  scratching  herself,  sometimes  in- 
scribed A I K A 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  70]. 
Cock  [Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  14I 

A I K A I Cock 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  15]. 

Bull,  or  forepart  of  bull 

[Ibid.,  Nos.  16,  17]. 


500-450. 

Four  or  more  triangular  incuse  depres- 
sions . . HI  Euboic  tetrobol,  44  grs. 

Sepia  in  incuse  square . HI  Tetrobol , 4 1 grs. 
Scallop  shell  in  incuse  square 

HI  Diibol. 

Id.  . . ...  HI  Diobol  and  Obol. 


vvic.  a.  u.  auu. 


Female  head.  | Al K Al OPO A Bull  standing  . JE  -6< 

For  other  varieties,  see  Imhoof,  op.  cit.,  p.  7*  sq. 

Aeteasei?Otto  A^el  ^ Said  to  have  been  founded  b> 

Aeneas  (Utto  Abel,  Makedomen  vor  Koma  Dhilinn  -n  r,n  r • 1 1 ••  , ^ 
Monatsbericht  d.  K.  A/cad.  d.  Wissensck.,  1878).  7/’  P‘  37,  d FriedJandei‘ 


Before  b.  c.  500. 

AINEA^  Aeneas  carrying  Anchises, 
preceded  by  his  wife  Kreusa  carry- 
ing Ascanios. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square 

[Zeit.f.  Num.,  vii.  221 
HI  Euboic  tetradi 


ri  . . ^ au  001c  tetrac 

tionrfTrofa^mXwhiohWa”11’  "*,ich  aff°rdS  the  oldest  reP^ent, 

Tho  smaller  &T  ‘°  ^ 866  '■ 

b.  c.  500-424. 


'“rl^'  ^»eted, 


Quadripartite  incuse  square 

HI  Euboic  tetrobol,  39  gri 
and  Diobol,  2 1 gr 
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B.  c.  424-350. 


Head  of  Aeneas  of  more  recent  style. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Athenian  helmet 

bound  with  olive 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  12]. 
Head  of  Ascanios  in  Phrygian  cap 

[Imhoof,  Choix,  PI.  I.  15]. 


AINEAS  Quadripartite  incuse  square. 
At  Phoenician  tetrobol,  35  grs. 
„ Bull  looking  back,  in  inc. 
square.  At  Phoenician  tetrob.  36  grs. 

AlNEI ATflN  Bull  . . . . AS  -6 


E.  Macedonian  cities  in  the  Strymonian  and  Bottiaean 

DISTRICTS. 

Amphipolis,  on  the  Strymon,  although  founded  B.C.  437  by  the 
Athenians,  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  money  before  its  capture  by 
Brasidas  B.C.  434,  from  which  time  until  it  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
B.  c.  358  it  remained  practically  free.  The  coins  of  Amphipolis  as  works 
of  art  perhaps  excel  those  of  any  other  city  of  northern  Greece.  The 
Race-torch,  the  usual  reverse-type,  is  symbolical  of  the  worship  of 
Artemis  Tauropolos  or  Brauronia,  who  was  especially  revered  at  Amphi- 
polis, and  in  whose  honour  Torch-races,  Lampadephoria,  were  held 
(Leake,  Num.  Ilell.,  p.  11).  The  weight-standard  is  the  Phoenician. 


Circ.  B.  c.  424-358. 


Fig.  1 31. 


Head  of  Apollo,  three-quarter  face ; 
various  symbols  in  field : Bee,  tripod, 
Boeotian  shield,  plant  or  ear  of  corn, 
crab,  dog,  etc. 


Similar. 

Young  head,  r.,  wearing  taenia. 

Head  of  Apollo,  or  young  head,  bound 
with  taenia. 


AM<hlPOAITEflN  (rarely  AM<t>l- 
rOAIT-QN)  written  on  a raised 
frame  in  an  incuse  square.  In  the 
midst,  a race-torch  and  various 
symbols  or  letters  (Fig.  13 1)  . . . 

At  Tetradr.  224  grs.,  Drachm, 
and  Triob. 

AMcfil  Bace-torch  in  wreath  . . . 

At  Tetradr.  and  Tetrob. 
,,  Dolphin  in  incuse  square  . 

At  Obol. 

„ Race-torch  in  linear  square.  . 
[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  45]  . AS  -7~45 


Circ.  B.C.  358-168. 

During  this  period  Amphipolis  was  one  of  the  principal  places  of 
mintage  of  the  kings  of  Macedon. 
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Circ.  B.  c.  168-146. 

As  the  capital  of  the  First  Region  the  coins  reading  MAKEAONflN 
nPHTHC  were  struck  at  Amphipolis,  as  were  also  many  of  the  bronze 
coins  described  below  (p.  209). 


Circ.  b.  c.  146. — Time  of  Augustus. 


Few  indications  of  date  are  afforded  by  the  bronze  coins  reading 
AM  <t>l  no  A ITH  N or  AMcMTTOAEITflN.  Many  of  the  types  are,  however, 
identical  with  the  bronze  coins  reading  M AKEAONflN,  though  clearly 
later,  lhe  following  types  are  of  frequent  occurrence 


Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  hero  Perseus  (or  Roma  ?). 
Head  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  Strymon  crowned  with  reeds. 
Head  of  Artemis  Tauropolos. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Medusa. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  Apollo  (?). 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Rust  of  Artemis. 


Centaur  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  46] 

Wreath 

Club  in  oak  wreath 
Dolphin  in  wreath  . . . 

Bull  butting 

Two  goats  on  their  hind  legs 

Goat 

Pallas  Nikephoros  . 

Horse 

Ear  of  corn  . 

Id.  . . . 


8 
6 

75 
85 
75 
75 
8 

65 

Artemis  Tauropolos  with  inflated  veil, 
riding  on  bull JE  11 


M 75 
JE  -75 


JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 


zemuncial  reduction  aft 


,vr  ±>.  u. 


Head  of  Janus.  Mark  of  value 
Head  of  Poseidon 


Two  Centaurs  back  to  back 

_ As.  JE  i-,  wt.  290  grs. 

! S Prow  . . Semis.  JE  -g,  wt.  89  grs. 


Emperor,  if  n™e  °f  the 

Augustus  to  Salonina.  1 Mac->  p.  5©  sq.), 

ten  mites  wesVof  PMbppf^Thetown  wL^ff  ^ -range’  and  about 
and  TPAIAION  were  issued  ^ the  COms  rea<%?  TPAI 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Ear  of  com.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  ,3o]. 

Bunch  of  grapes. 

Head  of  Hermes  in  petasos. 


450-400. 

TRAl.or  TpAI  in  the  four  quarters  of 
Idan  lncuse  square  . . . JR  5-6  grs. 

TPAI  between  the  four  spokes  of  a wheel! 

JE  -6-35 


^rc.  b.c.  400-350. 


Head  of  Hemes  in  petasos.  , TPAIAION  Tt 

With  regard  to  this  * „ TPAIAI0N  Hose ,6 

* W *yPe  ^ * MacUoil 
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p.  158)  has  pointed  out  that  the  roses  of  Mt.  Pangaeum,  called  znarovra- 
<f>v\\a,  were  famous  in  antiquity. 

Philippi.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  the  Thasians  possessed  a 
mining  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  Thrace,  called  Daton,  a district 
which  extended  inland  as  far  as  the  springs  called  Crenides.  Subse- 
quently the  Pangaean  tribes  expelled  the  Thasians,  but  in  b.c.  361  the 
Athenian  orator  Callistratus  refounded  the  colony  of  Daton  at  Crenides 
with  the  assistance  of  a number  of  Thasians. 

Gold  and  bronze  coins  were  now  issued  at  the  revived  colony  with  the 
inscription  GABION  HPEIPO,  obv.  Head  of  Herakles,  rev.  Tripod.  In 
b.  c.  358  Philip  made  himself  master  of  the  district  with  its  rich  mines, 
renamed  the  town  after  himself,  Philippi,  and  allowed  it  the  privilege  of 
striking  money  identical  in  type  with  the  Thasian  coins  above  described, 
but  with  the  legend  <t>l  Al  P PnN,  EL  Staters  133  grs.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXI. 
13],  Al  Phoenician  drachms  and  hemidrachms,  and  M Size  -7—65. 

Before  the  end  of  Philip’s  reign  Philippi  was  deprived  of  the  right  of 
striking  money  in  its  own  name,  but  it  remained  a royal  mint  under 
Philip  and  his  successors,  its  mark,  the  Tripod,  being  of  common  occur- 
rence on  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Macedon. 

From  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  time  of  Augustus  no  coins  appear  to 
have  been  struck  there ; but  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  the  right  of 
coinage  was  conferred  upon  the  vetei'ans  of  the  Praetorian  cohort  whom 
Augustus  settled  at  Philippi.  The  legends  of  the  coins  of  this  series  are 
in  Latin,  COHOR  . PRAE  . PHIL  .;  COL  . AVG  . IVL  . V . PHILIPP.,  etc. 

‘ Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Victrix  Philippensium.5  For  the  types  see 
B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  pp.  xlvi.  and  98. 

Methone,  in  Pieria.  The  few  coins  known  of  this  town  are  all 
anterior  to  its  siege  by  Philip,  B.  c.  354. 

Circ.  B.  c.  400-354. 

Female  head.  | MEOfl  Lion  breaking  spear  . AS  -65 

See  also  another  coin  with  inscr.  ME  GO  in  Cat.  Margarith,  p.  9 
(Paris  1874.) 

Fydna  was  originally  a Greek  city  established  on  the  Macedonian 
coast,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Macedon.  Amyntas  III  found  himself 
compelled  to  hand  over  the  maritime  district  of  Macedon  to  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  it  is  to  this  interval  that  the  bronze  coins  of  Pydna,  identical 
in  type  with  those  of  Amyntas,  belong. 

b.c.  389-379. 

Head  of  young  Herakles PYANAIflN  Eagle  devouring  serpent. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  101].  | A2  -65 

Another  interval  of  autonomy  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Per- 
diccas  III.  Pydna  at  this  time  again  struck  bronze  coins,  the  reverse 
type  of  which,  the  Owl,  betrays  Athenian  influence.  Pydna  is  indeed 
said  to  have  been  subject  to  Athens  B.  c.  364-358,  but  we  may  infer  that 
it  enjoyed  free  institutions  under  Athenian  control,  for  it  is  said  that  it 
was  by  no  means  eager  to  be  handed  over  again  to  the  kings  of  Macedon 
(Theopomp.,  Fragm.  189). 
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B.c.  364-358. 


Female  head  with  hair  in  sphendone  . 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  ioi.] 


PYANAinN 


Owl  in  olive  wreath. 

M -65 


F.  Kings  of  Macedon. 

Alexander  I,  B.c.  498-454.  With  the  possible  exception  of  certain 
coins  struck  at  Aegae,  the  old  capital  of  Macedon,  with  the  letters  A A, 
AAE,  etc.,  there  are  no  coins  of  Alexander  I of  an  earlier  date  than 
b.  c.  480,  about  which  time,  by  his  conquest  of  the  Bisaltae,  Alexander 
made  himself  master  of  those  prolific  mines  which  are  said  to  have 
yielded  him  as  much  as  a talent  of  silver  daily. 

This  fresh  influx  of  money,  and  the  opening  up  of  a new  commercial 
route  from  Macedon  to  the  Greek  towns  of  the  Thracian  coast,  by  way 
of  the  valley  of  the  Strymon,  doubtless  occasioned  the  change  in 
standard  from  Babylonic  to  Phoenician,  which  now  took  place  in  the 
Macedonian  currency.  Alexander  adopted  the  Bisaltian  coinage,  merely 
substituting  his  own  name  for  that  of  the  Bisaltae. 


Fig.  132. 


Naked  warrior  armed  with  two  spears 
and  wearing  kausia,  standing  be- 
side horse.  [B.  II.  Cat., Mac.,  p.  157.] 
Free  horse  (Ibid.) 

Id.  _ (Ibid.) 

Young  head  in  kausia  (Ibid.,  p.  158). 

The  uninscribed  specimens  may 
the  Bisaltae. 


AAEIANAPO  in  square  (Fig.  132)  . 
At  Phoenician  8 Drachm  (448  grs.). 
At  „ 8 Obol  (66  grs.). 

Incuse  square  quartered  . At  Tetrobol. 

Id At  Diobol. 

Id- At  Obol. 

equally  well  have  been  issued  by 


M^e^CaS  TI-  B\C\1'54~4iA  . There  are  various,  mostly  uninscribed, 
Macedonian  coins  of  Phoenician  weight,  which  belong  in  style  to  the 
reign  01  Perdiccas.  J 


Horseman  with  two  spears  . 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  15 
Id.  [Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  D.  5.] 
Free  horse.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  k 
i Id.  (Ibid.,  p.  160). 

Forepart  of  horse  (Ibid.) 

Horseman  with  two  spears  . 

TJ  (Ibid.,  p,  16 

Horse  prancing  (Ibid.,  p.  162). 


Horse  fastened  to  ring  (Ibid.) 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles  . 

(Ibid.,  p.  163.) 


Goat’s  head  or  forepart  of  goat,  in 
incuse  square . . .At  Tetradr. 

Head,  in  helmet  in  inc.  sq.  At  Tetradr. 
Helmet  in  incuse  square  . At  Tetrobol. 
Caduceus  in  incuse  square  At  Tetrobol. 
Helmet  in  incuse  square  . At  Diobol. 
Forepart  of  lion  in  inc.  sq.  At  Tetrobol. 

PEP  AIK  Helmet  in  incuse  square  . 

At  Tetrobol. 

PJEP  Forepart  of  lion  in  incuse  square 

At  Diobol. 

PEP  Club  and  bow  in  incuse  square 

At  Diobol. 


0 
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Archelaus  I,  B.c.  413-399.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
we  have  seen  that  the  Phoenician  stater  (wt.  230-220  grs.)  had  been  in 
use  for  the  royal  coinage  of  Macedon,  but  with  the  accession  of  Archelaus 
this  stater  was  exchanged  for  one  of  170  grs.,  which,  from  its  weight 
(equivalent  to  two  Persian  sigli),  has  been  designated  as  the  Persic  stater. 
The  money  of  the  two  important  cities  of  Abdera  and  Maroneia  also 
underwent  a like  transformation  at  the  same  time.  The  causes  of  this 
change  of  standard  remain  unexplained. 


Horseman  prancing,  wearing  kausia 
and  chlamys,  armed  with  two  spears. 

Young  male  head,  wearing  taenia. 

[B.  M.  Cat.  Mac.,  p.  164.] 
Horse.  (Ibid.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  p.  165). 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles.  (Ibid.) 

Id.  (Ibid.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  p.  166.) 

Id.  (Ibid.) 


Lion’s  head  facing. 

[Imhoof,  Clioix,  PI.  I.  1.] 

Aeropus  ( = Archelaus  II),  B.C.  396-392 


APXEAAO  Fore-part  of  goat  in  in- 
cuse square  (Fig.  133)  . . . 

At  Stater,  170  grs 
APXEAAO  Horse  with  loose  rein  . 

At  Stater 

,,  Helmet  in  incuse  square  . 

At  Diobol,  28  grs 

APXEA  Eagle  in  incuse  square  . . 

At  Diobol 

APX  Fore-part  of  wolf ; above,  club 

At  Obol,  14  grs 

„ Wolf’s  head  and  club  . . . 

At  \ Obol,  7 grs 

AP  Lion’s  bead  and  club  .... 

At  i Obol,  4-7  grs 
APXEAAO  Club,  quiver,  and  bow  . 

AS  Size  -7 

APXE  Fore-part  of  boar  . . AS -5 


Young  male  head  in  kausia. 

Id.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  167.] 

Amyntas  II  (V),  B.C.  392-39°- 

Young  male  head,  bound  with  taenia. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  168.] 
Head  of  Pan  with  short  horns. 

Young  male  head,  bare  (Ibid.,  p.  169). 

Fausanias,  B.C.  390-389. 


AEPOPO  Horse  walking  . 
„ Fore-part  of  Lion 


M 


AMYNTA  Horse  with  loose  rein  . . 

At  Stater,  1 60  grs. 
Fore-part  of  wolf  . AS  -4 
Helmet  . . . . AS  -5 


5 > 


Fig. 


Oi  CJt 
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Young  male  head  bound  with  taenia. 
Id.  [B.M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  170.] 


PAY1ANI A Horse  standing  (Fig.  134) 

Ht  Stater. 

Forepart  of  lion  . M -65 


Amyntas  III. 


First  Reign,  B.c.  389-383. 


Fig.  135. 


Head  of  bearded  Heraldes  (Fig.  135). 
Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles  .... 

[B.M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  172.] 


AMYNTA  Horse  standing  Ht  Stater. 

Eagle  looking  back  . ■ • 

” M Diobol. 

„ Forepart  of  boar ; above, 
club '55 


Second  Reign,  b.c.  381-369. 


Horseman  prancing,  striking  with 
javelin.  [B.M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  173.] 
Head  of  young  Herakles. 

{Ibid.,  p.  174.) 

Id.  {Ibid.) 

Id. 

Young  male  head. 


AMYNTA  Lion  breaking  javelin  . . 

Hi  Stater. 

„ Eagle  devouring  serpent  . 

M -6 

Bow  and  club  crossed  M • 4 

Club M .4 

Forepart  of  wolf  . M -5 


>5 

5? 


Alexander  II,  b.c.  369-368.  No  coins  can  be  certainly  attributed  to 
this  king. 

Perdiccas  III,  B.C.  365  or  364-359. 


Fig.  136. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  (Fig.  136). 
Id.  [B.M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  175.] 

Id.  {Ibid.,  p.  176.) 


PEPAIKKA  Horse  trotting  HI  Stater. 
,,  Lion  breaking  spear  HI -8 

,,  Eagle  looking  back  Ml  -6 


Philip  II,  b.c.  359-336.  The  Persian  gold  Daric  had  been  hitherto 
the  one  gold  coin  circulating  no  less  in  European  Greece  than  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  King.  Philip,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
gold  mines  at  Philippi,  found  himself  in  a position  to  supersede  the 
Persian  coin  with  his  own  gold  staters,  which  he  sent  forth  in  vast 
numbers  from  many  mints  in  various  parts  of  his  kingdom,  reorganising 
at  the  same  time  the  Macedonian  currency  on  an  entirely  new1 
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system,  which  was  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

It  would  appear  that  the  principle  of  bimetallism  lay  at  the  root  of 
Philip’s  monetary  reforms,  for,  while  issuing  his  gold  money  on  the 
Daric  standard,  he  adopted  for  his  silver  the  Phoenician  weight  (or  1 5 
stater-standard),  15  staters  or  30  drachms  corresponding  in  value,  at  the 
then  market  price  of  gold  (1  : 12^),  to  one  gold  stater.  This  standard 
was  probably  selected  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  gold  as 
compared  with  that  of  silver,  the  round  numbers  thus  obtained  facili- 
tating such  a result.  But  the  immense  influx  of  gold  from  the  newly 
opened  mines  soon  proved  the  futility  of  the  plan.  Gold  began  to  fall 
in  value,  and  Alexander  on  his  accession  found  himself  compelled  to 
return  to  a monometallic  currency,  issuing  both  his  gold  and  his  silver 
according  to  one  and  the  same  standard,  gold  being  again  simply 
regarded  as  bullion,  and  no  attempt  being  made  to  fix  definitely  the 
number  of  silver  drachms  for  which  a gold  stater  should  be  legally 
exchangeable  (Droysen,  Geschiehte  cles  Hellenismus , i.  155). 

Gold. 


Fig.  137. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate,  with  short 
hair  (Fig.  137). 

Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

Id. 

Id. 


Head  of  Apollo  as  on  stater. 


4>IAirrOY  Biga  .A  Stater,  133  grs. 

„ Forepart' of  lion  . . . 

A ^ Stater. 
,,  Cluh  and  bow  A ^ Stater. 
„ Vai'ious  types,  Fulmen — 

Trident — Club  — Kan- 
tharos — Goat’s  leg  . . 

A | Stater. 
„ Fulmen  . A TV  Stater. 


The  head  on  many  of  Philip’s  gold  staters  resembles  Ares  rather  than 
Apollo.  See  Gardner  ( Num . Citron .,  1880,  p.  52). 


Silver. 


Fig.  138. 
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Head  of  Zeus,  laureate  (Fig.  138). 


Id. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  hi  lion's  skin. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate,  or  bound 
with  plain  taenia. 

Head  of  Artemis,  facing. 

Head  of  Apollo  with  plain  taenia. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 


<t>l AirrOY  Naked  boy-rider  bearing 
palm  or  crowning  his  horse,  kcXijj  . 
1 At  Tetradr.,  224  grs. 

ct>  I A I P P 0 Y Bearded  Macedonian  horse- 
man wearing  kausia  and  chlamys, 
right  hand  raised  . . Ad  Tetradr 

(DIAIPPOY  Youth  on  horse  . . • 

■At  Didr.,  1 1 2 grs 
Id.  . At  8 Obols,  66  grs 
Id.  . At  Drachm,  56  grs 
Macedonian  horseman 

Ad  Drachm 

Naked  horseman  prancing 
Ad  Tetrob.,  37  grs 
„ Youth  on  horse  Ad  Tetrobo 
” Id.  . Ad  Triobol.,  28  grs 

,,  Half-horse  Ad  Diobol.,  x 8 grs 

Horse’s  head  . Ad  Diobo 
Club  ...  At.  Obol  (I 


Bkoxze. 

Head  of  Apollo  with  plain  taenia.  . ddAIPPOY  Naked  horseman  A!  -7-6 
Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  . ,,  C lub  . . . A5  -5o  45 

The  reverse-types  of  Philip’s  coins  are  all  agonistic,  and  refer  either  to 
the  games  celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
(Muller,  Mon.  cl' Alex.,  pp.  1 1 and  344),  or,  preferably,  to  the  great  Olympian 
games  where  Philip’s  chaiiots  were  victorious.  We  have,  indeed,  the 
direct  assei’tion  of  Plutarch  ( Alex .,  c.  4)  in  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis, 
ray  iv  :0\vpTiia  rbcay  tS>v  apparcov  ky^apaTTuv  roty  vop.iap.aaLV.  Philip  was 
also  successful  at  Olympia  with  the  race-horse  (littup  /ce\ r,Ti ; Plut.,  Alex. 
3),  a victoiy  of  which  he  perpetuated  the  memory  on  his  tetradrachms. 
The  hoi'seman  with  kausia  and  chlamys  is  less  certainly  agonistic,  and 
may  represent  the  king  himself  as  a typical  Macedonian  imrevs. 

Philip’s  coins  were  struck  at  many  mints  in  various  parts  of  his 
empire.  For  the  vai’ious  mint -marks  which  they  bear,  see  Muller’s  Mon. 
(V Alex,  le  Grand , whose  local  attributions  are,  however,  to  be  accepted 
with  great  caution.  They  continued  to  circulate  in  Europe  long  after 
his  death,  and  the  Gauls,  when  they  invaded  and  pillaged  Greece,  took 
vast  numbers  of  them  back  into  their  own  land,  where  they  long 
continued  to  serve  as  models  for  the  native  currency  of  Gaul  and 
Britain. 

Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  336-323.  The  coinage  of  Alexander  is 
a branch  of  Numismatics  too  extensive  and  complicated  for  discussion  in 
detail  in  the  present  work.  His  first  coinage  is  of  Macedonian  fabric  and 
style,  and  must  be  assigned  to  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  before  his 
° pP(Aition  against  Asia.  The  tetradrachm  (227  grs.)  follows  the  standard 
of  Philip  s coins,  while  for  the  smaller  denominations  the  Euboic- Attic 
standard  was  introduced,  which  some  years  later  came  into  general  use 
tor  the  coinage  both  of  his  European  and  Asiatic  dominions. 
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Circ.  b.c. 

Head  of  Zeus  as  on  tetradr.  of  Philip. 
[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  D.  8.] 

Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo,  hair  long. 


336-334. 

AAEIANAPOY  Eagle  on  fulmen,  his 

head  turned  back 

At  Tetradr.,  227  grs. 

AAEIANAPOY  Id 

At  Drachm  (Attic.) 

„ Eagle  on  fulmen  . 

At  | Drachm. 

„ Two  eagles  face  to 

face,  on  fulmen  ...  At  Diobol. 

AAEIANAPOY  Fulmen  . At  Obol. 

, , Eagle  on  fulmen,  head 

turned  back A1  -65 

AAEIANAPOY  Fulmen  . . AS  -55 


After  circ.  b.c.  334. 

It  was  probably  not  until  his  invasion  of  Asia  that  Alexander  insti- 
tuted his  vast  international  currency,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  types : — 

Gold. 


Fig.  139. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  Corinthian 
helmet,  adorned  with  serpent,  griffin, 
or  sphinx  (Fig.  139). 

Id.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXX.  4.] 
Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Id. 


AAEIANAPOY  (rarely  with  BA?I- 
A EH?)  Winged  Nike  holding  trophy- 
stand,  various  mint-marks  and  mono- 
grams N Distater,  266  grs. 

Id.  . ....  N Stater,  133  grs. 

Id A £ Stater,  66  grs. 

Id. A Stater,  33  grs. 

Club  and  bow  . A } Stater,  33  grs. 
Fulmen  ...  A y-  Stater,  16  grs. 


The  usual  denomination  is  the  stater ; the  rest  are  only  exceptionally 
met  with.  The  cultus  of  Pallas  Athene  and  of  her  attendant  Nike  was 
introduced  by  Alexander,  before  whose  time  there  is  no  trace  of  it  on 
Macedonian  coins. 


Silver. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXX.  5,  6,  7.] 

Id. 


AAEIANAPOY  (sometimes  with  BA- 
?IAEH?)  Zeus  seated  on  throne, 
holding  eagle  and  resting  on  sceptre 
At  Tetradrachm. 
At  Drachm. 


Dekadrachms  also  exist,  but  are  of  great  rarity ; Didrachms,  Triobols, 
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and  Obols  occur  somewhat  more  frequently.  All  coins  of  these  unusual 
denominations  appear  to  be  of  Syrian  origin. 


Bronze. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 
Young  male  head,  wearing  taenia. 


A A E I A N A P 0 Y Club,  and  bow  in  case 

JE  Various  sizes. 
Free  horse  . IE  -6 


Other  varieties  less  frequent  than  the  above  are  the  following,  for  the 
most  part  of  post  Alexandrine  style: — 


Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Young  head  wearing  taenia. 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


AAEIANAPOY 

J J 
>> 

r 


Biga  . . . IE  >8 

Nike  ...  IE  ■ 7 
[BASIAEHS]  Horse- 
man . IE  -7—6 
Horseman  . IE  -7 
Id.  ...  IE  ^ 


Head  of  Herakles. 
Id. 

Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Poseidon. 
Macedonian  shield. 


B A Bow,  club  and  quiver.  . IE  -7 

,,  Horseman IE  -7 

,,  Prow IE  •'7— 5 

,,  Prow IE  -6 

,,  Helmet IE  ‘6 


The  difficulties  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  attempting  a 
systematic  classification  of  the  enormous  series  of  coins  which  bear  the 
name  of  Alexander  are  of  two  kinds:— (i)  we  have  to  decide  as  to 
whether  a particular  coin  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  himself,  or, 
if  not,  to  what  subsequent  period  it  should  be  assigned,  for  in  some  parts 
of  the  ancient  world  silver  coins  continued  to  be  struck  in  the  name  and 
with  the  types  of  Alexander  for  some  centuries  after  his  death,  (ii)  We 
have  to  determine  the  geographical  attribution. 

The  tetradrachms  have  been  arranged  by  M.  Muller  in  seven  classes, 
which  he  distinguishes  in  the  main  by  the  following  characteristics : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Thick  fabric,  severe  style.  Zeus  seated  in  stiff  attitude,  his  right  leg 
visible  in  front  of  his  left.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXX.  5.] 

Similar,  but  with  some  slight  variations.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXVII.  2, 
4)  5-] 

Similar,  but  of  more  elegant  style.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXX.  6.] 

Fabric  less  lumpy;  style  fine;  work  usually  (but  not  always)  careful. 
Bight  leg  of  Zeus  drawn  lack  behind  left.  [B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXVII 
6,  7,  8;  PI.  XXX.  10,  ix;  PI.  XXXI.  12-14.] 

Similar.  Fabric  flatter,  and  flan  more  spread.  Style  free,  and  usually 
. superficial.  [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXVI.  1-4.] 

Thin  outspread  fabric.  "Work  usually  sketchy,  but  not  rude  or  barbarous. 
. [B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLVIII.  1-3.] 

Thin  outspread  fabric.  Work  rude,  and  frequently  barbarous 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LI1I.  1,2;  PI.  LXIV.  2.] 


These  classes  belong  in  part  to  Europe,  and  in  part  to  Asia, 
be  arranged  somewhat  as  follows  :— 


anu 


may 
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Class  I. 


)) 


III. 


b.  c.  334-300,  and  later. 


Europe. 

Kingdom  of  Macedon,  etc. 

yy  yy 


Class  II. 

„ HI. 


Asia. 

Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia. 

yy  yy  >> 


b.  c.  300-280. 


Class  IV.  Macedon,  etc.,  Peloponnesus 
and  Islands. 


Class  IV.  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Egypt. 


b.  c.  250-200. 


Fig.  140. 


Class  V.  Thrace. 


Class  V.  Greek  cities  of  western  Asia 
Minor  (Fig.  140). 

Phoenician  cities  (circ.  244-183). 


After  b.  c.  200. 

Classes  VI,  VII.  Thrace,  down  almost  Class  VI.  Free  cities  of  western  Asia 
to  Imperial  times.  Minor  (b.  c.  190-133). 

The  attributions  to  individual  cities  depend  upon  the  correspondence 
of  the  adj  unct  symbols  with  known  coin-types  of  the  cities  in  question. 
On  the  coins  of  the  later  classes  these  symbols  in  the  field  of  the  reverse 
are  undoubtedly  mint  marks,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  this  was  always  the  case  on  the  coins  of  Classes  I-IV,  and  in  many 
cases  we  have  no  safer  guide  to  the  local  attribution  than  a knowledge 
of  the  countries  from  which  certain  sorts  of  tetradrachms  usually  come 
to  us. 

No  gold  or  bronze  coins  with  Alexander’s  name  were  probably  issued 
after  circ.  b.  c.  280. 


Fig.  141. 


Philip  III  (Aridaeus),  B.  C.  323-316.  The  coins  of  this  king  are 
identical  in  type  with  those  of  Alexander  of  Classes  III  and  IV.  Inscr., 
0IAIPPOY  or  BA£IAEfl£  0IAIPPOY.  They  were  issued  both  in  his 
European  dominions  and  in  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PL  XXVII.  9,  10;  PI.  XXX.  8,  9.]  (Fig.  141,  X Stater.) 

Alexander  IV,  son  of  Roxana,  b.  c.  323-31  i.  See  below  under  Ptolemy 
Soter. 
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Cassander,  B.  c.  316-297.  This  king  did  not  place  his  name  upon  the 
gold  or  silver  money,  which  continued  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
Alexander  (Class  IY). 


Circ.  b.  c.  316-306.  Inscr.,  KA2SANAP0Y. 

Head  of  Herakles.  | Seated  lion JE  -65 


Circ . B.  c.  306-297.  Inscr.,  BA2IAEH£  K A££  AN  APOY. 


Head  of  Apollo. 
Head  of  Herakles. 
Id. 

Helmet. 


Tripod  . . . 

Boy  on  horse  . 
Lion  walking  . 
Spear-head 


To  the  reign  of  Cassander  belong  also  the  bronze 
name  of  his  general,  Eupolemus,  b.  c.  314-313. 


JE  -7 

JE  ■ 8 — 7 

JE  -6 

AE  -7 

coins  struck  in  the 


Three  Macedonian  shields.  | EYPOAEMOY  Sword  with  belt.  JE  .7 

Philip  IV,  B.  c.  297-296,  son  of  Cassander. 


Alexander  V,  B.  c.  295,  son  of  Cassander. 

To  these  reigns  no  coins  can  be  confidently  assigned,  though  some  of 
the  coins  of  late  style,  bearing  the  types  of  Philip  II  and  Alexander  the 
Lrreat,  may  belong  to  this  period. 


?°6“3°iv  Thls  ki"S> the  of  Demetrius  Polior- 

• cetes,  was  acknowledged  ‘King  of  Asia,'  in  b.  c.  31  i.  In  b.  c 306  he 

assumed  the  title  Baa.W.  In  all  his  Asiatic  mints  it  is  probable  that 

narae^nchanged.6 (Class  it)^  ^ ^ A1“S  *P«  ^ 
There  are,  however,  gold  staters  of  the  Alexandrine  type  (except  that 
BA  SI  AEor  m w ^and  an  acrostolium),  reading  ANTITONOY 
W.AM  ^ d tetradrachms’  the  iatter  struck  in  Peloponnesus 
Antigonus.n  ^ y6ai'  B'  C>  3°3’  bj  Demetrius  in  the  name  of  his  father 


d of  Heiakles  (Fig.  142).  BASIAEn?  ANTITONOY  Z, 

mi  . aetophoros  . . . . . /R  Tetra 

AthenTas^  the  Inventory  of  the  Asklepieion 

matirjue , 1882  p 27)  Nn  h**  SC°  ^IX  m ^le  Annuaire  de  Num 
this  king.  ’ P‘  27)-  N°  bronze  money  can  bo  certainly  attributed 
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✓ 


Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  B.  C.  306-283. 


Gold. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Demetrius  with  bull’s  liorn  . 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXI.  15.] 
Nike  blowing  trumpet,  and  holding 
trophy- stand,  standing  on  prow. 


BASIAEHS  AHMHTPIOY  Nike  . . 

N.  Stater. 

BASIAEHS  AHMHTPIOY  Armed 
horseman  with  spear  . . N.  Stater. 

BASIAEGS  AHMHTPIOY  Pallas 
Promachos  with  shield  and  spear . . 

N.  Stater. 


Silver. 


Fio.  143. 


Nike,  as  above  (Fig.  143). 
Head  of  Demetrius  horned. 


Fig. 


BACIAE AHMHTPIOY  Poseidon 

wielding  trident 

HI  Tetrad.,  Dr.,  and  | Dr. 
BASIAEGS  AHMHTPIOY  Poseidon, 
as  above Ht  Drachm. 


1 44- 


Head  of  Demetrius  horned  (Fig.  144).  BA£IAEfl£  AHMHTPIOY  Poseidon 

resting  foot  on  rock,  and  leaning  on 
trident At  Tetradr. 

Id.  BASIAEGS  AHMHTPIOY  Poseidon 

seated  on  rock,  holds  aplustre  and 
trident /R  Tetradr. 

The  types  of  these  coins  refer  to  the  naval  victory  gained  by  the  fleet 
of  Antigonus,  commanded  by  Demetrius,  over  that  of  Ptolemy  off"  the 
island  of  Cyprus  in  b.  c.  306.  The  same  victory  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  no-w- 
in the  Louvre,  consisting  of  a colossal  Victory  standing  on  a prow,  as  on 
the  coins.  See  Conze,  etc.  ( Samothrcike , Bd.  ii.  p.  47  seqq.). 

With  vei*y  few  exceptions  the  bronze  coins  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
have  a prow  on  the  reverse,  and  the  letters  BA  (for  BA£IAEfl£).  The 
obverse  typo  is  usually  a head  of  Pallas  or  of  Zeus. 

Pyrrhus  was  king  of  all  Macedon,  b.  c.  287-6,  and  of  west  Macedon  until 
b.  c.  284,  and  again  b.  c.  274-272.  If  he  issued  silver  coins  in  Macedon 
they  were  probably,  like  those  of  Cassander,  impressed  with  the  name  of 
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Alexander  (Class  IV).  His  Macedonian  bronze  coins  are  of  the  following 

type 

Macedonian  shield,  with  monogram  of  i B ACI  Helmet  and  mon.  P YP,  all  in 
Pyrrhus  in  centre  (PYP).  I oak  wreath Hi  -5 

Interval,  B.  C.  286-277.  During  this  period,  while  the  government  of 
Macedon  passed  rapidly  from  Pyrrhus  to  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy 
Keraunos,  Antipater,  Sosthenes,  etc.,  few  coins  were  struck  in  Macedon. 

Lysimachus,  it  is  true,  appears  to  have  struck  tetradrachms  at  some 
of  the  Macedonian  mints  in  his  own  name,  but  of  the  rest  no  coins  are 
known.  There  is,  however,  one  series  of  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  of 
Class  IV  (Muller,  Nos.  225-236,  and  B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXX.  11)  with  a 
Macedonian  helmet  in  the  field  on  the  reverse,  which  I would  attribute 
to  this  date,  together  with  a corresponding  set  of  bronze  coins  : — 


Macedonian  shield  ; in  centre,  various 
symbols. 

Head  of  young  Heraldes. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  B.  C.  277-239 
Antigonus  Doson,  B.  C.  229-220 

Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer  is  in  favour 
Gonatas. 


BA  Macedonian  helmet  . . . M -5 

BACIAEHC  Bow  in  case,  and  club. 
Symbol:  Race-torch  . . . IE  -75 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish from  one  another  the 
coins  of  these  two  kings, 
of  attributing  all  the  silver  money  to 


Fig.  145. 


Head  of  Poseidon,  with  flowing  locks 
bound  with  marine  plant  (Fig.  145). 


BASIAE nt  ANTI  TON OY  inscribed 
on  prow,  upon  which  Apollo  is 
seated  naked,  holding  bow 


Similar  head  of  earlier  style. 


7R  Tetradr. 

BASIAEns:  ANTITONOY  Athena 
Alkis  of  archaistic  style,  hurling 
fulmen,  and  holding  shield 

HI  Drachm. 


Macedonian  shield,  in  centre  of  win 
shoulder>an  h°rned’  with  Pe(1™ 


BASIAEHS  ANTITONOY  Similar 
type  (Fig.  146)  . . . 7R  Tetradr. 
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The  types  of  the  first  of  the  above  tetradrachms  refer  clearly  to  a 
naval  victory.  Dr.  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  128)  thinks  that  the  victory 
recorded  is  that  of  Gonatas  over  the  Egyptian  fleet  off  the  island  of  Cos, 
B.  c.  265.  On  the  mainland,  opposite  Cos,  was  the  Hieron  of  Apollo 
Triopios,  where  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Poseidon, 
the  two  divinities  represented  on  the  coins,  ‘ C’dtait  la  sans  doute,  que  le 
vainqueur  a consacrd  sa  triere ; et  c’est  la  aussi,  suivant  unc  inscription 
trouvde  pres  de  l’hieron,  qu’existait  plus  tard  un  autre  sanctuaire,  tres 
riche  ettres  vdndre  des  Cnidiens,  celui  du  her  os  Antigone  fils  de  V Epigone 
(Ddmetrius).’  This  sanctuary  doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  some  exploit, 
such  as  the  victory  ofi'  Cos,  by  means  of  which  Antigonus  had  rendered 
himself  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Cnidus  and  its  temple  of  Apollo. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  late  style  of  the  head  of  Poseidon  on 
the  majority  of  these  coins  might  lead  us  to  infer,  they  belong  to  the 
later  Antigonus,  the  reverse  type  is  still  capable  of  explanation  as  con- 
taining an  allusion  to  the  fortunate  naval  expedition  which  Antigonus 
Doson  undertook  in  B.  c.  228  against  Caria.  I was  at  one  time  inclined 
to  adopt  the  last  mentioned  attribution  (B.  M.  Gtiule,  p.  75  sq.),  but  I 
admit  that  Dr.  Imhoof ’s  arguments  have  somewhat  shaken  my  conviction. 

The  bronze  coin  of  the  two  Antigoni  most  frequently  met  with  are  of 
the  following  types  : — 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Poseidon  as  on  silver. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Macedonian  shield,  on  which  A NT? 
(in  mon.). 

Demetrius  II,  B.  C.  2 39-229.  No 


BA  and  ANTI  (in  monogram)  Satyr 
erecting  a trophy  ...  IE  • 7 5 — 6 5 

Prow IE  -6 

BA  and  ANTI  (in  mon.)  Naked  rider 
crowning  his  horse  . .IE  ■ 65 
BA£I  Macedonian  helmet . IE  -7 

gold  or  silver  coins. 


Bronze  Coins. 


Macedonian  shield,  in  centre  of  which 
monogram  composed  of  the  letters 
AHMHTPI. 

Id.,  but  in  centre,  star. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Philip  V,  B.C.  220-179. 


BA£I  Macedonian  helmet  . . . . 

M -65  and  -35 

BASIAEHS  AHMHTPIOY  Id.  jE  -65 

BA  AH  Rider  crowning  horse.  IE  -65 


Silver. 


Head  of  king  diademed  (Fig.  147). 


Fig.  147. 

BA£IAED£  4>IAIPP0Y  Athena  Alkis 
armed  with  shield,  hurling  fulmen  . 

M Tetradr. 
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Fig.  14S. 


Macedonian  shield,  with  head  of  the 
hero  Perseus  in  the  centre,  wearing 
winged  cap  of  Phrygian  form,  end- 
ing at  top  in  eagle’s  head. 

Heal  of  king  diademed. 


BA£IAEfl£  0IAIPPOY  Club  in  oak 
wreath  (Fig.  148)  • • -dt  Tetradr. 


BA£IAEH£  01  A!  PPOY  Id.  M Didr. 

„ Id.  M Dr. 

Id.  M 1 Dr. 


Bronze. 


Head  of  Zeus  in  oak  wreath. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

Id. 

Head  of  Helios,  radiate. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

Id. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Head  of  Pan. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Do.,  laur.,  lion’s  skin  round  neck  but- 
not  over  his  head. 

Head  of  hero  Perseus. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Macedonian  shield  with  wheel-orna- 
ment in  centre. 

Id. 

Similar;  Head  of  Perseus  in  centre. 


BA  01  Rider  crowning  horse  . . . 

M -75 

,,  „ Athena  Alkis  . . HI  -80—65 

„ „ Prow Mi  -55 

BA£IAEH£  01  Al  PPOY  Fulmen  in 

oak- wreath HI  i-o 

BA  0 Eagle  on  fulmen  in  oak  wreath. 

M .75 

BASIAEftS  01  Al  PPOY  Harpa  in 

oak- wreath M -9 

BA  0 Prow M -45 

„ Two  goats  at  rest  . M -75 

„ Id.  ......  M -5 

„ Rider  crowning  horse 

M -65 

BA  chi  Prow M -75 

BA  0 Eagle  on  plough  or  fulmen  . 

M -75-7 

BASIAEnS  <t>l AIPPOY  Horse  . . 

M -7 

„ .,  Harpa  in 

oak- wreath M -6 

BA  Harpa  and  club  . . M -4 

BA  01  Club HI  -65 

BA  0 Helmet  . . . . M • 5 

BA£IAEH£  0IAIPPOY  Helmet  sur- 
mounted by  star  . . . Hi  -6 


T;  Quinctius  Flamininus,  B.  C.  196-190.  Of  this  illustrious  Roman 
general  a gold  stater  of  Attic  weight  is  known.  It  is  of  great  rarity, 
only  three  specimens  having  up  to  the  present  time  been  discovered. 
Dr.  Friedlander  ( Zeit.f  \ Num.,  xii.  p.  2)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  struck 
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in  Macedon  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalao,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  issued  during  the  sojourn  of  Flainininus  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Convention  at  Corinth,  when 
the  Romans  proclaimed  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece.  As, 
however,  the  reverse-type  is  that  of  the  gold  staters  of  Alexander  the 
Great  I prefer  to  describe  it  in  this  place. 

Head  of  Flamininus  to  r.,  slightly  T.  QVINCTI  Nike  standing,  holding 
bearded  \_Zeit.  f.  Num.,~x\\.E\NTl.  2].  wreath  and  palm  . . . A Stater. 

Perseus.  B.  C.  178-168. 


Silvek. 


Fig.  149. 


Head  of  king  Perseus,  diademed. 
(Fig.  1 49-) 

Id. 

Id. 


BA£IAEn£  riEP£En£  Eagle  on  ful- 
men,  all  in  oak-wreatli  At  Tetradr. 
BA2IAEfl£  nEPSEnS  Harpa  in  oak- 
wreath  . At  Didr. 
„ Club  in  oak-wreath  . 

At  Didr. 


Bronze. 


Head  of  hero  Perseus. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Macedonian  shield,  wheel-ornament  in 
centre. 


BA  (IE  (or  nEP)  Eagle  on  plough  or 
fulmen  JE  -95—7 
.,  Rider  crowning  horse 

JE  .75-7 

„ Harpa  . JE  -65—5 


Adaeus.  A Dynast  perhaps  in  Macedonia  not  mentioned  in  history. 
His  coins  appear  to  have  been  struck  at  the  town  of  Scotussa  (Plin.  IV. 
17,  s.  18)  on  the  road  between  Heraclea  Sintica  and  Philippi.  [Imhoot, 

Mon.  Gr.,  p.  1 14-) 

Circ.  b.c.  200,  or  later. 


Head  of  Apollo. 
Head  of  Herakles. 
Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  boar. 


AAAIOY 


33 


Tripod 
Club  . . 

Owl  . . 

Spear-head 


JE  -85-65 
. JE  -65 
. JE  -7 
. JE  -6 
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G.,  Kings  of  Paeonia. 

The  death  of  Perdiccas  III,  King  of  Macedon  (b.  C.  359)>  was  followed 
by  a period  of  confusion  during  which  the  Paeonians  rose  and  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  the  royal  house  of  Macedon. 

The  independent  kings  of  Paeonia  between  this  date  and  B.c.  28 6 are 
as  follows : — 

Lycceius.  Circ.  b.c.  359-340.  Silver  coins  of  debased  Macedonian 
weight.  Tetradrachms  214-188  grs. 


Fig.  150. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Zeus.  [Coll,  de  Hirsch.] 
Head  of  Apollo. 


AYKPEIO  or  AYKKEIOY  Herakles 
and  lion.  (Fig.  150.).  At  Tetradr. 
AYKKEIOY  Same  type  . At  Tetradr. 
AYKKEIOY  Lion  . . . . At  Dr. 


A fragment  of  an  inscription  found  some  years  ago  at  Athens  (Hicks, 
Manual  Gr.  Inscr.,  p.  187)  mentions  a treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
Athenians,  on  the  one  part,  and  Cetriporis  of  Thrace,  Lyppeius  of 
Paeonia,  and  Grabus  of  Illyria.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  the  Lyppeius  of  the  inscription  with  the  Lycpeius  or  Lycceius 
of  the  coins. 

Patraus.  Circ.  B.C.  340-315. 


Fig.  151. 


Male  head  with  short  hair,  usually 
laureate. 

Male  head,  wearing  taenia. 

Male  head,  laureate. 


riATPAOY  Horseman  spearing  pros- 
trate foe.  (Fig.  1 5 1.)  . At  Tetradr. 
riATPAOY  Forepart  of  boar  . At  Dr. 
„ Eagle  ...  At  Tetrob. 
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Audoleon.  Circ.  B.  C.  315-286. 


Fig.  152. 


Head  of  Pallas,  facing. 
Id. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  profile. 
Head  of  Pallas,  facing. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


AYAHAEONTOS 

99 

99 

99 

9) 


Free  horse.  (Fig. 

152.)  Ht  Tetrad  r. 
Id.  . . .HI  Dr. 

Id.  . . HI  Didr. 
Forepart  of  horse  . 

HI  Tetrob. 
Id.  . Ht  Tetrob. 


After  circ.  B.c.  306  Audoleon  followed  the  example  of  the  Diadochi, 
and  adopted  the  title  BcuriAeus.  He  then  struck  Attic  tetradrachms, 
similar  in  type  to  the  money  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  with  the 
inscription  AYAflAEONTOS  BA^IAEHS.  Audoleon’s  coins  were  fre- 
quently imitated  by  the  Gauls. 

Dropion,  after  circ.  B.c.  279.  See  J.  P.  Six  (Annuaire  de  Numumatique. 
'883,  P-  5). 


Head  of  Zeus. 


riAIONnN  Fulmen,  beneath  which 
AP M .85 


In  1877  an  inscription  was  discovered  at  Olympia,  on  the  base  of  a 
statue,  stating  that  it  was  set  up  by  the  community  of  the  Paeonians 
in  honour  of  their  king  and  founder,  Dropion,  who  probably  recon- 
stituted the  country  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  His  monogram  AP 
also  occurs  on  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus  (Muller,  No.  489). 

Nicarchus.  An  unknown  dynast,  probably  contemporary  with 
Patraus. 

Head  of  Apollo,  r.  laureate  ....  NlKAPXOY  Tripod 

[Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  YI.  211.]  j Ht  Tetradr.  204  grs. 


H.  Macedon  under  the  Romans. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  by  the  Romans 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna  (b.c.  168)  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four 
Regiones,  and  in  B.C.  158  the  right  of  coining  silver  money  was  conceded 
to  it  by  the  Senate  (Mommsen,  Mon.  Rom.  III.,  p.  281).  These  four  Con- 
federations were  dissolved  in  b.c.  146,  when  the  country  was  constituted 
a Roman  Province. 

b.c.  158-146. 

Head  of  Zeus,  wearing  oak  wreath.  MAKEAON.QN  ITPflTHC  Artemis 
rimhoof,  Mon.  Or.,  PI.  D.  11.]  Tauropolos  with  two  torches,  riding 

on  bull  . . . Ht  Attic  Tetradr. 
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Macedonian  shield,  in  centre  of  which,  MAKEAONnN  nPfiTH?  Club  in 
Bust  of  Artemis.  oak-wreath.  (Fig.  153.)  At  Tetradr. 

Id-  MAKEAONnN  AEYTEPAC  Similar 

At  Tetradr. 

The  smaller  silver  coins  of  this  time  read  only  MAKE  or  MAKEAONnN. 

Macedonian  shield  on  which  club,  or  Helmet  or  Prow  ...  At  Tetrobol 
wheel-ornament. 

Head  of  Bacchante.  Prow At  Tetrobol. 


Bronze. 


Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


MAKEAONNN  TETAPTH2E  Club  in 

oak-wreath .g- 

MAKEAONHN  TETAPTHS  The 

Dioskuri A5  -8 

numtrTthe  RSe^re  COi"S  ” °f  MaCed°n  ” without  *he 


Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Macedonian  shield. 

Head  of  young  river-god  (Strymon). 
Bust  of  Pan. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

5®"?  ^ Zeus,  wearing  oak-wreath, 
•tleacl  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  Silenos,  facing. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


MAKEAON.QN  Goat  . 

» Tripod 

Macedonian  helmet 
MAKEAONnN  Trident 


AS  1-05 
JE  -8 
. AS  .65 
AS  -8 


PP 


flAP  m mon 

Fri  -a5—  65 

, r ~U8  varieties  of  the  above,  see  Brit.  Mus.  C*.  Macedon., 


BOT  (Bottiaea)  in  mon.  Two  goats 

«8 

MAKEAONnN  BOT.  Horseman  , 

AS  -9 

» Fulmen  AS  -85 
Club  in  oak-wreath 

^ -85 

in  ivy- wreath  AS  -95 
Lyre  and  bow  AS  -85 
Fagle  on  fulmen. 

M -85-65 


)) 


)) 

)) 


P 
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Macedonia  a Roman  Province.  After  B.  C.  146. 


Fig. 

Bust  of  Artemis,  on  Macedonian  shield. 
(Fig.  154.) 


The  letters  LEG  on  these  coins 
Roman  Legatus  or  Proquaestor. 


154- 

MAKE  AONflN  Club  in  oak- wreath, 
with  acorns.  In  field,  usually  LEG, 
and  a hand  holding  an  olive-branch  . 

At  Tetradr. 

show  that  they  were  struck  by  the 


Fig.  155. 


MAKEAONflN  Head  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  with  flowing  hair  and 
Ammon’s  horn. 


Quaestorial  insignia  (club,  virga  via- 
toris  ?)  Money  chest  (fiscus),  and  chair 
(subsellium),  the  whole  in  wreath. 
Roman  magistrate  : CAE  PR(aetor); 
AESILLA?  Q(uaestor)  or  SVVRA 
LEG(atus)  PRO  Q(uaestore) 

At  Tetradrachms. 


Cae  ....  was  probably  the  predecessor  of  Sentius  Saturninus  as 
Praetor  of  Macedon ; Aesillas  was  perhaps  the  Quaestor  of  Cae 
and  Sura  the  Legatus  pro  Quaestore  of  Saturninus,  B.c.  88  (Lenormant, 
Mon.  dans  V Ant.,  ii.  p.  144). 

The  bronze  coins,  for  the  most  part,  bear  the  inscriptions  MAKEAONflN 
and  TAMIOY  TAIOY  nOIIAIAlOY;  or  TAMIOY  AEYKIOY  cfiOAKlNNlOY. 
showing  them  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Quaestors,  G.  Publilius  and 
L.  Fulcinius.  They  are  of  the  following  types 


Head  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  the  hero  Perseus  (or  Roma). 
Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Pallas,  as  on  late  coins  of 
Athens. 


Club  in  wreath AS  -85 

Inscription  only AS  i-o 

Goat  standing AS  -8 

Bull  feeding,  with  mon.  BOT  (struck 
in  Bottiaea) A)  -8 
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Imperial  Times. 

AAEIANAPOY  Head  of  Alexander’  KOINON  M AKEAONnN  NEfl- 

(KOPflN,etc.  Types  various  AH  i-o 

This  series  is  attributed  by  Eckhel  (ii.  p.  i u)  to  the  time  of  Caracalla, 
but  the  majority  of  the  specimens  are  probably  later.  See  also  Imperial 
series  (Mionnet\  B.M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  p.  27  ; Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  61  ; etc.). 

To  Imperial  times  must  also  be  assigned  small  gold  and  silver  pieces 
bearing  the  name  and  head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  on  the  reverse 
a lion,  as  well  as  the  large  medallions  of  the  Tresor  de  Tarse  (Rev.  Num., 
1868,  PI.  X— XIII.)  and  a curious  little  gold  coin,  having  on  the  obverse 
a head  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  and  on  the  reverse 
OAY MfllAAO?  and  a serpent  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  iii.  56). 

Amphaxitis.  After  B.C.  168, 


Macedonian  shield. 

Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 


MAKEAONnN  AM<t>AIinN  Club 
in  oak  wreath  ...  At  Tetradr. 
AMd>AIinN  Id.  . . . 1.0-85 


These  coins  were  probably  struck  at  Thessalonica  as  the  capital  of  the 
district  called  Amphaxitis,  for  no  city  called  Amphaxus  is  known. 

Amphipolis.  b.c.  168-146.  See  above,  p.  191. 

TheSdnniS  Praathia’..the  ,citY  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  from 
“ n ^.cts  x^Vn)'  Autonomous  M coins  of  the  time  of  the 

teXrarv  4wbS  ’ f 1 °f  the  Same  class  as>  and  con- 

ipoiary  with,.  those  of  Macedonia  m genere.  Mionnet  (i  n 4.60! 

BEPOIEnN  Spe1C1^6n.’  KOINON  MAKEAONnN  B.  NEnCcopJ!) 

245  N’  and  bearing  tbe  date  €0C  ( = 2 75)  of  the  Actian  era  = a.d. 

PhiCHo  thNr^n^  portion  of  the  Bottiaeans  were  restored  by 

3he  theJ  ^ P-ba^  at  Pella^ 

After  b.c.  168. 


BOTTEATnN  Prow 


At  Attic  triobols. 
Bull  feeding  . AH  -85 


Macedonian  shield. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

mi  ” r5"11  leeclmg  . A1  -85 

other  “ °f  (P-  «*).  For 

above  (p.  210).  IAMIOY  and  BOT  (m  mom),  see 

Cotusa.  See  Scotussa,  p.  212. 

do^aTkln^™  Tf1 near  tte  southern  frontier  of  the  Mace 
(but  Cf.  MUlingen,  Sylfogl,  p^  ^ u£doubtedl.y  authentic  coins  exist 

Empire,  when,  having  recdkd  kpL  \ °f  the  times  before  the 

Latin  inscriptions  (see  B M struck  coins  with 

DIENSIS,  orCOL.  IVL  aw  p-  lTU-):  COL.ONIA  IVLIA 

p.  74.  'VL.  AVC.  DIENSIS,  D.  D.  See  also  Imhoof,  Mol  Gr 
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Edessa,  the  later  name  of  Aegae.  Imperial  coins  from  Augustus  to 
Gallienus.  Inscr.,  EAE££AinN  and  EAE£2EflN.  Types,  Roma  Nike- 
phoros seated  and  crowned  by  female  figure  (Edessa) ; beside  them  a 
goat,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  Aegae  and  the  myth  of  Karanos. 

Heracleia  Sintica.  Autonomous  bronze  of  Imperial  times. 

HPAKAEUJTUJN  Macedonian  shield.  EPI  CTPVMONI  Club  . . -6 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  77.] 

Free  horse,  walking,  r,  HPAK AEUUTUUN  in  laurel  wreath. 

(Ibid.,  p.  78)  . . . . . M ^5 

Pella,  between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias,  was  promoted  by  Philip 
to  be  the  seat  of  government  instead  of  the  old  capital  Aegae  or  Edessa. 
From  this  time  it  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  royal  mints  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon,  but  it  struck  no  autonomous  coins  until  after  the  Roman 
conquest  in  B.c.  168.  At  Pella,  as  the  chief  town  of  the  district  called 
Bottiaea  and  of  the  Third  Region  of  Macedonia,  were  doubtless  struck 
the  silver  and  bronze  coins  with  the  inscr.  BOTTEATflN  or  simply  BOT 
in  monogram.  Next  in  order  follow  the  coins  reading  flEAAHS  or 
riEAAAl HN.  The  principal  types  are  Athena  Allas  in  fighting  attitude 
(B.  M.  Gat.,  Mac.,  p.  90)  probably  copied  from  a statue  of  that  goddess  in 
her  temple  at  Pella  (Livy  xlii.  51)-  The  Head  of  Pan  on  the  obverse  of 
these  coins  points  to  a-  special  worship  of  this  deity,  which  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  seated  Pan  on  many  Imperial  coins  of  the  town.  The 
feeding  Ox  alludes  to  the  old  name  of  Pella  B ovvogos  (Eckhel,  ii.  74)-  As 
a Roman  colony  under  the  Empire  the  coins  of  Pella  bear  the  Latin 
inscr.  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  PELLA.  See  also  Z.f  N.,  I.  p.  169,  and  Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p.  86. 

Phila,  a strong  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius.  For  a bronze 
coin  of  the  Roman  period,  OLv.  Nike,  Rev.  OIAA  Club,  see  Imhoof,  Mon. 
Gr.,  p.  90. 

Scotussa  or  Cotusa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  not  far  from 
Heraclea  Sintica.  To  this  town  Dr.  Imkoof-Blumer  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  114) 
would  attribute  the  coins  struck  by  the  dynast  named  Adaeus,  after  circ. 
B.C.  200  (see  above,  p.  206),  and  the  following  bronze  coin  which  resembles 
the  money  of  Adaeus  : — 

After  b.c.  168. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles.  | KOTOY^AIflN  Club  . . . A1  -8 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  coin  may  belong  to  the 
Thessalian  Scotussa. 

Stobi  was  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Erigon. 
No  coins  are  known  to  have  been  struck  there  before  it  became  a Roman 
Municipium. 

Inscr.,  MVNICIPIVM  STOBENSIVM.  The  most  frequent  type  is 
Victory  with  wreath  and  palpi,  but  the  most  interesting  shows  the  City 
standing  between  the  two  river-gods  Axius  and  Erigon  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Mac.,  > 
p.  106,  18  ; Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  91). 

Th.essaloni.ca  (the  ancient  Therma)  was  .so  named  by  Cassander 
(b.c.  315)  in  honour  of  his  wife.  No  autonomous  coins  were  struck 
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there  until  the  fall  of  the'  Macedonian  monarchy  in  B.  c.  168.  Thessa- 
lonica  Avas  then  made  by  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the  second  Region, 
and  the  silver  coins  reading  MAKEAONHN  AEYTEPAC  ( see  p.  209) 
Avere  issued  from  its  mint. 

In  the  Roman  period,  both  before  and  during  the  Empire,  the  bronze 
coins  of  Thessalonica  are  plentiful.  Inscr.,  O6CCAA0NI KH,  OeCCAAO- 
NlKenN,  KABEIPOC,  etc.  Titles:  — N6.QKOPOC,  and  on  late  coins 

MHTPOp  OA.'C]  and  KOAGfNlA].  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  type  is 
that  aa  hich  shoAvs  a figure  of  one  of  the  Kabeiri,  in  whose  honour  games 
Avere  celebrated  at  Thessalonica,  called  K afieipia,  KafiApia  ITudia,  and 
KapApta  imvkia  (Eckhel,  ii.  78)  On  some  of  these  coins  the  Kabeiros  is 
canied  by  either  Apollo  or  Nike  (cf.  the  distinctive  epithets  applied 
to  the  games).  Games  called  'OX.vp.ma,  TlvOia,  and  "Anna  YlvQia  also  occur. 
Other  corns  of  Thessalonica  have  beads  of  Libertas,  €A€YO£PI  A,  and  of 
ArnNOOECIA,  the  personification  of  the  Presidency  of*tke  Games. 


II.  THRACE. 

I.  The  Greek  Towns  of  Southern  Thrace. 


ency  being  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 


Circ.  b.  c.  450-400. 


Fig.  156. 


close-fitting  petasos. 
H.  (Fig.  156). 


Hef  of  Hermes  in  profile,  wearing 


Incuse  square,  within  which  A I N 1 0 N 
(letrogr.)  around  a Caduceus  . 


Incuse  square  AIN  I Goat  standing. 
Symbols  various  astragal  os  : cre- 
scent and  ivy-leaf;  term  of  Hermes 
0n.  fhrone;  bipennis ; caduceus; 


At  Tetradr.  and  small  At. 


Symbols  various 


Similar;  AIN  I 


• 7 i 3 tauuotJUS  , 

animals  head;  fly;  amphora;  crab; 
ivy-leaf;  mask  of  Silenos,  etc. 


Hi  Tetradr.  and  small  HI. 


on  petasos. 


— «aiu.  Dili  till  HAi. 

J-llCU.se  sonar  a «—’L.  * _i_  t* 


A|N  Bull  on  ear  of  corn. 


T 01  ran  ' • • • • - Hi  Tetradr. 
Incuse  square  of  ‘ mill-sail  ’ pattern 


01  ran  . . » m , v ■, 


Hi  Trihem  iobol. 
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The  weight-standard  of  the  coins  of  Aenus  appears  to  he  a light  form 
of  the  Eubo'fc- Attic.  The  tetradrachms  of  the  first  period  range  from 
258  to  236  grs.  The  coin  reading  ‘ Antiadas  ’ is  attributed  by  von  Sallet 
( Zeit.f Num.,  v.  187)  to  the  period  41 1-409  B.C.,  during  which  an  aristo- 
cratic form  of  government  was  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Four 
Hundred  at  Athens  in  some  of  the  tributary  Thracian,  etc.  cities. 

Circ.  B.  c.  400-350. 

In  this  period  the  weight  of  the  tetradrachm  falls  to  240-232  grs. 
It  thus  corresponds  with  the  standard  introduced  about  the  same  time 
at  Rhodes,  and  has  hence  been  called  the  Rhodian  standard. 

Gold. 

Head  of  Hermes  in  profile  . . . . A I N 1 0 N Terminal  figure  of  Hermes 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  77.]  standing  on  throne  . . S 32-6  grs. 

Silvee. 


Fig. 


Head  of  Hermes  facing,  in  close-fitting 
petasos  (Fig.  157)- 


Head  of  Hermes  facing,  in  wide  petasos. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  80.] 


i57- 

AlNlON  Goat.  Symbols:  dolphin; 
amphora  ; monota ; rhyton ; star ; 
caduceus  and  petasos;  race-torch; 
trophy;  vine;  eagle;  lyre;  serpent; 
tripod  ; fly ; helmet ; wreath  ; laurel- 

branch  ; astragalos,  etc 

M Tetradr. ; 4 Obols ; and  2 Obols. 

A I N 1 0 N Terminal  figure  of  Hermes 
on  throne  to  left.  Symbols:  kan- 
tharos ; goat’s  head  ; corn-ear  ; star. 

Al  Drachms. 


Bkonze. 


Head  of  Hermes,  in  close  or  wide 
petasos.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  rl  hrace,  p.  80]. 

Id.,  in  wide  petasos  [Ibid.,  p.  81]. 

Circ.  b.  c 

Head  of  Hermes  in  wide  petasos  . • 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  81.J 


Al,  AIN  I or  AIN  I ON  Caduceus. 
Symbols  : astragalos ; ear  of  corn ; 

grapes  ; ram’s  head,  etc. 

Goat.  Symbols:  caduceus;  pentagram; 

torch,  etc '7“ ^ 

300-200. 

AIN  ION  Hermes  seated  on  throne, 
holds  purse  and  caduceus  . . Ah  -65 
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Period  of  Roman  Dominion,  after  circ.  b.  c.  190. 

Head  of  Poseidon AlNlflN  Hermes  standing  between 

[B.  M.  CaL,  Thrace,  p.  8i.]  goats,  or  beside  altar,  holds  purse 

and  caduceus  . . . • • • AH  -8 

Of  the  history  of  Aenus  we  know  hut  little.  During  the  Sicilian 
expedition  (b.c.  415)  it  was  one  of  the  subject  allies  of  Athens.  After 
B>  c>  350  it  formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  ceased  to  coin 
in  its  own  name,  at  least  in  silver,  but  coins  were  struck  there  in  the 
name  of  Lysimachus,  though,  perhaps,  not  until  after  the  death  of 
that  monarch. 

After  its  liberation  by  the  Romans,  cirC.  B.C.  190,  it  coined  bronze  for 
a considerable  time. 

Some  of  the  full-face  heads  of  Hermes  on  the  coins  of  this  town  are 
very  fine  as  works  of  art.  With  regard  to  the  curious  terminal  figure  of 
Hermes  standing  on  a throne,  Leake  has  justly  remarked  that  it  exactly 
resembles  the  description  which  Pausanias  has  given  of  the  statues  of 
Apollo  standing  on  thrones  at  Amyclae  and  Thornax  in  Laconia  (Paus. 
Lac.,  x.  12).  There  was  doubtless  a similar  cultus-statue  at' Aenus. 

Maroneia  was  an  ancient  city  situate  on  the  coast  about  midway 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus.  It  was  named  after 
Maron,  son  of  Euanthes,  a priest  of  Apollo,  who  in  the  Odyssey  gives 
Odysseus  the  wine  with  which  he  afterwards  intoxicates  Polyphemos. 
Maron  is  also  called  a son  of  Dionysos.  The  coins  of  Maroneia  prove  that 
Apollo  and  Dionysos  were  both  objects  of  especial  worship  there.  The 
earliest  coins  of  Maroneia  are  obols,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  ancient 
Thraco-Macedonian  or  Babylonic  standard. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  500. 


Forepart  of  prancing  horse  . . . . 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  123.] 


Incuse  square  of  ‘ mill-sail  ’ pattern 

At  Obols,  14-5  grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  500-450. 

Phoenician  standard,  Drachms  57  grs.  Inscr.,  MAP,  M APfl,  MAPflN 
MAPHNOS,  or  MAPHNITHS. 

Forepart  of  prancing  horse  ....  Incuse  square  containing  a sun-flower 

L • M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  123  sq.]  or  a ram’s  head,  or  simply  quartered. 

Sometimes  with  magistrates’  names, 
AOH,  or  POA  (POM?)  . . . . 

At  Drachms,  and  }2  Drachms. 


Circ.  B.c.  450-400. 
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Phoenician  wt.,  Tetradrachms  220  grs.;  Didr.  112  grs.;  Drachms  5ogrs. 
Inscr.  MAPHN,  M APflNlTflN,  MAPHNlTEnN,  or  M APflNEITEflN. 

Horse*  prancing  (rarely  standing).  Incuse  square,  within  which  vine  with 
Symbols : .kantharos  ; star;  wheel;  bunches  of  grapes  in  linear  square: 

wreath ; lyre  ; helmeted  head ; around,  magistrate’s  name,  often  pre- 

lielmet  (Fig.  158).  ceded  by  EPI  . . . . At  Tetradr. 

Magistrates:  BPABEHS,  AEONYS,  MHTPOAOTOS,  MHTPO<t>nN, 
rOSIAHIO,  PYOOAHPO,  etc.  On  some  specimens  the  inscription 
MAPflNITEflN  stands  on  the  reverse  in  place  of  the  magistrate’s  name. 


Forepart  of  prancing  horse  .... 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  125; 
and  Z.  f.  N.,  iii.  274.I 

Id.  [Ibid.] 


Incuse  square  quartered ; around, 
MAPflNlTflN,  or  magistrate's 
name  EP  APXEMBPOTO.  M Didr. 
Incuse  square,  in  which,  vine;  around, 
MAPflNlT.QN,or  magistrate’s  name 
POSEI AIPPOS  . . . M Didr. 
Id.  [Ibid.]  Incuse  square,  in  which,  grapes.  Hi  Dr. 

The  following  exceptional  coin  of  light  Attic  wt.  must  also  be  placed 
shortly  before  b.  c.  400 : — 

Head  of  young  Dionysos.  MAPflNlTEflN  EPI  MHTPO- 

(Zeit.f.  Num.,  iii.  PI.  VI.  18.)  (PAN EOS  Vine  growing  over  a 

Silenos  mask,  facing 

Ht  Tetradr.  255  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-350. 


About  the  end  of  the  fifth  - century  the  Phoenician  standard  was 
replaced  by  the  Persic,  of  which  the  staters  weigh  about  1 75  grs.  The 
standard  of  the  gold  coin  is  uncertain. 


Fig. 


Prancing  horse. 

Prancing  horse.  Inscr.  sometimes 
M APH  (Fig.  159). 


MAPflNlTEflN  Vine  . A 48-5  grs. 
Vine  in  square.  Symbols  on  some 
specimens, — caduceus ; cray-fish ; bee ; 
ear  of  corn;  dog. 


Magistrates’  names  on  reverse,  preceded  by  EPI : — APEAAED.  EY^IQE- 
MlOsf  EYPOAIOS,  IHNnNOS,  HTHSArOPED,  HPAKAEI AOY.  IKESIO. 
KAAAIKPATEOC,  MHTPO AflPO.  MHTPDNOS,  NEOMHNlO,  PATPOK- 

AEO^  POAYAPHTOY,  POAYN I KOY,  POSEI AEIOY,  XOPHrO,etc./R  Staters. 

There  are  also  Triobols  or  £ 'Staters  (wt.  44  grs-)>  and  Tnhemiobols 
(wt.  22  grs.). 


Forepart  of  horse. 


| Vine  in  incuse  square. 

Inscr  MA.  usually  on  the  reverse,  and  magistrates'  names  generally 
abbreviated;— A OH  N EH,  APISTOAEH,  IHNnNOS,  HPAKAEI  AEH.  MHT- 
POAnPO.,  NOYMHNIO,  etc. 
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Bronze. 


Horse  prancing. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos  ivy-crowned. 


MAPflNlTnN  in  square  .'  . AC  -6 

„ Grapes  EPI  PYOONlKO 

yE-v 


On  the  coins  of  Maroneia  the  horse  is  an  emblem  of  the  sun-god  Apollo, 
as  is  also  the  sun-flower.  The  vine  as  a symbol  of  Dionysos  refers 
to  the  famous  wine  of  Maroneia,  which  was  said  to  be  capable  of  mixture 
with  twenty  times  its  quantity  of  water. 

The  autonomous  coinage  of  Maroneia  ceased  when  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  but  the  town  appears  to  have  remained  a 
place  of  mintage  under  Philip,  Alexander,  Philip  Aridaeus,  Lysimachus, 
etc:  Not  until  the  second  century  B.  c.,  when  the  Romans  were  supreme 
in  Greece,  did  Maroneia  regain  its  autonomy  (Polyb.  xxx.  3).  The  exact 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  new  series  of  tetradrachms  is  doubtful, 
but  it  is  presumable  that  neither  Maroneia  nor  Thasos  began  to  coin 
again  until  after  the  closing  of  the  Macedonian  mints  in  B.  0.  146. 

Both  in  style  and  fabric  these  large  flat  tetradrachms  belong  to  the 
last  stage  of  the  decline  of  art  on  coins.  They  may  be  compared  with 
the  contemporary  dated  tetradrachms  of  Alexandria  Troas. 


Fig.  160. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos  (Fig.  160). 


Head  of  young  Dionysos. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 


AI0NYS0Y  tn THPOS  MAPGNI- 

TGN  Dionysos  standing,  holding 
grapes  and  two  stalks  of  the  narthex! 
In  field,  monograms  of  magistrates. 

At  Attic  tetradrachms, 
light  wt.  255-230  grs. 


Bronze. 

Similar  . 


. JEi  1-0 — 7 1 
MAP.QNlT.QN  Asklepios  standing 

M -c 

Horse  galloping.  Ail  •£ 


_ !>  -L-LULSt;  gauopn 

bee  also  Imperial  coins  in  B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  Mionnet,  etc.,  etc. 

*■>»»  “ only  known  from  a single  coin.  It  wa; 
probably  m the  neighbourhood  of  Maroneia. 


Circ. 


b.  c. 


Bearded  male  head  (Ares?)  in  close 
fitting  crested  helmet. 


450-400. 

d>YT  A I ON  Incuse  square,  vine 
(Baron  de  Hirsch,  Ann.  cleNum.,  1884, 
Ph  I-  9)  • • - At  29  5 grs. 
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Dicaea  was  an  ancient  seaport  not  far  from  Abdera  with  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  close  commercial  relations,  vide  Num.  Chron ., 
N.  S.,  xv.  99. 

Before  circ.  b.  c.  500. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  in  lion’s  Inctise  square  diagonally  quartered 
skin  of  very  archaic  style.  At  Stater,  148' 2 grs. 

At  Diobol,  27-6  grs. 

These  coins  follow  the  ancient  Thraco-Macedonian  or  Babylonic 
standard. 

Circ.  b.  c.  500-480. 

Similar  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrack,  p.  115.]  AIK  Bull’s  head  1.,  in  incuse  square  . 

At  Stater,  wt.  111.6  grs. 

Dicaea  appears  to  have  changed  its  weight  standard  and  adopted  that 
of  Abdera  when  the  latter  city  began  to  strike  money. 


Female  head,  hair  rolled; 
Head  of  Herakles. 


Circ.  b.  c.  480-450. 

AIKAIA  Bull’s  head,  r.,  the  whole  in 
incuse  square  ...  At  Dr.,  55  grs. 
AIKAIA  Bull’s  head  facing  .... 

At  | Dr.,  24  grs. 

This  town  is  mehtiotied  in  the  Athenian  Tribute  Lists  (Corp.  Inscr.Att ., 
Ed.  Kirchhoff,  vol.  i.  p.  in)  as  a member  of  the  Athenian  Confederation 
between  B.  C.  454  and  428.  It  is  there  called  Aucai a Trap  "Afibripa,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  Dicaea,  the  colony  of  Eretria  in  Chalcidice 
(p.  189). 

Abdera,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestus,  was  originally  a Clazomenian  colony  founded  in  the 
seventh  century  B.  c.  This  first  venture  did  not  prove  a success,  but  in 
B.  c.  544  the  site  was  reoccupied  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  population 
of  Teos,  who  preferred  to  leave  their  native  land  rather  than  submit  to 
the  Persian  conqueror  (Herod,  i.  168).  Abdera  now  rose  to  be  a place  of 
considerable  importance  and  wealth,  on  which  account  it  was  selected 
by  Xerxes  as  one  of  his  resting  places  in  his  progress  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Aegean.  This  is  the  period  to  which  its  earliest  coins  belong. 

The  silver  money  of  Abdera  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — 

Circ.  B.  C.  500-450. 

Phoenician  standard,  wt.  of  Tetraarachm  2S30  grs. 


Fig.  1 61. 
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Griffin  seated,  with  one  paw  raised. 


Shallow  incuse  square  divided  into  four 
quarters. 


No  name  of  town.  Magistrates,  Cl  (1),  HPX,  EP,  A,  on  Octadrachms ;— 

apte,  acta,  aam,  hpak,  meiai,  ppn,  cmop,  ^ittaao,  cym,  Eni 

I A.  on  Tetradrachms  (Fig.  1 6 1) ; — ANT,  HPO,  AEO,  HrH,  on  Drachms. 

The  griffin  as  a coin-type  at  Abdera  is  clearly  copied  from  that  on 
the  coins  of  the  mother-city  Teos.  It  is  symbolical  of  the  cultus  either 
of  Apollo  or  Dionysos.  The  magistrates  whose  names  occur  from  the 
very  earliest  times  on  the  coins  of  this  town  are  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  state,  and  not  mere  monetary  magistrates.  The  accessory  symbols  in 
the  field  may  be  the  signets  of  mint-masters  or  inferior  officials.  Among 
those  which  we  meet  With  on  the  coins  of  the  earliest  period  are  the 
following: — locust;  calf’s  head;  dancing  satyr;  kylix ; small  human 
head. 

The  adoption  of  the  Phoenician  standard  in  these  northern  parts  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  existence  in  early  times  on  the  site  of  Abdera  of  a 
Phoenician  trading  station  or  factory,  for  if  the  Teian  colonists  in 
B.  c.  544  had  not  found  the  Phoenician  standard  already  established 
there,  and  used  for  silver  in  bullion  form,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  have  issued  their  coins  uniform  in  weight  as  well  as  in  type  with 
those  of  Teos,  which  is  not  the  case. 


Circ.  b.  c.  450-430. 


Griffin  with  curled  wing,  seated  on 
fish.  Magistrate,  K AAAI  AAM  AS. 

Similar  griffin,  sometimes  with  pointed 
wings,  on  one  variety  walking. 
Symbols  : cock  ; kantharos  ; scara- 
baeus  with  ball  ( Ateuchus  Sacer ); 
amphora  ; pomegranate  ; star;  etc. 
Inscr.  on  some  specimens  ABAHPI- 
TEGN. 


in  shallow  incuse 
square.  In  centre,  a smaller  square 
quartered  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  67]. 
In  place  of  ethnic,  Magistrates’  names, 

EP  HPOAOTO,  EPI  SMOPAO- 
TOPMO  KAA,  EPI  ffilTTAAO 
EPI  NYMd>OAGPO,  EP  EPMO- 
KPATIAEG,  EPI  NESTIOS,  EPI 

M AN  APflN  AKTOS 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  1]. 


Phoenician  standard,  weight  of  Tetradraclim  236-230  grs. 

ABAHPITEGN 


Weight  of  Tetradrachms  reduced  to  circ.  224  grs. 


Griffin  with  pointed  wings,  usually 
rearing,  hut  sometimes  seated. 
Symbols  (less  frequent) : crayfish  • 
ivy-leaf,  etc. 


Shallow  incuse  square  with  magis- 
trate’s name  around,  and  in  the 
centre  a type  which  changes  with  the 
magistrate  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  68]. 


MAVO  v T0H  Grapes;  ANAEIA|KOS  Hermes  standing;  EPI  AAE^I- 
Kauthr0s ; AQHNAIOS  Bearded  Dionysos  standing  holdhm 
kantharos  and  long  branch  [Imhoof,  Mon,  Gr. , PI.  C.  2] ; AN  A-IPOAll 

etc'.  f C(  10nyS0S  ; Female  head  (Aphrodite ?) ; APTEMGN  Diota, 
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Circ.  b.  c.  430-408. 


Aeginetic  standard  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace , p.  69].  Staters  or  Didrachms 
198-190  grs. ; Drachms,  97  grs. ; Triobols,  48  grs. ; Trihemiobols,  24  grs. 

Inscr.  on  obverse,  ABAHPI  or  ABAHPITEflN  Griffin  with  wings  pointed, 
or  rounded  and  smooth,  without  indication  of  feathers.  Reverse-types; 
Didrachms , EPI  OIAAAOS  Herakles  seated;  EPI  IHNnNO£  Hermes 
standing,  wt.  160  grs. ; EXEKPATH£  Head  of  Aphrodite;  PPflTH? 
Prancing  horseman;  HTHSArOPHS  Young  male  head;  EPI  MYP£0 
Discobolos ; PAPMENDN  Bucranium  ; PYOnN  Tripod;  EYATnN  Prize 
amphora;  KAEANTIAH£  Rushing  bull;  EPI  MOAPATOPEn  Dancing 
girl.  Drachm , EP  OPXAMO  Lion.  Triobols , EXEKPATH?  No  type: 
KAE  ANTI  AH^  Bull’s  head;  ANAZIAIKO?  Goat’s  head;  EP  HPO<t>ANEO£ 
Hermes  head;  MOAPATOPH?:  Head  of  Bacchante;  NYM<PArOPH£ 
Dolphin  ; PPHTHS  Head  of  Apollo(?) ; EPI  PPnTEn  Three  ears  of  corn; 
EPI  cp  | A A 1 0 Hermes  standing;  AOHNHC  Stag.  Trihemiobols , PPflTHl 
Bull’s  head  ; KAEAN  Rain’s  head,  etc. 

Circ.  B.  c.  408-350. 

In  B.  c.  408  Abdera,  then  in  a flourishing  condition,  was  brought  by 
the  Athenian  general  Thrasybulus  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  The 
following  coins  appear  to  be  subsequent  to  that  date : — 


Weight  of  Stater  reduced 

ABAHPI  Griffin  with  pointed  wings, 
usually  recumbent. 

Id.  [Gardner,  Types,  PL  III.  31]. 


to  175  grs  ( Persic  wt.1).  . 

EPI  KAAAIANAKTOS  Incuse  square 
within  which  Apollo  with  patera  and 
branch,  standing  beside  stag. 

POAYKPATH£  Artemis  with  bow 
standing  beside  stag. 


Similar  griffin,  EPI  P A Y £ A N I n 
Id.  EPI  IKESIOY 

Griffin  with  pointed  wings. 


ABAHPITEnN  Head  of  Apollo  laureate. 
Id.  (Fig.  162)  . . . M Staters. 

Id.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  72]  . . 

At  Triobols,  wt.  44  grs. 


Magistrates  on 

EPI  XAPMO. 

Griffin  on  club. 
Magistrates  on 


Triobols,  EPI  <PANE.fl ; EPI  APXEAAOY ; EPI  PAYSANlfl, 


ABAHPITEHN  Id 

At  Diobols,  wt.  25  grs. 

Diobols,  HP  A,  MHNO,  etc.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  73.] 


Weight  of  Stater  reduced  to  circ.  158  grs. 

ABAHPITEHN  Griffin  recumbent,  No  incuse.  Head  of  Apollo  laureate  . 
with  pointed  wings.  ' [B-  Cat.,  7 brace,  p.  7 3- 1 
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Magistrates’  names  on  reverse , preceded  by  EPI — , AlONYSiAAOS, 
EYPH^IPPOY,  IPPnNAKTOC  : Symbol,  cockle-shell.  PYOOAHPOY: 
Symbol,  kantharos.  AHMHTPIOY,  AIOOANTOY,  OMHPOY  . JR  Staters. 
' EPI — AN  AZIPOAIO,  AIONY£AAO£,  EK  AT.QNYMOY,  OMHPOY,  POAY- 
4>ANTOY,  IPPHNAKTOS,  EYPHSIPPOY,  AITI  AAEf2£,  etc.,  and  PPHTHS 
in  nominative  case  without  EPI HI  Tfiobols,  40  grs. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  weights  of  the  coins  of 
Abdera  as  Phoenician,  Aeginetic,  and  Persic,  it  seems  nevertheless  very 
probable  that  the  changes  in  weight  were  gradual  rather  than  sudden. 


Bronze. 

Circ.  b.  c.  400-350. 


Griffin  rearing. 

Griffin  recumbent;  magistrates,  4>l, 
EPMO,  EYAN,  MENAN,  El,  etc. 
Griffin  seated. 

Id. 

ABAHPITEjQN  Griffin  rearing. 

Head  of  Hermes. 


ABAHPITEGN  Head  of  Apollo.  JE -6 
„ Id.  in  linear  square  . 

^E  -6 

EPI  AIONYSAAOS;  EPI  PAPM...., 

etc.,  in- quadripartite  square  . JE  -4 
EPI  OE£  . . . Eagle  on  serpent.  TE  .4 
Head  of  Apollo  in  linear  square,  EPI 

EPMOSTPATOY;  EPI  IEPO- 

4>nNTOC(?)  . . . . .JE.yri 
EPI  AIONY^A  Griffin  seated  . tE  -65 

. a^ove  magistrates,  extending  over  more  than  a century 

1S  course  by  no  means  complete,  but  the  number  of  names  recorded  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  they  were  the  annual  Eponymi 
oi  the  city.  Ihe  almost  constant  presence  of  the  preposition  EPI  and 
the  prominent  place  occupied  by  the  name  are  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  the  reverse  type  seems  to  be  subordinate  to  the  magistrate’s 
name,  not  on  y changing  with  it,  but  in  some  cases  evidently  suggested 
by  it,  e. g.  NIKOSTPATOS,  a warrior;  PYO.QN,  a tripod-  EYArS^a 
prize  amphora;  MOAPArOPHS,  a dancing  girl;  and  perhaps  others 
Seveiai  of  the  magistrates  may  also  be  identical  with  famous  citizens 
of  Abdei a,  mentioned  in  history.  Cf.  von  Sallet  (Zeit.f.  Num  viii  106I 

Herakles  at  rest,  tlae 

a stagf  are  amomr The  mL ti1?1 V*?  tbe  Al:temis  ?tanding  beside 
have  come  down  to  us  from  any  andent  city  1V6  °°m‘tyPe3  which 

the  empire  S^STdoJ™'11  ^ Abdera  after  its  absorption  into 
See  BP  M^CaT^nmel,  p"™”’  but  the  types  offer  11,1  points  of  interest. 

havena1rayl]  be™fouTdnonktrVn  Tt,’7  f,'°m  tbe/oUo™g  coins  which 
J oeen  lound  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Aegean.  It  was 
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probably  situate  between  Chalcidice  and  Maroneia  (Imhoof,  Num.  Chron. 
1873,  P-i «). 

Circ,  B,  c.  450-400, 


Fore-part  of  horse. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Cypsela  was  a Thracian  town  on 


T P I H in  four  quarters  of  incuse  square. 

At  6-3  grs. 

,,  in  the  four  corners  of  a square, 
within  which,  laurel-branch.  At  7 grs. 

the  Hebrus. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-350. 


Head  of  Herpies  in  close-fitting  petasos, 


KYAE  Two-handled  vase  ( KV  \p-f\rj)  . . 

AS  -5 


A vessel  of  this  shape  is  seen  also  on  coins  of  Cotys  I,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Qdrysae,  B.  c.  382-359.  See  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  52,  and  infra 
sub  § P. 


K.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

The  smaller  silver  coins  of  Chersonesus  are  very  abundant,  and  were 
probably  issued  at  a town  called  anciently  Cherronesus.  Whether  this 
place  was  identical  with  the  later  Callipolis  or  with  Cardia  is  uncertain. 
The  weight  standard  in  use  appeal's  to  have  been  the  Aeginetic.  There 
are,  however,  archaic  tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight. 


Attic  weight.  Circ.  b.  c.  500-480. 


Lion  with  fore-paw  raised  and  head 

reverted  

(Baron  de  Hirsch,  Ann.  de  Num.,  1884, 
PL  I.  1.) 


Incuse  square,  in  which  archaic  head  of 
Pallas  wearing  close-fitting  helmet 
with  large  crest  . . . At  253  grs. 


Aeginetic  weight. 


Forepart  of  lion  looking  back  . . 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace , p.  182.] 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . _ . . 

At  46  and  23  grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  480-350. 


Forepart  of  lion  with  head  reverted  . 
[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace , p.  183  sqq.] 


Incuse  square  divided  into  fourquarters; 
in  the  two  deeper  ones  a symbol  and 
a letter  . . . At  ^ Dr.,  wt.  40  grs. 


Bronze.  Inscr.  XEP,  XEPPO,  etc.,  on  one  or  other  side. 

Lion’s  head,  or  female  head  facing  . . Corn-grain AC  -45 

(Ibid.,  p.  186.) 


Aegospotami.  Although  there  is  no  mention. of  a town  of  this  name 
in  B.  c.  405,  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  Ly sander  at  the  ‘ Goat 
River,’  yet  there  are  small  silver  coins  with  the  head  of  a goat,  and  with 
an  incuse  reverse  of  Chersonesian  pattern  (wt.  14  grs.)  which  are  certainly 
earlier  than  that  time.  There  are  also  bronze  coins  anterior  in  style  to 
the  age  of  Alexander,  which  prove  that  a 'city  Aegospotami  existed  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 


(A")  Tim  AC  I AN  CHERSONRSUS. 
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Before  circ.  B.  c.  350. 


Head  of  Demeter  wearing  wreathed 
and  ornamented  stephanos. 


AITO^PO  or  AirOPO  Goat  standing. 
[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  187]  . JE  -85 


This  head  is  identified  as  that  of  Demeter  by  comparison  with  a coin 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Sestus,  on  which  the  entire  figure  of  the 
goddess  is  seen  wearing  the  same  head-dress  and  holding  ears  of  corn. 

Agathopolis.  This  town  is  only'mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historian 
Pachymeres  (vi.  4).  H.  P.  Borrell  (Nnm.  Chron.,  vi.  2)  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  named  after  Agathocles,  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  that  it 
is  his  portrait  which  the  coins  bear,  but  his  arguments  are  not  con- 

n nr 


vmcing. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300,  or  later. 


Young  male  head  bound  with  taenia. 
Young  male  head  bound  with  taenia  . 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  188.] 
Similar  head. 


AfA  within  a laurel  wreath  zR  Size  -7 
AT  AGO  Owl  (sometimes  double  bodied), 
beneath,  spear-head  . . . JE  . 7 ’ 

A-f  Caduceus 


Alopeconnesus,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  owed  its 
ongm  and  name,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
settlers  had  been  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  found  a city  on  the  snot 
where  they  should  first  see  the  cubs  of  a fox  y P 1 


Head  of  Dionysos. 


Head  of  Maenad. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


Circ.  B.  c.  400-300. 

AAG  or  AAGPEKON  Kantharos. 
symbols : F ox  and  bunch  of  grapes 
and  sometimes  corn-grain 
[B.  M.Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  188.J  HC  -75—55 

Id.' 


Che^ea  UwZ  dlS;  r;  ^ 0f- the  chief  cities  of  the 

m bronze  falls  chiefly  into  the  latteATlf  n^th  7 Cf  3°9'  Its  coinage 
some  suppose,  the  silver 0„LS of  r?llthe  fo"rth  century,  but  if,  ^ 

struct  at  Cardia,  the  city  must  have  begunTcotTt  W atnTu^ 

Circ.  b.  c.  40Q-309. 

Head  of  Demeter  or  Persephone  wear- 
ing corn-wreath  . 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  189.] 


Lion  or  lion’s  head. 


KAPAIA,  KAPAIANOS,  or  KAP- 
Al  ANflN  Lion  devouring  prey. 
Symbols  : Corn-grain,  star,  etc.  . ' . 

Corn-grain  in  linear  square  . JE  .qg 


m,  linear  square  . . JE  -ac 

emblem  ^ " at  Miletus’  “other  city  of  Carelia,  is  a solar 

this  town  Muller 

Lysimachus,  with  the  cornuermi™  U’  Alexa1nc\er>  Philip  Aridaeus  and 

The  attUSW-Symbo1  on  the  mPoneyaofaCoeK  ’ °n*heSround  that  this 
attribution,  hoover,  cannot  To  ^^Sfy 
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The  Imperial  coins  of  Coela  read  Al.  MVN.  COILA,  AEL.  MVNICIP. 
COEL,  etc.  The  most  frequent  reverse  types  are  a Prow  surmounted  by 
a cornucopiae ; or  the  Genius  of  the  city  holding  statuette  of  Tyche  and 
cornucopiae ; or  the  common  Colonial  type,  Silenos  with  wine-skin  over 
his  shoulder  (B.  M.  Cat. /Thrace,  p.  191  sqq.). 

Critliote  was  probably  situated  near  the  modern  Gallipoli. 


Head  of  Demeter. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  194.] 
Head  of  Pallas. 


Give.  b.g.  350. 

KPIOOY^inN  Grain  of  corn  in  corn- 

wreath  M .85 

KPI  Corn-grain M -8 


Elaeus,  the  southernmost  town  of  the  Chersonese,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  tomb  of  the  hero  Protesilaos,  who  is  represented  on  Imperial 
coins  of  Commodus  struck  at  Elaeus. 


Circ.  b.c.  350-280. 


Prow. 

Head  of  Pallas. 
Bust  of  Artemis. 


EAAI  in  wreath  . . . . JE  -7—4 

EAAIOYSIDN  Owl.  . . IE  -45 
„ Bee  . IE  -65 


See  also  other  varieties  and  Imperial  of  Commodus  in  Imhoof,  Mon. 
Gr.,  p.  45  sq. 

Lysimachia.  This  important  city  was  built  by  Lysimachus  in  B.C. 
309,  near  the  site  of  Carcha,  which  he  had  destroyed.  From  its  position 
near  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  it  became  the  key  of  the 
Chersonese,  and  commanded  also  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  Lysi- 
machus made  it  his  residence  and  his  principal  European  mint.  After 
his  death  the  town  fell  under  the  rule  at  first  of  the  Seleucidae  and  then 
of  the  Ptolemies,  but  it  probably  retained  its  right  of  coining  in  bronze. 


Bronze.  Circ.  b.c.  280-220. 

The  most  frequent  obverse- types  are— heads  of  Lysimachus,  of  young 
Herakles,  of  Demeter  veiled,  of  the  City  turreted,  of  Pallas,  of  a Lion,  or 
of  Hermes.  Those  of  the  reverse  are — a lion  running,  or  seated  in  upright 
attitude,  or  the  fore-part  of  a lion ; Artemis  standing,  holding  torches ; 
Nike  holding  wreath  and  palm ; wreath  of  corn  ; ear  of  corn,  etc.  Inscr., 
AY^IMAXEnN  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  195  sq.). 

Madytus,  nearly  opposite  Abydus,  was  a town  of  some  importance  in 
the  fourth  century,  to  the  middle  of  which  its  coins  belong. 


Circ.  b.c.  350. 


Rushing  bull ; above,  fish. 

[B.  M.  Cut.,  Thrace,  p.  197.] 


MAAY  Dog  seated.  Symbols:  ear  of 
corn  or  star ; magistrate’s  name  . . 

& -75-45 


Circ.  b.c.  197-27. 

Female  head,  1.  M A AY  Lyre;  in  field,  grapes  . . . 

( Zeit.  f . Num.,  xiii.  PI.  IV.  2.)  IE  -6 

The  rushing  bull  and  fish  may  symbolize  the  stream  of  the  Helles- 
pont, the  dog  is  the  Kynossema  or  tomb  of  Hecuba,  which  was  in  the 
territory  of  Madytils,  kvvos  Takaivrjs  cnjya,  vavTihois  Ttnyap  (Eur.  Ilec.,  1273). 
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Sestus,  renowned  in  myth  for  the  romantic  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
and  in  history  for  the  crossing  of  the  Persian  hosts  over  the  bridge 
which  Xerxes  caused  to  be  constructed  across  the  Hellespont,  was  always 
a place  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  did  not  begin  to  coin  money 
until  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  After  a long  interval, 
during  which  some  regal  coins  were  struck  there  in  the  name  of 
Alexander,  Lysimachus,  etc.,  it  began  once  more  to  issue  autonomous 
bronze  coins  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  Cf.  an  inscription  from  Sestus 
( Hermes , vii.  135))  where  it  is  recorded  that  a certain  Monas  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  coinage  of  the  town. 

Circ.  b.  c.  350. 

Obverse  types: — Female  head  with  hair  in  sphendone.  Head  of 
Demeter  bound  with  corn.  Term  of  Hermes.  Head  of  Hermes,  etc. 
Reverse  types : — Demeter  wearing  stephanos,  seated  on  cippus  and  holding- 
ears  of  corn,  in  front  a phallic  term.  Hermes  standing.  Amphora  with 
long  neck.  Term.  Caduceus,  etc.  Inscr.,  t A,  later  2H.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace, 
p.  198.] 


Second  Century  b.c. 

Obverse  types : — Head  of  Apollo.  Female  head  in  sphendone  or  sakkos. 
Reverse  types: — Seated  Demeter.  Symbols:  Term.  Headdress  of  Isis. 
Grapes,  etc.  Riser.,  £H£TI.  The  chief  divinities  of  Sestus  were  Demeter 
and  Hermes. 


Imperial  Coinage. 

Caligula  to  Philip  Jun.  The  most  interesting  type  of  this  series  is 
the  xepiesentation  of  the  exploit  of  Leander.  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace , p.  200.] 


L.  The  Islands  of  the  Thracian  Sea. 


Imbros.  This  island  struck  no  coins  which  can  be  positively  asserted 

^nb®.®f'rlfr  th,an  {he  tm}e  °f  Alexander.  Its  money  is  of  bronze,  and 
Ians  into  two  clearly  marked  periods. 


After  circ.  b.c.  300. 


Female  head  : sometimes  of  Demeter. 


Head  of  Pallas. 


IMBPOY  Naked  itliypliallic  figure  of 
Hermes  Imbramos,  sacrificing' 

/ O 

IMBPOY  Owl  . ...  JE  -45-735 
sem  s*e£°  °*  Athens  by  Sulla  in  b.c.  87-86,  it  would 

reading  aVen^Sn1!1^  klei'UChS  in  Imbl'°S  issued  bronze  coi*s 

Head  of  Pallas. 

[Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  49.] 


Hermes  Imbramos,  standing  before  a 
thymiaterion JE  .6 5 


Q 
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Imperial  Times. 

Head,  of  Pallas.  IMBPinN  Types  various:  — Owl  — 

Apollo  Musegetes  — Female  figure 
holding  cornucopiae  . . JE  -9—85 

The  figure  of  the  ithyphallic  Hermes  on  the  coins  of  this  island  is  that 
of  a Pelasgic  divinity  of  reproduction  (Herod,  ii.  51).  With  the  Carian 
epithet  'I pppapos  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  tfIp/3 pos)  cf.  the  Gk.  "Iuepo?  (Preller, 
Gr.  Myth.,  i.  p.  297). 

Lemnos.  Hephaestia.  Bronze  coins  of  two  periods. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-280. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet:  H4>AI£TI,  H<t>AI  or  H0A  Ram  M -65 

the  whole  sometimes  in  oak-wreath. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  213.] 

Id.  „ Owl  JE  .5 


Circ.  b.c.  280-197. 


Head  of  king  (1)  diademed, 
Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


H0AI,  Hd>A  orH <t> 


Ram  or  torch  IE  -7 
Two  torches  AS  -7 
Cornucopiae,  etc.  . 

JE  .7-5 


The  caps  of  the  Kabeiri  appear  sometimes  as  symbols  beside  the  torch. 


Period  of  Roman  Dominion. 

Bust  of  Hephaestos.  | H4>AICTICflN  Torch  . . . JE  -75 

Lemnos  was  also,  probably,  the  name  of  a town  at  which  coins  were 
struck: — ohv.  Bearded  head  ; rev.  AHM  Helmeted  head  JE  75. 

Myrina.  Bronze,  circ.  B.  C.  300. 

Head  of  Pallas,  often  facing.  MYPI  Owl,  facing  or  r.  . . A3  -55 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  214.] 

Samothrace.  The  seat  of  the  famous  mysteries  of  the  Kabeiri.  The 
coins  of  this  island  are  all  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 


Circ.  b.c.  300. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLI.  4.] 


£AMO  Kybele  seated  on  throne,  be- 
neath which,  Lion.  Magistrate's 
name  . At  Attic  Didr.,  also  JE  75 
Id.  ?AMO  Fore-part  of  ram  or  rams 

head.  Symbol:  caduceus  . JE  5— 45 

The  ram  is  a symbol  of  the  cult  of  the  Pelasgic  Hermes  ( see  Imbros). 


Bust  of  Pallas. 


Period  of  Roman  Dominion. 

I CAMOGPAKnN  Kybele  seated  JE  -75 
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On  an  Imperial  coin  of  Hadrian  (Mion.  n)  the  remarkable  inscr. 
CAMIuuN  £N  OPAKH  occurs.  Cf.  the  line  in  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  208), 
‘ Tkreiciamque  Samum  quae  nunc  Samothracia  fertur.’ 

Thasos.  The  rich  gold  mines  of  this  island  had  at  a very  early  date 
attracted  the  Phoenicians  to  its  shores.  Later  on  it  was  colonized  by 
Ionians  from  Paros.  There  was  also  a Thracian  tribe  called  Saians 
settled  in  the  island.  The  Thasian  possessions  in  the  mining  districts 
on  the  mainland  were  a source  of  enormous  wealth,  yielding,  shortly 
before  the  Pei'sian  invasion,  as  much  as  from  200  to  300  talents  annually 
(Herod,  vi.  46).  It  was  apparently  from  the  mainland  that  the  Thasians 
derived  the  Babylonic  standard  of  weight,  as  well  as  the  types  of  its 
earliest  money.  The  Silenos  carrying  off  a struggling  nymph  is  one  of 
a class  of  types  intimately  connected  with  the  orgiastic  worship  of  the 
Thracian  Bacchus  whose  oracle  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pancraeum. 


Circ.  B.c.  550-465. 


Fig.  163. 


Naked  ithyphallic  Silenos,  kneeling 
on  one  knee  and  carrying  in  his 
arms  a nymph. 

Two  Dolphins. 

Dolphin. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square.  (Fig.  163.) 

At  Stater,  160-140  grs. 
At  Drachm,  70  grs  (max.). 
Id.  . . , Al  Obol,  10  grs.  (max.). 
Id  . . . At  4 Obol,  5 grs.  (max.). 


Circ.  b.c.  465-411. 


riG.  164. 


stater  Athe”‘l"  ! supremacy  in  Thasos  the  same  types  of  the 

decrease  fn  the  T?  "1  main  aclhered  to,  but  ‘here  « steady 
the  Attic  or  evcn'fnfu  1 "!  leb>  on  the  later  specimens,  corresponds  with 
staters  £T«Eabe  ■ -Tl  F fyle  “any  °f  later  Thasian 
Pheidias.  (Fig.  ,64.)  orks  °f  art’  and  1UI‘«  worthy  of  the  age  of 


Circ.  b.c.  411-350. 

In  B'C'  411  Thasos  rev<>lted  from  Athens  and  received  a Lacedae- 

Q 2 
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moman  garrison,  but  was  afterwards  again  dependent  upon  Athens.  As 
at  Acanthus  and  other  towns  on  the  mainland,  an  abrupt  change  of 
standard  from  Attic  to  Phoenician  took  place  at  Thasos,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century.  This  in  the  case  of  the  Thasian  money  is 
also  accompanied  by  a change  in  the  types.  Gold  coins  in  small 
quantities  were  also  issued  at  this  time. 


Head  of  Dionysos,  bearded  or  young, 
ivy-crowned. 


Eig. 


Id.  (bearded.)  (Fig.  165.) 


Young  male  head  crowned  with  reeds. 
(River  god.) 

J aniform  head  of  bald  Silenos. 

Silenos  kneeling,  holding  kantharos. 
Head  of  Silenos. 

Head  of  Nymph. 


O AS  I ON  Ilerakles  kneeling,  shooting 
with  bow  . . . A 60  & 43  grs. 


165. 


OACION  Id.  Various  symbols  in  field 
At  Tetrad.,  236  grs. 
At  Didr.,  109  grs. 
At  Dr.,  59  grs. 
„ Id.  . At  ^ Dr.,  29  grs. 
[Irnhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  C.  4.] 
OASI  Two  amphorae  placed  in  oppo- 
site directions  ....  At  ^ Dr. 
OASinN  Amphora  At  $ Dr.,  14  grs. 
OASI  Two  dolphins  At  | Dr.,  7 grs. 
OA  Dolphin  . . At  TV  Dr.,  4^  grs. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 


Bronze. 

OACION  Club,  bow,  and  Bacchic 
symbol Afi  -4 


In  this  period  there  was  also  a separate  issue  of  gold  and  bronze 
coins  intended  to  circulate  in  the  Thasian  territory  on  the  mainland. 
These  coins  read  OACION  HPEIPO  ; obv.  Head  ot  Herakles;  rev.  Tripod 
or  Club  and  Bow  (see  p.  192). 

Of  the  time  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Lysimachus  there  are  no  Thasian 
coins,  but  after  B.C.  280  the  mint  of  Thasos  was  again  active  for  a few 
years. 

After  circ.  b.c.  280. 


Head  of  bearded  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned, 
of  late  style. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 


OASinN  Club  in  wreath  . . . . 

At  Attic  £ Dr. 
„ Club,  bow,  symbol,  and  moil. 

JE  .7 

OASION  Id AE  -85 

„ Heads  of  the  Kabeiri  in 
vine-wreatli AS  -9 


After  circ.  b.  c.  14G. 

After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Thasos,  which  had  formed  part  of 
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the  dominions  of  Philip  V,  regained  its  freedom,  B.C.  196,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  series  of  large  flat  tetradrachms  of  base  style  com- 
menced before  the  closing  of  the  Macedonian  mints  in  B.  c.  146,  by  order 
of  the  Roman  Senate.  These  latest  coins  of  Thasos  were  issued  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  with  those  of  Maroneia  represent  the  staple  of 
the  silver  currency  ol  Northern  Greece  in  the  2nd  and  1st  centuries,  b.  c. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos,  of  base  style,  HPAKAEOYS  SHTHPOS  OA£ION 
,wLhand  acr03S  forehead’ and  Hentle? i,aked-  with  d„b 

ivy-wieatn.  and  lion’s  skin.  (Fig.  166.) 

Attic  tetradr.,  260  grs. 

These  coins  were  largely  imitated  by  the  barbarous  Thracian  tribes  of 
the  mainland.  The  bronze  coins  of  this  late  neriod  ore  nf  -ir  ■■  + 

among  which  the  following  may  be  specified : anous  ypes, 

Bust  of  Artemis.  Heraldes  advancing,  drawing  bow  . 

AraI*ora-  Coruucopiae % f 

Imperial.  Hadrian,  Caracalla  and  Geta  • rev  GACImM  TT  11 

advancing  with  club  and  lion  s skin.  OACIluN  Herakles 


M.  The  European  Coast  of  the  Propontis. 

a S 0fSrSh“s?“y  0n  the  n0rtW"  COast  of  «»  Propontis, 


After  circ.  b.  c.  280. 

Bl  Owl 


JE  -6 
'55 


Head  of  Pallas. 

of  Apollo.  . Bi  ^ AN  OHNX1N  Tripod  . . JE  -55 

influence  of  whTch  l^th^worship^  Hot  ^ element>  to  the 

myth  of  Io  are  perhaps  to  be  ascribed He^and  the  introduction  of  the 
Aristophanes  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiftl  e gather  from  a passage  in 
using  an  lr on  currency  (Arist  Nub  L *4  q century  the  Byzantines  were 

s'  The  fetiS  t°hiswViry  11 ■ ix- 78 ; Hesych- 

be  divided  into  three  series  ^ Thev  °A  extl^ei^?1P  common,  and  may 
money  above  alluded  to.  ' ^ 7 a11  Proba%  later  than  the  iron 

yiv  p 11  , Circ.  B.c.  400—350. 

bull  standing  on  dolphin  1 T 

[B>  M-  Th^e,  P-  93-]  I qUartereVfn  Sail  ’ 

• • -at  Ur.,  84  grs. 
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These  coins  correspond  in  weight  with  the  Persian  Siglos,  which  was 
current  in  Asia  Minor  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander.  Like  the  sigli,  the 
Byzantine  coins  arc  very  frequently  found  covered  with  little  counter- 
marks. 

Circ.  B.c.  350-280. 


Fig.  167. 


About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  weight  standard  of  the 
Byzantine  silver  coinage  changes  from  the  Persic  to  the  Phoenician. 
The  types  remain  the  same,  but  the  frequent  addition  of  symbols  and 
monograms  in  the  field  indicates  the  period  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
as  that  to  which  these  coins  of  Phoenician  weight  should  be  ascribed. 
[Tetradrachm,  230  grs.  (Fig.  .167.)  Drachm,  57  grs. ; Tetrobol,  38  grs.] 


Bronze. 


Bull  on  dolphin. 
Bull’s  head. 


TIY  Trident M -65 

,,  Three  dolphins  . . . . AS  -55 


The  form  of  the  letter  B (T)  is  peculiar  to  the  money  of  Byzantium. 
The  bull  and  dolphin  symbolize  the  worship  respectively  of  Hera  and 
Poseidon. 

Circ.  b.c.  280-277. 

At  this  time  Byzantium  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  it  was  compelled  to  buy  off  by  the  payment  of  an 
enormous  yearly  tribute  (Polyb.,  iv.  46).  The  state  was  completely 
drained  of  money,  and  in  their  straits  the  Byzantines  appear  to  have 
been  driven  to  make  use  of  foreign  coins,  countermarking  them  with 
the  letter  Pi  [B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  no.] 

Circ.  B.C.  277-270. 

To  these  few  years  belong  in  all  likelihood  the  following  rare  silver 
coins,  of  which  the  obverse  type  is  identical  with  that  which  occurs  on 
the  money  of  Chalcedon,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Propontis,  with 
which  city  Byzantium  seems  to  have  been  for  a time  united  in  a 
monetary  alliance. 
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Head  of  veiled  Demeter,  wearing  corn- 
wreath.  (Fig.  1 68.) 


Head  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  veiled  Demeter. 


Poseidon  naked  to  waist,  seated  on  rock, 
holding  trident  and  aplustre.  In 
field, T and  mon.  Magistrates  : E P I 

ANTIPAT,  EPI  EKATOAH,  EPI 
MENISKOY,  EPI  OAYMPIOAH- 
POY,  EPI  £d>OAPIA,  etc.,  etc.  . . 

JR  Tetradr.,  215  grs.,  and  Octobols 

80  grs. 

Prow  on  which  BY  ; behind,  serpent. 
Magistrate : EPI  A 1 0 N Y £ 1 0 Y . 

At  Attic  8 ob.,  88  grs. 
Y1  Tripod.  EPI  AAMDNAKTOl, 
EPI  MENICKOY,  etc.  . . JE  ■ 95 

BYIANT  ) rp  • k?  n 

KAAXA  } Tn‘>od'  ' • ' M '9 

BYIAN  | Poseidon  seated  on  rock  . 
KAAXA  ] JE  10 


After  circ.  b.  c.  270. 

The  above  coinage  was  of  short  duration.  Chalcedon  was  absorbed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Nicomedes  I of  Bithynia,  and  Byzantium,  now 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  states  in  which  the  Attic  standard  prevailed, 
was  compelled  to  conform  to  the  new  monetary  convention,  for  such  it 
may  be  called,  by  which  many  of  the  chief  Thracian  towns  agreed  to 
adopt  the  types  of  the  coins  of  Alexander  or  Lysimachus,  on  account  of 
the  commercial  prestige  which  attached  to  these  regal  coinages.  The 
Byzantine  issues  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  BY  and  a Trident. 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LIII.  3,  4 and  LXIV.  3,  4.]  Many  of  these  quasi-regal 
tetradrachms  and  gold  staters  are  of  very  barbarous  work,  and  may  be 
Thracian  copies.  The  bronze  money  of  this  time  is  rude. 

Head  of  Poseidon.  Trident  and  magistrate’s  name  JE  -85 

Head  of  Demeter.  Cornucopiae JE  10 

With  various  other  smaller  denominations,  on  one  of  which  the  word 
APAXMA  occurs. 


Period  of  Roman  Dominion. 

How  long  the  coins  of  regal  type  lasted  is  doubtful.  The  next  series 
of  Byzantine  coins  is  of  bronze,  and  belongs  in  style  to  the  first  century 
b.c'.,  and  to  Imperial  times.  The  independence  of  Byzantium  was  long 

recognised  by  Home.  Among  the  coins  most  frequently  met  with  are 
the  following : — 


Head  of  Artemis  with  quiver  at 
shoulder. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

^ outhful  horned  head  (river  Lycus  1). 
Head  of  Hermes. 

Monogram  in  wreath. 


BYZANTIDN  Cre  scent  and  star  . 

JE  .75 

„ Grapes  . . JE  -8 

,,  Bull  . . . JE  -6 5 

,,  Caduceus  . . JE  ■ 7 

>,  Two  tall  baskets 

pointed  at  both  ends  JE  .55 


•TJ16  1cresc®n^  on  the  first  of  these  coins  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a 
u ous  light  which  had  once  appeared  in  the  heavens  during  a night 
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attack  of  the  Macedonians  upon  the  town,  revealing  to  the  besieged  their 
approaching  foes.  Hesychius  relates  that  in  memory  of  this  portent 
a statue  was  erected  to  Hekate  (Smith,  Hid.  Geog).  The  crescent  as 
a Byzantine  symbol  was  inherited  by  the  Turks  after  their  capture  of 
Constantinople.  The  tall  baskets,  usually  called  fish-baskets,  have  been 
thought  to  refer  to  the  famous  Byzantine  fisheries,  the  profits  arising 
from  which  obtained  the  name  of  ‘ Golden  Horn  ’ for  the  harbour  of 
Byzantium,  but  as  they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  symbols  referring 
to  the  worship  of  Demeter,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  are  fish-baskets  at  all. 

In  Imperial  times,  M.  Antonius  to  Gallienus,  Byzantium  struck  money 
both  with  and  without  the  Emperor’s  head.  Among  the  latter  the 
following  is  worthy  of  note : — 

B VIAS!  Helmeted  head  of  Byzas,  Prow  or  entire  galley,  with  magistrates’ 
bearded.  (The  reputed  oekist.)  names  identical  with  those  which 

occur  also  oil  other  coins  with  the 
Emperors’  heads  . . . . IE  -95 

Magistrates  without  title  or  with  that  of  APX(om),  or  less  frequently 
HP(e/aeros)  electus  (?),  1 6POM  N A(paw),  or  BAC(Aeus);  see  Zeit.f.  N.,ys.. 
145  and  Eckhel,  ii.  31. 

The  name  of  a divinity  sometimes  occupies  the  place  of  that  of  a 
magistrate,  e.g.  EPI  AHMHTPOC  TO  B.  This  curious  custom  has  been 
explained  by  supposing  that  from  time  to  time  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  city  fell  to  the  turn  of  the  corporations  of  the  Priesthoods  of  the 
various  divinities,  and  that  the  High  Priest  (or  Priestess,  as  the  case 
might  be.)  for  the  time  being,  instead  of  placing  his  own  name,  as  such, 
on  the  coin  issued  during  his  tenure  of  office,  substituted  for  it  that  of 
the  god  whom  he  (or  she)  represented.  ( Zeit.f.  N. , ix.  147).  Games: 
ANTIlN€lNlA  C€BACTA  and  AA€I  AN  AP€I  A.  Alliance  coins  with  Nicaea. 

Perinthus,  an  ancient  Ionian  colony  from  Samos,  was  situated  between 
Bisanthe  and  Selymbria.  Its  earliest  coins  are  of  the  Alexandrine  and 
Lysimachian  classes  (Muller,  Num.  cl’ Alex.).  There  are  also  autonomous 
bronze  coins  of  the  same  period. 

Circ.  b.c.  300. 

Head  of  Pallas.  PEPlNOIflN  The  foreparts  of  two 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  147.]  I horses,  joined  back  to  back  . IE  -8 

At  Perinthus,  Herakles  was  revered  as  oekist  or  founder,  and  on  coins 
of  the  time  of  the  Empire  his  head  is  surrounded  by  the  inscription 
inNnN  TON  KTICTHN  in  allusion  to  the  Ionian  oi'igin  of  the  colony. 
The  various  labours  of  Herakles  are,  as  might  be  expected,  commonly 
represented  on  the  large  bronze  coins  of  Perinthus  in  Imperial  times. 
Among  other  remarkable  types  is  that  of  Dionysos  standing  over  the 
sleeping  Ariadne  [Num.  Zeit.,  1884  ; PI.  IY.  5).  The  Imperial  coins  often 
bear  the  names  of  the  Roman  Legatus  and  Propraetor,  e.  g.  hzi  Mamlov 
ISUirooTos  TrpecrfievTov  Ee/3aaToS  k al  avTUTTparp-yov.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Cr.,  p.  43.) 
The  title  Praeses,  Hr€(/rwr),  also  occurs.  Games : — AKTI A flYOl  A.  <t>l  AA- 
A6A<t>£l  A,  C6YHPEI  A riPGTA,  HP  AK  A£l  A riYOl  A,  and  €l"ll  AHMI A B 
C6YHPOY. 

Selymbria  or  Salybria  was  an  ancient  city  situate  about  twenty-two 
miles  east  of  Perinthus.  It  struck  silver  money  at  first  on  the  Persic 
and  later  on  the  Attic  standard. 
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Circ.  B.c.  500-450. 


2 A Cock.  [B.M.  Cat.,  Thrace,]).  170.J 
Cock. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles  in  lion’s 
skin. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . . . 

At  76-4  grs. 

£AAY  Ear  of  corn  . . . Ht  67  grs. 

Incuse  square,  within  which  cock  in 
dotted  square  . Hi  57  and  30  grs. 


This  town  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Athenian  Tribute  Lists 
There  are  no  belymbnan  coins  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Odrysus  according  to  Lampridius,  was  identical  with  the  later 
Hadnanopolis. 


Head  of  Herakles. 


After  circ.  b.c.  280. 

OAPOSITnN,  OAPO£X}£,  OAPO- 

HS,  etc.  Bull  standing  on  club 


See  also  Thracian  kings  of  the  Odrysae  (p.  239  sqq.). 


IE  -7 


N. 


The  North-Western  Coast  of  the  Euxine  and 
the  Danubian  Provinces. 


a on^  “h°h Trot  HjPT  “d  phenes,  was 

trade,  on  the one hand iith  t.he%?,  Prof?frty  In  consequence  of  its 
the  other  with all the c„™ta  oftt,!' ^ °f,the  inter!or-  ancl 

metals  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B T'lf  ’f.a11  three 

on  the  gold  and  silver  a Heart  n+'  T ^ ^ t>  ™ he  pnncipal  types  are, 
flying  with  a fish  in  its  claics  The  brnn^  \ everse > OABIO,  a sea  eagle 

River-god  BorgeUenee,  iearded  md  W M7onXU3Ua%  “ °f  tU 
case  and  a battle-axe.  For  numerous  nt Epv  , ?^.the,feverse»  a Bow  m its 
referred  to  Koehne  I ^ the  student  must  be 

also  large  cast  bronze  pieces  of  Olbia'fn  °m'  L P\P'  s^‘)‘  Tbere  are 
flying,  or  a Gorgoneion,  on  the  obverse  T a Eead  °f  Pallas, 

with  a fish  on  the  reverse  • likewise  some  **  G1^er1  a Wheel  or  a Sea  eagle 
the  shape  offish,  and  marked  with  pieces’  made  ^ 

been  ingeniously  explained  by Von  °I  *PIX0'  whi<*  have 

‘^btk!t'eThtiVe-y  for  ‘tunny-hU  f a£lir”'’X'P'  as 

a DasRet.  The  coins  marked  mv  xi  i’  and  aPPlXos  or  dpivo?, 
anThehwo  mbatrkied  tPIX0  for  a basket  full  ^ ^ ^ °f  a tunnJ -&h, 
third  centuries  TcXpl^^f ^ tGwri  fver,  in  the  fourth  and 
neighbourhood  of  Olbia  is  said  Ae§inetic  i and  in  the 

Aegmetic  stater  of  archaic  styled  ^ beGn  found  ^ following 

ESwHera^  kneelillS’  string- 

t Z'f  N;  iii. ; Taf.  ii.  4.] 


Wheel,  around  which  are  four  dolphins 
in  an  incuse  square  . Hi  181  grs’ 


Tbe  inscription  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a Dynast  in  the  genitive,  and 
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as  the  coin  has  nothing  in  common  with  tho  money  of  Olbia,  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  was  struck  there. 

Concerning  the  title  Archon,  on  coins  of  Olbia  of  the  first  century  n.c., 
see  Lenormant,  Mon.  dans  l' Ant..,  i.  52  and  iii.  64. 

For  Imperial  coins,  reading  OABIoriOAITuuN,  etc.,  see  the  Mas. 
Kolschoubey. 

Tyra  was  a Milesian  colony  on  the  river  Tyras  ( Dniester ),  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  struck  silver  on  the  Aeginetic  standard,  and 
bronze  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-280. 


Head  of  Demeter  veiled,  facing. 

Head  of  Hermes. 

Coins  were  also  struck  at  Tyra  in 
are  Imperial  coins  from  Vespasian  t 
(Deri.  BUM.,  vi.  27.) 


TYPANON  Hushing  bull  (the  river 
Tyras)  ....  At  wt.  86  grs. 
TYPA  Caduceus  . . AS  size  -4 

the  name  of  Lysimachus,  and  there 
0 Julia  Mamaea.  Inscr.,  TYPANflN 


Dacia.  Imperial.  Inscr.,  AAKIA,  PROVINCIA  DACIA,  etc.,  with  dates 
AN  . I - AN  . X,  ranging  from  a.d.  247-256.  See  Eckhel,  ii.  5. 


Viminacium,  Moesiae  Superioris.  Colonial  coins  from  Gordian  III  to 
Gallienus.  Inscr.,  P.  M.  S.  COL.  VIM  (Provincia  Moesiae  Superioris 
Colonia  Viminaciensis),  with  dates  AN.  I.  - AN.  XVI.,  ranging  from  a.d. 
24°-255- 


Callatia,  Moesiae  Inferioris,  was  a colony  of  Heracleia  Pontica,  about 
twenty -five  miles  south  of  Tomi.  Autonomous  silver  of  Aeginetic 
weight. 


Circ.  B.c.  300,  and  later. 

Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  K AAA  ATI  Bow  in  case,  club,  and  ear 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  etc.,  p.  21.]  I of  corn  . . At  77,  44,  and  30  grs. 

Also  gold  staters  and  tetradrachms,  copied  from  the  money  of 
Alexander  and  Lysimachus,  which  circulated  for  more  than  a century 
and  a half  in  these  regions. 

Autonomous  bronze  coins  are  likewise  known  with  the  heads  of 
Herakles,  Pallas,  (reverse-types  as  above)  and  of  young  Dionysos,  rev. 
Ivy -wreath.  Herakles  was  revered  at  Callatia  as  Ktistes  or  Founder, 
and  on  coins  of  the  Imperial  period  (Inscr.,  KAAAATIANflN)  various 
labours  of  Herakles  are  represented. 

Dionysopolis.  Imperial  coins  from  Commodus  to  Gordian  III.  Inscr., 
Al ON YCOnOACITHN.  Types — Demeter,  Serapis,  Dionysos,  Herakles, 
Hygieia,  Serpent,  etc. 

Istrus,  a colony  of  Miletus,  south  of  the  Ister,  appeal's  from  its 
plentiful  silver  coinage  to  have  been,  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  a place  of 
some  commercial  importance.  The  weight  standard  of  the  silver  money 
is  the  same  as  at  Sinope,  heavy  Aeginetic. 
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Circ.  b.c.  300. 


Two  heads  united,  in  opposite  direc- 


tions, upwards  and  downwards. 


ISTPIH  Sea-eagle  on  dolphin  . • . 

At  Drachm,  100  grs. 


[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  etc.,  p.  25.J 


^ . /I  1 1 I \ I — _ l— » 1 


hi  U I /Y\  |N  VJ  I J.  • 3 * w'*  . , 

but  for  the  most  part  possessing  no  great  interest. 


Nicopolis  ad  Istrum.  Imperial  from  Trajan  to  Gordian  III.  Riser., 
NlKOnOAeiTHM  npoc  ICTPON  or  ICTPH  and  name  of  the  r/y^cov 
preceded  by  Yno  but  without  title.  Types,  numerous,  among  which  is 
Mount  Haemus,  AIMOC,  represented  as  a hunter  seated  on  a rock,  on 
which  is  a tree,  and  at  its  base  a bear.  River  Ister  recumbent,  grasping 
a tree  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace , etc.,  pp.  4^  SCL-)- 

Tomi,  a Milesian  settlement  between  Istrus  and  Callatia,  is  memorable 
as  the  place  of  the  exile  of  Ovid.  No  early  coins  of  this  town  are  knowm. 
From  the  time  of  Lysimachus  down  to  the  first  century  B.  c.,  gold  and 
silver  coins  in  the  name  of  Lysimachus  were  struck  there,  also  bronze. 
Obv.  Head  of  Poseidon  ; rev.  Eagle  in  oak  wreath. 

In  Imperial  times,  in  addition  to  the  coins  with  the  head  of  the 
Emperor,  Tomi  struck  bronze  coins,  obv.  Head  ol  Apollo ; rev. 
TOMITuuN  The  Dioskuri : obv.  Head  of  Demeter;  rev.  Torches: 
obv.  TOMOY  HPUJOC  or  TOMOC  KTICTHC  Head  of  Tomos,  the  mythical 
founder ; rev.  Lion  ; Head  of  Herakles  ; Grapes  ; etc. 

On  the  Imperial  coins  from  Aurelius  to  Philip  Jun.  the  inscription  is 
MHTP0T1 . TIONTOY  . TOMEOC,  sometimes  with  titles  NEflK[OPOY]  or 
N AY[APXI  AOC].  In  the  field  is  a numeral  B,  I",  or  A,  i.  e.  2,  3,  or  4 
units  (asses'?),  according  to  the  size  of  the  coin.  Such  marks  of  value 
are  frequent  on  coins  of  other  cities  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
See  Gardner,  Num.  Chron.,  N.  S.,  1 876,  p.  307.  The  types  of  the  Imperial 
coins  are  numerous  and  interesting  (B.  M.  Cal.,  Thrace,  etc.,  pp.  55  sqq.). 

Odessus.  A colony  of  Miletus  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panysus. 
Its  earliest  coins  are  gold  staters  and  tetradrachms  of  Alexandrine  or 
Lysimachian  types,  many  of  them  with  abbreviated  magistrates’  names, 
among  which  the  Thracian  name  K YP£A  ....  occurs.  This  unique  name 
is  also  found  upon  an  autonomous  tetradrachm  of  Odessus  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  (cf.  the  analogous  coins  of  Maronoia  and  Thasos). 
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After  circ.  b.  c.  200. 


Fig.  169. 


Bearded  head  bound  with  taenia,  hair  OEOY  METAAOY  OAHj^lTflN] 
falling  in  lank  locks  (Fig.  169).  Bearded  figure  draped,  standing,  hold- 

ing patera  and  cornucopiae  ; beneath, 
KYP^A At  Tetradr. 

The  head  on  this  coin  is  probably  that  of  the  divinity  represented  on 
the  reverse.  On  bronze  coins  the  same  god  is  seen  in  a recumbent  atti- 
tude like  a river-god. 

Youthful  head,  or  head  of  Apollo.  OAHSilTflN  Bearded  male  divinity 

reclining,  holding  cornucopiae  and 
patera.  In  field,  reversed  amphora ; 
in  front,  sometimes,  thyrsos  . JE  ■ 7 

Also  Imperial  from  Traj an  to  Salonin a.  Riser.  OAHCCEITflN.  Types — 
The  Zeus  or  Serapis  of  Odessus  wearing  modius  and  holding  patera, 
Hades,  Demetei’,  and  Persephone,  etc.  Games,  AA6ZANAP6IA  and 
HAI  A. 


Anchialus,  between  Mesembria  and  Apollonia,  struck  money  only  in 
Imperial  times,  Domitian  to  Gordian  III. 


ANXIAAOC  Young  head  of  tradi- 
tional founder  Anchialos1. 

Bust  of  Serapis. 


ANX I AAEflN  Asklejnos  standing  . 

JE  -6 

ATXI  AAEflN  Isis  Pharia  . JE  -7 


On  spme  Imperial  coins  mention  is  made  of  games,  C6BHPIA  NYM<J>IA, 
and  C60YHPIA  N6MAIA  (Mion.  S.,  ii.  p.  223).  Usual  inscr.  OVAITIANflN 
ATXI  AAEflN.  Magistrate,  occasionally  with  title  HTE[MflN J (Praeses). 
Types — Demeter,  Triptolemos,  Coiled  serpent,  City  gate,  Agonistic  table,  etc. 


Apollonia  on  the  Euxine  was  another  Milesian  colony.  It  possessed  a 
famous  temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  here  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of 
the  Lion,  as  at  Miletus.  The  Lion’s  head  facing  represents  the  disk 
of  the  Sun. 

Circ.  b.  c.  430-400. 


Lion’s  scalp  facing. 

[Cat.  Lemme,  1872,  PI.  I.  7-| 

Lion’s  scalp  facing. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  87.] 
Id. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square,  in  each 
quarter  a small  raised  tablet  on  which 
A — P and  two  stars  . At  73  grs. 

APOA  in  the  four  quarters  of  a shallow 
incuse  square  . . At  £ Dr.,  24  grs. 

Incuse  square  containing  swastica  orna- 
ment ....  At  ^ Obol,  4 grs. 


1 This  coin  is  attributed  by  Mionnet  ( Suppl .,  vii.  18S)  to  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
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These  coins  seem  to  belong  to  the  Persic  standard.  See  also  Imperial 
coins,  Inset.  AriOAAnNlHTenN  €N  nONTfl,  etc.  (Eckhel,  ii.  25). 

Mesembria.  There  were  two  places  of  this  name  in  Thrace,  one,  an 
important  colony  of  Megara  on  the  Euxine,  the  other,  mentioned  only  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  108),  who  calls  it  a continental  stronghold  of  the  Samo- 
thracians.  It  is  to  the  former  that  the  coins  with  the  name  of  Mesem- 
bria seem  to  belong. 

b.  c.  450-350. 

Crested  helmet  facing.  Incuse  square  . . . At  Obol,  8 grs. 

Id.  M ETA  in  the  four  quarters  of  a radiate 

wheel  . . . At  Diobol,  19-4  grs., 

\ Obol,  4-8  grs.,  and  JE,  size  -65-5 

The  silver  coins  may  be  of  Attic  weight.  The  types  clearly  refer  to 
solar  worship.  The  helmet  is  a symbol  of  the  sun-god  Ares  ; the  radiate 
wheel  is  also  the  midday  sun  (cf.  the  meaning  of  pe<nmPp(a).  See  Gardner 
in  Num.  Chron .,  N.  S.,  1880,  p.  59.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  letter  S (T) 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  no  other  city.  It  is  probably  the  ancient  sibilant 
san,  and  not  sigma  (I.  Taylor,  Alphabet , ii.  95). 


Third  and  second  centuries  b.  c. 

Alexandrine  tetradrachms  of  large  flat  fabric  (Muller,  487-480)  and 
bronze  coins. 


Head  of  City  veiled  and  turreted. 
Diademed  female  head. 


[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  132.] 


ME£A  Ear  of  corn  in  wreath  AC  -6 
METAMBPI  ANflN  Pallas  in  fight- 
ing attitude AC  -8 


The  later  coins  read  MES AMBPIANnN.  There  are  also  Imperial 
K“beleraM^  H^ieia JUm0r'  Musegetes,  Serapis, 


0.  The  Tauric  Chersonesus. 


An  A °?nT7C7^Z LhhhTaUriC  Ch™-  (Friedlander, 
third  century  b.'c.  P‘  ^ * k br°nZe  COms  ProbablJ  during  the 


virc.  b.  c.  300,  or 


KEPK I . Scythian  seated  on  rock,  hold- 
ing  bipennis. 

KEat  shSer0'^8  ^ with  quiver 


Horse  trotting  1.  Magistrate’s  name  . 

. AH  -75 

otag  advancing  1.  Magistrate’s  name 
in  field <6 


-b 

Pontica.  ThTearlhs/cn ’ mo<^ern  Sebastopol)  was  a colony  of  Heracleia 
B.  «■  The  corn 'JT  ,°‘  'Tnze  0f,the  f0Urth  01  third  century 

-hose  symlfo?  a8  a L thlbufl' P gh  *7™  TaUroPo1^ 

ever,  on  the  coins  as  ArtenSg  t a 0 EbpheMof6"  h°W‘ 
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Galloping  quadriga. 

[Aim.  Zeit.,  1884,  PI.  IV.  1.] 
Artemis  with  bow,  kneeling. 

Artemis  seated  beside  stag,  feeling  the 
point  of  her  arrow. 


XEP  Naked  warrior  kneeling  yE  -85 

.,  Griffin  running  . . . AC  -9 

„ Bull  upon  a club  . . AC  -9 


At  a somewhat  later  period  silver  coins  were  struck  at  this  town 
which  appear  to  belong  in  style  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century. 


Circ.  b.  0.  300-200. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 
[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  etc.,  p.  1.] 

Id.  [Ibid.] 

Head  of  Artemis  in  turreted  crown. 
XEP  Artemis  speai'ing  stag. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  etc.,  p.  3.] 


XEP  Artemis  with  bow  and  arrow, 
seated.  Magistrate’s  name 

At  Didr.,  142  grs. 
„ Bushing  bull  At  Dr.,  72  grs. 

„ Stag  ...  At  Dr. 
Magistrate’s  name.  Rushing  bull,  torch, 
and  quiver  . . AC  -8 


Subsequently  Cherronesus  sought  the  protection  of  Mithradates  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Taurians  and  Sarmatians,  and  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  until  it  was  liberated  by  the  Romans  (Plin..  iv.  26), 
after  which  it  struck  coins  reading  XEPCONHCOY  €A£Y9£PAC. 


Imperial  Times. 


XEP  Bust  of  Apollo  with  lyre. 


6A6Y96PAC  Artemis  huntress,  be- 
side her  a stag  recumbent  . AC  -9 


See  also  Koehne  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Soc.  d' Arcli.  de  St.  Petersburg, 
1848 ; Musee  Kotsclioubey,  1856 ; and  von  Sallet,  Z.f.  N.,  i.  p.  17  sqq.,  where 
numerous  other  varieties  will  be  found. 


Nymphaeum  (?).  A Milesian  colony  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 


Circ.  B.  c.  400. 


Head  of  nymph  ; hair  in  sphendone. 


N Y Branch  in  incuse  square.  At  4 grs. 
M (Coll,  de  Hirsch.) 


Fanticapaeum  ( Kertch ) was  a Milesian  colony  founded  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  The  issue  at 
Panticapaeum  of  gold  staters  in  the  fourth  century  indicates  a flourishing 
condition  of  commerce. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350. 


Fig.  170. 
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Head  of  Pan  facing  or  in  profile,  some-  TAN  Lion-headed  Gryphon  horned 
times  with  ivy-wreath  (Fig.  170).  and  winged,  with  spear  in  his  mouth, 

standing  on  a stalk  of  barley  . 

N Stater,  wt.  140  grs. 

These  gold  staters  are  fine  works  of  art  without  any  trace  of  barbarism. 
The  worship  of  the  god  Pan  at  this  town  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  supposed  derivation  of  the  name.  The  winged  and  horned  lion  is  a 
variety  of  the  griffin,  the  fabled  guardian  of  the  gold-producing  regions 
of  the  north  (Herod.,  iii.  116),  the  Ural  or  Altai  mountains,  whence  the 
Greeks  of  Panticapaeum  obtained  gold  in  great  quantities,  as  has  been 
proved  in  our  own  time  by  the  enormous  masses  of  treasure  unearthed 
in  the  tumuli  near  Kertch.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
gold  at  Panticapaeum  that  the  stater  attains  there  the  excessive  weight 
of  140  grs.  0 

Before  circ.  b.  c,  400-300. 

The  silver  coins,  mostly  of  the  fourth  century,  usually  bear  on  the 
obverse  a head  of  Pan , and  on  the  reverse  a Bull's  head , a Lion  with  a 
spear  m his  mouth,  or  a Lions  head.  Among  the  earliest  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  didrachm  and  obol  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Baron  de 

Hirsch,  which  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  . 1 

Lion  s scalp  facing.  Incuse  square,  in  the  four  quarters  of 

which  P— A- N and  a star  . 

Id  n a 1 At  1 26  grs. 

PANTI  Pam  s head  in  incuse  square  . 

At  10  grs. 

The  Bull's  head  points  to  the  cultus  of  Artemis  Tauropolos  The  Lion 
gold^fns  SPThe1SheihapS  ^ a Variant  °f  the  winge ^ monster  on  the 

fe°lbTeDae  nU”CT°U8  the  P«t 

Circ.  b.  c.  300-200,  and  later. 

with,  on  the  reverse  Dionysos  dan B ieaC-,f  tie  Moon-god,  Men,  occurs, 
other  types  mav  be  menS  u fZ  pantJler  heside  Jdm-  Annum 

with  the  caps  ofJhe  Dioskuri.  * ^ Dnnhng  Pe9^os,  and  the  Cornucopiae 


P-  Thracian  Kings  and  Dynasts. 

wars  these  Bet7eei.1  tlie  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 

Part  of  Thrace  & gradually  extended  <*eir  sway  over  the  greater 

p.  !o9(ad°C'“’  brother  of  Sitalces,  circ.  b.c.  430  (Bull,  de  Con-.  Hell.,  iii. 
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Horseman  with  two  spears. 

£PAPAAOKO  (retrogr.)  Horse  walk- 
ing. 

CPA  Forepart  of  horse. 

From  the  reverse  types  of  these 
struck  at  Olynthus. 


CPAPAAOKO  Incuse  square,  within 
which  eagle  devouring  serpent  . . 

At  Attic  Tetradr, 
Incuse  square.  I lying  eagle  with  ser- 
pent ....  At  Drachm. 

Id At  Diob. 

coins  we  may  infer  that  they  were 


Seuthes  I,  son  of  Sparadocus  and  successor  of  Sitalces  (Thuc.,  ii. 
95-101  ; iv.  101). 


Fig.  171. 


Armed  horseman  (Fig.  171). 


CEYOA  APTYPION  or  CEYOA 
KOMMA  No  types.  At  Attic  Didr. 


These  coins  are  remarkable  for  their  reverse  inscriptions,  which  show 
most  clearly  that  we  may  usually  understand  a word  signifying  ‘coin’ 
in  general,  without  any  exact  definition  of  the  denomination,  in  all  cases 
where  the  name  of  a king  or  an  ethnic  adjective  in  the  genitive  case 
stands  alone.  Analogous  examples  are  K0TY0C  XAPAKTHP  (p.  243) 
and  TOPTYNOC  TO  PAIMA  (see  Gortyna).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legend  OANOC  EMI  CHMA  (see  Halicarnassus),  ‘I  am  the  sign  of 
Phanes,’  refers  to  the  type,  a stag,  as  the  sign  or  signet  of  Phanes. 


Metocus,  circ.  B.  C.  400,  called  Medocus  by  Xenophon  ( Anal) .,  YH.  ii.  32 ; 
iii.  1 6 ; vii.  3,  11.  Hell.,  IV.  viii.  26).  See  Zeit.  f.  Num.,  v.  95. 

MHT0K0  Head  of  bearded  Diony-  j Bipennis.  Symbol,  grapes  . . . . 

sos.  I At  Attic  Didr. 

The  double  axe  is  a symbol  of  Dionysos  as  well  as  of  the  great 
Thracian  goddess  Kotys  or  Kotytto,  a divinity  closely  allied  to  the 
Phrygian  Magna  Mater  (Preller,  Gr.  Myth.,  i.  549). 

Amadocus  I,  circ.  B.  c.  400.  The  money  of  this  king  was  struck  at 
Maroneia  and  bears  the  name  of  the  municipal  magistrate,  whence  we 
gather  that  Amadocus  was  virtually  supreme  in  this  Greek  city  for  a 
short  time. 

AMAAOKO  Bipennis.  J Incuse  square.  EPI  AHM[0KPI]T0 

Vine  in  linear  square  . . . JG  -9 

Teres  II,  circ.  b.  c.  400.  The  coins  of  Teres  resemble  those  of  Ama- 
docus, and  must  also  have  been  struck  at  Maroneia.  Inscr.  THPED  and 
EPI  KASITNAKIOS,  M -9  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  v.  97). 

Eminacus  (?),  before  B.C.  400.  Silver  stater  found  near  Olbia,  described 
above,  p.  233. 
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~ ratocus  circ.  b.c.  400.  This  dynast  is  only  known  from  his  silver 
S&v&to  » <ADATnKn  ^AP  or  CA.  Some  ol  them 

D ontte  obve^e,  and  f/buncla*  of  grapes  on  the  reverse,  may  have 
been  struck  by  the  same  prince  on  the  mainland  of  Thrace. 

Bergaexis.  Dynast  in  Thrace  or  Thasos,  circ.  b.  c.  400-350.  Known 
only  from  his  coins 


B E P T A 1 0 Y written  round  incuse  square 

M 50  grs. 

BEPT  Fish  . ....  M -4 


Silenos  kneeling,  carrying  nymph. 

Head  of  Silenos. 

[Zeit.f.  Nwrn.,  i.  p.  164.] 

Cetriporis,  b.  c.  356.  This  Thracian  dynast  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of 
the  Athenians  against  Philip  in  an  inscription  found  some  years  ago  m 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens  ( Nnm . Citron.,  N.  S.,  xv.  p.  21). 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos.  KETPIPOPIOC  Kantharos.  • • • 

IV A 'hS'-dh 


Cotys  I,  B.C.  382-359.  Dynast  in  Cypsela. 


Bearded  head. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  202.] 
Horseman.  [Ibid.,  p.  203.] 


KOTYOC,  KOTY,  or  KOTO  Vase  of 
the  same  shape  as  that  on  the  coins 

of  Cypsela M 13  g1’9- 

Similar  . . . ...  - 2E  -8 


Cersobleptes,  B.  C.  357-341. 

Female  head  wearing  sphendone.  | KEP  Vase  as  on  preceding  . M -45 

Cersobleptes  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cotys  I,  and,  like  his  father, 
appears  to  have  struck  his  coins  at  the  town  of  Cypsela.  Imhoof- 
Blumer  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  53)  suggests  that  certain  similar  coins,  reading  <t>l  A 
in  place  of  KEP,  were  struck  at  the  same  town  by  Philip  II1,  when  in 
B.  c.  343  he  expelled  Cersobleptes  from  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus. 


Scostoces,  circ.  B.  c.  350.  Known  only  from  his  coins  (Imhoof,  Mon. 

Gr.,  p-  53)- 

Head  of  Apollo  (?),  laur.  | £KO£TOK  Galloping  horseman  M -8 

Eubr. . . <(?),  before  B.c.  320  (?).  Bronze  coins  reading  EYBP.  Imhoof 
(Mon.  Gr.,  p.  461)  would  attribute  these  coins  to  an  unknown  dynast  in 
Thrace.  The  usual  reverse-type,  a two-handled  vase  (KvyJseXrj),  points  to 
the  town  of  Cypsela. 

Seuthes  III,  B.c.  324.  Bronze  coins  of  careless  style,  attributed  with 
almost  equal  probability  to  Seuthes  IV  by  Leake,  N.  IT.,  p.  20. 

Head  of  Zeus.  | £EYOOY  Hor  seman  . . . zE  -8 

■ - — 

Dr.  Imhoof,  on  the  evidence  of  a coin  which  he  has  recently  acquired  with  the  letters  4>l  AH 
in  monogram,  is  now  inclined  to  attribute  these  coins  to  a dynast  by  name  Philetas,  who  probably 
ruled  at  Cypsela  ( Portriitkopfe , p.  16). 

It 
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Lysimaclius,  King  of  Thrace,  etc.,  n.  c.  323-281. 

The  money  of  this  king  is  more  plentiful  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  His  reign  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : 
I.  B.  c.  323-31 1,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of  the  young 
Alexander  (the  son  of  Roxana).  In  this  period  Lysimachus,  as  Regent 
in  Thrace,  struck  money  in  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of 
Philip  Aridaeus  with  Alexandrine  types.  II.  B.  c.  311-306,  from  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Roxana  to  the  date  of  the  adoption  by  Lysimachus 
of  the  title  Bao-iAeuj.  The  coins  of  this  period  still  bear  the  name  of 
Alexander,  though  the  letters  AY  are  frequently  added.  III.  B.c.  306-281, 
coins  inscribed  BA£IAEf2£  AY^IMAXOY,  at  first  with  types  of  Alex- 
ander, and  later  with  Lysimachus’  own  types,  as  follows  : — 


Fig.  172. 


Head  of  the  deified  Alexander  with 
horn  of  Ammon  (Fig.  172). 

Head  of  young  Ax-es  in  close-fitting 
helmet. 

Helmeted  head. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 


Pallas  Nikephoros  seated 

N,  M Attic  wt. 
[B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXVIII.  18,  19; 
XXXI.  19,  20.] 

Lion.  Half  lion,  or  lion’s  head  . . . 

M Various  sizes. 
Trophy  . ...  JE 

Corn-wreath  . . JE 


The  money  of  Lysimachus  was  issued  from  numerous  mints,  in  Thrace 
B.c.  311-281,  in  Macedon  B.c.  286-281,  and  in  Asia  Minor  B.c.  302-281. 
After  the  death  of  Lysimachus  his  coins  were  imitated  indiscriminately 
with  those  of  Alexander,  by  numerous  autonomous  cities  by  no  means 
exclusively  in  Thrace  (see  Muller,  Munzen  (les  Konigs  Lysimachos , and 
B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLI.  1 ; LIII.  3,  4 ; LXIV.  3,  4). 


Scostoces,  cire.'  B.  c.  300,  appears  to  have  been  a Thracian  dynast. 
His  name  occurs  on  barbarous  imitations  of  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
Lysimachus  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  55).  He  is  probably  to  be  distinguished 
from  his  namesake  mentioned  above  (p.  241). 


Orsoaltius,  circ.  B.c.  300.  Known  only  from  his  tetradrachms,  copied 
from  those  of  Alexander,  but  reading  B A2I  AEfl£  OPSOAATIOY  (E.  Muret, 
Bull.  Corr.  hell.,  v.  331). 

Cersibaulus,  circ.  B.C.  300.  Known  only  from  his  tetradrachms  of 
Alexandrine  types,  belonging  in  style  to  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century.  Riser.,  BASIAEHS  KEPSIBAYAOY. 
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Cavarus,  cil'C.  B.  C.  2I9— 200. 

iv.  4 6,  52). 

Head  of  Apollo. 

[B.  M.  Cat.,  Thrace,  p.  207.] 
Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 


The  last  Gaulish  king  in  Thrace  (Polyb., 

BACIAEn?  KAYAPOY  Nike  stand- 
ing   Ni  -8 

BAS' I A KAYA  Cornucopiae  . M -6 


Mostis,  circ.  b.  c.  200,  or  later.  Tetradrachms  in  imitation  of  the  latest 
Lysimachian  issues,  but  with  portrait  of  Mostis  on  the  obverse.  Inscr ., 
BASIAEHS  MO£TIAO£,  and  dates  ET0Y2  IT  [13],  KB  [22],  or  AH  [38], 
and  sometimes  magistrate’s  name  EPI  1AAAA0Y.  Also  Bronze.  Obv. 
Head  of  Apollo.  Rev.  Horse.  M -75. 


Demetrius,  first  century  B.  C.  Silver  money  of  barbarous  style. 


Bude  head  of  Dionysos  r.,  as  on  late 
coins  of  Thasos. 

. [Northwick,  Sale  Cat.,  558.] 


AHMHT  Horseman  at  full  speed 
brandishing  javelin  ; in  field,  crosses. 

At  Tetr.  254  grs. 


Cotys,  first  century  B.  C. 

Eude  head  of  Dionysos  r.,  copied  from  KOTYOC  XAPAKTH[P]  Herakles 
coins  of  Thasos.  standing  . . . At  Tetr.  252  grs. 

[Zeit.  f.  Num.,  iii.  242.] 

Whether  the  king  who  struck  this  coin  was  the  Cotys  who  died  circ. 
B.  C.  16  (Z.  f.  N.,  1.  c.)  or  an  earlier  dynast  of  the  same  name  (Lenor- 
mant,  Mon.  dans  V Ant.,  ii.  195)  we  will  not  venture  to  decide.  The 
curious  legend  KOTYOC  XAPAKTHP,  ‘the  striking  of  Cotys,’  finds  its 
counterpart  on  the  early  coins  reading  TOPTYNO?  TO  PAIMA  (see 
under  Gortyna  in  Crete)  and  £EYOA  KOMMA  (p.  240). 


Dixatelmeus,  first  century  B.  C.  (?). 


Head  of  Apollo. 


BASIAEH2  AIZATEAMEflS  Am- 
phora   AD65 


From  the  date  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  146,  down  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  we  possess  very  scanty  notices  of 
Thracian  affairs,  and  the  only  coins  to  which  we  can  point  as  belonging 
to  this  period  are  base  copies  of  the  money  of  Lysimachus  and  Alexander, 
and  rare  tetradrachms  imitated  from  the  late  coins  of  Thasos  reading 
HPAKAEOYS  SHTHPOS  0PAKHN  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  iii.  241).  On  what 
occasion,  the  Thracians  were  sufficiently  united  in  one  homoo-eneous 

community  to  make  use  of  a common  currency  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  subsequent  coins  struck  by  kings  of  Thrace  in  Roman  times  are 

as  follows.  As  they  can  hardly  be  called  Greek  coins  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  describe  them  very  briefly. 


Cotys  III,  b.  c.  57  -48. 
Head  of  Cotys  r.,  diademed. 


Sadales,  circ.  — to  B.  C.  42. 
Head  of  Sadales  r.,  diademed. 


KOTYOC  or  BASIAEnS  KOTYOC 

Eagle  on  fulmen  . . . . A]  -5 

BASIAEnS  SAAAAOY  Eagle  on 
fulmen A1  >6 


R 2 
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Coson,  circ.  B.  c.  42. 

KO?DN  The  Consul  Brutus  between  Eagle  holding  wreath 

two  lictors.  Mon.  BR.  EL  Stater,  130  grs. 

(Mommsen,  Hist.  Mon.  Rom.,  iii.  283.) 

Rhoemetalces  I,  B.  C.  1 1— A.  D.  12. 


BA?I  AEfl?  POIMHTAAKOY  Head  KAI?APO?  ?EBA?TOY  Head  of 
of  king  r.,  diademed.  Augustus M- 7—9 

_ Other  coins  of  this  king  bear  the  heads,  jugate,  of  Rhoemetalces  and 
his  Queen  on  the  obverse,  and  of  Augustus  or  Augustus  and  Livia  on 
the  reverse. 


Cotys  IV  and  Rhaescuporis,  a.d.  32-19.  At  with  KO  (in  monogram). 
Head  of  king,  R Head  of  Augustus,  and  ZE  with  BA?IAEY?  KOTY? 
Head  of  king,  R BA?IAED?  PAI?KOYPOPED?  or  PAI?KOYrOPI  AO? 
Nike  with  wreath  and  palm. 

Rhoemetalces  III  with  Caligula,  A.D.  37-4 6.  ZE  with  BA?I  AEY? 
POIMHTAAKA?  Bust  of  king  R Head  of  Caligula. 


Q.  Inland  Cities  of  Thrace. 

Bizya,  near  the  sources  of  the  Agrianes,  about  80  miles  north-west 
of  Byzantium.  Autonomous  coins  of  Imperial  times.  Inscr.,  BIZY, 
Bl Z YHNflN,  etc.  Types — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Nike.  Head  of  Poseidon, 
rev.  Zeus  sacrificing.  Head  of  young  Dionysos,  rev.  Silenos  with 
kantharos  and  askos.  Also  Imperial  from  Hadrian  to  Philippus  II. 
Types,  Hera  seated  with  Peacock  on  her  knees,  River-god,  Asklepios, 
Hygieia,  Telesphoros,  Apollo,  Serapis,  Isis,  Harpocrates,  etc.  Magis- 
trates— Presbeutes,  Antistrategos,  and  Hegemon. 

Deultum.  A colony  established  by  Vespasian.  Imperial  coins  with 
Latin  inscr.  C.  F.  P.  D.  etc.  (Colonia  Flavia  Pacensis  Deultum).  (Sestini, 
Class.  Gen.,  p.  28.  See  also  Eckhel,  ii.  p.  32.) 

Hadrianopolis,  on  the  Hebrus,  founded  by  Hadrian.  Autonomous 
coins  of  Imperial  times.  Inscr.,  AAPI  ANonOAITflN  ; and  Imperial  from 
Hadrian  to  Tranquillina,  with  or  without  name  of  the  Hegemon  or 
Roman  Praeses.  Types  chiefly  referring  to  the  labours  of  Herakles.  On 
some  specimens  is  the  river-god  TONZOC,  an  affluent  of  the  Hebrus. 

Nicopolis  ad  Nestum,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Abdera.  Imperial 
only,  of  Crispina,  Severus,  Domna,  Caracalla,  and  Geta.  Full  inscr., 
OYAniAC  NlKOriOAenC  npoc  MECTH.  Types — Dionysos,  Nemesis, 
Men  on  horseback,  etc. 

Pautalia,  south  of  Mt.  Haemus,  on  the  upper  Strymon.  Imperial 
coins  from  Hadrian  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  nAYTAAI.QTflN  or  OYAniAC 
nAYTAAIAC,  usually  with  name  of  the  Hegemon.  Types  various  and 
of  considerable  interest,  e.  g.  River  Strymon  surrounded  by  four  children, 
BOTPYC,  CTAXYC,  XPYCOC,  and  APTYPOC,  emblematical  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  metallic  wealth  of  the  district.  On  a coin  of  Caracalla 
the  name  CTPYMHN  accompanies  the  type  of  the  recumbent  river-god. 
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Philippopolis.  Autonomous  and  Imperial  from  Domitian  to  Salonina. 
Inscr.,  0IAinnonOA£ITnN.  or  MHTPOnOA€nC  <MAinnonOA€flC,  with 
or  without  NenKOPOY.  Various  names  of  magistrates,  sometimes  with 
titles  Presbeutes  and  Hegemon.  Types  numerous,  among  which,  repre- 
sentation of  Mt.  Rhodope,  POAOliH,  seated  on  rock;  and  the  River 
Hebrus  recumbent,  with  name  CBPOC  beneath  ; also  agonistic  types,  e. g. 
Prize  urns,  etc.,  with  legend  KOINON  GPAKflN,  AA€ZANAP€IA  flYGIA, 
AA£Z  AN  API  A £N  01  AinnonOAEI,  K6NAP€IC€IA  flYGI  A €N  OlAinriO- 
noAi  NenKOPn,  etc. 

Plotinopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  took  its  name  from 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  Bronze  of  Imperial  times,  Ant.  Pius  to 
Caracalla.  Inscr.,  IIAnTElNOnOAEITflN,  rarely  with  name  of  the 
Hegemon.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  types  is  that  of  the  river-god 
Hebrus  standing  in  a stooping  attitude  with  one  foot  upon  an  over- 
turned vase  ( Num . Zeit.,  1884,  PI.  IV.  6). 

Serdica.  Although  this  town  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Mt. 
Haemus,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  belong  rather  to  Moesia 
than  to  Thrace,  it  has  been  included  in  the  latter  province  by  all  numis- 
matic writers,  because  some  of  its  coins  bear  the  names  of  the  Hegemones 
of  the  latter  province.  Imperial  coins  from  Aurelius  to  Gallienus. 
Inscr.,  C6PAI1N  or  OYAIUAC  C€PAIKHC. 

Topirus  was  probably  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  Neapolis,  near 
the  river  Nestus  or  Mestus.  It  struck  Imperial  coins  from  Antoninus 
Pius  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  TOlieiPeiTnN  or  OYAIUAC  TOneiPOY,  often  with 
magistrates’  names  preceded  by  €111.  Usual  type,  Herakles  seated  on 
rock. 

Trajanopolis,  on  the  via  Egnatia,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
Hebrus.  Imperial  coins  from  Trajan  onwards.  Inscr.,  TPAI  ANOflOA€l- 
TflN  or  AYTOYCTHC  TP Al  ANHC,  with  or  without  magistrates’  names, 
with  the  title  of  Hegemon.  Types — Zeus  enthroned,  Pallas  carrying  in 
her  hand  a helmet,  River-god  Hebrus  recumbent,  Kybele  enthroned, 
Dionysos.  Apollo,  Asklepios  and  Hygieia,  with  many  others. 


R.  Kings  of  the  Scythians. 

In  addition  to  the  various  Thracian  kings  and  dynasts  described  under 
§ P,  there  are  a few  other  coins  of  barbarous  kings  which,  from  their 
provenance,  appear  to  be  Scythian  rather  than  Thracian.  See  Koehne, 
Berliner  Blatter,  ii.  p.  129.  All  or  nearly  all  probably  belong  to  the 
nrst  century  b.  c.  & 

Fharzoius.  King  of  the  region  about  Olbia. 


Head  of  Hermes  or  of  king,  in  front, 
caduceus. 


BASIAEjQS  0APZOIOY  Eagle  and 
OA  {Num.  Zeit.,  viii.  238)  SL  Stater 
Scilurus.  This  king  also  struck  money  in  Olbia. 

Head  of  Hermes  BASI AE  SKI  AOYPOY  Caduceus  and 

{Zeit.  f.  Num.,  ix.  1 55.)  OABIO 

Saumacus.  JR.  BASISAYM.  {Zeit.  f Num.,  viii.  239.) 

Canites.  ^E.  BA^IAEfl?  KANITOY,  etc.  {Zeit.f.  Num.,  ix.  155.) 

BA£I  AEflS!  £ API  A,  etc.  (Imhoof,  Portrdtkopfe,  p.  20.) 


yE  -6 


Sarias.  M. 
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The  fertile  plain  of  Thessaly,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  and  watered  by  the  river  Peneius  and  its  tributary  streams,  was 
believed  to  have  once  formed  a vast  lake,  until,  by  the  agency  of  the 
earth-shaking  Poseidon,  the  rocks  which  confined  the  waters  were  rent 
asunder  at  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  an  outlet  thus  made  for  the  Peneius 
into  the  sea  (Herod.,  vii.  129)-  Hence  Poseidon  was  very  generally 
revered  in  Thessaly  as  the  creator  of  the  national  soil,  as  well  as 
of  the  celebrated  Thessalian  horses  which  grazed  in  the  rich  alluvial 
plains  with  which  the  land  abounded  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.  763). 

At  Poseidon  ravpeos  (Preller,  Gr.  Myth.,  i.  446),  games  were  held  in  his 
honour,  in  which  the  youth  of  Thessaly  exhibited  their  skill  in  seizing 
wild  bulls  by  the  horns  ‘praeterea  Thessalos  equites,  qui  feros  tauros 
per  spatia  Circi  agunt  insiliuntque  defessos  et  ad  terram  cornibus  de- 
trahunt’  (Suet.,  v.  Claud.,  c.  21).  These  peculiarly  national  religious 
festivals  were  called  ravpeia  (Preller,  l.c.,  note  1)  and  TavpoK.aQa.ylna,  and 
their  prevalence  throughout  the  land  is  amply  proved  by  the  coins,  on 
which  we  see  a Thessalian  youth  pulling  down  a raging  bull,  while  on 
the  reverse  is  usually  the  horse  of  Poseidon  (accompanied  sometimes  by 
the  trident),  now  quietly  grazing,  now  bounding  rapidly  along  with  rein 
flying  loose,  or  issuing  from  a rock  and  so  symbolizing  the  springs  of 
clear  water  called  forth  by  the  stroke  of  the  trident  of  Poseidon,  the 
cleaver  of  rocks  (irerpalos,  Preller,  l.c.,  p.  447). 

The  Thessalians  do  not  appear  to  have  felt  the  want  of  a coinage  of 
their  own  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  It  was  then 
that  Larissa  and  Pherae  first  found  it  necessary  to  issue  money,  probably 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  ravpzia  of  Poseidon. 

The  weight-standard  of  the  coins  of  Thessaly,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  second  century  B.  c.,  was  the  Aeginetic.  This  fact  indicates 
that  whatever  commercial  dealings  may  have  taken  place  between 
Thessaly  and  the  outside  world  beyond  its  mountain,  barriers,  must 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  where  the  Aeginetic 
standard  prevailed,  and  not  with  Macedon  in  the  north,  or  with  the 
cities  of  Euboea,  or  with  Athens. 

Historically,  the  Thessalian  coinage  falls  into  three  well-defined 
periods : — 

(i)  B.  c.  480,  or  earlier,  to  B.  c.  344,  from  the  Persian  wars  to  the  time 
of  the  subjection  of  the  country  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  when  the  autono- 
mous issues  of  the  Thessalian  cities  come  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and 
are  supplanted  by  the  regal  money  of  Macedon.  The  coins  of  this 
period  may  be  subdivided  by  style  into  two  classes,  (a)  B.c.  480-400, 
with  the  reverse  type  in  an  incuse  square,  and  (/3)  B.  C.  400-344,  without 
the  incuse  square. 

(ii)  B.  c.  302-286.  New  issue  of  silver  coins  in  Thessaly,  probably  on 
the  occasion  of  the  expedition  into  Thessaly  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
who  then  bestowed  liberty  upon  several  Thessalian  cities.  These  silver 
issues  lasted  no  long  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  bronze  money  con- 
tinued to  be  struck  in  Thessaly  throughout  the  century  of  Macedonian 
rule. 
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(iii)  b.  c.  196-146.  This  period  is  marked  by  Federal  coinages  in  the 
names  of  the  Thessalians,  the  Magnetes,  the  Perrhaebians,  the  Aenianians, 
and  the  Oetaeans,  which  came  into  existence  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  freedom  of  Greece  by  Flamininus,  and  lasted  until  Thessaly  was 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia,  B.c.  146. 

Geographically,  Thessaly  is  divided  into  the  following  districts, 
Perrhaebia,  Histiaeotis,  Thessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Magnesia,  Phthiotis, 
Aeniania,  and  Oetaea. 

The  latest  work  on  the  coins  of  Thessaly  is  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins , Thessaly  to  Aetolia,  by  Professor  P.  Gardner,  1883, 
Autotype  Plates.- 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Thessaly. 


Phthiotic 
Achaeans 
Aenianes 
Atrax 
Cierium 
Crannon 
Demetrias 
Elateia 
Eurea 
Eurymenae 
Gomphi  ) 
Philippopolis  \ 
Gonnus 
Gyrton 
Halus 
Heracleia  ) 
Trachinia  \ 
Homolium 
Hypata 
Lamia 
Malis 
Larissa 
Larissa  Cremaste 
Magnetes 
Meliboea 
Melitaea 
Methydrium 
Metropolis 
Mopsium 
Oetaei 
Orthe 
Peirasia 
Pelinna 
Pen-haebi 
Peumata 
Phacium 
Phalanna 
Phaloria 
Pharcadon 
Pharsalus 
Pherae 
Proerna 
Scotussa 
Thebae 
Tricca 
Thessali 


B.c.  480-400 

b.c.  400-344 

b.c.  302 
and  later 

-286, 
in  A 

b.c.  196-146 

Imperial  Times 

Al 

A, 
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JR,  JE 

/E 

JP, 
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A 

A 
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Achaei  of  Phthiotis.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  of  Thessaly 
were  called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  down  to  a late  period,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus.  They  issued  a federal  coinage 
about  the  time  of  the  Lamian  war. 


Circ.  b.  c.  302-286. 

Head  of  Nymph.  AXAIflN 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  X.  17.)  of  art 


Pallas  charging.  Fine  style 
. At  Drachm  and  \ Dr. 


Aenianes.  The  earliest  coins  of  this  people  belong  in  style  to  the 
later  period  of  fine  art. 

Circ.  b.  c.  302-286. 

Head  of  Zeus.  A I N I ANnN  Warrior  hurling  javelin, 

(Gardner,  'Types  Gr.  G.,  PL  XII.  17.)  and  holding  his  petasos  before  him 

like  a shield  . At  | Dr.  42  grs. 


Give.  b.  c.  168-146. 


The  second  series  of  Aenianian  coins  probably  began  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Aetolian  League,  to  which  the  Aenianes  had  been  subject. 
These  late  coins  were  perhaps  intended  to  pass  as  Attic  didrachms,  the 
obverse  type  being  copied  from  the  coins  of  Athens. 


Fig.  173. 


Head  of  Athena  ; her  helmet  adorned 
with  four  horses  (Fig.  1 7 3)- 

Head  of  Athena  in  Corinthian  helmet. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


AlNlANflN  Slinger  adjusting  his 
sling:  beside  him,  two  javelins 
' At  1 18  grs. 
„ Slinger  . . At  36  grs. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LIV.  14.) 
,,  Warrior  hurling  javelin  . 

At  36  grs. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  II.  4-) 

The  Aenianian  bronze  coins  resemble  in  their  types  the  silver  of  the 
late  class.  The  slinger  represented  on  the  coins  of  this  people  is  pro- 
bably their  mythical  king,  Phemius,  concerning  whom  see  Plutarch 
(Quaest.  Gr.,  xiii.),  who  relates  that  the  stone  with  which  lie  slew  his 
adversary  was  revered  as  sacred  by  the  Aenianes.  See  also  Hypata. 

Atrax  (Pelasgiotis),  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Peneius,  about  ten 
miles  west  of  Larissa. 


Circ.  B.  C.  400-344. 


Head  of  Nymph. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  II.  7-) 


ATPADON 


Free  horse  walking  . 

At  ^ Dr. 
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Circ.  b.c.  300-200. 

On  the  bronze  coins  of  the  third  century  the  only  interesting  types 
refer  to  the  worship  of  Asklepios.  These  are  a cupping-glass,  <nKua,  and 
a pair  of  pliers.  M S5-  Inscr.,  ATPAfinN  and  ATP  A. 


Cierium  (Thessaliotis),  anciently  called  Arne,  after  a nymph  of  that 
name,  a daughter  of  Aeolos  the  son  of  Hippotes  (Paus.,  ix.  40,  3),  who 
by  Poseidon  became  the  mother  of  Boeotos. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

(Bompois,  Cierium,  PL  I.  1.) 

Id.,  or  Head  of  Arne. 

(B.  M.  Cal.,  Thes .,  PI.  II.  9,  10.) 

Horse. 

Head  of  Poseidon  ; behind,  trident. 

The  bronze  coins  of  Cierium  date 
century  and  later.  Inscr.,  KIEPIEm 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

(Bompois,  Cierium,  PI.  I.  5.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  I.  8.) 

Head  of  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Tlies.,  PI.  XXXI.  2.) 


400-344. 

KIEPIE...  Youthful  Asklepios  or 
Apollo  naked,  seated  before  a tree 
round  which  a serpent  twines  . 

At  Didr. 

K I EPIE I flN  Nymph  Arne  kneeling 

on  one  knee  and  playing  with  astra- 
gali   At  Trihemiobol. 

K I E P I E I fl  N Naked  hero  (Ajax  1)  fight- 
ing, armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and 
sword At  Obol. 

K I Head  of  Arne  . . . At  \ Obol. 

from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

or  KIEPIEIilN. 

Arne  playing  with  astragali  . A3  -55 

Horse  galloping;  beneath,  Arne  A3  -7 

Zeus  hurling  fulmen  ; in  field,  Arne 

M -85 


The  figure  of  Arne  on  all  these  coins  may  have  been  suggested  by  a 
statue  of  that  nymph.  If  the  seated  divinity  on  the  reverse  of  the  first 
of  the  above-described  coins  be  indeed  Asklepios,  as  is  probable  from 
the  prevalence  of  Asklepian  worship  in  Thessaly  (cf.  coins  of  Tricca 
and  Atrax),  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  representation  of  that  god  occur- 
ring on  coins.  See  Bompois  ( Didraclime  de  Cierium,  Paris,  1876). 


Crannon  (Pelasgiotis),  the  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Scopadae,  was  situated  near  the  source  of  the  river  Onchestus,  which 
took  its  name  from  Onchestos  the  son  of  Poseidon.  The  coins  of 
Crannon  show  that  Poseidon  received  especial  honours  there,  not  of 
course  as  a sea-god,  but  as  the  father  of  springs  and  rivers.  The  horse 
and  the  bull,  accompanied  by  the  trident,  are  both  emblematical  of 
Poseidonian  worship.  The  curious  type  of  some  of  the  bronze  coins,  a 
hydria  on  wheels  accompanied  by  two  crows,  is  explained  by  Antigonus 
Carystius  (Hist.  Mirah.,  15),  who  says  that  ‘the  -napaaruxov  or  device  of 
the  city  was  two  crows  seated  on  a chariot,  and  that  when  there  occurred 
a great  drought  it  was  customary,  creUiv,  to  agitate  or  drive  about  the 
chariot  whilst  petitioning  Zeus  for  rain’  (Leake,  Hum.  Hell.,  43). 
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B.c.  480-400. 

Naked  Thessalian  subduing  bull;  in  KRAorKRANO  Incuse  square.  Horse 
field,  bird  flying.  of  Poseidon,  striking  the  ground  with 

fore-foot.  Symbol : Trident  . . 

HI  Drachm. 

On  the  smaller  divisions,  portions  of  the  above  types  are  represented 
(B.  M.  Cal.,  Thes.,  1 6). 


Bronze.  After  b.c.  400. 


Inscr.,  KPA,  KPANNO,  KPANNnNinN  and  KPANNOYNinN. 


Head  of  Poseidon,  laureate. 
Head  of  Thessalian  in  kausia. 
Thessalian  horseman. 

Id. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


Thessalian  horseman . . . . HI  -8 

Id- • AE  -75 

Rushing  bull.  Symbol ; Trident  JE  -55 
Hydria  on  car  with  two  crows  JE  ■ 65 
Id. JE  -6 


[Cf.  B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  II.  11-15.] 


Demetrias  (Magnesia),  on  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  was  founded  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  B.  c.  290,  and  became  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  See  also  Maguetes. 

Circ.  b.  c.  290. 


Bust  of  Artemis. 


AHMHTPIEflN  Prow  . HI  40  grs. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PL  III.  1.) 


Elateia  (Pelasgiotis),  on  the  right 
which  leads  to  Tempe. 

Circ.  b.  c. 

Free  horse. 

(Prokesch.,  Inecl.,  1854,  PI.  I.  25.) 
Eurea  (Pelasgiotis  ?). 

Circ.  b.  c. 

Female  head  facing. 

(Zeit.  f.  Num.,  i.  173,  note  3.) 

Eurymenae  (Magnesia). 

Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

[Rev.  Num.,  1843,  PI.  X.  1.) 


bank  of  the  Peneius,  in  the  gorge 
480-400. 

EAATEON  (retrogr.)  Incuse  square, 
within  which,  head  of  nymph  . . . 

Hi  Drachm. 

300-146. 

EYPEAlflN  Grapes  . . . HE  -8 

300-146. 

EYPYMENAinN  Vine-tree.  Symbols: 
krater  and  dolphin  . . . . HI  -8 


Gomphi  = Philippopolis  (Histiaeotis),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pindus,  on  the 
road  which  led  through  the  pass  into  Athamania.  On  the  mountain 
above  the  town  stood  a temple  of  Zeus  Akraios,  whose  statue  is  seen  on 
the  coins.  Philip  II  changed  the  name  of  this  town  to  Philippopolis, 
but  it  subsequently  resumed  its  ancient  appellation. 


D EMETRIA S — HERA CLEIA  TRACHINIA. 
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Head  of  goddess  facing,  wearing  ste- 
plianos.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PL  III.  2.) 


Circ.  b.c.  302-286. 

01  Al  PPOnOAITflN  Zeus  Akraios 
seated  on  rock  (Mt.  Pindus)  and  rest- 
ing on  sceptre.  In  field,  fulmen 

HI  Drachm. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300—200. 

rOMOEflN  Zeus  enthroned  . . . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  III.  4-)  & -8-7 

TOMOITOYN  Id JE  -8 

Id -8 


Similar,  or  head  of  nymph  with  float- 
ing hair. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

The  letter  T on  the  above  described  coins 
form  A. 

Gonnus  (Pelasgiotis),  on  the  river  Peneius,  near  the  pass  of  Tempe. 


has  sometimes  the 


Circ.  b.c.  300-146. 


Head  of  Zeus. 
Female  head. 


rONNEHN  Ram  (Z.f.  N.,  xiii.  10)  . 

JE  -8 

TONNE  Lion  standing  . . . JE  ■ 7 


Gyrton  (Pelasgiotis),  about  five  miles  north  of  Larissa. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-344. 


Head  of  nymph  facing. 


Young  male  head  beside  horse’s  head. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XXXI.  3.) 


TYPTHNlflN  Horse  feeding  . 

HI  5 Drachm. 
TYPT-QNlflN  Head  of  nymph  . . 

JE  -65 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200. 


TYPTHNIHN  Female  head. 
,,  Bridled  horse 


JE  -7 
JE  -8 


Head  of  Apollo,  hair  short,  laur. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  III.  5,  6.) 

Halus  (Phthiotis),  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  at  the 
extremity  of  Mt.  Othrys,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Athamas,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Aeolos.  Zeus  was  here  worshipped  as  the  dark  god  of  storm 
and  winter  under  the  epithet  of  Aa^va-rios  (the  Devourer).  To  this 
divinity  Athamas  was  ordered  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  his  children 
Phrixos  and  Helle.  The  myth  of  their  rescue  by  means  of  the  ram  with 
fleece  of  gold,  sent  by  their  divine  mother,  Nephele,  forms  the  subject  of 
the  coin-types  of  Halus. 

No  silver  coins  are  known.  The  bronze  money  is  of  two  periods, 
B.  c.  400-344  and  b.  c.  300-200.  Some  of  these  last  bear  the  monogram 
AX  of  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans. 


Head  of  Zeus  Laphystios,  laureate,  or 
wearing  taenia. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PL  XXXI.  1.) 


AAET1N  Phrixos  naked,  or  more  rarely 
Helle  draped,  holding  on  to  the  ram. 

JE  .7-55 


Heracleia  Trachinia  (Oetaea).  This  important  Spartan  stronghold 
commanded  the  only  road  into  Thessaly  from  the  south.  It  was  named 


9^9 

fC, 


THESSALY. 


Heracleia  in  consequence  of  the  cult  of  Herakles,  indigenous  in  Trachis 
and  Oetaea  from  the  earliest  times  (Preller,  Gr.  Myth .,  ii.  247).  Its  coins 
belong  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-344. 


Lion’s  head. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Tfies.,  PI.  III.  7-9.) 
Lion’s  head. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  III.  10,  11.) 
See  also  Oetaei. 


HPAK  or  HPA  Club.  Symbols:  ivy- 

leaves,  crayfish,  etc 

At  Obols,  | Obols,  and  \ Obols. 
Id.,  or  club  in  wreath  . . A5  •‘j— 6 


Homolium  (Magnesia),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Homole,  near  the  vale  of 
Tempe. 

Circ.  b.  c.  300-200. 

Head  of  the  hero  Philoktetes  (?)  in  OMOAIED.N  Serpent  coiled.  A? -8—7 
conical  hat  (pileus).  I 

The  serpent  may  here  symbolize  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  or  it  may 
be  connected  with  the  myth  of  Philoktetes. 

Hypata  (Aeniania).  The  capital  of  the  Aenianes. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-344. 

Head  of  Zeus  ; behind,  fulmen.  YPATAinN  Pallas  Nikephoros  stand- 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  III.  11a.)  ing  with  spear  and  shield.  . JE  55 

Lamia  (Phthiotis),  near  the  head  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  people  called  the  Malians.  The  coins  usually  read  A A M I EflN , 


more  rarely  MAAIEflN. 

Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned. 
Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  III.  13  ; VII.  5.) 
Head  of  nymph  (Lamia,  daughter  of 
Poseidon  ?),  hair  rolled. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  III.  15.) 

• 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  IV.  3.) 

Head  of  Pallas. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VII.  6.) 


400-344. 

A A M I E fl  N A mphora 

At  ^ Dr.  and  Obol. 

MAAIEflN  Id.  . At  i Dr. 

A A M I E fl  N Wounded  Philoktetes 
naked,  seated  on  the  ground  support- 
ing himself  with  one  hand  and  raising 
the  other  to  the  top  of  his  hat  (pileus); 
beneath,  bird A)  -6 

A A M I E fl  N Philoktetes  (or  Herakles  ?) 
on  one  knee  shooting  with  bow  and 
arrow  at  birds A)  -6 

M AAI  EflN  Similar,  but  Philoktetes  in 
standing  posture  . A!  -55 
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Giro.  b.c.  302-28G. 


Fig.  174. 


Female  head,  diademed,  wearing  ear- 
ring (Fig.  174). 


AAMIEHN  Philoktetes  or  Herakles 
naked,  seated  on  rock,  holds  how  in 
case At  Dr.,  86  grs. 


Professor  Gardner  (Num.  Chron.,  1878,  266)  believes  the  head  on  this  com 
to  be  a portrait  of  Lamia,  the  famous  Hetaira  who  captivated  and  lived 
with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  In  her  honour  both  Athens  and  Thebes 
erected  temples,  and  the  people  of  the  town  of  Lamia,  to  flatter  Demetrius, 
may  have  placed  her  head  on  their  coins.  Dr.  Friedlaender,  however, 
considers  the  head  in  question  to  be  that  of  Apollo  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  vn.  352), 
and  cites  a coin  of  Amphipolis  on  which  a head  undoubtedly  of  Apollo 
wears  earrings. 

Larissa  (Pelasgiotis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius,  was  the  most 
important  town  °in  Thessaly,  and  the  residence  of  the  Aleuadae,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  aristocratic  families  of  the  land. 

The  mythical  ancestor  of  the  race,  Aleuas,  was  a descendant  of 
Herakles  through  one  of  his  sons,  Thessalos. 

The  rich  series  of  the  coins  of  Larissa  begins  at  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  any  other  Thessalian  town.  The  sandal  of  Jason  on  the  oldest 
coins  refers  to  the  story  of  the  loss  of  one  of  that  hero’s  sandals  in  cross- 
ing the  river  Anaurus.  The  coins  of  the  best  period  are  of  exquisite 
beauty.  The  head  of  the  nymph  is  clearly  that  of  the  fountain  Larissa, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  beautiful  full-face  head  of  Arethusa  on 
contemporary  tetradrachms  of  Syracuse.  The  coin  with  the  head  of 
Aleuas,  with  the  word  EAAA[£]  on  the  reverse,  may  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  occupation  of  Larissa  by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  on  one  of  whose 
coins  the  same  word  occurs  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  v.  PI.  II.  2,  3).  The  magis- 
trate’s name,  £1  M0£,  is  that  of  an  Aleuad  chief  who  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  tetrarch  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Thessaly  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  B.  C.  353  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  p.  xxv).  On  Philip’s  second  invasion 
of  Thessaly,  B.  0.  344,  he  put  down  the  tetrarch s whom  he  had  formerly 
set  up,  and  Thessaly  was  brought  into  direct  subjection  to  Macedon. 
From  this  time  there  is  a break  in  the  issue  of  silver  money  throughout 
Thessaly.  All  coins  struck  in  the  country  now  bore  the  name  and  types 
first  of  Philip  and  then  of  Alexander ; and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Larissa  recovered  her  autonomy  until  the  liberation  of  Greece  by  Flami- 
ninus  in  B.c.  197,  when  it  became  the  place  of  mintage  of  the  Federal 
coinage  of  Thessaly. 


Before  circ.  B.c.  480. 
Inter.,  AARHAION,  A ARI  $ AEON,  etc. 


Horse  biting  his  fore-leg. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  IV.  4.) 


Sandal  of  Jason  in  incuse  square 

At  Drachm. 
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Head  of  nymph,  or  bull’s  head,  or  head 
of  Jason  (?)  in  petasos. 


Sandal  or  horse’s  head,  in  incuse  square 

At  Obols. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  IV.  7.) 


Circ.  n.  c.  480-430. 

Inscr.,  AAR  I,  AARI$A,  AAPI^AI,  A API  £AI  ON,  etc.;  Drachms,  I Drachms, 


Trihemiobols  or  ^ Drachms,  and  Obols. 


Fig. 


Thessalian  youth  restraining  hull,  or 
forepart  of  hull. 

Horseman  or  horse. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  IV.  10,  11.) 


Circ.  B.  c. 


*75- 


Free  horse,  or  forepart  of  horse  in 
incuse  square  (Fig.  175). 

Nymph  Larissa,  seated  on  chair  or  sup- 
porting on  her  knee  a hydria  which 
she  has  filled  at  a fountain,  or  seated 
on  hydria  and  playing  with  ball,  etc., 
in  incuse  square. 

430-400. 


Inscr..  AAPI^AI  A,  AAPISA,  etc.;  Drachms,  Trihemiobols,  and  Obols. 


Thessalian  youth  restraining  hull. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  IV.  12,  13  ; 

PI.  V.  1,  2,  4.) 

Horseman. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  V.  5.) 

Horse. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  I V.  1 5 ; PI.  V.  6-8.) 
Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  V.  9.) 
Horse’s  hoof  on  shield. 


Incuse  square.  Free  horse  of  Poseidon. 

At  Dr. 

Incuse  square.  Nymph  Larissa  on  chair, 
holding  a mirror  before  her  face  . . 

At  Trihemiob. 

Incuse  square.  Nymph  in  various  atti- 
tudes, playing  hall  or  fastening  her 
sandal,  etc At  Ohol. 

Incuse  square.  Asklepios feeding  serpent. 

At  Ohol. 

Incuse  square,  Larissa  running  and 
playing  ball HI  Ohol. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-344. 

Inscr.,  AAPI^AI  A,  AAPI^AION,  etc.;  Didraclnns,  Drachms,  £ Drachms,  and 
Trihemiobols. 


Fig.  176. 


LARISSA— M A GNETES. 
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Head  of  fountain  nymph,  Larissa,  at 
first  in  profile,  and  later  facing 
with  flowing  locks  (Fig.  176). 

AAEYA  Head  of  Aleuas  in  richly 
ornamented  conical  helmet. 

Running  bull. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Tim.,  PI.  V.  13.) 


Horse  galloping,  trotting,  grazing,  or 
held  by  man;  or  mare  walking  be- 
side her  foal.  Sometimes  with  name 
?IMO?,  the  Tetrarch  of  Larissa, 
b.c.  352-344- 

Eagle  on  fulmen;  in  field,  EAAA. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  V.  12.)  Ht  Dr. 

Thessalian  horseman  galloping  . Ht  Dr. 


Bronze,  b.  c.  400-344. 

Inscr.,  AAPI  £ A or  AAPI?AinN. 

Head  of  Larissa  in  profile. 

Id. 

Head  of  Larissa  facing- . 

Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VI.  1 1,  12.) 


Head  of  Asklepios  and  serpent.  IE  -6 

Feeding  horse 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VI.  13).'  JE  -65 

Id.,  or  horseman ^ m7 5 

Trotting  horse AH  .85 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200,  or  later. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate.  | AAPICAIHN  Artemis  huntress.  M -85 

After  b.  c.  146,  or  Imperial  Times. 

®E??AA.QN  Herakles  naked,  seated 


on  rock. 


A API?  A Larissa  standing  draped,  one 
hand  raised  to  her  forehead  M -6 


Larissa  Cremaste  (Phthiotis)  stood  on  the  slope  of  a steep  hill  (hence 
the  surname  Kpepaarp)  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Malian  gulf  It 
was  believed  to  have  anciently  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Achilles 
whose  head  appears  upon  some  of  its  coins.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes’ 
in  b c.  302,  invaded  Thessaly  he  took  Pherae  and  Larissa  Cremaste  and 
predated  them  free,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  its  earliest  eo?ns 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  Achilles. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VII.  r.) 

Head  of  nymph. 

Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VI.  15.) 


302-286. 

A API  Thetis  riding  on  hippocamp 
bearmgjdiield  of  Achilles  inscribed 
with  AX,  the  monogram  of  the 

Achaeans  of  Phthiotis  . . JE 

A AP!  Perseus  holding  harpa  and 

Dorgon’s  head je 

A API  Harpa  in  wreath  . . JE  .53 


Circ.  b.  c.  197-146. 

He"d  0f  Zem  AAPI* AlflN  Pallas  Jn  fighting  atti- 

tude ; in  field,  mon.  AX  . . JE  -8 

Str“lf”tral  edns  wf T f Y libYaUon.  of  >97, 

trias,  where  their  assemblies  ° ° ° I 'f  Magnesian  peninsula  at  Deme- 
resided  (Livy  T)  The  h i ^ a.nd  where  the  Magnetarehs 
that  on  the  Federal  coins  Jf  the  Thessah™'  13  7 contemP<™'y  with 
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B.  C.  ] 

Head  of  Zeus  crowned  with  oak. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VII.  2,  3.) 
Bust  of  Artemis. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VII.  4.) 
Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Asklepios. 


-146. 

MArNHTjQN  Artemis  with  how, 
seated  on  prow  . . . Ai  Attic  Dr. 

M ATNHTflN  Prow  . At  ^ Dr. 

NZE. 

MArNHTnN  Centaur  holding  branch. 

JE  .9-8 

Prow  . . . JE  -6 

„ Id.  ...  JE  -8 

- Artemis  with  torch  . 

JE  -6 

„ Asklepios  seated  with 

serpent-staff;  at  his  feet,  dog.  JE  -9 


Roman  Times. 

MATN'HTUJN  APTUJ  Ship  Argo.  | Centaur  playing  lyre  . . . . JE  • 9 

As  Iolcus  was  one  of  the  towns  included  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias, 
the  Argo  is  here  an  appropriate  type. 

The  Centaur  is  Cheiron,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  Mt.  Pelion,  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Magnetes  until  a late  date  (Plut. 
Sympos.,  iii.  1). 

Meliboea  (Magnesia),  on  the  sea-coast  a few  miles  north  of  Mt.  Pelion, 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  subject  to  Philoktetes  (II.,  ii.  717). 

b.  c.  400-344. 

Head  of  nymph  facing  or  in  profile.  MEAI  or  MEAIBOE  One  or  two 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XXXI.  4.)  [ bunches  of  grapes  . . . .IE  ■ 7 


Melitaea  (Phthiotis)  near  the  river  Enipeus. 

Circ.  B.  c.  350. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos (1).  ( ME  Lion’s  head  . . • . At  Obol. 

Head  of  Zeus.  MEAI  or  MEAITAIEHN  Bee  . . . 

At  Diob.,  and  A3  -7 

The  Bee,  crra,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  town  (see 
Prokesch,  I?ied.,  1 854,  PI.  I.  30-35). 

Methydrium  (Thessaliotis),  near  Scotussa  (Imhoof,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  i.  93). 

Circ.  b.  c.  480-400. 


Forepart  of  springing  horse. 


Incuse  square.  MEOY  Corn-grain  with 
its  husk At  Drachm. 


Metropolis  (Histiaeotis),  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  eastern 
off-shoots  of  the  Pindus  range,  near  the  borders  of  Histiaeotis  and  Thes- 
saliotis. Aphrodite  was  here  worshipped  under  the  name  jceurm ijns,  and 
swine  were  sacrificed  to  her  (Strab.,  ix.  p.  437  f). 


MA  gnetes—  ortiie. 
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B.  c.  400-344. 


Head  of  Aphrodite  facing;  to  1.,  bird(?); 

to  i\,  Nike  crowns  her. 

Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  YII.  8.) 
Bearded  head  facing. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes-.,  PI.  VII.  7-) 


MHTP0P0[AITnN  Dionysos  stand- 
ing   At  Diob. 

MHTPOnOAITnN  Apollo  Kitha- 
roedos At  Trihemiobol. 

MHTPO  Aphrodite  Kastnietis  seated 
on  rock  under  tree,  holding  thyrsos. 

At  Obol. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XXXI.  6.) 


MHTPOPOAITDN  Forepart  of  bull  . 

JE  -75 

„ Aphrodite  Kast- 

nietis standing,  holding  dove,  with 
Eros  beside  her AS  -75 


Mopsium  (Pelasgiotis)  between  Larissa  and  Tempe.  The  town  was 
named  after  the  Lapith  Mopsos,  the  companion  of  the  Argonauts. 


b.  c.  400-344. 


Bearded  heroic  head  (Mopsos?),  facing. 
( Monatsber . cl.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  TTTss., 
1878,  PL  I.  6.) 


MOYEIDN  The  Lapith  Mopsos  con- 
tending with  Centaur  . . . AS  -8 


Oetaei.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a city  called  Oeta  near  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herakles.  The 
coins  of  the  Oetaei  resemble  those  of  Heracleia  Trachinia. 


b.  c. 

Head  of  lion,  spear  in  mouth. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  YII.  9.) 
Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VII.  10.) 
Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  YII.  11.) 


400-344. 

OITAflN  (retrogr.)  Herakles  standing, 

holding  club At  a Dr. 

OITA  Bow,  and  quiver  . . At  ObolT 

OITAflN  Spear  and  knife  . .AS  .6 


b.c.  196-146. 

On  the  liberation  of  Thessaly  the  coinage  recommenced  with  the  old 
types,  but  of  inferior  style  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  YII.  12, 13). 

Bronze  coins  of  the  type  of  the  Aetolian  federal  money,  the  spear-head 
and  jaw-bone  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  are  also  known  TB.  M.  Cat.,  Thes., 
PI.  VII.  14].  L 

Orthe  (Perrhaebia),  (Pliny,  iv.  9,  sect.  16). 

Bronze,  b.  c.  300-200. 

Head  of  Pallas.  OPOIEIDN  Forepart  of  horse  spring- 
ier. Num.,  1843,  PI.  X.  4.)  ing  from  rock  A1  -7 

s 
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Peirasia  (Thessaliotis),  otherwise  called  Asterium,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus. 

b.  c.  400-344. 


Head  of  Pallas,  facing. 

(Annali  dell’  Inst.,  1866,  Monum., 
PI.  XXXII.  5.) 

PEIPA^IEfflN]  Horseman  . . . . 

Hi  Trihem  iobol. 

Pelinna  (Histiaeotis),  east  of  Tricca,  near  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Peneius. 

b.  c.  400-344. 


Horseman  galloping  or  spearing  pros- 
trate foe. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VIII.  1-4.) 

PEAINN  Al,  PEAINNA,  etc.  Warrior 
with  spear  and  shield  in  attitude  of 

combat 

At  Dr.,  ^ Dr.,  and  smaller  coins,  also  IE. 

Circ.  B.  c.  300-200. 


Veiled  female  head. 

PEAINNAIDN  Armed  horseman.  A] -8 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VIII.  5,  6.) 

Perrhaebi.  These  people  were  descendants  of  the  original  occupants 
of  Thessaly,  and  in  historical  times  inhabited  the  region  between  Mt. 
Olympus  and  the  river  Peneius.  Their  chief  town  was  probably  the 
Homeric  Oloosson  near  Tempe. 

Circ.  B.  c.  480-400. 

Inscr.,  PE  or  PE  PA  on  reverse;  Silver.  Drachms,  | Drachms,  Trihemiobols, 
and  Obols. 


Thessalian  restraining  bull  or  forepart 
of  bull. 

Horseman. 

Galloping  horse  or  forepart  of  horse  in 
incuse  square  . . At  Dr.  and  Y Dr. 

Pallas  (1)  or  Thetis  seated,  holding  helmet 
in  incuse  square  ....  At  Obol. 

Horse  galloping. 

Pallas  running  with  spear  and  shield  in 
incuse  square At  Obol. 

Forepart  of  bull. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VIII.  7-1 1.) 

Horse’s  head  in  incuse  square.  At  Obol. 

b.  c.  196-146. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

Head  of  Hera  veiled,  facing. 

PEPPAIBnN  Hera  seated  . Atg7grs. 

„ Id A5  -8 

.,  Zeus  hurling  fulmen 

. IE  -8 

Peumata  (Phthiotis).  See  U.  Kohler,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  1884,  p.  1 10.  Bronze 
coins,  probably  contemporary  with  the  Federal  coinage  of  the  Phthiotan 
Achaeans. 

Circ.  b.  c.  302-286. 


Head  of  nymph  bound  with  oak- 
wreath. 

{Zeit.f.  Num.,  1884,  p.  hi.) 

PEYMATIflN  written  round  the  large 
monogi'anx  of  the  Achaeans,  AX  ; in 
field,  Phrygian  cap  . . . . Al  -5 

T KIR  ASIA— PIIARSAL  US. 
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Phacium  (Pelasgiotis),  near  the  banks  of  the  Peneius,  between  Atiax 
and  Pharcadon. 

Circ.  b.c.  300-200. 

Head  of  nymph  crowned  with  corn.  4>AKIA£TflN  Horseman  . . 8 

(R.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XXXI.  7.) 

Phalanna  (Perrhaebia),  a few  miles  north-west  of  Larissa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Peneius. 

Circ.  B.  c.  400-344. 


Young  male  head  with  short  hair. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PL  VIII.  12-14.) 


d>AAANN  AlflN  Bridled  horse  . . . 

HI  Dr.,  £ Dr.,  and  Trihemiobol. 


Circ.  b.c.  300-200. 

d>AAANNAinN  Head  of  Nymph,  hair 

in  net AC  -8 

<t>AAANNAinN  Horse.  . . AC -5 

<t>AAAN  Nymph  seated,  with  left  hand 
extended  towards  a stork  . . AC  -55 

<hAAAN  Wolf  running  . . . AC  -75 


Young  male  head. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  VIII.  15,  16.) 

Helmeted  head. 

. ...  OP I £ Head  of  Zeus(l),  r. 

(Leake,  Num.  Hell.,  p.  88.) 

Female  head  facing. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XLIII.  6.) 

Phaloria  (Histiaeotis),  in  the  west  of  Thessaly.  The  only  known  coin 
is  the  following : — 

Circ.  B.c.  302-286. 


Head  of  Apollo  laur. 
(Brit.  Mus.) 


chAAnPI  ACTflN  Apollo  naked,  seated 
on  rock,  holding  in  r.  arrow,  and  in 
1.  a long  branch  of  bay  . . AC  -85 


Pharcadon  (Histiaeotis),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  between 
Pelinna  and  Atrax 
century. 

b.c.  480-400. 


The  silver  coins  of  this  town  all  belong  to  the  fifth 


Youth  restraining  forepart  of  bull. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  IX.  1.) 
Free  horse  walking  (PI.  IX.  2). 

Bull’s  head. 

Id. 


d>  A P K A A 0 Forepart  of  horse  in  incuse 

squax-e Al  ^ Dr. 

OAPKAAONlON  Pallas  standing  . . 

At  Obol. 

<t>AR  Hoi’se’s  head.  Symbol : trident  . 

At  Obol. 

<t>A  Ram At  ^-’Obol. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-344. 

Horse  feeding.  OAPKAAONlflN  Crescent  and  star  . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  IX.  5.)  M -65 

Pharsalus  (Thessaliotis),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Larissa,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Thessaly,  and  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  great  victory  of  Caesar  over 
Pompey.  Pharsalus  began  to  strike  money  before  the  Persian  wars,  and 
continued  to  do  so,  perhaps  without  intermission,  down  to  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 
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T I [ESS A l V. 


b.c.  480-344. 

The  usual  inscription  is  OAR  or  4>AR£. 


Fio.  177. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  close-fitting  crested  Horse’s  head,  or  horseman  brandishing 
helmet  (Fig.  177).  weapon  . Hi  Dr.,  £ Dr.,  etc.  and M -7 

During  the  period  of  finest  art  the  silver  coins  frequently  bear 
abbreviated  names  of  magistrates,  TH,  IP,  TEAEfhANTO,  etc. 


Circ.  B.  c.  300-200. 

Head  of  Pallas  facing.  4>AP?AAinN  Horseman  striking  at 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  p.  45.)  enemy  with  weapon  . . . M -8g 

With  other  varieties. 

Pherae  (Pelasgiotis).  Next  to  Larissa,  Pherae  was  the  foremost  town 
in  Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient.  It  was  situated  a little  to  the 
west  of  Mt.  Pelion.  From  a rocky  height  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city 
gushed  forth  the  famous  fountain  Hypereia,  which  is  represented  on  the 
coins  as  a stream  of  water  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  a lion’s  head,  and 
perhaps  also,  under  the  form  of  the  horse  of  Poseidon,  issuing  from  the 
face  of  a rock,  or  bounding  along  with  loose  rein ; but  as  such  horse- 
types  are  frequent  throughout  Thessaly  it  is  safer  to  regard  them  at 
Pherae  also  as  referring  directly  to  the  worship  of  Poseidon,  who,  by 
striking  the  rock  with  his  trident,  created  the  first  horse. 

Primus  ab  aequorea  percussis  cuspide  saxis 
Thessalicus  sonipes,  bellis  feralibus  omen 
Exsiluit.  (Lucan,  Phars.,  vi.  397.) 

Pherae  began  to  coin  money  quite  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the 
Persian  wars.  Among  the  chief  varieties  are  the  following  : — 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Thessalian  restraining  bull  or  forepart 
of  bull. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  X.  1,  2.) 

Forepart  of  horse,  sometimes  issuing 
from  rocks. 


480-400. 

©ERAI  Horse  with  loose  rein,  a lion’s 
head  fountain  pouring  a jet  of  water 
across  his  back,  all  in  incuse  square. 

Hi  Dr. 

<1>E  Grain  of  corn  with  husk  in  incuse 
square  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  X.  4-7). 

Hi  Dr.  and  ^ Dr. 


The  half  drachms  often  read  TA  or  OA  in  addition  to  <t>E.  These  are 
perhaps  the  abbreviated  names  ol  tyrants  or  magistrates. 


Horse’s  head  bridled. 


0E  Corn-grain,  or  club,  incuse  squax*e  . 

Hi  Obols. 


PHARSAL  US— PURR  AE. 
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Head  of  Hekate  or  Artemis  Pheraea  to 
r.  in  myrtle  wreath  ; in  front,  torch. 

(B.  M.  Gut.,  Thes.,  PI.  X.  9.) 

Lion’s  head. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  X.  10.) 

No  coins  are  known  with  the  name  of  the  famous  Jason  of  Pheiae, 
but  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power  soon  alter 
his  death,  we  possess  valuable  numismatic  monuments. 


cfcEPAION  Lion’s  head  fountain;  below, 
lish IE  -65 

ct>  E P A 1 0 N Hekate  with  torches  riding 
on  horse '55 


Alexander  of  P her ae.  n.  c.  369-357. 


Head  of  Hekate,  or  Artemis  Pheraea, 
facing,  weai’ing  myrtle  wreath  : in 
field,  her  hand  holding  torch. 

Head  of  Artemis  Pheraea  in  profile; 
also  her  hand  holding  torch. 

Female  head  in  myrtle  wreath.  Inscr., 
EAAA£  (X),  or  magistrate,  EN- 

NOIOS. 

Wheel. 


178. 


AAEZANAPOY  or  AAEZAN  APEI- 

0£  Armed  horseman  prancing; 
beneath,  and  on  horse’s  flank,  a 
bipennis  (Fig.  178)  • Ad  Didrachm. 

AAEZANAPOY  Lion’s  head;  beneath, 
sometimes,  bipennis  ...  At  Dr. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXII.  22.) 
AAEZANAPOY  or  AAEZAN  APEI  A 

(sc.  Spaxw) • 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  X.  13.).  At  Dr. 
AAE  Bipennis At  Obol. 


Bronze. 

Young  male  head.  AAEZANAPOY  Leg  and  foot  of  horse. 

IE  -5 

Forepart  of  rushing  bull.  ,,  Forepart  of  horse . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PL  X.  14.)  M -5 

The  cultus  of  Artemis  Pheraea  as  a moon-goddess  was  identified  with 
that  of  Hekate  and  of  Persephone  (Brimo),  (Preller,  Gr.  Myth.,  i.  246). 
The  Bipennis  as  an  adjunct  on  the  reverse  refers  to  the  special  worship 
paid  by  Alexander  of  Pherae  to  the  Dionysos  of  Pagasae,  who  was 
surnamed  PTeAe/cu?,  from  the  sacrificial  axe  used  in  sacrificing  to  him. 
Cf.  Simonides  (as  cited  by  Athenaeus,  10,  84),  who  calls  the  axe  Aaovvcr  olo 
avanTos  fiovcfiovov  Oepdirovra.  See  the  Schol.  in  Horn.  It.,  xxiv.  428, 
0eo'77o/x7ros  ty-qcnv  ’A\e£avbpov  <t>epa iov  Aiovvcrov  tov  kv  nayacrais,  os  eKaXeiro 
IleAe/ais  ewe/Se iv  biacjiopcDS. 


TeisijAionus.  B.  c.  357-352  (1). 


This  tyrant  was  one  of  the  brothers  of  Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
who  usurped  the  tyranny  after  Alexander’s  assassination. 


Forepart  of  butting  bull. 

(Rev.  Num.,  1853,  PI-  XIV.  10.) 


TEI£ld>ONOY  F orepart  of  horse.  IE  • 5 
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THESSALY. 


i?.  c.  302-286. 


Pherae,  like  Lamia  and  other 
possessed  the  right  of  coinage  for  i 
’oliorcetes. 

Head  of  Hekate  to  1. ; behind,  torch. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  X.  15.) 


Thessalian  towns,  appears  to  have 
, few  years  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 

0EPAIOYN  Nymph  Hypereia  stand- 
ing, placing  her  hand  on  lion’s-head 
fountain Hi  4 Dr. 


Circ.  B.  c.  300-200,  or  later. 

Head  of  Hekate  facing;  hand  with  <t>EPAinN  Hekate  holding  torch, 
torch  beside  her.  riding  on  galloping  horse  . . HI  -85 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  X.  16.) 

Phthiotis.  See  Achaei  of  Phthiotis  (p.  248). 

Froerna  (Thessaliotis). 


Circ.  b.c.  300-200(1). 

Female  head  facing.  PPflEPNinN  Demeter  standing,  hold- 

(Colh,  Imhoof-Blumer.)  j ing  ears  of  corn(l)  and  torch(?).  JE  -8 

Scotussa  (Pelasgiotis),  between  Pherae  and  Pharsalus.  The  coins  of 
this  town  are  of  three  periods. 


b.c.  480-400. 


Forepart  of  horse. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XI.  1.) 


£ K 0 Grain  of  corn  with  husk  . . . 

Hi  Dr.  and  i Dr. 


b.c.  400-367. 


Head  of  Herakles  bearded. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XI.  2.) 
Head  of  young  Herakles. 


£ K 0 Forepart  of  horse  feeding  . . . 

Hi  ^ Dr. 

„ Id H)  .55 


In  B.  C.  367  Scotussa  was  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  and  ceased  for  some  time  to  strike  coins. 


B.c.  300-200,  or  later. 


Female  head  facing. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

Head  of  Ares(l)  in  close-fitting  helmet 
with  feather. 


£KO[TOY££AIGN]  Poseidon  seated 
on  rock  with  trident  and  dolphin 

Hi  £ Dr. 


£KOTOY[£j£AinN  Club  . . . . 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XXXI.  8.) 

HI -85 


£K0T0Y££AlflN  Horse  prancing. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XXXI.  9.) 

M -75 


PII ERA  E — TUI CCA. 
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Thebae  (Phthiotis).  There  are  no  early  coins  of  this  town,  all  those 
that  are  known  certainly  belong  to  the  time  of  Demetrius. 

Circ.  b.  c.  302-286. 

Head  of  Demeter.  OHBAIHN  and  (on  M)  AX  mon.  of  the 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XI.  3.)  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis.  Protesilaos 

leaping  ashore  from  prow  of  galley  . 

At  J Dr.,  and  A3  -55 

Protesilaos  was  a native  of  this  part  of  Thessaly,  and  at  the  neighbour- 
ing Phylace  there  was  a temple  sacred  to  him,  mentioned  by  Pindar 
(Isl/m.,  i.  84). 

ripcoreo-t'Aa,  to  reov  8 ’ av8pu>v  ’Aycutor 
kv  A>v\aK.a  rtfievos  (rvixPaWo\xai. 

For  other  varieties,  see  Zeii.f.  JSr.,  i.  p.  175. 

Tricca  (Histiaeotis)  was  named  after  the  fountain-nymph  Trikka,  a 
daughter  of  the  river  Peneius,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the  city  stood. 
The  town  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  subject  to  Podaleirios  and  Machaon, 
sons  of  Asklepios,  who  led  the  Triccaeans  in  the  Trojan  war.  At  Tricca 
was  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  all  the  temples  of  Asklepios  in 
Greece,  and  to  this  sacred  place  the  sick  had  recourse  from  all  parts 
(Strab.,  viii.  374;  ix.  437). 

b.  c.  480-400. 


Thessalian  restraining  bull  or  forepart 
of  bull. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XI.  7,  12.) 
Horseman. 


Horse. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XI.  8,  10,  11.) 


Horse. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XI.  9.) 


TPIKKA,  TPIKKAION,  later  TPIK- 
KAinN  Incuse  square,  forepart  of 
horse At  \ Dr. 

TPIKKA  Nymph  Trikka  seated,  hold- 
ing patera  and  mirror  ..... 

At  Trihemiobol. 

TPIKKAION  Nymph  playing  ball,  or 
leaning  on  column  and  extending 
hand  towards  swan,  or  opening  cista, 
or  sacrificing  at  altar  . . At  Obols. 

TPIKKAION  Pallas  running 

At  Obol. 


B.  c,  400-344. 


Head  of  Nymph  Trikka. 

Id. 

(B.  M.  Cfat.,  Thes.,  PI.  XI.  13.) 


TPIKKA  Warrior  Podaleirios  or  Ma- 
chaon advancing  . . . . AS  -65 

T P I K K A I n N Asklepios  seated,  feeding 
serpent  with  bird  . . . . AC  -8 


Thessali.  In  B.  c.  196  the  Thessali,  the  Perrhaebi,  and  the  Magnetes, 
were  proclaimed  free  by  Flamininus,  whereupon  the  Thessali  instituted  a 
federal  currency,  probably  striking  their  coins  at  Larissa. 

ine  Magnetes  at  the  same  time  began  to  issue  silver  and  bronze  at 
eir  capital  Demetrias ; but  the  Perrhaebi  at  Oloosson  struck  only  in 
ronze.  All  these  coinages  came  to  an  end  in  b.  c.  146,  when  Thessaly 
was  incorporated  in  the  Homan  province  of  Macedon. 
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ISLANDS  ADJACENT  TO  THESSALY. 


B.  c.  196-146. 


Fig.  179. 


Head  of  Zeus  crowned  with  oak. 
Behind,  sometimes,  the  name  of  the 
Strategos  of  the  League  in  the 
genitive  case.  Among  the  names 
of  Strategi  whose  dates  are  known 
are  Androsthenes,  b.  c.  187,  and 
Nicocrates,  b.  c.  182. 

Head  of  Apollo  with  name  of  the 
Strategos. 

Head  of  Apollo  with  name  or  mono- 
gram of  the  Strategos. 

Head  of  Athena  Itonia. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  I.  4,  6.) 

Head  of  Zeus  in  oak-wreath. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  I.  5.) 


OEZZAAnN  The  Thessalian  Athena 
Itonia  (Paus.,  x.  i.  10)  in  fighting 
attitude,  usually  accompanied  by  the 
names  of  two  magistrates,  of  which 
one  is  often  in  the  genitive.  What 
offices  these  magistrates  filled  is  un- 

. certain  (Fig.  179) 

At  Double  Victoriatus=  1 £ Denarii, 
wt.  100-86  grs. 

OEZZAAnN  Demeter  with  torch  in 

each  hand  

At  Victoriatus  = f denarius,  47-41  grs. 

OEZZAAnN  Athena  Itonia  and 
magistrate’s  name  . . At  Attic  Dr. 

(B.  H.  Cat.,  Thes.,  PI.  I.  3.) 

OEZZAAnN  Horse  . At  Attic  Dr. 

,,  Athena  Itonia  and 
magistrate’s  name  . At  Attic  \ Dr. 


The  bronze  coins  usually  resemble  the  Drachms,  having  on  the  obverse 
a head  of  Apollo  or  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  Pallas  fighting  (R.  Weil, 
Zeit.f.  N.,  i.  1 77  sqq.). 

Imperial  Times. 


Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  conferred  liberty  once  more  on 
the  Thessalians,  and  henceforth  the  Imperial  coins  from  Augustus  to 
Hadrian  bear  the  name  of  the  Strategos,  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
usually  the  inscr.  ZEBAZTHnN  OEZZAAnN.  From  M.  Aurelius  to 
Gallienus  the  coins  read  KOI  NON  OECCAAnN,  the  name  of  the  Strategos 
being  omitted  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  pp.  6-9).  Among  the  types  may  be 
mentioned — Head  of  Achilles,  with  inscr.  AXIAAEYC,  Apollo  Kitharoedos, 
Athena  Itonia,  Nike,  Asklepios,  etc. 


ISLANDS  ADJACENT  TO  THESSALY. 


Icus. 

Head  of  Poseidon,  laur. 

Halonesus. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


IKinN  Trident  aud  dolphins  . M -65 
(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  134.) 

| AAONHS  . . . Earn  . . . • AS  -8 


ILLYRIA. 
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Feparethus.  This  island  produced  excellent  wine,  and  1 liny  (iv.  12, 
s 23)  says  that  it  was  once  called  Euoinos.  It  struck  bronze  coins  wi  1 
inscr.  PEPA,  and  later  nenAPHGlUJN,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  Imperial  of  Augustus  and 
Commodus.  The  types  mostly  refer  to  the  worship  ol  Dionysos 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Tkes.,  PL  XI.  14-16). 

Sciathus.  Bronze  coins  from  circ.  b.  c.  350  onwards. 


Head  of  Hermes,  or  Gorgon  head, 


facing. 


SKIAOI  Caduceus  . . . Ah -6 5-  5 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Tkes.,  PI.  XI.  17-19-) 


ILLYRIA. 


[British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Thessaly— A etolia,  pp.xxxvii-xliii.,  and  55-87  with 
autotype  plates,  by  Professor  P.  Gardner,  1883. 

A.  J.  Evans,  On  some  recent  discoveries  of  Illyrian  coins,  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1880, 
p.  269.] 

Amantia.  Autonomous  bronze  coins  of  the  period  of  the  Epirote 
Republic,  b.  c.  230-168,  with  Epirote  types.  Heads  of  Zeus  Dodonaeos  or 
of  Zeus  and  Bione.  Rev.,  Fulmen  or  serpent.  Bust  of  Artemis.  Rev.  Torch. 
Inscr.,  AM  ANTON.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  137,  and  B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXI. 
10, 11.) 

Apollonia.  Colony  of  Corey ra.  Silver  coins  of  five  periods  : — 

(i)  First  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.  with  Corcyrean  types,  Cow  and 
Calf.  Rev.  AP,  Conventional  pattern  usually  called  Gardens  of  Alkinoos, 
which  we  shall  in  future  describe  as  a square  containing  a stellate 
pattern,  or  as  a Stellate  square.  Staters  of  circ.  160  grs.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PL  XII.  1,  2).  M Lyre,  R APOAAONOS  Obelisk  of  Apollo. 

(ii)  B.C.  350-300.  Staters  of  Corinthian  types  and  iceight,  reading  A P 0 A,  etc. 

(iii)  B.c.  229-100.  New  series  of  silver  coins  of  the  period  during 
which  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium  were  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
These  coins  are  of  the  weight  of  the  Roman  Victoriatus,  circ.  52  grs.  Obv., 
Cow  and  Calf.  Rev.,  Stellate  square  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XII.  3),  and  of  the 
half  "Victoriatus,  circ.  26  grs.  Rev.,  Fire  of  the  Nymphaeum.  They  bear 
magistrates’  names  on  both  sides,  that  on  the  obverse,  in  the  nominative 
case,  is  the  moneyer’s  name,  that  on  the  reverse,  in  the  genitive,  stands 
for  an  eponymous  annual  magistrate.  There  are  also  bronze  coins  of 
three  or  more  sizes.  Inscr.,  APOAAON I AT  AN  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XII.  8-12). 


Head  of  Artemis. 
Head  of  Dionysos. 
Head  of  Apollo. 


Tripod iE  1-05 

Cornucopiae Ah  -9 

Obelisk iE  -65 


(iv)  From  circ.  B.C.  100  to  Augustus.  About  B.  c.  100  the  Victoriatus 
was  abolished  at  Rome,  being  assimilated  to  the  Quinarius.  From  this 
time  forwards  the  silver  coins  of  Apollonia  were  issued  on  the  standard  of 
the  Roman  Denarius. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XII. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

(Ibid.,  Pl.  XII. 


r3-) 

!5-) 


Three  nymphs  dancing  round  the  fire  of 
the  Nymphaeum  . . . At  62  grs. 

Obelisk At  29  grs. 
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(v)  Imperial.  Augustus  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  AflOAAflN I ATAN, 
N6PUJNI  AnOAAuuNl  KTICTH,  NEPujNI  AHMOClOU  riATPUJNl  €AAA- 

AOC,  etc.  Types: — Dancing  nymphs;  Obelisk  of  Apollo;  Hades  seated 
with  a standing  female  figure  before  him  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms; 
Apollo;  Poseidon;  Asklepios;  River  god,  etc. 

The  Nymphaeum  near  Apollonia  was  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  nymphs. 
It  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  3^6),  Pferpa  b'  ear!  irvp  avabibovaa,  itr  avrfj  be 
Kpijvat  peovcn  yXiapov  koX  aatyakrov.  For  the  meaning  of  the  obelisk,  see 
Ambracia , p.  270. 

Byllis,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aous,  about  twenty  miles  above 
Apollonia.  Small  bronze  coins  of  the  period  of  the  Epirote  Republic, 
B.  C.  230-168.  Inscr.,  BYAAIONflN  or  BYAAI?.  Types: — Head  of  Zeus; 
R Serpent  twined  round  cornucopiae.  Youthful  helmeted  head;  R Eagle 
B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  etc.,  p.  64). 


Daorsi.  An  Illyrian  tribe  which  had  been  subject  to  king  Genthius, 
on  whose  defeat  by  the  Romans  it  obtained  its  freedom.  Bronze  coins  of 
the  second  century  B.  C.  (Eckhel,  D.  N.  V.,  ii.  p.  155). 


Head  of  Hermes  to  r. 


A AOP^flN  Galley  1.  ( Z.f.N .,  xiii.  p.  9) 

IE  -5 


Dyrrh.ach.ii.  Epidamnus,  the  capital  of  the  Dyrrhachians,  was  a 
colony  of  Corcyra  of  considerable  importance.  The  money  of  this  city 
down  to  about  B.  c.  ioo,  when  it  comes  to  an  end,  falls  into  the  same 
periods  as  that  of  Apollonia.  Its  coins  bear  the  name  of  the  people  and 
not  of  their  chief  town. 


(i)  B.  C.  400-300.  Silver  staters  of  the  Corcyrean  standard,  ca.  1 70  grs. 


Cow  suckling  calf.  AYP  Double  stellate  square.  HI  Staters. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIII.  10.)  | 

(ii)  Circ.  b.  c.  350-250.  Staters  of  Corinthian  types  and  weight. 


(iii)  B.  C.  229-100. 
Cow  suckling  calf. 


Forepart  of  cow. 


Nero  series  of  JDyrrhachian  coins. 

AYP  Double  stellate  square  . . . . 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LXV.  12.) 

HI  53  grs. 

„ Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIY.  3.)  . 

M 26  grs. 


These  coins  are  of  the  weight  of  the  Roman  Y ictoriatus  and  \ \ ic- 
toriatus,  and  bear  the  names  of  two  magistrates,  that  of  the  eponymous 
annual  magistrate  in  the  genitive  on  the  reverse,  and  that  of  the  moneyer 
in  the  nominative  on  the  obverse.  The  adjunct  symbol  on  the  obvei'se 
changes  with  the  name  on  the  reverse,  and  therefore  belongs  properly  to 
it.  The  bronze  coins,  also  with  magistrates’  names,  bear  types  relating 
to  the  worship  of  the  Dodonaean  Zeus,  Herakles,  Helios,  etc. 

Oricus.  A seaport  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Apollonia,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Aous. 

Circ.  b.c.  230-1G8. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXI.  13.) 
Head  of  Pallas. 


HPlKinN  Obelisk  of  Apollo  . HD  -65 
„ Fuhuen  . . . . HD  -5 


KINGS  OF  ILLYRIA 


26  7 


Rhizon.  Bronze  coins  after  circ.  B.  0.  168.  Inscr.,  PIIO  and  P1Z0NI- 
TAN  (?)  (Num.  Ghron .,  1880,  p.  292). 

Scodra.  The  earliest  coins  of  this  town  may  be  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Philip  V of  Macedon,  who  was  supreme  in  Illyria  between  b.  c.  211 

and  197. 

Macedonian  shield.  | SKOAPINGN  Helmet  . . 

After  b.  c.  168. 

Head  of  Zeus.  | £KOAPElNflN  W ar  galley 

See  A.  J.  Evans  in  Num.  C/rron.,  1880,  p.  288. 


. IE  -6 
. IE  -65 
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Monunius,  circ.  B.  C.  300  or  280,  king  of  the  Dardanian  Illyrians.  He 
occupied  Dyrrhachium  and  struck  money  there  of  the  Dyrrhachian 
type. 


Fig.  i So. 


< 

I 


■f. 

I 


Cow  suckling  calf  (Fig.  1 80). 


BASIAEHS  MONOYNIOY  Double 
stellate  square  . At  Staters,  160  grs. 


On  the  coins  of  this  king  the  £ is  sometimes  written  C,  a form  which 
is  rarely  met  with  at  so  early  a date  (Droysen,  iii.  1.  184). 


Genthius,  circ.  B.  c.  197-168,  probably  succeeded  to  the  Illyrian  throne 
on  the  expulsion  of  Philip  V of  Macedon  from  his  Illyrian  possessions, 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace  of  Tempo,  b.  c.  197.  Genthius  was 
afterwards  induced  by  Perseus  to  attack  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated 
beneath  the  walls  of  Scodra  and  taken  prisoner  by  L.  Anicius. 


Macedonian  shield. 

Head  of  Genthius  in  kausia. 


BASIAEn?  TEN0IOY  Helmet.  M ■ 6 
„ „ Illyrian  gal- 
ley   IE  -7 


Ballaeus,  known  only  from  coins.  The  date  of  his  reign  is  probably 
B.  c.  167-135  (Num.  C/iron .,  1880,  p.  300). 


Head  of  king,  bare.  BASIAEH2  BAAAAIOY  Artemis  with 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XI Y.  14.)  I torch  and  two  spears,  running 

At  54  grs.,  and  AH  -7—6 

These  coins  are  usually  found  at  Risano,  and  were  probably  struck  at 
Rhizon.  Somewhat  similar  bronze  coins  are  often  found  in  the  island 
of  Pharos,  but  these  are  without  the  title  BacnAeus. 
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ISLANDS  OF  ILLYRIA. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  western  coasts  of  Illyria  and  the  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  sea.  He  assisted  the  Parians  in  colonising  the  two  islands  of 
Issa  and  Pharos,  b.  c.  385  (Holm,  Gesc/i.  Sic.,  ii.  134).  About  the  same 
time  the  island  of  Corcyra  Nigra,  so  called  from  its  dark  pine  forests, 
appears  to  have  received  a Greek  colony.  A town  named  Heracleia, 
perhaps  situate  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  in  which  the  coins  which  bear  its 
name  are  found,  belongs  also  to  this  category  ( Num . Journ.,  i.  164).  The 
coins  of  the  whole  of  this  group  belong  to  the  fourth  and  second 
centuries  B.  c.  There  are  apparently  none  of  the  third. 


Corcyra  Nigra. 


Fourth  century  b.  c. 


Rude  head  of  Apollo. 

Heracleia. 


KOPKYPAIGN  Ear  of  corn  . . . . 

(Num.  Zeit.,  1884,  PL  IY.  20).  JR  -8 


Fourth  century  b.  c. 


Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.j  PI.  XIV.  8.) 


HPAKA,  HPAK  or  HPA  Bow  and  club. 

JR  -95 


Issa. 


Fourth  century  b.  c. 


I££A  Head  of  Artemis (?).  | Star  with  eight  rays 


. . JR  9 


Second  century  b.  c. 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Zeus  (?). 
IS  Amphora. 
Jugate  heads. 
Youthful  head. 


IS  Goat JR  -95—75 

I S Stag  with  head  turned  back  . . 

JR  -6 

5 — I Id JR  '75 

Vine-branch  with  grapes  . AC  • 75 

IS  Grapes JR  -7 

I — S Kautharos  . . . . JR  -85 


To  this  island  may  also  be  ascribed  certain  bronze  coins  of  good  style 
(fourth  century  B.  c.)  bearing  the  inscription  I ON  1 0[  S],  concerning  which 
see  Num.  Zeit.,  1884,  p.  258.  On  the  obverses  of  these  pieces  are  male 
heads,  youthful  or  bearded,  or  a female  head  wearing  a stephane,  and  on 
the  reverse  is  a dolphin  over  a line  of  waves. 


Pharos. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

Head  of  Persephone. 


Fourth  century  b.  c. 

Goat  standing At  41  grs. 

<t>APIGN  Id.  Symbol:  sometimes, 

serpent .JR  • 95 

<t>A  Goat JR  -8 


Second  century  b.  c. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos  ivy-crowned. 
Younc  head  laureate. 


ct>  — A Grapes 
,,  Kantharos 


. JR  -6 
. JR  -8 


EPIRUS. 
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Damastium.  The  silver  mines  of  this  town  are  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
vii.  p.  326.  Its  coins  belong  to  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  and  may  be 
compared  for  style  with  the  money  of  the  kings  of  Paeonia. 


Head  of  Apollo  laur. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XV.  10-13  ; 

PI.  XVI.  r,  2.) 


AAMA^TlNflN  Tripod,  often  with 
name  of  dynast  or  magistrate, 
HPAKAEIAO,  KAKIO,  KH,  KH<t>l, 
APPI  A,  etc 

At  Staters,  Paeonian  standard, 
circ.  206-190  grs. 


For  other  varieties,  see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr .,  p.  135,  and  Num.  Zeit .,  1884, 
p.  260,  where  a silver  coin  weighing  50  grs.  is  described  having  on  the 
obverse  a female  head,  and  on  the  reverse  the  proper  name  AAPAAO  in 
a double  linear  square. 

Pelagia.  Silver  coins  of  the  same  types  as  those  of  Damastium,  but 
of  ruder  style.  Inscr.,  flEAAriTnN  or  riEAAriTA£  (B.  M.  Cat., PI.  XVI. 
9-1 1). 

Samoa.  Probably  identical  with  2apvovs  (Steph-  Byz.  s.v.).  Coins 
similar  to  the  above.  Inscr.,  CAPNOATHN. 


Tenestini.  Similar  iR  coins.  Inscr.,  TENESTI NflN. 

These  unknown  tribes  or  towns  were  probably  only  small  mining 
communities  in  the  vicinity  of  Damastium,  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  136,  and 
Z.f  K,  i.  99). 


EPIRUS. 

[ British  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Thessaly — Aetolia,  pp.  xliii-xlvi.  and  88-114,  with 
Autotype  Plates,  by  Professor  Gardner,  1883.] 

The  earliest  coins  of  Epirus  consist  (i)  of  silver  coins  struck  before 
B.  c.  342,  of  Corinthian  type  and  standard,  at  the  town  of  Ambracia, 
Inscr.,  AMPPAKIflTAN,  etc.,  and  APEI  (in  monogram)  for  APEIPHTAN, 
and  of  bronze  coins  of  Cassope,  Elea,  and  the  Molossi,  anterior  to  the 
regal  period,  (ii)  The  second  period  of  the  coinage  of  this  district 
includes  that  of  the  kings,  Alexander  the  son  of  Neoptolemus,  b.  c.  342- 
326,  and  Pyrrhus,  295-272.  (iii)  b.  c.  238-168.  Bronze  coins  reading 
APEIPHTAN  exist,  which  are  certainly  earlier  than  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy,  but  the  regular  series  of  the  Epirote  Federal  money  did  not 
begin  till  the  Republic  was  fully  constituted  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy, 
the  last  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae. 

The  autonomous  coinage  appears  to  have  gone  on  in  some  of  the  towns 
of  Epirus  side  by  side  with  the  Federal  money.  After  B.  c.  168,  when 
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Epirus  was  devastated  by  the  Romans  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into 
slavery,  all  coinage  ceased. 

The  prevailing  types  on  the  coins  of  Epirus  are  the  heads  of  Zeus 
Dodonaeos  and  of  Diono  his  spouse.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  his 
wreath  of  oak-leaves  from  the  sacred  oracular  oak  of  Dodona.  The  latter 
wears  a veil  and  a laureate  steplianos  (see  B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII). 

Chronological,  Table  op  the  Coinage  op  Epirus. 


Before  342 

342-238 

238-168 

Roman  Times 

Ambracia 

JR,  (Cor.) 

JE.  JE 

Athamane.s 

JE 

Buthrotum 

JE 

Cassope 

JE 

JR,  JE 

JE 

Elea 

JR 

Molossi 

JR  JE 

Nicopolis 

JE 

Pandosia 

... 

JE 

Phoenice 

JE 

Kings 

[A  At]  JE 

Federal 

JR  (Cor.) 

JR  JE 

Note. — The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  kings  were  probably  issued  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 


Ambracia.  The  most  important  colony  of  Corinth,  on  the  Ambraciot 
gulf.  Silver  staters  of  Corinthian  type  circ.  B.  c.  400-342.  Inscr., 
AMPPAKIHTAN,  etc.,  on  the  obverse  beside  the  head  of  Pallas.  Of  these 
staters  more  than  a hundred  varieties  are  known. 

Circ.  b.c.  238-168. 


Fig.  181. 


Head  of  Dione  veiled  (Fig.  18 1). 


AM,  AMBPA,  etc.  Obelisk  bound  with 
taenia  . M 52  grs.  (Victoriate  \vt.), 

M -7-65 


The  obelisk  represented  on  the  coins  of  Ambracia  is  the  sacred  conical 
stone  (BatTRAtop)  of  the  Apollo  ’A yvuvs  of  Ambracia  (Preller,  Gr.  Myth.,  1. 

^ There  are  also  bronze  coins  with  Acarnanian  types : — Head  of  Herald es 
or  Achelous,  rev.  Apollo  Aktios  seated,  or  Crab  or  Putting  Pull;  also  with 
Aetolian  or  Epirote  types : — 


Head  of  Apollo  radiate  or  laureate. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVIII.  4.) 
Id. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


Apollo  naked,  advancing  with  bow  . . 

Ai  -o 

Zeus  naked,  hurling  fulnien  . -dS  -8 
Griffin.  Magistrate’s  name  in  nora.  case. 

JE  -7 


See  also  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  137)- 


A MBBACTA—M  01 OSSI. 
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Athamanes.  On  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Epirus  this  tribe  rose  to 
be  independent  and  struck  bronze  coins. 

Giro.  b.c.  220-190. 

Head  of  Dione  veiled.  AOAMANHN  Pallas  standing,  hold- 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVIII.  5.)  ing  owl  and  spear  . . . • 7b  -65 

Head  of  Apollo.  AOAMANflN  Bull's  head  .^-7 

Buth.ro turn.  Colonial  and  Imperial,  Augustus — Tiberius,  with  Latin 
inscriptions,  C.  I.  BVT.  or  C.  A.  BVT.  (Colonia  Julia  or  Augusta  Buthro- 
tum)  and  names  of  Duumviri,  with  titles,  II  VI R EX  D.  D.,  IIVIR. 
9 [umquennalis],  etc.  For  a complete  list,  see  Imhoof  {Mon.  Gr.,  p.  138.) 

Silver  and  bronze,  with  inscr.  KAC^nriAlflN  on  obverse  or 


Cassope 

reverse. 


Before  b.c.  342. 


Head  of  Aphrodite. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVIII.  7.) 


Coiled  serpent 
Dove  flying  in  wreath 


HE  -8 
HE  -8 


b.c.  238-168. 

Head  of  Aphrodite  wearing  stephanos. 


Head  of  Zeus  Dodonaeos  and  magis- 
trate’s name. 

Head  of  Aphrodite. 

Head  of  Dionysos. 


Bull’s  head  facing. 


Cista  mystica  with  serpent  twined 

round  it HI  81  grs. 

Eagle  on  fulmen  in  oak-wreath  . . . 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LV.  18) 
HI  72-66  grs. 

Dove HE  -75 

Amphora  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXII.  6.) 

./E  • y 

Serpent  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XXXII.  5.) 

-55 

This  town  also  struck  bronze  coins  in  Roman  times  with  the  inscr. 
KAIinriAinN  MOAOSZftN  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  etc.,  p.  99). 

Elea  in  Thesprotia.  The  bronze  coinage  of  this  town  belongs  to  the 
fourth  century.  The  types,  as  Leake  remarks  ( Num . Hell.,  p.  48),  relating 
to  the  infernal  regions  identify  the  district  with  that  Eleatis  through 
which  flowed  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus. 

EAEAI  Kerberos 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XVIII.  11.) 


Head  of  Demeter  facing. 
Pegasos. 


HE  -8 

EAEAI  Trident  {lb.,  PL  XVIII.  10)  . 

7E  -55 

On  a specimen  at  Berlin  Dr.  Friedlander  reads  [EJAEATAN  {Z.f.  N., 
vi.  15). 

Molossi. 

Silver  and  Bronze  coins  before  b.  c.  342. 


Dog  lying. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

MOAO££nN  round  rim  of  circular 
shield.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XVIII.  14.) 
Head  of  Zeus. 


M — 0 Fulmen  . . . . HI  15  grs. 

MOAO££flN  Eagle  on  fulmen  . HE  -8 
Fulmen  in  wreath HI  -75 

Fulmen  between  M and  cornucopiae,  all 
in  oak-wreath HE  •! 
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Nicopolis.  Tliis  town  was  founded  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Imperial  coins  from  Augustus  to  Gallienus. 

Types  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIX.)  usually  referring  to  the  quinquennial 
Actian  games  held  at  Nicopolis  in  honour  of  the  Actian  Apollo,  and  in 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Inscr.,  NlKOIIOAIC  IEPA.  I£PAC  NIKO- 

noAenc,  AYroYdoc  kticthc,  cebactoy  kticma,  NeiKonoAenc 

I6PAC  NAYAPXIAOC,  N€IKOnOA£nC  IEPAC  ACYAOY (?),  H nPOC  AKT, 
etc.,  TPAIANOC  CUJTHP  nOAGUJC  Rev.  AnOAAUJN  AEYKATHC,  Imhoof 
(Mon.  Gr.,  p.  141),  also  <1>INAI0C  accompanying  the  type  of  Asklepios 
standing.  Games,  AKTIA. 

Pandosia,  on  the  river  Acheron. 

Beonze.  b.  c.  238-168. 

Head  of  Dodonaean  Zeus  and  raagis-  I 11  AN  Fulmen  in  oak-wreath  .... 
trate’s  name.  I (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXII.  9)  . -75 

Phoenice  was,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.  5,  8),  the  most  important  city 
in  Epirus  after  the  fall  of  the  Molossian  kingdom.  It  was  probably 
therefore  the  capital  of  the  Epirotic  Republic,  and  the  place  of  mintage 
of  the  Federal  currency  (p.  274).  In  the  same  period  it  struck  also 
municipal  coins  of  bronze. 

b.  c.  238-168. 

Head  of  Zeus  (?).  <t>OI  N I K Al  EflN  Fulmen  in  wreath  . 

JE  -7 

Head  of  Artemis.  „ Spearhead  .... 

(B.  M.  Cat,  PI.  XXXII,  10,  11.) 

JE  -7 

Also  Imperial  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Trajan. 


KINGS  OF  EPIRUS. 

Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus,  B.  C.  342-326.  The  gold  coins  of  this 
king  were  almost  certainly  struck  in  southern  Italy  whither  Alexander 
went  in  B.  c.  332  to  aid  the  Greek  cities  against  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians.  In  style  the  silver  staters  closely  resemble  the  gold,  but 
their  weight  (165  grs.),  that  of  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  is  in  favour  of  their 
Epirote  origin.  Tho  bronze  money  is  undoubtedly  Epirote. 


Head  of  Zeus  Dodonaeos 
wreath. 

(Fig.  182). 


FrG.  1S2. 

, wearing  oak-  [ AAE21ANAPOY  TOY  NEOflTO- 
AEMOY  Fulmen.  N Stater  133  grs. 

7R  Stater  165  grs. 
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Head  of  Helios.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  2.) 
Id. 

Eagle,  wings  closed. 


AAE.Z.  Fulmen.  . . . A Stater. 

Id AtDiobol. 

AAEZA.  TOY  NE  Fulmen  . JE  -65 


Pyrrhus,  B.  C.  295-272.  Pyrrhus,  like  Alexander,  struck  coins  in 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  also  in 
Macedon  and  Epirus.  All  the  gold  coins  and  the  silver  pieces  of  90  grs. 
are  of  Syracusan  fabric,  as  are  also  the  finest  of  his  bronze  coins.  His 
tetradrachms  and  didrachms  of  Attic  weight  appear  to  have  been  issued 
at  Locri  in  Bruttium ; his  Macedonian  bronze  coins  are  distinguished 
by  the  Macedonian  shield  on  the  obverse ; while  his  Epirote  money  bears 
the  head  of  Zeus,  and  is  of  ruder  fabric. 

Inscr.  BA^IAEHS  PYPPOY,  usually  at  full  length  except  on  the 
Macedonian  coins  and  on  some  of  the  Epirote  bronze  pieces,  where  the 
name  appears  in  monogram. 


Head  of  Pallas  (Fig.  183). 
Head  of  Artemis. 


Nike  with  wreath  and  trophy  . . . 

A Stater. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XL VI.  25,  26.) 

A ^ Stater. 


Fig.  184. 


Head  of  Dodonaean  Zeus  in  oak  wreath. 


Dione  with  sceptre,  enthroned  (Fig.  184): 

At  Tetradr. 


Fig.  185. 


Head  of  Achilles,  helmeted  (Fig.  185). 


Thetis  veiled,  riding  on  Hippocamp, 
and  holding  shield  of  Achilles 

At  Didr. 
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EPIROTE  REPUBLIC. 


Head  of  Persephone  with  flowing  hair 
and  corn-wreath  (Fig.  186). 

4>OI  AC  Head  of  Phthia  veiled. 

Head  of  Persejdione  as  on  At. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  15.) 
Macedonian  shield,  on  it  PYP  in 
monogram. 

Head  of  Dodonaean  Zeus. 


Pallas  with  spear  and  shield,  in  fighting 

attitude  At  90  grs. 

Fulmen.  (Gardner,  Type*,  PI.  XI.  27.) 

A!  i-i 

Demeter  enthroned. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  14.)  . . M-  95 

Ear  of  corn  in  oak-wreath  . . AS  • 75 

AC!  Macedonian  helmet  in  oak- 
wreath  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  1 6.)  . 

M -65 

Fulmen  in  oak- wreath  . . JE  -95—75 


The  veiled  head  with  the  inscr.  cbOlAC  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Phthia,  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus.  Some  have,  however,  seen  in 
it  an  ideal  personification  of  the  district  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  whence 
Pyrrhus  traced  the  origin  of  his  race. 

To  this  king  Dr.  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr p.  459)  is  inclined  to  attribute  a 
very  beautiful  Attic  drachm  in  the  Santangelo  Museum  at  Naples.  Obv. 
Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  Rev.  BACI AEGC  Dionysos  in  car  drawn 
by  panthers. 


EPIRQTE  REPUBLIC. 

Before  b.  c.  238. 

APEIPGTAM  Bull  butting.  Fulmen  in  laurel-wreath  . . A)  • 7 

AP  (in  mon.)  Head  of  Dodonaean  Zeus.  Fulmen  in  oak-wreath  • • • AH  I-'7 
V ' (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII.  1,  2.) 

B.c.  238-168. 


Fig.  187. 

Heads  Jugate  of  Zeus'  Dodonaeos  and  | APEIPGTAN  Bushing  bull  (Fig.  187). 
Dione.  ^ Didr.,  i54"M° 


CORCYRA 
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Head  of  Zeus  Dodonaeos. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  Pl.LY.  16,  17.) 
Heads  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII.  8.) 
Head  of  Zeus  Dodonaeos. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII.  9.) 


APEIPDTAN  Eagle  in  oak-wreath  . 

HI  Dr.,  78-70  grs. 
Fulmen  in  oak-wreatli. 
Ht(  = Victoriate)  52-48  grs. 
Id.  .....  • 

M (=£  Victoriate)  24-23  grs. 


The  types  of  the  bronze  coins  for  the  most  part  resemble  the  silvei. 
They  present,  however,  some  varieties. 

APEIPflTAN  Tripod  in  laurel-wreath 

M -7 

Club  in  oak-wreath 


Head  of  Dione. 
Head  of  Herakles. 


Head  of  Artemis. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII.  T2,  14,  15.) 


M -5 

Spear-head  . .■  JE  • 9 


' After  b.  c.  168. 

Although  the  Epirote  coinage,  as  such,  ceased  when  the  country  was 
ruthlessly3 devastated  by  the  Romans  in  B.  C.  168,  nevertheless  there  are 
exceptional  pieces  which  appear  to  have  been  issued  at  Dodona  in  the 
name  of  a priest  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Nai'os.  These  are  of  late  style, 
and  are  certainly  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  They  bear  the 
inscr.  IEPEYS  MENEAHMOC  APTEAAHS. 

Head  of  Zeus  Dodonaeos.  • | Bust  of  Artemis M i-o 


CORCYRA. 

[ British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Thessaly — Aelolia,  pp.  xlvii-1.  and  115-167,  with 
Autotype  Plates  ; by  Professor  P.  Gardner,  1883.] 

The  long  series  of  the  coins  of  this  wealthy  and  enterprising  maritime 
State  begins  about  B.  C.  585,  when,  on  the  death  of  Periander  of  Corinth, 
Corcyra  became  independent  of  its  mother-city.  The  standard  of  the 
Corcyrean  money  is  a light  form  of  the  Aeginetic,  the  stater  weighing  at 
first  180-170  grs.,  and  the  drachm  90-85  grs.  These  weights  gradually 
fall  until  about  B.  c.  300,  when  the  stater  weighed  no  more  than  160  grs., 
and  the  drachm  about  80  grs. 

The  invariable  type  of  the  staters  of  Corcyra  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  above  period  is — 


1 


Fig.  188. 


A cow  suckling  a calf  (Fig.  188). 


Two  star-like  patterns  of  elongated 
form,  each  • enclosed  on  the  earlier 
specimens  in  a separate  oblong  incuse 
and  on  the  later  in  a linear  square  . 

HI  Stater. 


T 2 
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In  the  archaic  period  the  coins  are  anepigraphic,  but  from  about 
B.  c.  450  they  are  generally  inscribed  KOP. 

The  origin  of  these  types  is  very  obscure.  The  cow  and  calf  is  a well- 
known  oriental  symbol  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Asiatic 
Nature  goddess,  who  was  usually  identified  by  the  Greeks  either  with 
Hera  or  Artemis  (E.  Curtius,  Arch.  Zeit .,  1855,  p.  3).  With  some  such 
meaning  the  cow  and  calf  is  frequent  on  the  money  of  C'arystus  in 
Euboea,  but  whether  the  Corcyraeans  derived  it  from  Euboea  or  received 
it  from  Asia  Minor  is  uncertain. 

The  reverse-type  has  been  usually  regarded  since  Eckhel’s  time  as  a 
conventional  representation  of  the  famous  Gardens  of  Alkinoos,  the 
Corcyraeans  priding  themselves  upon  their  descent  from  the  Phaeacians, 
and  identifying  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria  (Thuc.,  i.  25). 

This  explanation  is,  however,  now  generally  abandoned  as  fanciful, 
and  Professor  Gardner’s  theory  ( Hum . Chron.,  1881,  p.  1)  that  the  type  is 
of  solar  origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  Zeus  Aristos,  Aristaeos, 
or  Apollo  Nomios,  is  more  acceptable. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  the  drachm  of  Corcyra  before  B.  C.  300,  is — 

Forepart  of  a cow.  ! Star,  in  incuse  square  . . . . . . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XXI.  3-5.) 

At  86  grs.,  Drachm. 

The  half  drachms  and  quarter  drachms  bear,  in  combination  with  the 
Star,  sometimes  a Head  of  Hera,  and  sometimes  an  Amphora  or  a Kantharos 
on  the  obverse.  The  obols  have  on  the  obverse  a Bunch  of  (j rapes , on 
the  reverse,  a Ram's  head  or  incuse  Sivastika. 

The  types  of  the  bronze  coins  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Dionysiac. 
For  varieties,  see  B.  M.  Cat.,  Thes.,  s.  v.  Corcyra,  PI.  XXII. 

Circ.  b.  c.  338-300. 

After  the  occupation  of  Corinth  by  Philip,  B.c.  338,  Corcyra,  like 
many  other  Corinthian  colonies,  began  to  strike  staters  similar  to  those 
of  Corinth,  but  with  the  epigraph  KOP  (often  in  monogram)  or  K. 


Circ.  B.c.  300-229. 


About  B.  C.  300  it  would  appear  that  an  assimilation  took  place  between 
the  Aeginetic  and  the  Corinthian  standards  at  Corcyra.  The  staters  of 
160  grs.  ceased  to  be  issued,  while  the  former  drachms  of  80  grs.  now 
became  di drachms,  the  drachm  being  made  identical  in  weight  with  the 
Corinthian  drachm  of  40  grs.  (see  B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXII.  17,  18  ; XXIII. 

E 2). 


K 0 P K Y P A I Forepart  of  a cow . 

Cow  and  calf. 
Amphora. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


Double  stellate  pattern  . • • ■ • 

At  80  grs.,  Didr. 

KOP  Single  do.  . . At  40  grs.,  Dr. 

KOPKYPAI  Star.  . At  40 grs.,  Dr.  ’ 
>|  Thyrsos  and  grapes  At  1 3 grs.,  Diob. 


As  in  the  previous  period  the  types  of  the  bronze  coins  are  most  fre- 
quently Dionysiac.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting  senes 


Forepart,  of  galley. 


KO  Kantharos 


. a: -7 


CORCYRA. 
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The  peculiarity  of  these  coins  is  that  the  name  of  the  galley  is  inscribed 

upon  ik  e. g.  AAK  A,  EAEYOEPI  A,  EYK AEI  A,  EYNOMIA,  OHPA,  KopKYPA, 

KnMO£,K.YnPI£,  AAONlKA,NEOTH£,NlK  A,nAAAA£,nPnTA;£nTEIP  A, 

0AM  A,  0HS0OPOS,  etc.  Professor  Gardner  has  suggested  ( Journ . Hell. 
Stud.,  ii.  96)  that  the  galley  figured  on  these  coins  may  be  an  agonistic 
type,*  having  reference  to  galley  races  held  in  Corcyrean  waters  on  the 
occasion  of  festivals  of  Poseidon,  of  Dionysos,  or  of  the  Actian  Apollo. 


Circ.  b.  c.  229-48. 


In  B.  c.  229  Corcyra  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  under  whose 
protection  it  was  allowed  to  retain  its  autonomy.  The  silver  coins  of 
this  period  are  of  the  following  types.  They  all  bear  the  monogram  of 
Corcyra  (R). 


Head  of  young  Dionysos  bound  with 
ivy. 

Head  of  Dione  veiled. 

Head  of  Aphrodite. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Dionysos. 


Pegasos At- 80  grs.,  Didr. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LY.  19.) 
Id.  in  wreath  . A!  48  grs.  (Victoriate). 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIV.  4-) 

Pegasos At  38  grs.,  Dr. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIV.  6-10.) 

At  28  grs.  (l  Victoriate). 
Id.  „ „ At  28  grs. 

Id.  „ „ At  28  grs. 


The  bronze  coins  have  heads  of  Dionysos,  Dione,  and  Poseidon.  Rev. 
Kantharos  or  Amphora,  Bull’s  head,  Prow,  Trident,  Aplustre,  Ear  of  corn. 
These  are  followed  by  another  series  of  bronze  coins  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Pryt-aneis  of  the  city  of  Corcyra,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  no  fewer  than  half  of  the  number  of  known  names  with 
the  title  Prytanis  in  Corcyrean  inscriptions  of  the  same  age  as  the  coins 
(Boeckh,  C.  I.  G.,  1870). 


Head  of  Herakles. 


KOPKYPAIflN  Prow  and  name  of 
Prytanis M -8 


Names  of  Prytaneis,  API £TE A£,  A AMOCTPATOC,  HPGAHC,  MENAN- 
APOS,  NIKANHP,  STPATGN,  SnSITENHS,  £nSTPATO£,  0AAAKPOS, 
0IAHN,  01  AflNl A A£,  0IADTAS,  etc.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIV.  18). 


b.  c.  48— A.  d.  138.  J.  Caesar  to  Hadrian. 

Throughout  this  period  the  city  of  Corcyra  continued  to  strike  autono- 
mous bronze  coins  on  which  the  deities  ZEYC  KACIOC  and  ATPEYC,  with 
their  names  in  full,  and  Ares,  are  frequently  represented.  The  first  is 
usually  in  the  attitude  of  Zeus  seated  on  a throne.  Agreus  is  a standing 
bearded  figure,  clad  in  a long  chiton,  and  holding  a cornucopiae  (B.  M.  Cat., 

- .XXV.  7).  The  worship  of  this  pastoral  god  was  related  to  that  of 
Anstaeos. 


a.  d.  138-222.  Antoninus  to  Caracalla. 

The  Imperial  coins  of  this  period  have  the  Emperor’s  head.  The 
reverse  types  are  Zeus  Kasios,  Agreus,  Ares,  Galley  under  sail,  Pegasos, 
Dionysos  on  panther,  etc.  (B.  M.  Cal.,  PI.  XXVI.).  8 
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{British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Thessaly — Aetolia,  pp_  li-liv.  and  168-10},  with 
Autotype  Plates,  by  Professor  P.  Gardner. 

Irahoof-Blumer,  Die  Miinzen  Akarnaniens  in  the  Numismatische  Zeitschrift,  x.  pp.  1-180, 
Vienna,  1878.]  ' v 

Acarnania,  the  country  between  the  Acheloiis  on  the  east,  and  the  sea 
on  the  west,  derived  its  coin  standard  from  the  two  flourishing  com- 
mercial colonies  of  Corinth,  Anactorium,  and  Leucas.  Before  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  the  towns  of  Acarnania  formed  themselves  into  a Con- 
federacy, of  which  Stratus  on  the  Acheloiis  was  the  chief  city. 

At  all  the  Acarnanian  coast-towns  staters  of  the  Corinthian  type,  obv., 
Head  of  Pallas,  rev.,  Pegasos,  now  began  to  be  issued,  mainly  for  com- 
merce with  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  are  still  chiefly  found.  The 
cities  of  the  interior,  Stratus,  Oeniadae,  etc.,  took  little  or  no  part  in  this 
Corinthian  coinage,  but  struck  small  silver  coins  with  their  own  types. 
About  B.  c.  300  Stratus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  and  Leucas 
took  its  place  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Acarnanian  League.  Thyrrheium 
likewise  rose  to  importance  after  this  date. 

At  what  precise  period  the  Pegasos  staters  ceased  to  be  issued  cannot 
be  determined,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century  (circ.  2 20)  they  had  already  been  superseded  by  a regularly 
organized  Federal  currency,  the  coins  having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
the  national  river-god  Acheloiis,  and  on  the  reverse  a seated  figure  of  the 
Actian  Apollo.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  Leucas  was  the  place  of  mintage 
of  these  Federal  coins  down  to  B.  c.  167,  when  it  was  separated  from 
Acarnania  by  the  Romans,  and  began  to  strike  silver  in  its  own  name. 

After  this  date  Thyrrheium  continued  for  some  time  the  series  of  coins 
of  the.  Federal  type,  but  with  the  legend  OYPPEnN  in  place  of 
AKAPNANnN,  until  soon  afterwards  all  coinage*  ceased  in  the  land. 


Chkonological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Acabnania. 


Before  400 

400-350 

350-250 

250-167 

After  167 

1 Alvzia 

JR  (Cor.)  JE 

Anactorium 

At  (Cor.) 

JR  (Cor.) 

JR  (Cor.)  . JE 

At  JE 

Argos 

1 . • 

At  (Cor.)  JE 

Astacus 

. . . 

JR  (Cor.) 

1 Coronta 

At  (Cor.) 

Leucas 

JR  (Cor.) 

JR  (Cor.) 

At  (Cor.  and  Led.)  Ail 

X At  A!  (Fed.) 

At  JE 

Medeon 

. • • 

JE 

Metropolis 

• 1 • 

... 

At  (Cor.)  JE 

Oeniadae 

• • . 

Palaerus 

At  (Cor.) 

Phytia 

At  (Cor.)  A3 

Stratus 

At 

At '{Fed.) 

At  (Fed.)  JE 

Thyrrheium 

.... 

At  (Cor.)  JE 

ALYZ1A — LEU CAS. 
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Alyzia.  Corinthian  staters,  B.  c.  350-250.  Inscr.,  A AY  .or  AAYIAIflN, 
and  contemporary  bronze  coins  with  types  relating  to  the  cult  of 
Herakles,  to  whom  there  was  a temple  in  the  neighbourhood  (Imhoof, 
Aka  mania,  p.  46). 

Anactorium.  Corinthian  staters  down  to  B.  C.  350  with  the  digamma 
(F).  After  350  with  ANA  (often  in  monogram),  ANAKTOPinN,  etc., 
and  smaller  denominations  ofteil  with  inscr.  AKTIO,  AKTIOY,  referring 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo  Actios  in  the  territory  of  Anactorium,  and 
AKTIA£  accompanying  the  head  of  the  goddess  of  the  Actian  games 
(Imhoof,  l.  c.,  p.  63). 

B.c.  250-167. 

Head  of  Zeus.  AN  (mon.)  in  laurel-wreath.  7R  35  gi’s. 

Head  of  Apollo.  ANAKTOPIEilN  Lyre.  . . -75 

(B.  M.  Gat.,  PI.  XXVII.  10,  11.) 

Argos  AmphilocMcum.  Corinthian  staters.  (350-250),  inscr.,  A,  AP, 
APTEIflN,  etc.,  or  AM d> I , AM0IAOXHN,  etc.,  and  bronze  coins  of  two 
types 

Young  male  head  with  short  hair.  APTEIflN  Dog  ......  JE  • 75 

Head  of  Pallas.  ' „ Owl  facing  . . . JE  -55 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  14,  15.) 

Astacus.  Corinthian  staters  (350-250),  inscr.,  AS,  and  symbol,  cray- 
fish (aaraKos),  (Imhoof,  l.c.,  p.  101,  and  B.  M.  Cat.,  T/ies.,  p.  173.) 

Coronta.  Corinthian  staters  (350-250).  Inscr.  K and  so-called  Mace- 
donian shield. 


Heracleia.  See  Heracleia  in  Bithynia. 


Leucas.  This  city  began  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  to  strike 
Corinthian  staters,  and  continued  to  do  so  down  to  about  B.  c.  250  with 
inscr.  A,  AE,  AEY,-  AEYK  AAlnN,  etc.,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Acarnanian 
Confederacy. 

After  the  fall  of  Stratus  it  appears  also  to  have  been  the  place  of 
mintage  of  a series  of  Corinthian  staters  distinguished  by  the  letters  AK 
(in  mon.).  The  bronze  coins  of  Leucas  (350-250)  are  of  the  following 
types:  — 


A Head  of  Pallas.  Chimaera. 

' ' I 

(Usually  restruck  on  M of  Philip  of  Macedon.) 


(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII.  1.) 

JE  .75 


AK  Head  of  man-headed  bull  (Ache- 
loiis). 

Id.  or  Head  of  Aphrodite. 

Bellerophon  011  Pegasos. 

Pegasos. 

A Head  of  Pegasos. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


AE  Chimaera /P  -s 

•„  Trident.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII. 4.) 

JE  .7 

AEY  Chimaera.  (lb.,  PI.  XXVIII.  6.) 

.7E]  -7 

AEYKAAIflN  Trident  . . . JE  -5 
Dolphin  and  trident  . . . . JE  .5 
AEY  Prow.  (B.  M .Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII.  1 1.) 

JE  -7 

W JE  -6 


A Pegasos. 
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From  about  B.c.  250  to  167  Leucas  was  probably  the  chief  mint  of  the 
Federal  coinage  of  the  Acarnanian  League.  See  Federal  coinage  (p.  282). 


After  b.c.  1G7. 

i In  b.  c.  167  Leucas  was  separated  by  the  Romans  from  the  Acarnanian 
Confederacy,  but  it  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance,  and,  like 
Corcyra,  appears  to  have  retained  its  autonomy  under  Roman  protection, 
do  this  period  may  be  ascribed  the  long  series  of  silver  coins  with 
magistrates  names  (Prytaneis?),  of  which  more  than  forty  are  known. 


Statue  of  goddess,  ’A (fpodirr]  Alveias, 
with  attributes — Crescent,  aplustre, 
owl,  stag,  and  sceptre  surmounted 
by  dove : the  whole  in  a wreath. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 


AEYKAAIflN  Prow  and  name  of 
magistrate  (Fig.  189).  At  Attic  Didr. 


AEYKAAIflN  Club  in  wreath,  and 
magistrate’s  name  . . . . . . 

At  77,  67,  and  59  grs. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII.  17.) 


The  figure  on  these  Leucadian  coins  has  been  identified  by  E.  Curtius 
( Hermes , x.  243)  as  a statue  of  Aphrodite  Aineias,  whose  sanctuary  stood 
on  a small  island  at  the  northern  end  of  the  canal  which  separated 
Leucas  from  the  mainland.  The  bronze  coins  of  this  last  period  of 
Leucadian  autonomy  bear  the  same  magistrates’  names  as  the  silver 
(Imhoof,  l.  c.,  p.  J 35). 

Medeon. 

Bronze.  Circ.  b.c.  350-300. 


ME  Head  of  Apollo,  hair  short. 
Head  of  Apollo,  hair  long. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


A or  M in  laurel- wreath  . . Ail  -7 

M — E Tripod AH -7 

„ • Id.  or  owl  ....  AH  -7—6 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIX.  9,  10.) 


Metropolis.  Corinthian  staters  (350-250)  with  MH  in  mon.  (Imhoof, 
l.  c.,  p.  142). 

Oeniadae.  For  the  silver  coins  with  the  digamma  (F)  and  T (Tpuu- 
fioXovh)  usually  attributed  to'  Oeniadae,  see  Stratus.  The  Aetolians 
seized  Oeniadae  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  As  the  bronze  coins  of  this 
town  are  not  of  early  style,  they  can  hardly  have  been  struck  before 
B.c.  219,  when  Philip  V took  it  from  the  Aetolians,  nor  can  they  well  be 
subsequent  to  b.c.  21 1,  when  the  Romans  gave  it  back  to  that  people. 


MEDEON—  STRATUS. 
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Circ.  b.  c. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIX.  14.) 


219-211. 

0 1 N I A A A N Head  of  man-headed  bull, 

Acheloiis,  and  AKAP.  in  monogram. 

M -9 


Falaerus.  Silver  (350-250),  Imhoof,  l.  c.,  p.  153. 

Female  head,  and  mon.  PAAAIP.  ' J Pegasos Al  25  grs. 

Fhytia.  Corinthian  drachms  (wt.  40  grs.),  b.  c.  350-250,  and  bronze 
coins  resembling  those  of  Medeon. 

Head  of  Apollo,  hair  long.  | <t> — V Tripod M ■ 7 

Stratus,  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Acarnanian  Confederacy.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Aetolians,  and  Leucas  became  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  coins 
of  Stratus  fall  into  the  following  classes 


Circ.  b.c.  450-400. 


£ — T — R — A (retrogr.)  Incuse  square  ' 
in  which  head  of  Kallirrhoe,  facing  . 

At  36  grs. 

C — T — R — A (retrogr.)  Young  head  in 
profile At  15  grs. 

The  nymph  Kallirrhoe  was  a daughter  of  the  river-god  Acheloiis, 
and  mother  of  Akarnan  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Acarnanians 
(Paus.,  viii.  24.  9).  About  B.  c.  400  these  autonomous  coins  were  replaced 
by  a Federal  coinage  of  the  same  types  as  the  above,  but  with  A— K on 
the  reverse  or  the  name  of  a strategos (?)  ATHAAnN.  The  following  coins, 
some  usually  attributed  to  Oeniadae,  may  be  preferably  given  to 
Stratus. 


Bearded  head  of  Acheloiis,  facing. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIX.  15.) 

Id. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-300. 

F in  incuse  square,  around  K AA- 
AI PO  A b At  34  grs. 

T between  oak-boughs  K A A . 

At  16  grs. 

qTs  in  concave  field  . . . At  18  grs. 

0T x in  concave  field  . . . At  1 7 grs. 

tto  iu  concave  field.  . . At  18  grs. 

sT|  between  two  bunches  of  grapes, 
incuse  square  . . . . At  14  grs. 

. .^c  digamma  on  the  first  of  the  above  described  coins  is  probably  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  FaKapvaves.  The  large  T stands  probably  for 
TpitofioXov.  The  signification  of  the  small  letters  between  which  it  is 
placed  is  doubtful.  On  the  third  coin  it  would  seem  as  if  the  T formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  inscr.  £TP:  whereas  KO  and  TO  may  be  ab- 
breviated  names  of  magistrates.  On  the  last  coin  the  three  letters 
P I might  stand  foi*  Tpico/3oAoi\ 


Head  of  Acheloiis  in  profile. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIX.  11-10.) 
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ACARNANU. 


The  following  bronze  coin  of  Stratus  belongs  also  to  the  fourth 
century : — 

Head  of  Kallirrhoe  (?).  £TPATIflN  Head  of  Achelous  . JE  .7 

1 (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIX.  1 6.) 

Thyrrheium  was  in  late  times  a place  of  some  importance,  and  after  the 
separation  of  Leucas  from  Acarnania  in  b.  c.  167,  it  became  the  chief 
place  of  mintage  for  silver  in  Acarnania.  It  struck  Corinthian  staters 
(b.  c.  35°~22 9')  with  inscr.  O,  OY,  OYP,  OYPP,  and  perhaps  also  certain 
pieces  weighing  abodt  106  grs.,  with  Corinthian  types  and  the  Achelous 
head  as  an  adjunct  symbol  behind  the  head  of  Pallas.  To  this  period 
likewise  belong  the  bronze  coins : — 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Attic  helmet.  | OYPPEHN  or  OYP  Owl  . JE  ■ 8—6 

Cf.  similar  coins  with  Attic  types  of  Argos  and  Medeon. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  167. 

When  Leucas  was  separated  from  Acarnania,  Thyrrheium  appears  to 
have  adopted  the  types  of  the  Federal  coinage  which  ceased  to  be  issued 
at  that  time. 


Hoad  of  beardless  Achelous  and 
magistrate’s  name. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  1.) 
OYPPE  Head  of  Pallas. 


OYPPEinN  Apollo  Actios  seated, 
naked,  holding  bow  ...... 

At  165-132  grs.,  and  73  grs. 
Magistrate’s  name  in  wreath  . . . . 

At  45  grs- 


Among  the  names  of  magistrates  we  meet  with  one  ZENOMENH?, 
who  may  be  an  ancestor  of  the  Xenomenes  of  Thyrrheium,  who  enter- 
tained Cicero  when  he  passed  through  the  town  in  B-.  c.  51  and  50. 


FEDERAL  COINAGE  OF  ACARNANIA. 


B.  C.  400-350  ( Mint , Strata's). 

Head  of  Achelous,  facing.'  A— K Head  of  Kallirrhoe,  facing  . . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  1.) 
Id.  At  29  grs. 

Id.  ATHM.QN  (Strategosl)  . . 

At  30  grs. 

b.  c.  350-300  [Mint,  Stratum  ?). 

Series  of  silver  drachms  marked  F (initial  oi  FaKapvavts)  and  Triobols 
marked  T described  above;  see  Stratus. 


b.  c.  300-250  (Mintf  Leucas). 

Series  of  Corinthian  staters  with  AK  in  mon.  and  bronze  coins. 
AK  Head  of  Achelous.  ! Chimaera 


AETOLIA. 
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b.  c.  250-229  (Mint,  Thyrrheium?). 

Series  of  reduced  Corinthian  staters  with  head  ot  Acheloiis  as  a 
symbol,  wt.  106  grs. 


b. c.  250(?)-167  (Alim,  Leucas). 

Inscr.  AK  APN  ANftN,  and  name  of  Strategos  on  obverse  or  reverse. 


Fig.  190. 


Head  of  beardless  Acheloiis  (Fig.  190). 
Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  4-) 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LV.  20.) 


Apollo  Aktios  seated  with  bow  . . . 

SL  66  grs.,  At  156  grs.,  and  78  grs. 
Artemis  running  with  torch  . . . . 

At  65  grs. 

Apollo  Kitharoedos  standing  . . . . 

At  100  grs.,  and  45  grs. 
Zeus  hurling  fulmen  . . . At  49  grs. 

Artemis  with  bow,  quiver,  and  torch, 
running  . . . . . At  1 1 3 grs. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


AK  or  A Head  of  bearded  Acheloiis  . 

JE  .95 

Similar . . A)  • 85 

Similar.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  6-8.) 

JE  .95 


AETOLIA. 


[British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Thessaly — Aetolia,  pp.  lv-lviii.  and  194-20 0, 
with  Autotype  Plates,  by  Professor  P.  Gardner,  1883.] 

The  Aetolians,  notwithstanding  their  ancient  heroic  fame,  were  in 
historical  times  the  most  turbulent  and  uncivilized  people  of  Hellas. 
Before  the  age  of  Alexander  there  is  no  traee  of  native  Aetolian  money, 
nor  was  it  until  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Aetolian  League  brought 
about  by  the  invasions  of  Aetolia  by  the  Macedonians  (b.  c.  314-31  i),  and 
by  the  Gauls  (b.  c.  279),  that  the  Federal  coinage  began. 

This  is  proved  by  the  reverse  typo  of  the  tetradrachm,  which  contains 
a distinct  allusion  to  the  repulse  looth  of  Macedonians  and  Gauls  by  the 
Aetolians, 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLII.  14.) 

Head  of  young  Heraklesin  lion’s  skin. 


279-168. 

AITflAflN  Aetolia  wearing  kausia, 
short  chiton,  chlamys,  and  endro- 
mides,  with  sword  and  spear,  seated 
on  pile  of  shields,  her  left  breast 
bare,  and  holding  Nike  . N.  Stater. 

AITflAflN  Id 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLII.  ig.)  N.  \ Stater 


Fig. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

Bust  of  Artemis  laur.,  with  how  and 
quiver  at  her  shoulder. 

Young  male  head  (Aetolos)  wearing 
wreath  intertwined  with  diadem. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLII.  17.) 

Head  of  Artemis  laureate,  with  bow 
and  quiver  at  her  shoulder. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 

Head  of  Aetolia  wearing  kausia. 

Head  of  Aetolos,  hair  short,  wearing 
kausia. 

Head  of  Aetolia. 

Id. 

Head  of  Aetolos  (1),  laureate. 

Id. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  12.) 

Head  of  Pallas. 


AIT  HAHN  Id.  without  Nike  (Fig.191). 

At  Attic  tetradr. 
„ Id.  . .Hi  Attic  tetradr. 

„ Naked  warrior  (Aetolos) 

with  kausia  hanging  at  his  back  and 
sword  under  his  arm,  standing  rest- 
ing on  spear  with  one  foot  on  rock  . 

Hi  158  grs. 

AITflAflN  Aetolia  seated  on  shields  . 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLII.  18.)  HI  82  grs. 

AITflAflN  Boar  and  spear-head  . 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  D.  18.)  Hi  87  grs. 

AITflAflN  Calydonian  boar;  in  ex- 
ergue, spear-head 

(Bi  M.  Cal.,  PI.  XXX.  8.)  M 41  grs. 

AITflAflN  Id HI  38  grs. 

AITflAflN  Id JE  -7 

,,  Spear-head  . . HD  • 7—6 

» Trophy  

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  11.)  M -7 

AITflAflN  Club  . . . . 7E  -45 

„ Spear-head  and  jaw-bone 

of  Calydonian  boar  . . . HE  -7 

AITflAflN  Herakles  standing  . . . 


(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  13.)  vE-7 

The  seated  figure  of  Aetolia1  on  some  of  the  above  coins  is  certainly  a 
copy  of  the  statue  of  that  heroine  dedicated  by  the  Aetolians  at  Delphi, 
ywaiKos  aya\ixa  wtt\l (r^hris,  7/  AlrcuXia  bijdev  (Paus.,x.  1 8.  7),  in  memory  of 
their  victory  over  the  Gauls.  Beneath  her  feet  on  the  tetradrachms  is  a 
Gaulish  trumpet  ( carmjx ) ending  in  the  head  of  a wolf  or  dragon,  and 
some  of  the  shields  on  which  she  is  seated  are  of  the  Gaulish  and  others 
of  the  Macedonian  pattern. 

1 Concerning  the  old  attribution  of  this  figure  to  Atalanta  and  of  that  of  Aetolos  to  Meleager, 
see  Imhoof  {Mon.  Or.,  p.  145). 


LOCI?  IS. 
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None  of  tho  Aetolian  towns  issued  autonomous  coins.  The  few  bronze 
pieces  with  Aetolian  types  were  probably  struck  by  cities  ip  alliance 
with  the  Aetolians  outside  the  boundaries  of  Aetolia  proper,  or  not 
actual  members  of  the  Confederacy,  such  as  Oeta  in  Thessaly,  Amphissa, 
and  Oeantheia  in  Locri  Ozolae,  Tlironium  in  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and 
Apollonia  near  Naupactus. 


LOCRIS. 

LOCRI  OPUNTII  (EPICNEMIDII). 

[ British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Central  Greece,  by  B.  Y.  Head,  1884,  pp.  xiii- 
xxiii.  and  1-13,  with  Autotype  Plates.] 

The  eastern  Locrians,  sometimes  called  ’Hotot,  sometimes  Opuntii, 
after  their  chief  town  Opus,  and  sometimes  Hypocnemidii  (later  Epic- 
nemidii) from  their  geographical  position  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cnemis, 
struck  no  coins  which  can  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  date  than  about 
B.  c.  400,  nor  was  it  until  after  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  enacted 
that  all  towns  in  European  Greece  kcu  puKpas  Kal  p.eya\as  avTovojxovs  elvae 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  v.)  that  the  capital  Opus  began  to  place  her  own  name  on 
the  money. 

The  weight  standard  of  the  Locrian  money  is  the  Aeginetic,  and  the 
following  are  the  chief  types  : — 


' 


Pig.  192. 


Head  of  Persephone  crowned  with 
corn,  apparently  copied  from  the 
famous  Syracusan  dekadrachm  by 
Euainetos  (b.  c.  405-367),  (Fig.  192  ; 
cf.  Fig.  100.) 

f 

OPON  Amphora. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  I.  2.) 

Head  of  Pallas. 


OrONTinN  The  Locrian  Ajax,  the 
son  of  Oileus,  naked,  but  armed  with 
helmet,  sword,  and  shield,  advancing 
to  the  fight,  accompanied  on  one 
variety  by  his  name  A I A?  . . 

At  Staters  and  ^ Drachms. 

Star  (rjcpos  ao-Trjp,  the  badge  of  the 
eastern  Locrians.  Cf.  Strab.,  p.  416). 

At  Obols. 

OrONTinN  Grapes  . . . . A<3  .5 


After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.c.  338,  it  is  probable  that  Opus,  like 
ebes,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Philip,  and  that  as,  in  Boeotia, 
the  right  of  coining  silver  was  transferred  from  Thebes  to  the  Boeotians, 
so  also  in  Locris  it  was  transferred  from  Opus  to  the  Locrians. 
Ihe  coins  of  the  Locrians  which  appear  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  resemble  for  the  most  part  in  their  types  those 
already  described,  although  they  are  distinctly  later  in  style,  but  instead 

Alw0rT°NTInN  th®y  bear  the  epigraphs  AOKPHM  YPOK  (in  mon ) 
AOKP,  AO,  or  AOKP  EPIKN  A (B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  II.).  ’ 
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looms. 


Under  Macedonian  rule  from  circ.  B.  c.  300  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  coins  were  struck  in  Locris,  hut  when  Flamininus  (b.  c.  197) 
restored  Freedom  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Opus  began  once  more  to 
strike  bronze  coins  with  the  old  types,  but  reading  OPOYNTinN  in  place 
of  OPQNTinN.  This  coinage  came  to  an  end  in  b.c.  146  (B.  M .Cat., 
Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  II.  9). 

Under  the  empire  Opus  again  enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage,  but  for 
a short  period  only,  during  the  reigns  of  Galba  and  Otho.  On  some  of 
these  coins  of  Imperial  time  are.  the  heads  of  Hades  and  Persephone,  and 
on  the  reverses  a warrior  (perhaps  Opous)  standing.  For  other  varieties 
ofLocrian  coins,  seeB.  M.  Cat.,  Central  Greece  and  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  148. 

Scarpheia  was  an  ancient  Locrian  city  mentioned  by  Homer  (11.,  ii.  532). 


Female  head. 


Bronzk.  Before  b.c.  338. 

£KAP4>EnN  The  Locrian  Ajax  in 
fighting  attitude  . . . . JR  -65 


b.c.  196-146. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  II.  13.) 

Thronium.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  ii.  177.)' 

Fifth  century,  silver. 


£KAP<t>EflN  Hermes  standing  . JR  -8 


ORON.I  Greave(x^/iis)  in  incuse  square. 

At  Obol. 


Bearded  head  of  Centaur  or  Silenos. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  II.  14.) 

On  this,  coin  the  reverse  type  contains  an  allusion  to  the  Cnemis  range 
of  mountains,  from  which  the  people  of  Eastern  Locris  derived  their 
surname.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  coins  struck  in  Locris. 

In  the  time  of  the  Aetolian  League,  B.c.  279-168,  Thronium  struck 
bronze  coins  of  the  Aetolian  type. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  II.  15.) 


OPONlEfiN  Spear-head  and  jaw-bone 
of  boar JR  -7 


LOCRI  OZOLAE. 

Amphissa  after  having  been  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.c.  338, 
was  afterwards  restored  and  became  a populous  place. 

Second  century,  b.  c. 

Head  of  Apollo  laur.  AM4>I££EGN  Spear-head  and  .jaw- 

bone of  the  Calydonian  boar  . JR  -7 

Oeantheia.  The  only  known  coin  of  this  city  shows  by  its  types  that 
it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Aetolian  League. 


Second  century,  b.  c. 

Head  of  Apollo  laur.  01  AN  OECN  Spear-head  . . N.  -7 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  147.) 


PHOCIS. 
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PHOCIS, 

[ British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Central  Greece,  by  B.  Y.  Hear!,  1884,  pp.  xxiii- 
xxxvi.  and  14-31,  with  Autotype  Plates.] 

The  coinage  of  Phocis  begins  at  a very  early  period,  probably  about 
the  middle  ot  the  sixth  century.  Like  the  archaic  money  of  Arcadia  it  is 
distinctly  federal  in  character. 

The  twenty- two  confederate  Phocian  towns  held  their  periodical 
(Twebpiov  in  a building  called  Phokikon,  near  Daulis  (Paus.,  x.  5.  1),  and 
here,  perhaps,  rather  than  at  any  one  of  the  Phocian  towns,  the  federal 
mint  may  have  been  established.  Money  would  be  issued  at  this  mint 
only  on  the  occasions  of  the  meetings  of  the  o-wehpiov,  when  it  may  be 
inferred  that  a concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Phocian  territory 
was  gathered  together,  and  that  a fair  or  market  was  held  for  the 
exchange  and  purchase  of  commodities,  as  at  Delphi  during  the  Pythian 
festivals. 

The  weight-standard  of  the  Phocian  money  is  the  Aeginetic,  of  which 
Triobols  (48  grs.),  Trihemiobols  (24  grs.),  Obols  (16  grs.),  and  Hemiobols 
(8  grs.),  occur. 

The  inscription  on  the  archaic  coins  is  0 — 0 or  ©OKI. 

Oirc.  B.  c.  550-371. 

Bull’s  head,  facing. 

(B.  M.  Guide . PI.  Y.  19.) 

Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,,  PI.  III.  3-8.) 

Id.  or  in  profile. 

Bull's  head  in  profile. 


The  bull  s head,  sometimes  bound  with  a sacrificial  fillet,  is  perhaps 
symbolical  of  some  special  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  national  eponymous 
hero,  Phokos,  to  whom  there  was  a temple  called  the  Heroon  of  the  hero 
Archagetas,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  daily  throughout  the  year,  and, 
presumably  at  certain  stated  times,  a great  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  people,  when  a pri^e  bull  may  have  been  the  victim  (cf.  Boeckh, 
0.7.  Or.,  1688,  where,  in  an  Amphictyonic  inscription,  one  particular  bull 
sacrificed  to  the  hero  Neoptolemos  is  called  6 pods  rod  ijpuos).  The  head 
of  the  goddess  on  the  reverse  is  probably  intended  for  Artemis,  to  whom 
tne  boar  also  alludes  (repiropevri  KdarpourL,  I/.,  vi,  104). 

Giro.  B.c.  371-357. 

In  this  period  of  Theban  supremacy  in  central  Greece  bronze  coins 
make  their  first  appearance. 

^a.8’  ^acing-  <t>  or  OH  in  olive-wreath  . . . M ■ 6 

(B.  M.  Cat,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  HI.  17.)  I 


Rough  incuse  square 
At  Triobol,  Trihemiobol,  and  Hemiobol. 
Female  head  in  incuse  square 

At  Triobols. 

Forepart  of  boar  in  incuse  square  . 

At  Obols.  ’ 

Helmet  in  incuse  square  .... 

At  Hemiobols 
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Circ.  B.c.  357-346. 


This  is  the  period  of  the  third  sacred  war,  during  which  the  Phocians 
under  their  successive  Strategi,  Philomelus  (357-354),  Onymarchus  (354- 
352),  Phayllus  (352-35 i)>  and  Phalaecus  (351-346),  held  possession  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  and  turned  its  sacred  treasures  into  coin. 


Bull’s  head,  facing. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  III.  18-20.) 
Three  hull’s  heads. 

. (Ibid.,  PI.  III.  21.) 
Bull’s  head,  facing. 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PL  III.  24.) 

Id. 


0fl  Head  of  the  Deljihian  Apollo  . 

At  Triob. 

T in  laurel-wreath  . /E  Triclialkon  -85 

in  laurel- wreath  . . . , AL  -65 

ONYMAPXOY  in  wreath  . . AD  -6 

<PAAAIKOY  in  wreath  . . . M-  6 


Of  this  period  more  coins  would  doubtless  have  been  preserved  had 
not  the  Locrians  at  the  end  of  the  war  collected  all  the  Phocian  money  and 
melted  it  down  to  make  a silver  amphora  for  dedication  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi  (Plut.,  I)e  Pyth.  Orae.,  xvi.).  The  complete  devastation  of  this 
land  by  Philip  in  346  (Demosth.,  Pals.  Leg.,  p.  361)  put  an  end  to  all 
coinage  in  Phocis. 

b.c.  339-146. 


In  B.  c.  339  Athens  and  Thebes  combined  to  reconstitute  Phocis  and  to 
rebuild  some  of  the  ruined  towns.  The  few  remaining  bronze  coins  are 
of  careless  execution : — 

Bull’s  head,  facing.  | 4>flKEflN  Head  of  Apollo  . M -8— 6g 

On  some  specimens  over  the  bull’s  head  are  the  letters  EA  and  AN 
which  may  stand  for  the  towns  of  Elateia  and  Anticyra. 

■ - t 

Anticyra.  On  the  Corinthian  gulf,  north-west  of  Medeon.  Bronze 
of  a late  period. 

Head  of  Poseidon  with  trident  at  his  i ANTlKYPEflN  Artemis  huntress  . . 

shoulder.  (Zeit.f  Num.,  vi.  15.)  | -9 

Delphi.  The  Delphians  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the 
Phocian  confederacy,  a claim  which,  after  the  Peace  of  Nicias  (b.c.  421), 
was  generally  recognized  (Thuc.,  iv.  118).  There  are,  however,  Delphian 
coins  which  are  certainly  earlier  than  B.c.  421,  among  which  are  the 
following : — 

Before  b.c.  421. 


Fig.  193. 


DAr'®lKOV\  in  archaic  characters. 
Two  ram’s  heads  and  two  dolphins. 


Four  deep  incuse  squares,  in  each  of 
which  a dolphin  (Fig.  193)  • • • 

At  279  grs. 


(Rev.  Num.,  1869,'p.  150.  and  Zeit.f.  N.,  xiii.  PI.  III.  1.) 


ANTIC  ERA— DELPHI. 
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This  remarkable  coin  is  either  an  unusually  heavy  Attic  tetradrachm 
or  less  probably  a tridrachm  of  Aeginetic  weight,  a denomination  which 
occurs,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  at  no  other  town.  Whether  the  following 
stater  is  of  Delphi  is  very  doubtful. 

Ram’s  head,  r.,  beneath,  dolphin.  | Incuse  square  quartered  . At  186-5  grs. 

(Ashburnham  Collection.) 


All  the  other  Delphian  coins  are  small.  (Trihemiobols,  24  grs..,  Trite 
moria,  1 a grs.,  and  Tetartemoria,  4 grs.) 


Ram’s  head  and  dolphin. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  IV.  1-3,  10.) 

Tripod  or  rain’s  head. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  IV.  4-) 


One  or  two  goats’  heads  in  incuse 
square,  in  profile  or  facing,  usually 
accompanied  by  dolphins  . At  2 2 grs. 
Circle,  with  a point  in  the  centre,  the 
Delphic  omphalos  (op(pd\bs  -yijs) 

At  1 £ </rs. 


Give.  B.C.  421-357. 


Head  of  negro.  (Ibid.,  PL  IV.  5-8). 
Ram's  head  and  dolphin. 

(Ibid,,  PI.  IV.  11,  12.) 


A-G  Incuse  square ; goat's  head,  facing, 
or  ram’s  head  and  dolphin.  At  1 1 grs. 
AAA  or  AEA  Goat’s  head  facing  be- 
tween dolphins . . . . At  23  grs. 


The  ram’s  head  ( ndpvos ) is  a symbol  of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  flocks  and 
herds,  Kapveios.  The  goats’  heads  recall  the  story  told  by  Diodorus 
(xvi.  26),  that  some  goats  feeding  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  in  the  rock 
over  which  in  after-times  the  oracular  tripod  was  placed,  became  intoxi- 
cated by  the  fumes  which  issued  from  the  opening,  and  by  their  strange 
antics  first  made  known  the  existence  of  the  oracle  to  the  herdsmen 


ov  \dpiv  at£ l p.d\iara  '^pyjVT'ppid^oi'Tai  p.e\pi  rod  vvv  ot  AeAcpoi. 

The  dolphins  refer  to  the  cultus  of  Apollo  Delphinios,  who  assumed 
the  form  of  a dolphin  (Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  1.  390).  Cf.  Steph.  Byz., 
S.v.  AeA<£oi: — e/cA rjdrjaavbe  AeA <poi,  on’A7idAAcon  crweirKevcre  8eA<fuia  elnacrdeLS. 
The  negro’s  head  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  mythical  founder 
of  Delphi,  by  name  Delphos,  the  son  of  Poseidon  by  the  nymph  Melaine. 
(Panofka,  Delphos  und  Melaine,  p.  7.)  Others  have  taken  it  for  Aesop, 
who,  according  to  one  tradition,  was  a black,  and  who  met  his  death  at 
Delphi  (cf.  Leake,  Num.  Hell.,  s.  v.). 

Between  b.  c.  357  and  346  the  Phocians  held  Delphi  and  struck  money 
there  in  their  own  name  (see  p.  288). 


Circ.  b.  c.  846. 


Fig. 

Head  of  Demeter  of  Anthela  veiled 
(Fig.  194). 


194- 

AM0IKTIONHN  Apollo  in  long 
chiton,  with  lyre  and  laurel-branch, 
seated  on  Delphian  omphalos,  over 

which  hang  fillets 

At  Stater  187-3  grs. 
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Head  of  Demeter  of  Anthela  veiled. 

(Iinhoofj  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  1 49.) 


Id. 

{Rev.  Num.,  i860,  PL  XII.  8.) 


AMcpIKTIONflN  Apollo  in  long 
chiton,  with  lyre  and  laurel-branch, 
seated  on  Delphian  omphalos,  over 
which  hang  fillets  . . . . . „ 
At  Drachm  84  grs. 

AMddKTIONflN  Omphalos,  round 
which  is  coiled  a serpent  . . . . 

At  Diob.  30-8  grs. 


These  remarkable  coins  seem  to  have  been  struck  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reassembling  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  at  the  close  of  the  Phocian 
war  (b.  c.  346).  At  all  the  meetings  of  the . Amphictyonic  Council 
TTvXaia,  markets  or  fairs,  were  held,  called  -uAcm'Se?  ayopal,  for  which  such 
coins  may  have  been  struck,  but  the  great  Pythian  festival  of  B.  c.  346  is 
by  far  the  most  probable  date  of  the  above  coins. 

From  this  time  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  mint  at  Delphi.  That  Emperor’s  strenuous  endeavours  to  reanimate 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  influence  of  Plutarch 
who  was  a member  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  held  the  office  of 
Priest  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Chaeroneia,  the  duties  of  which  must 
have  brought  him  into  frequent  relations  with  the  neighbouring  oracle 
of  Delphi,  doubtless  added  much  to  the  importance  of  Delphi  about  this 
time. 

The  right  of  coinage  was  now  restored  to  the  city,  and  numerous 
pieces  were  struck  in  honour  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  among 
which  two  may  be  here  selected  as  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Of  these 
one  bears  the  unusual  inscription  A N T I N 6 0 N HPflA  nPOnOAOl  AM<J>IK- 
TY0N6C.  Itev.  Tripod  over  omphalos  and  legend,  I6PGYC  APICTOTIMOC 
ANE9HKGN  (. Zeit.f . N.,  xiii.  PI.  IV.  3).  The  other,  without  the  Emperor’s 

name,  may  be  thus  described : — 

\ 

Apollo  Kitharoedos.  I1V9IA  The  three  mountain-peaks  of 

(Millingen,  Recueil,  T.  II.  1 1.)  Mt.  Parnassus AS  10 

For  other  Imperial  coins  of  Delphi,  see  Imhoof-Blumer,  Zeit.  f N.,  i. 
1 15,  especially  with  regard  to  the  famous  Delphian  El.  Cf.  Plutarch, 
irepi  rod  El,  rod  iv  AeA^ois.  This  mystic  word  is  represented  on  a coin 
by  a large  E placed  within  a temple. 

Elateia.  Among  the  noteworthy  objects  in  this  town  Pausanias 
(x.  34.  7)  mentions  an  archaic  bronze  statue  of  Athena  and  a temple  of 
Athena  Kranaea.  The  statue  on  the  following  coin  is  perhaps  the  one 
referred  to. 

n.c.  196-146. 

Bearded  head.  EAATEflN  Athena  in  fighting  ntti- 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  IV.  26.)  tude.  Symbol;  bull's  head  facing.  . 

JE  -75 


Lilaea.  Silver  and  bronze  with  Phocian  types : Bull's  head  and 
female  head  of  archaic  style.  Inscr.  A I (Imhoof,  Mon,  Gr.,  p.  15°)- 

Neon.  Silver  of  archaic  style. 


0 0 Bull’s  head  facing. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  1 50.)  | 


NE  Forepart  of  boar  in  incuse  square  . 

Ai  Trihemiobol. 


BOEOTIA. 
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[Iinhoof-Blumer,  Zur  Munzkunde  Boeotians  in  the  Mum.  Zeit.f  iii.  1871  and  ix.  1877. 

B.  V.  Head,  History  of  the  Coinage  of  Boeotia,  London,  1881,  with  Autotype  Plates. 

British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Central  Greece,  by  B.  Y.  Head,  1884,  pp.  xxxvi- 
xlv.  and  32-93  with  Autotype  Plates.] 

In  Boeotia,  as  in  Phocis,  the  commencement  of  the  coinage  may  be 
placed  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.  C.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  money  of  Boeotia  is  that  it  is  in  great  part  a Federal 
currency.  The  various  Boeotian  cities  appear  to  have  been  from  the 
first  united  in  an  Amphictyonic  confederation,  as  members  of  which  they 
adopted  a common  coin-type,  winch  serves  to  distinguish  the  Boeotian 
currency  from  that  of  all  other  Greek  states.  This  type  is  the  so-called 
Boeotian  buckler,  a round  or  oval  shield  with  semicircular  openings  at 
either  side.  That  this  shield  is  a sacred  religious  emblem  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  to  what  divinity  it  properly  belongs  we  have  no  positive 
information.  It  is  presumable,  however,  that  it  is  the  shield  of  Athena 
Itonia  whose  temple,  near  Coroneia,  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Boeotian 
League  (Pans.,  ix.  34,  ts  top  koivov  avvicunv  evravda  ol  Botcorol  cruWoyov). 

That  golden  shields  were  preserved  at  Coroneia  we  gather  from  another 
passage  of  Pausanias  (i.  25.  7),  where  he  relates  that  the  Coroneians  put 
Lachares  to  death  (b.c.  299)  because  he  had  taken  away  the  golden 
shields  from  the  acropolis  of  their  city,  and  stripped  the  image  of  Athena 
of  her  ornaments. 

The  weight  standard  of  the  Boeotian  money  is  the  Aeginetic  down  to 
the  time  ol  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cassander,  B.c.  315,  after  which 
there  are  tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight,  and  thirds  of  the  tetradrachm, 
weighing  about  80  grs.  as  in  Aetolia. 


Chronological  Table  or  the  Coinage  of  Boeotia. 


Acraephium 

Chaeroneia 

Copae 

Coroneia 

Haliartus 

Lebadeia 

Mycalessus 

Orchomenus 

Pharae 

Plataea 

Tanagra 

Thespiae 

Thebes 

Federal 

550-446 

446-387 

387-374 

379-338 

338-315 

315-220 

220-27 

Imperial. 

JR 

JR 

Hi 

Hi 

JR 

JR 

Hi 

JR 

Jli(?) 

jr'm 

Hi  JE 
Hi  je 
Hi 
Hi 
Hi 
Hi 

Hi  JE 
JR 
Hi 
Hi 
Hi 

Hi 

Hi  Je 

HE 

JE 

HE 

HE 

JE 

JE 

Hi  HE 

Je 

Hi  HE 

HE 

JE 

Je 

HE 

Hi  JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

u 2 
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Acraephium,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Copais,  is  said  by  Pausanias 
(ix.  27.  5)  to  have  belonged  in  early  times  to  Thebes.  It  must,  however 

have  enjoyed  intervals  of  autonomy,  both  before  and  after  the  Persian 
wars. 


b.  c.  550-480. 


Boeotian  shield. 

(Zeit.f.  N.,  ix.  PI.  I.  35.) 
Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VII.  2.) 
Half  shield. 


A in  centre  of  mill-sail  incuse  . . . 

Ht  Stater. 

A in  incuse  square  . . . Ht  Obol. 

M Ht  \ Obol! 


Cite.  b.  c.  456-446. 


Boeotian  shield. 

(On  ^ obols,  a half  shield.) 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VII.  3.) 


A-K  Kantharos  in  incuse  square 

Ht  Staters,  Obols,  and  ^ Obols. 


Cliaeroneia,  once  included  in  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  appears  to 
have  obtained  autonomy  at  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas. 


Circ.  b.  c.  387-374. 

Boeotian  shield.  I X A I or  XAIPONE  Club 

I Hi  £ Dr.  and  H£  -7 

Copae,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  Copais,  not  far  from  the  Katabothra 
into  which  the  Cephissus  flows  on  emerging  from  the  lake. 


Circ.  b.  c.  387-374. 

Boeotian  shield.  KflPAIflN  Forepart  of  rushing  bull  . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VII.  4.)  JR  Obol. 

Id>  K-fl  Bull’s  head,  facing  . . JE  ■ 45 

The  bull  may  here  symbolize,  the  river  Cephisus. 

Coroneia. 

Circ.  B.  c.  550-480. 

Boeotian  shield.  (|)  in  incuse  square 

Hi  Drachm,  Obol,  etc. 


Circ.  b.  c.  456-446  and  387-374. 

Boeotian  shield.  KORO,  K-0  Gorgon-head  or  head  of 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VII.  6.)  Athena  Itonia  Hi  I-  Dr.,  Obols,  etc. 

The  gorgon-head  on  the  coins  of  Coroneia  symbolizes  the  worship  of 
Athena  Itonia,  whose  temple  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Coroneia,  and  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Council  of  the  Boeotian  League  (Paus.,  ix.  34.  1). 
Cf.  the  story  of  Iodama,  priestess  of  that  goddess,  to  whom,  when  one 
night  she  entered  the  sacred  Temenos,  the  goddess  appeared  with  the 
gorgoneion  on  her  chiton,  and  straightway  Iodama  was  transformed  into 
stone.  The  custom  of  daily  kindling  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Iodama  was 
still  kept  up  when  Pausanias  visited  Coroneia  (Paus.,  Lc.). 


ACRAEPHIVM—  ORCH  OMENUS. 
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Haliartus  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  B.  C.  480.  There  are  silver 
coins  previous  to  that  date,  from  the  stater  downwards,  distinguished  by 
the  aspirate  ( H ),  the  initial  letter  of  Haliartus,  placed  either  in  the  side- 
openings  of  the  shield,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  incuse  on  the  reverse  (Num. 
Zeit.  71,  PL  IX.  1-2).  The  town  was  subsequently  restored,  and  issued 
staters,  etc.  in  the  fifth  century. 


Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VII.  15.) 


API  (retrogr.)  or  A Amphora  or  Kan- 
tharos At  Stater. 


b.c.  387-374. 


Boeotian  shield  on  which  trident. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VII.  16.) 


A (t  I A ft  T 1 0 t Poseidon  Onchestios  na- 
ked, striking  with  trident  At  Stater. 


This  interesting  coin  refers  to  the  celebrated  temple  and  grove  of 
Poseidon  at  Onchestus  in  the  territory  of  Haliartus  (II.  ii.  506),  which 
was  the  meeting-place  of  an  Amphictyonic  Council  of  the  Boeotians, 
’Oy^oros  8*  tcrrlv  ottov  to  ’A pt-f^LurvovLudv  crvvriyeTO  kv  rfj  'AXiapriq  * * * 
lycor  IIoo-ei5amos  Upov  (Strab.,  ix.  3.  33).  The  statue  of  Poseidon  was  still 
standing  there  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix.  36.  5). 


Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PL  VII.  17.) 

Lebadeia. 


b.c.  338-315. 

API  in  plain  field 


Boeotian  shield. 


b.c.  387-374. 

I AEBA  Fulrnen  . 


. . . M -95 


AI  Diobol. 


Boeotian  shield. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VII.  18.) 

Mycalessus 


b.c.  338-315. 

| AEB  in  plain  field 

b.c.  146-27  (?). 

AE  in  olive-wreath 


M -8 


AC  -6 


b.c.  387-374. 


Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VIII.  1.) 
Id.  ’ 


M-Y  Fulrnen ^ Obol. 

M Grapes  or  Kantharos  At  I Obol,  etc. 


Orchomenus  or  Erchomenus.  In  very  early  times  the  Minyan  Orcho- 
menus  had  been  a member  of  the  naval  confederation  of  Calauria  on  the 
and  the  city  of  Boeotia.  This  fact  points  to  the 
> ce  0 commercial  relations  between  Orchomenus  and  Aegina  and 
mndob  9 1accountf  for  introduction  into  Boeotia  of  a system  of  coinage 

Sffe  fromttha  fv.  The  Carly  silver  coins  of  Orchomenus 
fbp  v LI  n8  0f  the  other  Boe°tian  towns  in  that  they  are  without 
W.  A f f ^teristic  of  the  Boeotian  Federal  money.  This  type 
as  not  adopted  at  Orchomenus  until  the  4th  century  b.  c.  ^ 
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Circ.  B.c. 

E or  ER  Sprouting  grain  of  corn,  or, 
on  the  ^ obols,  a half  corn-grain. 


B.C,  i 

Boeotian  shield, 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VIII.  8.) 

E-P  Three  corn-grains;  one  corn- 
grain  ; or  half  cornTgrain. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  VIII.  13.) 

Boeotian  shield. 

(Ibid,,  PI.  VIII.  16.) 

B.C.  3 

Boeotian  shield. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  VIII.  17.) 


COO-387. 

Ineuse  square,  of  the  Aeginetan  pattern 

At  Obols,  etc. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VIII.  2 sqq.) 

7-384. 

EPXO  Galloping  horse;  amphora;  or 
corn-wreath.  Magistrate’s  name 
EYAOPO,  etc.  on  staters  .... 
At  Staters,  \ Drachms,  etc. 
Horse ; wheel ; corn- wreath  ; or  ear  of 
corn  . . At  £ Obols,  £ Obols,  etc. 

E-P-X-0  between  rays  of  a star  . . 

M .65 

1-315. 

QPX  in  plain  field  , ...  M ■ 85 


Bust  of  Hera,  veiled. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  VIII.  18.) 


b.c.  146-27. 

EPXO  Tripod 


M -5 


Fharae,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Tanagra,  appears,  from  the 
number  of  its  coins  which  are  still  extant,  to  have  ranked  among  the 
most  prosperous  members  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  during  the 
flourishing  period  before  the  Persian  invasion. 


Circ.  b.  c.  550-480. 


Boeotian  shield,  in  one  of  the  side- 
openings  of  whioh,  the  letter  © . 

(Ibid.,  PI.  IX.  1.) 


© in  centre  of  incuse  or  in  centre  of 
star,  contained  in  incuse  square  . . 

At  Staters,  Drachm,  etc. 


b.c.  387-374. 

Boeotian  shield.  (Ibid.,  PI.  IX.  2.)  | <b-A  Amphora  ....  At  Obol.  - 

Plataea.  The  only  known  silver  coins  of  Plataea  belong  to  the  period 
between  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.c.  387,  when  the  city  was  restored  by 
the  Spartans,  and  its  second  destruction  by  Thebes  in  B.c.  372. 

Boeotian  shield.  PAA  Head  of  Hera  in  profile  or  facing, 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  IX.  3,  4.)  wearing  stephanos < 

At  I Dr.,  Diobol,  ete. 

The  head  of  Hera  on  these  coins  may  be  that  of  the  statue  by 
Px-axiteles  in  the  Heraeum  there  (Paus.,  ix.  2.  7). 


Circ.  B.c.  338-315. 

Boeotian  shield.  (Ibid.,  PI.  IX.  5.)  | PAA  in  plain  field  . ...  IF.  -85 
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Tanagra  and  Federal  Coinage.  This  city,  which  stood  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Asopus  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Attica,  was  in  impoitance 
second  only  to  Thebes  among  all  the  members  of  the  Boeotian  League. 


Give.  b.c.  550-480. 


Boeotian  shield  with  T-T  or  T-A  in 
the  side-openings. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Gent.  Gr .,  PI.  IX.  6-8.) 


Incuse  square,  in  the  divisions  of  which 

sometimes  T-T 

At  Dr.,  | Dr.,  Obols,  etc. 


Give.  b.c.  480-456. 


Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  IX.  9-17.) 


TA  or  B-O-l,  B-0  between  the  spokes 
of  a wheel,  or  B in  incuse  square 

At  Staters,  Dr.,  Obols,  etc. 


From  the  inscr.  BO  I on  these  coins  we  may  infer  that  after  the 
humiliation  of  Thebes  (circ.  479),  Tanagra  aspired  for  a time  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy. 


Circ.  b.  c.  387-374. 


Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  X.  1-4.) 

. 

Id. 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  X.  8.) 


TANA,  TAN  , or  T A Incuse  square  in 
which  fore-part  of  springing  horse  . 

At  Stater  and  \ Drachm. 
T-A  Horse’s  head  in  incuse  square 

At  Obol. 

T-A  Stern  of  galley  . . At  Obol. 


Of  the  horse,  as  a Tanagraean  coin-type,  various  interpretations  have 
been  suggested.  It  may,  as  in  Thessaly,  be  an  emblem  of  Poseidon 
Onchestios,  the  god  of  the  Boeotian  Amphictyony,  or  it  may  have  a more 
restricted  and  local  signification,  and  symbolize  the  river  Asopus  which 
is  seen  from  Tanagra  forcing  its  way  through  a rocky  ravine  from  the 
Parasopia  into  the  Tanagraean  plain,  or  again  it  may  be  the  horse  of  the 
sun-god  Apollo,  whose  temple  at  Delium  stood  in  the  territory  of 
Tanagra.  In  this  case  it  would  express  the  same  idea  as  the  wheel. 


Circ.  b.c.  338-315. 


Boeotian  shield.  (Ibid.,  PI.  X.  10.)  | TAN  in  plain  field  . ...  AS  *85 


Imperial. 

F rom  Augustus  to  Commodus  coins  were  struck  at  Tanagra,  both  with 
and  without  the  Emperors’  heads  (Num.  Zeit.,  ix.  p.  30  sqq.).  Inscr. 
TANATPAIujN.  Types  ACniTOC  Head  of  the  River:  TTOI  MAN  APOC 
Bust  of  Poemander  the  mythical  founder:  Hermes  Kriophoros  and 
Hermes  Promachos,  probably  from  the  statues  of  that  god  (Paus.,  ix.  22): 
copy  of  statue  of  Dionysos,  by  Calamis,  with  vanquished  Triton  beneath 
his  feet  (Paus.,  ix.  20.  4). 


Thebes  and  Federal  Coinage. 

6°0-550>  are  anepigraphic. 

Boeotian  shield. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  V.  1-5.) 


The  earliest  coins  of  Thebes,  circ.  b.  c. 

Incuse  square,  divided  into  eight  tri- 
angular parts  . At  Drachms,  etc. 
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Circ.  b.  c.  550-480. 


Fig.  195. 


Boeotian  shield.  (Fig.  195.) 


© or  ©EBA  in  incuse  square  of ‘mill- 
sail  ’ pattern . . . At  Staters,  etc. 


Circ.  9.  c.  480-446 

Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XI.  13-17.) 


Amphora  in  incuse  square  with  or  with- 
out © or  © — E 

At  Staters,  £ Dr.,  Obols,  etc. 


Circ.  b.c.  446-426. 


Fig.  196. 


After  the  battle  of  Coroneia  (b.  c.  447)  Thebes  began  to  consolidate  her 
authority  throughout  Boeotia  and  monopolized  the  right  of  coining 
money.  To  this  period  belongs  the  series  of  Theban  staters  bearing 
various  types  mainly  representations  of  Herakles,  walking  with  dub  and 
bow  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XIII.  16) ; kneeling,  stringing  his  bow  (Fig.  196) ; carrying 
off  the  Delphic  tripod  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XIII.  18) ; or  as  an  infant  strangling 
serpents { B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XII.  7).  The  usual  inscription  is  ©EB  AIOS. 
These  coins  possess  great  artistic  merit,  and  recall  in  many  respects 
the  style  of  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon.  The  following  beautiful  coin 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  time : — 

Boeotian  shield.  OEBA  Incuse  square,  within  which, 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XIII.  15.)  seated  female  figure  holding  helmet. 

At  Stater. 

The  figure  on  the  reverse  has  been  thought  to  represent  Harmonia, 
daughter  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  and  wife  of  the  Theban  Cadmus.  But 
it  may  be  merely  a personification  of  the  eponymous  nymph  of  the  city 
of  Thebes. 

Circ.  b.c.  426-387. 


Ftg.  197. 


Fig.  198. 


THEBES. 
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The  archaic  form  of  the  letter  O (©)  is  no  longer  used  in  this  period. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  on  some  of  the  hemidrachms  the  ethnic  is 
written  OEBH[ON]  instead  of  OEBAION,  the  letter  H having  been  used 
in  the  Boeotian  dialect  to  represent  the  diphthong  Al,  shortly  before  the 
introduction  of  the  other  letters  of  the  Ionian  alphabet.  The  principal 
reverse  types  on  the  silver  coins  are  heads  of  bearded  Herakles , or  of  bearded 
Dionysos  crowned  with  ivy  (Fig.  197);  Amphora  (Fig.  198);  Kantharos ; or 
Infant  Herakles  strangling  serpents  (Fig.  199). 


Fig.  199. 


Here  also  belong  the  rare  gold  coins  of  Thebes. 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos.  O-E  Infant  Herakles  strangling  ser- 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XIV.  1,  2.)  pents  . '.  K 46-3  grs.,  and  15-8  grs. 

Circ.  b.c.  387-379. 

At  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  Thebes  lost  her  ascendency  over  the 
other  Boeotian  cities,  which  now  all  began  again  to  coin  in  their  own 
names.  In  382  the  Cadmeia  was  seized  by  the  Spartans,  and  Thebes 
did  not  recover  her  freedom  until  379.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  coins 
were  struck  at  Thebes  in  this  period. 

Circ.  b.c.  379-338. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia  by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates, 
and  under  the  able  leadership  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes  obtained  an  in- 
fluence throughout  Hellas,  second  to  that  of  no  other  Greek  state.  A 
new  Federal  Boeotian  currency  was  put  into  circulation  about  this  time 
(b.c.  378)  which  from  the  number  of  known  varieties  cannot  have  lasted 
less  than  40  years.  This  coinage  soon  superseded  the  separate  issues 
of  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  which  were  perhaps  induced  to  accept  it 
more  willingly  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  do 
because  the  name  of  Thebes  was  considerately  omitted. 


Fig.  200. 


3 

c 

q 


Boeotian  shield  (Fig.  200). 


Amphora  and  magistrate’s  name  in 
abbreviated  form  ...  At  Staters. 


Silver  staters  of  this  type  are  known  with  the  names  of  about  forty 
magistrates  who  were  probably  Boeotarchs,  but  not  necessarily  the 
eponymous  archons  of  the  League.  Several  of  the  names,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  those  of  persons  mentioned  in  history,  such  as  Charon,  one 
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of  the  Liberators  (379-8);  Epaminondas  (variously  spelt  EPPA,  EPAM, 
EPAMI),  who  was  Boeotarch  in  371,  370,  369,  367,  363,  and  36a;  A AMO, 
OEOP,  and  HIS! ME,  may  also  stand  for  Damocleidas,  Theopompus,  and 
Ismenias,  all  friends  of  Pelopidas  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  c.  7, 8 ; Diod.  xv.  78). 
Small  silver  and  bronze  coins  also  occur  with  some  of  the  same 


magistrates’  names : — 

Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XV.  10.) 
Head  of  young  Herakles. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XV.  n-17.) 


Head  of  young  Herakles  with  names 
EP,  OE,  l£,  etc.  . . . At  Obols. 

Club,  often  with  arrow,  bow,  thyrsos, 
grapes  or  caduceus,  and  magistrates’ 
names AH  -5 

Circ.  b.  e.  338-315. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chaeroneia  a Macedonian  garrison  was 
placed  in  the  Cadmeia,  and  three  years  afterwards  Thebes  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  The  Federal  mint  must  have  been  at  this  time  transferred 
to  some  other  Boeotian  city,  perhaps  Orchomenus.  The  coins  now  bear 
no  magistrates’  names  : — 

Boeotian  shield. 


BO-I  CL  Amphora  and  changing  symbol. 

At  Stater. 

BO-I  Kantharos.  Symbol:  crescent. 

At  1 Dr. 

BOinTHN  Trident.  . . 7E -6 


(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  V.  14.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  V.  16.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  V.  17.) 

Circ.  b.c.  315-288. 

Thebes  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander  after  having  lain  in  ruins  for  twenty 
years.  Both  he  and  his  successor  Demetrius  appear  to  have  struck 
money  at  Thebes  with  the  types  and  name  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  Boeotian  shield  as  an  adjunct 
symbol  on  the  reverse  (Muller,  Nos.  751-756).  There  are  also  small 
bronze  coins,  which  seem  to  belong  to  this  time. 

Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XVI.  1,  2.) 

Circ.  B.c.  288-244. 

In  B.c.  288,  Demetrius,  who  had  now  fallen  from  the  height  of  his 
power,  presented  Thebes  with  her  freedom,  hoping  perhaps  thereby  to 
attach  Boeotia  to  his  cause.  From  this  time  until  B.  c.  244  Boeotia  was 
independent  of  Macedon.  The  coins  which  on  grounds  of  style  may  be 
assigned  to  this  half  century  bear  the  inscription  BOIflTflN,  but  were 
without  doubt  struck  at  Thebes. 


OHBAinN  Thyrsos  and  club  . AH  4 
Trident  . . . . Ail  -4 


Fig.  201. 
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Head  of  Zeus  laureate  (Fig.  201). 


Head  of  Pallas. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  YI.  2.) 
Head  of  young  Iierakles. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  YI.  3,  4.) 
Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  VI.  5.) 


BOIQTQN  Poseidon  holding  dolphin 
and  trident,  seated  on  throne  . . . 

At  Attic  tetradr. 
BOIQTQN  Trophy  . . . . M -85 

,,  Winged  Pallas  wielding 

fulmen  . , . . AS  • 7 

,,  Apollo  seated,  tripod  be- 
hind him AS  -7 


Circ.  B.  c.  244-197. 


In  b.  c.  244  Boeotia  was  once  more  compelled  to  place  herself  under 
the  protection  of  Macedon  as  a defence  against  the  marauding  Aetolians. 
During  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Demetrius  II,  and  Antigonus 
Doson,  b.  c.  244-221,  it  is  probable  that  only  Macedonian  coins  were 
current  in  Boeotia,  but  with  the  accession  of  Philip  V a larger  measure 
of  autonomy  was  allowed  to  the  Boeotians.  The  Boeotian  bronze  coins 
struck  after  this  date  are  as  a rule  restruck  on  money  of  Antigonus 
Doson.  The  silver  coins,  which  closely  resemble  the  bronze,  are 
drachms  (?)  weighing  about  80  grs.  of  the  standard  in  use  in  Aetolia. 


Head  of  Persephone  facing. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLII.  19.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  VI.  8.) 


BOI.QT.QN  Poseidon  standing  resting 
on  trident,  and  holding  dolphin  . . 

At  80  grs. 

B 0 1 QTQ N Poseidon  standing,  resting 
one  foot  on  rock AC  -7 


Circ.  b.  c.  197-146. 


In  this  period  Boeotia,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  was  permitted  by  the 
Romans  to  retain  its  autonomy,  but  financial  disorganization  prevailed 
throughout  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that  the  state  actually  issued 
bronze  money  in  the  place  of  silver,  identical  with  the  silver  both  in 
size  and  types,  and  apparently  legally  equivalent  to  it  (B.  Y.  Head, 
Coinage  of  Boeotia,  p.  91). 


Head  of  Poseidon  laureate.  BOIQTQN  Nike  standing  holding 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LV.  22.)  trident  and  wreath,  various  mono- 
grams . . . . At  80  grs.,  AC  -7 

Circ.  b.  c.  146-27. 

^ *s  probable  that  in  this  period  small  bronze  coins  were  struck  at 
ihebes  and  some  other  Boeotian  towns. 


Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  V . Head,  Coinage  of  Boeotia,  p.  94.) 


OHBAI QN  Nike  standing,  resting  on 
trident AC  -5 


Imperial  Times. 

Under  the  Emperors  Galba,  and  perhaps  Trajan,  Thebes  issued  bronze 
coins  bearing  magistrates’  names  preceded  by  Ell  I and  their  titles, 
Archiereus,  or  Polemarch  (Head,  Coinage  of  Boeotia,  p.  95). 

Thespiae.  Of  this  town  there  are  no  archaic  coins.  Its  earliest  issues 
tall  into  the  period  between  b.c.  387  and  376-4,  when,  after  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas,  Thespiae  had  become  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Spartans 
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in  Boeotia.  The  Thespian  coins  are  epigraphically  very  instructive,  as 
they  indicate  the  precise  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  £ in  place  of  the 
older  t into  Boeotia.  Mythologically  also  the  coins  of  Thespiae  are  of 
value,  as  they  prove  that  in  addition  to  Eros,  who  was  the  god  especially 
revered  at  that  city,  Aphrodite  Melainis  (Paus.,  ix.  27)  was  there  wor- 
shipped as  a Moon-goddess.  The  crescent,  the  constant  mint-mark  of 
Thespian  money,  is  the  symbol  of  this  goddess. 


Circ.  b.c.  387-374. 


Boeotian  shield. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  V.  1 1.) 
Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  5,  6.) 

Id.  (or  £ shield  on  ^ obol). 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  7.) 


Amphora.  Symbol : crescent.  At  ^ Dr. 

OE5PI  Two  crescents  . . At  Obol. 

O E $ or  O E £ Crescent 

At  Obol,  \ Obol,  I Obol. 


Boeotian  shield. 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  8.) 

Id.  . {Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  10.) 


OE^PIKON  Head  of  Aphrodite  Me- 
lainis; in  front  and  beneath,  a crescent. 

At  Stater  and  % Drachm. 
O Head  of  Aphrodite  ...  At  Obol. 


From  B.c.  374-338  Thespiae  was  subject  to  Thebes  and  struck  no 
coins,  but  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  it  obtained  the  right  of  coining  in 
bronze. 

b.c.  338-315. 

Boeotian  shield.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  1 1.)  | OE£  in  plain  field  . . . IE  -85 


From  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  315)  there  is  another 
interval  in  the  coinage  of  Thespiae,  and  it  does  not  begin  again  until 
after  B.  C.  146,  when  the  Homans  appear  to  have  restored  to  many  Greek 
cities  the  right  of  coining  bronze  (cf.  Paus.,  vii.  16.  7). 


b.c.  146-27. 


Female  head,  wearing  stephanos  and 
veil. 

Head  of  Pallas. 


GESniEflN  Lyre  in  wreath  AD  6— 45 
{Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  12,  13.) 
GEXfllEflN  Artemis  huntress  M -g 


Imperial  coins  are  known  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  only.  The  usual 
type  is  Apollo  Kitharoedos.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  14,  16.) 


EUBOEA 
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[British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  coins,  Central  Greece — by  B.  V.  Head,  London  1884, 
pp.  xlv-lxix.  and  94-137. 

Prof.  E.  Curtius,  Hermes,  vol.  x.,  1876,  p.  215  sqq. 

Imhoof-Blumer,  Monatsbericht  d.k.  Acad.  d.  Wissenscli.,  Berlin  1881. 

Dondorff,  Be  rebus  Chalcidensium,  Halle  1855. 

Heinze,  Be  rebus  Eretriensimn,  Gottingen  1869,] 

That  an  island  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  Euboea  should  have 
had  no  native  currency  during  the  period  of  her  greatest  colonizing  and 
commercial  activity  is  a proposition  hardly  to  be  entertained.  Chalcis 
and  Eretria,  from  the  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  were  the  two  most  enterprising  cities  in  European  Greece,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  Chalcidian  and  Eretrian  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace,  of  Southern  Italy,  and  of  Sicily. 

Euboea,  also,  in  very  early  times  had  already  given  her  name  to  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  standards  for  weighing  the  precious  metals ; a 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in 
supposing  that  Euboea  would  be  one  of  the  starting-points  of  the  art  of 
coining  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aegean  sea.  The  earliest  currency 
of  the  Euboean  towns  has  however  been  only  identified  within  the  last 
few  years.  Some  numismatists  still  hesitate  to  accept  as  Euboean  the 
early  uninscribed  coins  attributed  by  Imhoof-Blumer,  E.  Curtius,  and  in 
the  present  work  to  that  island.  The  archaic  coins  in  question  are  of 
various  types,  but  all  of  EuboVc  (Attic)  weight,  and  characterized  by  an 
incuse  square  on  the  reverse,  diagonally  divided.  These  coins  were 
formerly  assigned  to  Athens  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  usually 
discovered  in  Attica,  but  as  many  of  them  are  distinctly  later  in  style 
than  the  earliest  Athenian  tetradrachms,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  Athens  could  not  have  issued  from  her  single  mint  so  many  various 
series  of  coins  simultaneously  with  her  own  well-known  ‘ Owls.’  The 
circumstance  that  they  are  now  usually  found  in  Attica1  is  easily 
explained  by  the  close  relations  which  always  existed  between  Attica 
and  Euboea,  and  by  the  identity  of  standard  (staters  135  grs.  and  tetra- 
drachms 270  grs.)  which  enabled  them  to  circulate  side  by  side  with  the 
money  of  Athens.  In  Euboea,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  forms  the  lower  limit  of  the  early  archaic  coinage. 
The  war  over,  the  cities  of  Euboea  were  enrolled  among  the  allies  of 
Athens,  and  such  of  them  as  retained  the  right  of  coinage  adopted  a new 
and  improved  method  of  striking  money,  and  for  the  most  part  new 
types.  The  various  Euboean  cities  to  which  these  and  later  coins  may 
be  attributed  are  the  following : — 


U 


' recently>  however,  there  has  been  a find  of  these  coins  in  the  island  of  Euboea  itself. 

. Koehler,  Miinzfunde  auf  Euboea  in  the  Mitth.  d.  Arch.  Inst.  Athen.  ix,  p.  354. 
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Chronological  Table  of  the  Coins  of  Euboea. 


Before  480 

480-445 

411-336 

313-265 

197-146 

Imperial 

Uncertain 

AthenaeDiades(?) 

Carystus 

At 

MO) 

At 

At  A 

X At  A, 

A 

Chalcis 

EL  At 

At 

At  A 

At  A 

A 

Cyme  (?) 
Eretria 

At(?) 
EL  At 

At 

At  A 

A 

Histiaea 

. . • 

At  A 

At  A 

At  A 

• Federal 

... 

... 

At  A 

... 

A 

Athenae  Diades  (?)  An  Athenian  settlement  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.  (Kohler,  Deli ech-Atliech e Bund , p.  196.) 

Before  b.  c.  480. 


Owl.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  VI.  26.) 


Incuse  square,  diagonally  divided  . . 

At  Didrachm. 


The  type  of  these  staters  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  money  of 
Athens,  but  in  style  and  fabric  there  is  no  resemblance. 

Carystus.  Of  this  town  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  coins  of 
the  first  period,  but  after  B.c.  480,  except  during  the  intervals  of  Athenian 
and  Macedonian  rule,  the  coinage  is  continuous. 


b.c.  480-445  and  411-336. 


Bull  scratching  himself  with  his  horn. 

(Coll,  de  Hirsch.) 

Cow  suckling  calf. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Gent.  Gr.,  PI.  XVIII.  I.) 
Head  of  Herakles. 

(Ibid,,  PI.  XVIII.  3.) 

Forepart  of  bull.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XVIII.  2.) 
Bull’s  head.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XVIII.  9.) 
Head  of  Apollo. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XVIII.  10.) 

Head  of  Herakles. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XVIII.  13.) 

B.C. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles. 

(B.M.  Guide,  PI.  XLIII.  29.) 
Head  of  Antiochus  III  (V)  as  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLIII.  30.) 

Head  of  Herakles. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XIX.  3.) 
Head  of  Zeus.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  4.) 
Veiled  head  of  Hera.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  5.) 
Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  8.) 

Head  of  Poseidon.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  6.) 

Head  of  young  Dionysos  (V). 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  9.) 


KARV£TI0[N]  Incuse  square,  in  which 

cock At  Tetradr. 

K Incuse  square  (except  on  later  coins), 
within  which,  cock  ...  At  Didr. 

K APY  Bull  recumbent 

At  Drachm,  and  | Drachm. 
Incuse  square,  palm  tree.  At  ^ Drachm. 
KAPY  Two  palm  tx-ees  . . At  Diobol. 

K Three  palm  trees  ...  At  Obol. 

KA  Bull’s  head  . i . . . . JE  -7 

197-146. 

KAPY  Bull  recumbent  . A 49-3  grs. 

KAPY^TinN  Nike  in  biga.  At  Didr. 

KA  Bull’s  head  . . . . . AE  -7 

KAPYCTIflN  Eagle,  wings  open  IE-  7 
KAPY  Bull  butting  ....  Ail  -65 

KAPY  Dolphin AS  *65 

KAPY^TIflN  Dolphin  and  trident. 

M -7 

KAPY  Dolphin -AB  -55 
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The  Imperial  coins  have  usually  a head  of  Poseidon  on  the  reverse. 

The  Cow  and  Calf  and  the  Bull  are  probably  symbolical  of  the 
worship  of  Hera,  who  possessed  a primitive  temple  on  Mount  Oche,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Carystus  stands  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Kapwros ; Walpole, 
Travels,  p.  235). 

The  Cock  (nypv£,  Kapv£,  Aristoph.,  Eccl.  30)  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  town  K apwros,  cf.  Kapva-oc 0 (Anthol.,  p.  5-  3)>  crow-  As 
the  Herald  of  the  Dawn  the  Cock  may  also  be  a solar  emblem  (cf.  Coins 
of  Himera  in  Sicily,  p.  126). 

The  gold  coins  of  Carystus  were  called  drachms ; see  the  Inventory  of 
Demares,  one  of  the  Tepo-n-otot  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  who, 
among  other  gold  and  silver  coins  dedicated  to  the  god,  registers  1 Carys - 
tian  gold  drachm. 


Chalcis.  This  important  Ionic  town,  the  mother-city  of  so  many 
colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce  in  early  times  with  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
Its  relations  with  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor  were  probably  instrumental 
in  introducing  into  Europe  the  standard  for  weighing  gold  and  silver, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Euboi'c.  The  earliest  Chalcidian  coins  appear 
to  have  been  of  electrum  (wts.  45  and  22-5  grs.).  In  silver,  Didrachms, 
Drachms,  Trihemiobols,  and  Obols  also  occur. 


Circ.  b.c.  700-480. 


Eagle  devouring  hare. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XX.  1.) 
Eagle  flying.  [Ibid.,  PI.  XX.  2.) 
Wheel  of  four  spokes. 

(Ibid.,  PL  XX.  3.) 


Irregular  incuse  square  El.  44-4  grs. 


Id El.  22-1  grs. 

Id.  . . El.  21-8  grs. 


Fig.  202. 


Wheel  of  four  spokes.  (Fig.  202.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XX.  5.) 
Id. 

Id. 


Incuse  square  diagonally  divided 

At  Didr. 

Id.  . . At  Dr. 

Id At  TrihemioboL 

Id.  ........  At  Obol. 


Circ.  B.  c. 

T (archaic  X)  on  so-called  Boeotian 
shield. 

Flying  eagle,  holding  serpent. 

Id.  or  without  serpent. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XX.  8.) 
Eagle  flying. 


480-445. 

Wheel  in  incuse  square  . At  Tetradr. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  221.) 

Wheel  in  incuse  triangle  . At  Didr. 

(Zeit.f.  Num.,  iii.  p.  217.) 
t AU  Id.  in  incuse  square  or  triangle  . 

At  Tetrob. 
. At  Obol. 


Id 
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From  the  time  of  the  reconquest  of  Euboea  by  Pericles  in  b.c.  445,  the 
coinage  of  Chalcis  ceases  until  after  circ.  b.  c.  369  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr., 
Introd.  p.  lviii.),  when  the  series  of  drachms  and  bronze  coins  begins, 
which  extends  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander. 


Circ.  b.  c.  369-336. 


Female  head  with  earring. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr..  PI.  XX.  9.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XX.  12.) 

Id.  facing,  wearing  diadem  surmounted 
by  five  disks,  connected  by  a fillet. 
(Ibid.,  PI.  XX.  15.) 

Female  head  in  profile,  covered  with 
head-dress  of  pearls. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XX.  17.) 


XAA  Flying  eagle,  holding 

serpent 

• 

At  58  grs. 

,,  Id.  devouring  hare  . 

At  27  grs. 

„ Id.  devouring  serpent 

, AS 

■55 

,,  Id,  . , . . . . 

. AS 

•65 

The  female  head  on  these  coins  is  probably  the  celestial  Hera,  a lunar 
goddess  worshipped  on  Mount  Dirphys,  overlooking  the  Chalcidian  plain. 
The  disks  which  encircle  the  head  may  symbolize  the  Planets  (cf.  Over- 
beck, Kunst-myt/ologie,  iii. ; Gemmentafel,  i.  8).  The  Eagle  devouring 
a Serpent  seems  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  as  on  the  coins 
of  Elis,  for  at  Chalcis  one  of  the  chief  shrines  was  that  of  Zeus  Olympios 
(cf.  Hicks,  Gr.  laser.,  p.  34). 


Circ > B.c.  336-197. 

Throughout  the  Macedonian  period  Chalcis  was  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  was  hence  called  one  of  the  three 
fetters  of  Greece.  Tetradrachms  of  Alexander's  types  were  struck  there  ; 
symbol,  Head  of  Hera  encircled  by  disks  as  above. 


Circ.  b.c.  197-146. 

In  B.c.  197  Chalcis  received  her  freedom  at  the  hands  of  Flamininus, 
as  did  also  the  other  Euboean  towns  Carystus,  Eretria,  and  Histiaea. 


Fig.  203. 


Head  of  Hera  veiled,  and  wearing 
stephane.  (Fig.  203.) 


XAAKlAEflN  Hera  with  sceptre  in 
quadriga.  Magistrate’s  name,  Z E N 0 - 
K PATH?!  . . HI  Attic  tetradr. 


C1IAIC1S — ERETRIA. 
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Fig.  204. 


Female  head,  with  two  long  locks  at 
back  of  neck. 

Id.  (B.H.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XXI.  3.) 
XAAKl  Quadriga.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XXI.  4.) 
Head  of  Hera  crowned  with  pearls,  or 
facing  on  the  capital  of  a column. 


XAAKl  Eagle  and  serpent.  Magis- 
trate’s name,  MENEAH  . . . (Fig. 

204.) HI  84  grs. 

XAAKl  Id HI  Diobol. 

Magistrate’s  name  in  wreath  . HC  -9 
XAAKIAEjQN  Eagle  and  serpent  H5  -7 
(Ibid.,  PI.  XXI.  5.) 


Imperial  Times. 

On  the  Imperial  coins  a head  of  Hera,  crowned  with  a headdress  com- 
posed of  three  tiers  of  pearls,  and  fixed  on  the  top  of  a column  is  the 
most  frequent  type ; but  on  a coin  of  Sept.  Severus  a complete  statue  of 
the  celestial  Hera  is  seen,  accompanied  by  her  name  HPA.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XXI.  12.)  She  is  seated  on  a conical  stone,  and  wears 
a long  chiton  and  peplos,  and  a lofty  headdress  ; she  holds  a patera  and 
a sceptre.  The  sacred  conical  stone  also  occurs  by  itself  as  a reverse  type. 
The  magistrates’  names  on  Imperial  coins  are  L.  Livius,  Rufinus,  Tib. 
Claudius , Euthycleides,  Mescinins,  Cleonicus , etc.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  222.) 

Cyme,  a town  of  great  antiquity  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  had 
fallen  into  a dependent  condition,  probably  before  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  c.  The  coins  which  may  be  (though  only  conjecturally) 
ascribed  to  it  are  didrachms  and  drachms,  in  style  and  fabric  correspond- 
ing with  the  other  Euboean  series  with  the  Wheel,  the  Gorgoneion,  etc. 


Horse  in  plain  circle.  (Beule,  Mon. 

d’Athenes,  p.  19.) 

Forepart  of  horse  in  plain  circle. 
Hindpart  of  horse  in  plain  circle. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XXIV.  20.) 


Incuse  square,  diagonally  divided  . . 

HI  Didr. 

Id HI  Didr.  and  Dr. 

Id HI  Didr.  and  Dr. 


The  horse,  as  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  may  be  symbolical  of  the  cultus 
of  Poseidon. 

Eretria.  This  city  was  second  only  to  Chalcis  in  importance  and  may 
lay  claim  with  reasonable  show  of  probability  to  the  following  series  of 
coins : — 


Circ.  B.  c.  600-480. 


Fig.  205. 


x 
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Bull’s  head,  facing. 

{Rev.  Num.,  1864,  PI.  VII.  10.) 
Gorgon-head.  (Fig.  205.) 

Id. 

Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XXII.  7,  8.) 
Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  V.  24.) 


Gorgon-head.  (Fig.  206.) 

Bull’s  head,  facing. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  V.  23.) 


Incuse  square  ....  EL  Diobol. 

Incuse  square,  diagonally  divided  . . 

At  Didr. 

Id.  At  Obol. 

Id.,  within  which,  lion’s  head,  facing  . 

At  Tetradr. 

Id At  Didr. 


Incuse  square,  within  which  Bull’s  head, 

facing At  Tetradr. 

Id.,  diagonally  divided  . . At  Didr. 


The  Gorgoneion  and  Bull's  head  may  he  symbols  of  the  worship  of 
Artemis  Amarynthia  {the  Refulgent ),  a Moon-goddess  whose  sanctuary 
near  Eretria  remained,  down  to  a late  date,  a kind  of  Amphictyonic 
centre  for  all  central  and  southern  Euboea. 


Circ.  B.  0.  480-445. 


The  new  issue  of  Eretrian  coins,  after  the  Persian  wars,  is  marked  by 
a change  of  fabric.  From  this  time  the  pieces  are  thinner,  flatter,  and 
more  spread,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  ^ or  fc|t.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XXIII.  1-6.) 


Fig.  207. 


Cow  scratching  herself,  on  her  back  a 
swallow. 

Id.,  no  swallow. 

Id. 

Head  of  bull  or  cow,  facing. 


Sepia  in  incuse  square  . At  Tetradr. 
(Fig.  207.) 


Id At  Didr. 

Id At  Dr. 

Id At  Diob.  and  Obol. 


As  on  the  coins  of  the  earliest  period,  the  cow  or  bull  may  be 
emblematical  of  moon-worship.  The  sepia  (rev9Cs)  points  to  the  cultus 
of  Poseidon.  This  creature  appears  to  have  been  the  well-known  and 
recognised  device  or  ‘ arms  ’ of  the  town  of  Eretria,  just  as  the  owl  was  of 
Athens;  for  Themistocles,  on  one  occasion,  mockingly  compared  the 


ERETRIA. 
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Eretrians  to  cuttle-fish  : rovs  ’Eperpieis  €tho,k<!)Tctu)v  e'A eyev  axrirep  reudiSas 
payaipav  p.(v  eyeiv  ^pbiav  8e  p.ij  e^eiy  (Plut.,  Apophth.  Reg.  et  Imp.  {1 hemist.), 
xiv. ; also  Vita  Themist.,  xi .). 

With  the  revolt  and  reconquest  of  Euboea  by  Athens  in  B.  c.  445,  the 
right  of  coinage  appoars  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  of 
the  island,  but  when  Euboea  regained  its  autonomy  in  B.C.  41 1 it  would 
seem  that  Eretria  became  the  place  of  mintage  of  a series  of  Federal 
coins  then  issued  with  the  epigraph  EYBOI,  EYB,  EY,  etc.,  though  with 
Eretrian  types.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XVII.  1 sqq.). 


Ox  recumbent. 

Head  of  nymph  Euboea. 
Id. 

Id. 

Bull’s  head,  facing. 

Bull  standing. 

Head  of  nymph. 


Circ.  B.  c.  411-336. 

Head  of  nymph  Euboea,  in  incuse  square 

At  184  grs. 1 

Head  and  neck  of  bull  At  Dr.  66  grs. 


Id At  \ Dr. 

Vine-branch  with  grapes  . At  Diobol. 

Sepia AE  -55 

Bunch  of  grapes AH  -6 

Bull’s  head  with  grapes  . . AH  -5 


In  the  Macedonian  period  there  are  no  Eretrian  coins,  but  after  the 
liberation  of  Greece  by  Flamininus,  they  again  became  plentiful.  Those 
of  silver  were  struck  in  the  name  of  Eretria,  but  the  bronze  coins  usually, 
but  not  always,  with  the  inscr.,  EYBOIEflN. 


Circ.  b.c. 

Bust  of  Artemis,  with  bow  and  quiver 
at  her  shoulder. 


Fig, 


Head  of  Artemis.  (Fig.  208.) 

Head  of  nymph. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XXIII.  11.) 
Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XXIII.  12.) 

Veiled  female  head. 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XXIII.  13.) 


197-146. 

ERETPIEflN  Ox  standing.  Magis- 
trate’s name.  The  whole  in  laurel 
wreath At  Tetradr. 


EPETPIEflN  Ox  recumbent.  Magis- 
trate’s name  ....  At  Octobols. 

EPETPIEflN  Vine-branch.  Magis- 
trate’s name  ....  At  Tetrob. 

EPETPIE.QN  Head  and  neck  of  bull. 
Magistrate’s  name  . . At  Triob. 

EPETPIEHN  Ox  recumbent.  Magis- 
trate’s name AS  *65 


_ 1S-1S  6 kno'vn  Euboean  coin  which  follows  the  Aeginetic  standard.  All  the  other 

t.  . 'Vr“18  aFe  of  the  Euboic  (Attic)  weight,  at  first  full,  and  from  B.c.  41 1 gradually  declining. 

n suggested  by  Prof.  Gardner  that  this  stater  may  be  in  reality  Cretan,  and  that  the 
legend  may  be  EYR  for  Europa,  and  not  EYB. 
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HUB  OF,  A. 


Bull  standing  or  recumbent,  and  star. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PL  XVII.  15,  16.) 
Veiled  female  head. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XVII.  17.) 

Id.,  facing.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XVII.  18.) 
Head  of  Hermes. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XVII.  19.) 


EYBOIEflN  Vine-branch  and  star 

M -65 

„ Bull  butting  . AS  -6 

„ Prow  . ...  AS  -6 

„ Ear  of  corn  . . IE  45 


Imperial  Times. 

Among  the  Imperial  coins  of  Eretria  the  only  one  which  calls  for 
remark  is  a coin  of  Commodus  (Num.  Cliron.,  O.  S.  vi.  p.  145),  on  the 
reverse  of  which  is  EPETPinN  and  a head  presenting  three  faces,  that 
in  the  middle  a female  front  face,  the  others,  right  and  left,  male  bearded 
profiles.  This  coin  is  suggestive  of  the  moon  in  its  three  phases,  and 
points  to  the  continuance  of  the  cultus  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  Eretria 
down  to  a very  late  date. 

Histiaea.  The  first  coins  which  can  be  with  certainty  attributed  to 
Histiaea  belong  to  the  half-century  before  Alexander.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  vines  which  had  obtained  for  the  town,  as  early  as 
Homer’s  days,  the  epithet  TroXwTcapvXos  occupy  an  important  place  on  the 
coins.  (R.  Weil,  Z.f.  N.,  i.  183.) 


Circ.  B.  C.  369-336. 

Head  of  Maenad,  wearing  vine-wreath.  I ST  I Bull,  and  vine  with  grapes 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  PI.  XXIV.  1.)  At  Dr. 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PL  XXIV.  3-5.)  „ Bull  or  bull’s  head  . . AS  • 5 


Circ.  b.c.  313-265. 


The  next  issue  of  Histiaean  coins  probably  took  place  after  the 
Euboean  towns  declared  themselves  independent  in  b.  c.  313,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  long  duration. 


Head  of  Maenad  with  vine-wreath,  her 
hair  in  sphendone. 

(Zeit.f.  Num.,  i.  p.  186.) 

Id.  (B.M.  Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  Pl.  XXIV.  6.) 
Id.  (Ibid.,  Pl.  XXIV.  8.) 

Head  of  Dionysos,  facing. 


ISTIAIEflN  Nymph  Histiaea  with  her 
name  ISTIAIA,  seated  on  stem  of 
galley  and  holding  a trophy-stand  . 

At  Octobol. 

Id.,  without  name  of  nymph  At  Tetrob. 
I ST  I Bull’s  head  , ...  AS  *6 

„ Vine-branch  . IE  -55 


Circ.  b.c.  197-146,  and  later (1). 

The  silver  coins  of  this  time  are  remarkably  abundant,  and  consist  of 
tetrobols  similar  in  type  to  those  of  the  previous  century,  but  very 
carelessly  executed  and  varying  in  weight  from  39  to  28  grs. ; the  head  of 
the  Maenad  is  almost  identical  with  the  contemporaneous  tetrobols  ot 
Macedonia,  struck  between  b.  C.  158  and  146  (p.  209).  In  the  Inventory  of 
Demares,  compiled  b.c.  185-180  (Bull.  Corr.  Ilell,  1882,  p.  35),  theso 
coins  are  called  'Ic maud  and  apyvpiov  'lanaUov.  For  varieties  see  B.  M. 
Cat.,  Cent.  Gr.,  Pl.  XXIV.  The  bronze  coins  of  this  period  are  the 

following: — 


ATTICA. 


309 


Head  of  Maenad. 
Similar. 

Female  head  (?). 


I IT  I Bull’s  head  . 

IITI AIEflN  Grapes 
Tripod 


. • ^ -55 
. . M -65 

. • & -45 


Uncertain,  probably  of  Euboea. 

Amphora  in  plain  circle. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  Y.  22.) 
Triskelis  in  plain  circle.  (Beuk,  p.  19.) 
Astragalos  in  plain  circle.  (Ibid.) 


Before  B.  C.  480. 

Incuse  square,  diagonally  divided  . . 

M Diclr. 

Jd HI  Didr.  and  % Dr. 

Id  ' HI  Didr. 


These  coins  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  with  the  Wheel,  attributed 
to  Chalcis,  the  Gorgoneion,  to  Eretria,  and  the  Horse,  to  Cyme,  etc. 

That  with  the  triskelis  for  type  may  however  be  Lycian. 


ATTICA. 

Beuld,  E.,  Monnaies  d'Atlienes,  Paris,  185S. 

Rathgeber,  G.,  Silberne  Munzen  der  Athenaier,  Weissens^e,  1858. 

Grotefend,  C.  L.,  Chronologische  Anordnung  d.  Athenische  Silbermunzen,  Hanover,  1872. 

Droysen,  J.  G.,  Zum  Miinzivesen  Athens  (K.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Berlin),  1882. 

Athens.  Theseus,  according  to  Athenian  tradition,  was  the  first  who 
caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  Attica,  and  Plutarch  ( Thes . 35)  asserts  that 
these  coins  were  impressed  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  eKo^e  Kal  v6p.iap.a 
fiovv  eyyapd£as.  See  also  Pollux  (ix.  60)  and  Schol.  in  Arist.,  Av.  1106, 
T]  y\av£  im  yapayp.aTOs  rjv  TeTpabpayjxov,  o>s  <bt \6yopos'  eii\i]6r]  be  to  vofuap-a 
to  TeTpabpa\p.ov  tots  [17]  yAav£.  i)v  yap  yA.a,C£  ei TL(rr]p.ov  k<xl  Ttpocronrov 
’AOpvas,  t&v  irpoTepcov  bibpaxp.cov  ovtcov  eTtivqpLOv  be  (3ovv  eyovTaxv  h 

This  statement  of  Philochorus,  an  Athenian  antiquary  of  the  third 
century  b.  c.,  seems  to  have  been  accepted  without  sufficient  enquiry, 
both  by  Plutarch  and  Pollux. 

Philochorus  himself,  as  Leake  has  suggested,  may  not  improbably  have 
been  misled  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  well-known  proverb 
fiovs  e-nl  yAdxro-rj  BefipKev  (Aesch.,  Agam.  35;  Theogn.  813),  a saying  which 
may  well  have  been  more  ancient  than  the  use  of  coined  money,  and  may 
date  from  the  age  when  cattle  was  the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange,  as 
was  the  case  in  Attica  down  to  a comparatively  recent  period,  for  Solon 
was  the  first  to  commute  into  money  values  the  fines  of  oxen  and  sheep 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Draco.  (Lenormant,  Mon.  dans  V Ant.,  i.  77.) 

Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  money  was  current  in  Attica 
before  Solon’s  time,  although  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  money 
was  Attic  money.  On  the  contrary  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  Aeginetic,  for  it  is  implied  by  Androtion  (Plut.,  Sol.  1 5)  that  Solon 
caused  drachms  to  be  coined  of  lighter  weight  than  those  previously 
current,  so  that  100  new  drachms  were  equivalent  in  value  to  seventy- 
three  old  ones.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  proportion  between  the 
• Attic  drachms  of  67-5  grs.  and  average  Aeginetic  staters  of  rather  over 
9°  grs-  (73  : 100  : : ^7-5  : 92-4)5  the  Attic  mina  being  to  the  Aeginetic  as 
100  : 137.  See  also  Boeckh.,  C.  I.  G.,  133.  § 4,  where,  in  a decree  dating 
from  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  Athenian  commercial  mina  is  fixed  at 


Some  Numismatists  are  of  opinion  that  the  coins  referred  to  by  Philochorus  are  the 
dulrachms  with  a bull’s  head  upon  them,  attributed  in  this  work  to  Euboea.  That  these  and 
the  rest  of  the  early  Euboean  coins  circulated  in  Attica  side  by  side  with  the  Solonian  ‘ owls  ’ is 
h'ghly  probable,  but  that  they  were  the  coins  of  Solon’s  time,  and  that  the  owl  coinage  was  first 
introduced  by  Hippias  I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe. 
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ATTICA. 


138  drachms,  ayirco  8e  koX  f)  \xva  ?/  e pLiropcK-q  Srecfravipfiopov  bpaypas  (Karov 
rpiaKovra  Kal  oktu)  7 rpbs  ra  crraOpia  ra  e v t<3  apyvpoKOTu'up. 

The  ’2iTe(pavTj(f)6pov  b pay  pal  here  mentioned  are  ordinary  drachms  of  the 
Attic  standard,  so  called  because  the  mint  was  attached  to  a shrine  of 
Theseus,  the  traditional  inventor  of  coinage,  who  was  represented  holding 
a wreath  in  his  hand,  and  was  popularly  known  as  the  Hero  Stephane- 
phoros.  Here  the  official  standards  of  weight  were  kept.  From  this 
inscription  we  also  gather  that  the  Aeginetic  standard  continued  to  be 
used  at  Athens  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions,  although  it  had  been 
abandoned  for  the  coinage. 

The  new  standard  introduced  by  Solon  in  place  of  the  Aeginetic  has 
been  convincingly  proved  by  Mommsen  (Mon.  Rom.  lid.  Blacas,  i.  p.  29 
sqq. ; 73  sq.)  to  have  been  the  Euboi’c,  and  henceforth  Euboean  coins 
would  circulate  freely  in  Attica,  side  by  side  with  the  new  Attic  money. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  Chalcis  (p.  303)  and  Eretria  that 
the  use  of  gold  or  electrum  was  not  unknown  in  Euboea,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Athens  also,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century, 
may  have  struck  small  electrum  coins,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  Beul6, 
p.  64,  No.  1 ; see  also  Koehler,  Munzfunde  avf  Euboea  in  the  Mitth.  d.  Arch. 
Inst.,  ix.  359. 

Owl  to  left.  | Incuse  square,  irregularly  divided  . . 

El.  2 1 grs. 

The  monetary  scale  used  for  Athenian  silver  coins  comprised  the 
following  denominations : — 


Dekadraclimon 

= 

10 

Dr., 

wt. 

675  grs. 

Tetradrackmon 

= 

4 

5 5 

55 

270 

55 

Didrachmon 

2 

55 

55 

135 

55 

Drachme 

= 

1 

55 

55 

67-5 

55 

Pentobolon 

ZZZ 

5 

Ob., 

55 

56-25 

55 

Aristopb.,  Eq.,  798. 

Tetrobolon 

— 

4 

)> 

55 

45- 

55 

Pollux,  ix.  63. 

Triobolon  = •§• 

Dr.  or  3 

55 

55 

33-75 

55 

Ibid. 

Diobolon 

— 

2 

55 

55 

22-5 

55 

Ibid. 

Triberuiobolion 

— 

55 

55 

16-87 

55 

Ibid. 

Obolos 

— 

1 

55 

55 

11-25 

55 

Tritemorion 

— 

3 

T 

55 

55 

8-45 

55 

Pollux,  ix.  65. 

Hemiobolion 

: 

\ 

55 

»5 

5-62 

55 

Xen.,  Anab.,  i.  5.  6; 
554- 

Tribemitartemorion  = 

3. 

8 

55 

55 

4-2 

55 

Tetartemorion 

= 

1 

T 

55 

55 

2-8 

55 

Pollux,  ix.  65. 

Hemitartemorion 

— 

1 

S 

55 

55 

i-4 

55 

The  coins  of  Athens  are  remarkable  for  their  uniformity  of  style  and 
type.  There  are  nevertheless  certain  well  marked  variations  which 
enable  us  to  classify  them  in  the  following  periods. 


Circ.  B.  c.  590-525. 


* !g 


Fig.  209. 


ATHENS  ( OLD  STYLE). 
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Head  of  Athena  of  rude  archaic  style 
with  large  prominent  eye,  wearing 
round  earring  and  close-fitting 
crested  helmet,  plain  but  for  a sim- 
ple volute  ornament  behind.  The 
hair  is  usually  combed  over  the  fore- 
head, each  separate  lock  ending  in  a 
twisted  curl : fabric  globular. 

Id. 


Janiform  heads  of  archaic  style  wear- 
ing earrings,  hair  bound  with  taenia. 
Head  of  Athena  of  archaic  style,  in 
close-fitting  helmet. 


AOE  or  A©E  Incuse  square,  within 
which,  owl  r.,  head  facing,  and  wings 
closed.  Behind,  olive-spray.  (Fig. 
200.I At  Tetradr. 


AOE  Incuse  square,  within  which 
female  head  i\,  of  archaic  style. 
Hair  clubbed  at  back  of  neck  and 
bound  with  taenia  . . AR  Triobol. 

AOE  Head  of  Athena  in  close-fitting 
crested  helmet  . . AR  Trihemiob. 

AOE  Incuse  square,  in  which  owl  and 
olive-spray  . . . . . AR  Obol. 


The  coins  of  this  first  class  do  not  seem  to  have  been  struck  in  large 
numbers  much  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Among  the  most  archaic 
specimens,  however,  there  are  doubtless  some  which  are  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Solon.  Throughout  this  period  (b.  c.  590-525)  it  would  appear 
that  the  two  forms  O and  © were  both  in  use,  though  the  former  is  by 
far  the  commoner  even  on  the  most  archaic  specimens  (cf.  Droysen, 
Zum  Munzwesen  Athens , p.  9,  1882). 


Circ.  B.c.  525-430. 

In  Aristot.,.  Oecon.,  ii.  5,  it  is  stated  that  Hippias  called  in  the  money 
then  current  in  Athens,  and  reissued  it  with  a new  type,  to  be  vopLLo-p.a  to 
ov  AOrjvaLoLS  ab6iap.ov  eirotricrev'  Ta£as  be  np-^v  eneAevcre  npos  clvtov  ava- 
KOfXL^eLv’  crvveAdovTcov  b £ eirl  rw  Ko\\rai  eTepov  yjapaKTppa  e£ebu><e  to  avTo 
apyvpLov.  This  statement  is  by  some  thought  to  refer  to  the  first  issue  of 
Athenian  coins  with  the  head  of  Pallas  and  the  owl.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  money  called  in  was 
the  extremely  archaic  coinage  above  described,  which  by  its  rudeness 
might  naturally  offend  the  artistic  taste  of  the  Peisistratidae.  The  erepos 
XapaKTt]p  introduced  by  Hippias  may  therefore  have  been  the  following : — 


Fm.  210. 
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Head  of  Athena  of  refined  archaic 
style,  her  helmet  adorned  in  front 
with  three  olive-leaves  erect,  and 
at  the  hack  with  a floral  scroll,  the 
hair  neatly  arranged  in  wavy  hands 
across  the  temples. 


AGE  Incuse  square,  within  which  owl 
facing,  with  spread  wings.  To  1., 
olive-spray.  (Fig.  210.)  . . . . 

At  Dekadrachm. 


Fig.  211. 


Id.  (Fig.  2 1 1.) 


Id.  (Fig.  212.) 


Id.  (Fig.  213.) 


Id.  (Fig.  214.) 
Id. 


AGE  Incuse  square,  within  which  owl 
r.,  head  facing,  wings  closed,  behind 
crescent-moon  and  olive-spray . . 

At  Tetradrachm. 


Fig.  212. 

! AGE  Id.. 


At  Didrachm. 


Fig.  213. 

| AGE  Id.,  hut  no  crescent  At  Drachm. 


Fig.  214. 

AGE  Incuse  circle,  owl  facing,  wings 
closed,  between  olive-branches  . . 

At  Triobol. 

AGE  Incuse  circle,  owl  facing,  wings 
02>en,  above,  olive-spray  . . . . 

At  Trihemiob. 


ATHENS  ( OLE  STYLE). 
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1(1  AOE  Incuse  circle,  two  owls  r.  and  1., 

between  them,  olive-spray  . . . . 

Al  Trihemiob. 

jd  AOE  Incuse  square,  owl  r.,  behind, 

olive-leaf  and  berry  . . At  Obol. 

Id>  AOE  Id At  Hemiobol. 

On  the  coins  of  this  period  the  eye  of  the  goddess  is  always  shown  in 
the  archaic  style,  as  if  seen  from  the  front.  On  the  earlier  specimens  the 
work  is  delicate  and  in  the  purest  archaic  taste.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  period  it  becomes  coarser,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  archaism  is  of 
the  conventional  kind  which  archaeologists  distinguish  by  the  term 
‘ archaistic.’ 


Give.  B.  c.  430-350. 
Gold. 


Fig.  215. 


Head  of  Athena  of  fully  developed 
style,  but  rough  and  careless  execu- 
tion, the  eye  in  profile.  The  deco- 
rations of  the  helmet  as  on  coins  of 
previous  period. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id.  (Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  vi.  210.) 

Id. 


AOE  Owl  r.,  wings  closed  behind, 
crescent  and  olive-spray.  In  front, 
kalathos.  On  some  specimens  traces 
of  incuse  square.  (Fig.  215.)  . 

iff  (xpV(T°ilS  (TTClTrjp)  133  grs. 

AOE  Owl  on  olive-branch  . . . . 

iff  ( xpvarov  dpuxprj)  66  gl’S. 

AOE  Owl  facing,  wings  open,  beneath, 
kalathos  iff  (ypucroC  Tpi<x>(3o\ov)  33  grs. 

AOE  Owl  and  kalathos 

iff  ( exrr])  2 2 gl'S. 

AOE  Two  owls  with  olive-branch  be- 
tween them  . . iff  (eicrr;)  2 2 gl'S. 

AOE  Owl  on  olive-branch  . . . . 

iff  (JlplfKTOv)  I I gl'S. 


Silver. 


Head  of  Athena  exactly  resembling 
that  on  the  gold  coins. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


AOE  Owl  of  rough  careless  work, 
behind,  olive-spi'ay  and  crescent  . 

At  Tetradrachm. 

AOE  Id At  Drachm. 

AOE  Owl  facing,  wings  closed,  between 
olive-branches  ...  At  Triobol. 

AOE  Owl  with  two  bodies  and  one 
head,  in  field,  olive-spray  At  Diobol. 

AOE  Incuse  square,  within  which  four 
crescents,  back  to  back  . At  Obol. 
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Head  of  Athena  exactly  resembling  that 
on  the  gold  coins. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


AOE  Three  crescents,  horns  inwards  . 

At  Tritemorion. 
AOE  Incuse  square,  owl  within  three 
crescents  ...  At  Tritemorion. 
AOE  Incuse  square,  kalathos  . . . 

At  Trihemitartemorion. 
AOE  Incuse  square,  crescent  . . . 

At  Tetartemorion. 
AOE  Owl  between  olive-branches  . 

At  Hemitartemorion. 


Some  of  the  smaller  divisions  may  belong  to  the  previous  period. 

The  tetradrachms  of  this  time  are  very  carelessly  executed,  and  still 
more  carelessly  struck,  the  impression  of  the  die  being  frequently  half 
off  the  coin.  All  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  exigencies  of  a time 
of  war.  The  annual  expenditure  in  armaments  of  every  description,  both 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  later,  necessitated  a coinage  on  a vast 
scale,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  coins  should  bear  the  marks  of 
wholesale  manufacture. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  at  what  precise  time,  within  the  above  limits, 
the  gold  money  of  Athens  was  issued.  Aristophanes  {Ran.  720  et  Schol.) 1 
apparently  alluding  to  an  issue  of  gold  money  at  Athens,  contrasts  it 
with  the  good  silver  coin  of  former  times,  and  calls  it  ‘ wretched  copper,’ 
and  the  Scholiast  to  this  passage  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus 
and  Philochorus,  that  the  gold  was  issued  in  B.c.  407,  and  that  it  was 
much  alloyed.  Aristophanes’  words  are,  however,  anything  but  clear, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  been  alluding  to  the  new 
bronze  coins  first  issued  the  year  before  the  Frogs  was  acted,  the 
expression  to  kcllvov  xpvaLov  might  just  as  easily  be  applied  ironically  to 
bronze  as  \oKkLov  to  gold. 

In  any  case  the  base  gold  coins,  if  any  such  were  indeed  issued,  must 
have  been  soon  called  in  again,  for  none  of  them  are  now  extant. 

The  Attic  gold  coins  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  probably  somewhat 
later  than  most  of  the  silver  money  of  the  period  now  under  consideration. 
The  year  B.c.  394,  when  Athens,  under  the  administration  of  Conon,  had 
recovered  much  of  her  former  prosperity,  seems  on  the  whole  the  most 
likely  date  of  their  issue. 


Bronze. 


Head  of  Athena  as  on  the  silver  and 
gold  money. 


AOE  Owl  with  two  bodies  and  one 
head,  in  field,  olive-spray.  Symbol: 
on  some  specimens,  kalathos  . AH  -5 


1 UoWaKis  y J)puv  t8o£ev  77  nor  19  ntnovOivai 

raind v t s re  twv  noXnuiv  tovs  KaXovs  t(  KayaOoiis,  ’ 

ts  Tf  t &px<uov  vopuopa,  ical  to  icaivdv  -^pvalov. 

O vrt  yap  rovToiatv  ovaiv  ov  KfKiBtyXfvpilvois, 
u\Xa  icaXX'iOTOif  anavTaiv,  ws  S oicei,  voputrpiaTaiv, 
ical  povois  iipdtus  Koneim,  Kal  ictKajHaivicrpiivoii, 
tv  Tt  to  19  "EXXijai  xal  T019  PapBapoun  navraxov, 

\ puipt 6’  ovSlv,  dAAd  tovtoij  rofs  novrjpois 
Xdh  Tt  Kal  npuiijv  Konttai  tu>  xaKiouv  Koppan. 


ATHENS  ( OLD  STYLE). 
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These  bronze  coins  are  identical  in  type  with  the  diobols,  and  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  period.  The  Scholiast  (in  Arist.,  Ran.,  1.  c.)  says 
that  bronze  coins  were  struck  at  Athens  under  the  archonship  of  Callias 
(b.  c.  406),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been  originally 
issued  as  money  of  necessity,  legally  equivalent  to  the  silver  diobols. 
In  this  case  they  would  serve  to  explain  another  passage  in  Aristophanes 
[Eccl.,  816  sqq.)  where  he  alludes  to  a recent  proclamation  by  which  the 
use  of  bronze  coins  was  made  illegal,  and  a silver  currency  reverted  to. 
This  demonetization  of  bronze  probably  took  place  about  b.c.  394  [Rev. 
Num.,  1851,  p.  107),  for  the  Ekklesiazusae  was  exhibited  in  B.C.  39a. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-322. 


In  this  period  there  appears  to  have  been  a great  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  money  coined  at  Athens.  Such  a diminution  is  only  natural 
at  a time  when  Athens  had  ceased  to  be  the  leading  state  in  Greece. 
The  Macedonian  tetradrachms  of  Philip  and  Alexander  were  gradually 
superseding  those  of  Athens  as  the  international  currency  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  few  examples  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
this  time  are  distinguished  by  the  constant  presence  of  an  adjunct 


symbol  in  the  field  of  the  reverse, 
the  universal  custom  of  the  age. 

Head  of  Athena  of  later  style  than 
those  previously  described.  Helmet 
decorated  with  upright  olive-leaves 
and  floral  scroll. 

Head  of  Athena  wearing  long  earring, 
helmet  decorated  in  front  with 
olive-leaves,  and  at  the  back  with 
aplustre. 

Head  of  Athena  in  crested  Corinthian 
helmet. 

Head  of  Athena  in  Attic  helmet  with- 
out olive-leaves. 


In  this  peculiarity  they  conform  to 

AGE  Owl,  as  before. 

Symbols:  Bull’s  head  in  profile. 

Bull’s  head  filleted,  facing. 
Fulmen  and  crescent. 

At  Tetradrachms. 

AGE  Owl,  as  before  (or  on  rudder). 
Symbols : Y. 

Trident. 

Stern  of  galley. 

Head  of  Medusa. 

At  Drachms. 

AGE  Owl  with  open  wings  towards  r. 
Symbol:  Amphora. 

At  Pentobol. 

AGE  Two  owls  face  to  face  .... 

At  Tetrob. 

AGE  Owl  facing,  wings  closed,  between 
olive-branches  ....  At  Triob. 


The  bronze  money  now  begins  for  the  first  time  to  be  issued  in  larger 
quantities.  The  following  types  are  all  apparently  earlier  than  the 
conquest  of  Athens  by  the  Macedonians  after  the  Lamian  war. 


Head  of  Athena  in  Attic  helmet  with- 
out olive-leaves. 

Id. 

Id.  (head  1.) 

Id. 


AGE  Two  owls  face  to  face,  in  olive- 
wreath.  Symbols:  kalathos,  ple- 

mochoe,  grain  of  corn  . . . AH  -eje; 

AGE  Owl JE  .45 

AGE  Owl  facing  between  olive- 

branches  JE  .35 

AGH  Owl  in  olive-wreath  . . JE  -6 
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The  coins  last  described  with  A OH  in  place  of  AOE  are  the  only  ones 
on  which  the  H occurs  until  the  time  of  the  Empire. 


Head  of  Athena  in  Corinthian  helmet. 
Id. 

Head  of  Athena  in  Attic  helmet,  with 
three  olive-leaves  in  front. 

Head  of  Athena  in  Corinthian  helmet. 
Triptolemos  in  car,  drawn  by  winged 
serpents. 

Two  pigs. 


A-O  Owl  in  corn- wreath  . . JE  ■ 5 

AOE  Owl.  Symbol:  wreath  or  cornu- 

copiae JE  5 

AOE  Owl  towards  r.,  wings  open,  in 
front,  plemochoe  or  amphora.  JE  -75 

AOE  Id JE  -6 

AOE  Pig  standing  on  torch,  symbol  in 

ex.  plemochoe JE  -55 

AOE  Torch  in  wreath  . . . JE  .55 


These  two  last  types  refer  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mystei'ies,  on  the  occasion  of  which  a solemn  procession  travelled  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  the  sacred  way.  Cf.  also  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr., 
p.  151  sqq. 


b.  c.  322-220. 

After  the  Lamian  war  and  the  submission  of  Athens  to  Antipater  the 
coins  of  Athens  of  the  Old  Style  ceased  to  be  issued,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Athens  was  at  that  time  deprived  of  the  right  of  coining 
money  in  her  own  name.  This  privilege  she  did  not  recover  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  (circ.  b.  c.  220),  as  will  become  apparent 
by  a minute  consideration  of  the  coins  of  the  New  Style. 


Athenian  coins  of  the  New  Style  circ.  b.  c.  220-86. 


Head  of  Athena  Partlienos,  r.,  wearing 
earring,  necklace,  and  helmet  with 
triple  crest  adorned  in  front  with 
the  foreparts  of  four  or  more  horses 
abreast,  on  the  side  with  a running 
griffin  or  Pegasos,  and  on  the  back 
with  a scroll  resembling  an  aplustre : 
border  of  dots. 


AOE  (or  AGE)  [except  in  Class  I] 
Owl  r.,  head  facing,  wings  closed, 
standing  on  amphora  lying  on  its 
side ; the  whole  in  olive-wreath : 
in  the  field  at  first  two  monograms 
and  later  two  or  three  magistrates’ 
names,  and  a symbol.  On  the  am- 
phora there  is  usually  a letter  (A-M), 
and  as  a rule  there  are  two  or  more 
letters  beneath  the  amphora  . 

At  Tetradr.,  Drachms,  and  Triobols. 


This  coinage  falls  into  106  series  easily  distinguished  by  the  names 
(or  monograms)  of  the  two  magistrates  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of 
the  field  on  either  side  of  the  owl  on  the  reverse. 

The  1 06  series  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 


Class  I. 


b. c.  220-196. 


Class  II. 


B.  C. 


B.  C. 


B.  C. 


196-186. 

186-146. 

146-86. 


{ 

{ 


Class  III. 
Class  IV. 

Class  V. 
Class  VI. 
Class  VII. 


Without  AOE,  two  monograms.  Work  good. 
2 series. 

AOE  0 AEMO£,  no  names.  Work  good. 

x series. 

AOE,  two  monograms.  Work  good.  17  series. 
AOE,  two  names  abbreviated.  Work  good. 
9 series. 

AOE,  three  names.  Work  good.  27  series. 
AOE,  three  names.  Work  rough.  19  series. 
AOE,  two  names.  Work  l'ough.  31  series. 
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The  head  of  Athena  on  the  coins  of  the  new  style  is  almost  certainly 
copied  from  that  of  the  colossal  chryselephantine  statue  by  Pheidias  in 
the  Parthenon.  Pausanias  describing  this  figure  (i.  24.  5)  says  that  on 
each  side  of  the  helmet  was  a griffin,  and  in  the  midst  a sphinx.  The 
griffin,  sometimes  replaced  by  a Pegasos,  appears  on  the  coins,  but  not 
the  sphinx.  In  its  place  are  the  foreparts  of  four  or  more  horses  which 
Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  the  die-engraver  would 
hardly  have  placed  there  had  they  not  been  conspicuous  in  that  position 
on  his  model.  Here,  as  on  most  other  copies  of  statues  or  heads,  of 
statues  on  coins,  the  artist  has  been  content  to  reproduce  the  general 
aspect  of  the  original  and  to  retain  only  so  much  of  the  detail  as  he 
could  conveniently  accommodate  to  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal. 

In  fabric  these  late  Athenian  tetradrachms  betray  their  date  by  their 
large  size  and  flat  out-spread  style,  which  only  came  into  vogue  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  as  well  as  by  their  reduced  weight,  which 
seldom  exceeds  260  grs.  The  two  magistrates’  names  which  stand  first  on 
the  coins  are  annual  magistrates,  and  to  one  of  them  belongs  the  accessory 
symbol  in  the  field.  The  third  name  in  Classes  V and  YI  changes  as 
many  as  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  during  which  the  two 
others  remained  in  office,  and,  as  a rule,  the  letter  on  the  amphora 
changes  with  every  change  of  the  third  magistrate’s  name.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  inferred  that  the  third  magistrate  was  elected  in  rotation  from 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  that  the  letters  on  the  amphora  A,  B,  T,  A, 
E,  Z,  H,  O,  I,  K,  A,  M,  indicate  the  twelve  periods  of  about  a month  each 
during  which  the  twelve  tribes  prytanized  in  succession.  The  letters 
beneath  the  amphora  are  supposed  to  stand  for  the  initials  of  the  names 
of  the  officinae  or  workshops  in  the  mint  from  which  the  coins  were 
issued. 

With  regard  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  106  series,  it 
should  be  observed  that  there  are  only  four  of  which  the  dates  can  be 
accurately  fixed ; these  are — 

(1)  ANTIOXOZ— KAPAIXOI  (Class  V).  Symbol,  Elephant , to  the 
year  b.  c.  1 76,  when  Antiochus,  afterwards  Antiochus  IY  of  Syria,  was 
in  Athens,  for  to  him  the  Syrian  symbol,  the  elephant,  clearlv  refers 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LY.  33). 

(2)  BAIIAE[YS]  MIOPAAATH2— APIZTinN  (Class  YII).  Symbol, 
Star  and  crescents , to  B.  c.  88  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LXV.  14). 

(3)  APISTIUN  cj)l AflN  (Class  VI).  Symbol,  Eegasos  drinking,  to 
B.  C.  87. 

/T)  (4)  AriEAAIKnN-rOPriAI  (Class  VI).  Symbol,  Griffin,  to  b.c.  86 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LXV.  15).  ^ 5 

. second  of  these,  series  can  only  have  been  issued  when  Athens 
joined  the  cause  of  Mithradates  against  Rome,  b.c.  88.  Aristion,  the 
partizan  of  Mithradates  (Paus.,  i.  20.  5),  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens 

in  b.c.  87,  and  Apellicon,  the  peripatetic  philosopher,  was  his  friend 
and  accomplice. 

A\e  thus  get  two  fixed  points,  b.c.  176  and  b.  c.  88-86,  round  which  to 
group  by  analogy  of  style  the  106  series  which  have  come  down  to  us 
and  ol  these  106  series  there  are  none  that  can  be  positively  asserted  to 
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be  later  than  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla  in  n.  c.  86,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  from  thirty  to  forty  series,  Classes  I,  II  (?),  Ill,  IV,  and 
part  of  V,  which  are  evidently  earlier  than  b.  c.  176.  This  brings  us  up 
to  about  B.  c.  216,  or  let  us  say  220,  as  the  starting-point  of  the  coins  of 
the  new  style.  The  remaining  series,  sixty  to  seventy  in  number,  of 
Classes  V,  VI,  and  VII,  would  fall  into  the  ninety  years  between  b.C.  176 
and  86.  The  total  number  of  106  series  would  therefore  cover  a period 
of  about  134  years  (from  circ.  B.  c.  220  to  86),  leaving  a margin  of  about 
twenty-eight  series  which  future  discoveries  may  possibly  bring  to  light. 

As  a probable  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Athenian  coins  of  the 
new  style,  I would  therefore  propose  the  following.  In  each  period  the 
series  are  arranged  alphabetically,  as  it  is  manifestly  quite  impossible  to 
attempt  an  exact  attribution  within  the  limits  of  each  period. 

Period  I.  b.  c.  220-196  (21  years,  20  series),  Classes  I— III. 

Already  as  early  as  B.C.  228  Athens  had  entered  into  very  friendly 
relations  with  Rome,  and  about  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  a foedus 
aequum  between  the  two  cities  was  concluded  (cf.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.  53, 
Hertzberg,  Gesch.  Gr.,  i.  p.  45,  note  53),  in  consequence  of  which  it  may 
well  have  been  that  Athens  resumed  her  ancient  right  of  striking  silver 
money,  a right  which  throughout  the  period  of  Macedonian  dominion  she 
had  been  precluded  from  exercising. 


(1)  In  field,  two  monograms.  (2)  In  field,  two  trophies.  (This  series, 
which  is  of  rude  work,  may  however  be  of  later  date;  see  Von  Sallet’s 
remarks,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  xii.  p.  381,  where  he  gives  plausible  reasons  for 
attributing  it  to  the  year  b.  c.  86.) 

Class  II,  AOE  0 AEM0£  (3)  in  field  symbol,  Harmodius  naked,  wielding 
sword  and  holding  sheath.  {Zeit.f.  Num.,  xiii.  PI.  III.  4.) 

The  three  known  specimens  of  this  series  were  discovered  in  1883  at 
Carystus  in  Euboea.  U.  Kohler  [Zeit.f.  Num.,  xii.  p.  103)  is  of  opinion 
that  this  coin  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  Athenian  autonomy,  circ. 
B.  c.  86 ; but  as  both  style  and  fabric  seem  to  me  to  bear  a closer 
resemblance  to  the  series  with  monograms  than  to  the  smaller  and 
rougher  pieces  of  the  age  of  Mithradates,  I have  preferred  to  include  it 
among  the  earlier  issues  of  the  new  Athenian  currency,  although  I do 
not  deny  that  the  execution  of  the  head  of  Athena  is  more  careless  than 
that  of  the  other  series  of  this  period. 


Class  I,  without  AOE. 


Fig.  216. 
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Class  III,  AOE.  In  field,  two  monograms,  and  following  symbols. 

(4)  Trophy.  (5)  Columnar  Hermes.  (6)  Plemochoe.  (7) ^Rudder. 
(8)  Thyrsos.  (9)  Club.  (10)  Cornucopiae.  (11)  Ear  of  corn  (Fig.  216). 
(12)  Pile!  of  the  Dioskuri.  (13)  Two  serpents.  (14)  Nike.  (15)  Eagle. 
(16)  Cicada.  (17)  Aplustre.  (18)  No  symbol,  one  of  the  monograms 
sometimes  resolved  into  the  letters  <I>ANI[A£.  (19)  IIOAY — Tl,  and 
monogram,  Palm.  (20)  AH— AYII,  and  monogram,  Forepart  of  horse. 

Amphora-letters  from  A to  M occur  on  series  1,  5,  8,  n,  13,  15,  16,  17, 
19  (on  this  series  to  1.  of  owl),  and  20,  and  mint-letters  on  8,  11,  15,  17, 
19,  and  20. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  twenty  series  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  series  2 and  3)  with  monograms,  and  of  large  out- 
spread dimensions,  and  (for  the  time)  good  style,  precede  those  which 
follow  on  which  the  magistrates’  names  are  written  at  greater  length.  It 
is  noticeable  that  on  series  13, 16,  17,  and  19,  the  amphora  numerals  run  up 
to  M (12),  whence  we  may  infer  that  those  series  are  subsequent  to  the 
creation  of  the  tribe  called  Attalis,  in  honour  of  Attalus  of  Pergamus, 
which  is  supposed  by  Grotefend  to  have  raised  the  number  of  Athenian 
tribes  to  twelve  (circ.  B.  C.  200)  from  eleven,  at  which  it  had  stood  since 
B.  c.  265.  Grotefend’s  arrangement  ( Chron . Anord.  d.  At/ten.  Silbermunzen ) 
cannot,  however,  be  used  in  support  of  this  theory. 


Period  II.  b.  c.  196-186  (10  years,  9 series). 


Class  IY,  AGE.  Two  names  abbreviated. 

The  following  nine  series,  on  which  the  monograms  are  resolved  into 
two  much  abbreviated  names,  form  the  link  between  the  coins  of 
Classes  I and  III,  with  monograms,  and  those  with  three  magistrates’ 
names  (Class  Y).  In  fabric  and  style  they  resemble  the  coins  of 
Class  III. 


(1)  AAEI — HAIO 
^ / AMMfl — AIO 

(3)  >5  » 

(4)  r AAY — EXE 

(5)  AHMH— IEPH 

(6)  AIO<t>A — AIOAO 

(7)  KTHZI — EYM  A 

(8)  X API — HP  A 

(9)  MIKI— OEOcfiPA 


Symbol : Trident. 

.,  Plemochoe. 

„ None. 

„ Cornucopiae. 

„ Head  of  Helios. 

,,  Helmet. 

„ Apollo  standing  (Pans.,  i.  3.  4). 

,,  Nike. 

„ Cock  and  palm. 

„ Nike  in  quadriga. 


These  nine  series  have  as  a rule  both  amphora-numerals  and  mint- 
letters.  The  magistrate  MIKI[HN]  of  series  9 is  probably  Micion,  the 
son  of  Eurycleides,  whose  name  occurs  as  a victor  with  the  quadriga  in 
an  inscription  of  which  the  date  is  B.  c.  194  (Rangabe,  ii.  962  ; cf.  Grote- 
lend  m P/iiloloy.,  28,  73).  Both  this  man  and  Eurycleides,  whose  names 
occur  on  coins  more  than  once  in  the  next  period,  are  doubtless  descendants 
ol  the  more  famous  Athenian  orators,  Eurycleides  and  Micion,  mentioned 
by  I lutarch  ( Arat .,  41),  Polybius  (v.  106),  and  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  4). 
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Period  III.  B.  c.  186-146  (40  yearn,  27  series). 
Class  V,  AOE,  Three  names.;  work  good. 


Fig.  217. 

Introduction  about  this  time  of  the  custom  of  placing  the  name  of 
a third  magistrate  on  the  coins.  Style  good.  Fabric  somewhat  less 
spread  than  in  the  previous  Classes. 

(1)  AMMflNlOZ — KAAAIAZ.  Symbol:  Two  torches. 

This  Ammonius  is  probably  identical  with  the  AMMH-  of  Class  IV. 


(2)  ANTIOXOZ — K APAIXOZ  Elephant  (Fig.  217). 

The  Antioclius  of  this  series  has  been  identified  with  Antiochus,  after- 
wards the  IVth  of  Syria  (Theos,  Epiphanes),  who  was  residing  at  Athens 
for  some  time  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  B.  c.  1 75. 


(3)  APIZT04>— HPA 

(4)  A<t>POAIZI  — AriOAHZIZ 

(5)  Ad>POAIZI  — AIOTE 

(6)  AXAIOZ— HAI 

(7)  AAMfiN- ZDZIKPATHZ 

(8)  AIOTE — riOZEl 

(9)  AIONYZI—  AIONYZI 

(10)  AIOTI  MOZ — MAT  AZ 

(11)  AHPOOE— AI04> 

(12)  EniTENHZ— ZHZANAPOZ 

(13)  EYBOYAI AHZ — AT AOOKAHZ 

(14)  EYMHAOZ— KAAAIcPHN 

(15)  EYPYK  AEI  AHZ — API  APAOHZ 


Club,  bow,  and  quiver. 

Nike  stephanephoros. 

Double  cornucopiae. 

Cornucopiae  and  ear  of  corn. 

Quiver  and  bow. 

Dionysos  (Melpomenos  V). 

Helios  in  quadriga. 

No  symbol. 

Forepart  of  lion. 

Eagle  on  fulmen. 

Artemis  Brauronia  with  stag  beside 
her  (Paus.,  i.  23.  7). 

Woman  standing  with  cornucopiae. 
The  three  Charites. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLII.  22.) 


This  Eurycleides  seems  to  be  the  son  of  Micion  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  ( Philistor , iv.  p.  343)  among  other  contributors  to  some  public 
fund  at  Athens,  circ.  B.  C.  190,  Mt/ctW  KrjQicnevs  A /cat  virep  tov  iov 
Eu/m/cAeftmu  /cat  tov  vibov  Mt/aWo?.  It  appears  that  the  families  of  Eury- 
cleides and  Micion  were  closely  related,  and  that  in  both  the  two  names 
recur  in  each  successive  generation  (Grotefend,  Athermche  Silbermunzen , 
p.  15,  note,  where  other  references  will  be  found).  The  symbol  on  this 
coin  has  been  identified  with  the  group  of  the  three  Charites  by  the 
philosopher  Socrates.  Paus.,  i.  22.  8 ; ix.  35.  7 : Beule,  p.  298. 

(16)  IDIAOZ— EYANAPOZ  Bee. 

(17)  OEMIZTO— OEOflOMnOZ  Trophy  on  galley  (cf.  Paus.,  1.  36.  1). 

(18)  OEO0PA— ZHTA  Winged  fulmen. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the  Theophrastus  of  this  series  should  not  be 
the  same  man  as  the  colleague  of  Micion  of  Class  IV.  series  9. 

(19)  KAPAIX— EPTOKAE  Prow.  Cf.  Caraichus  in  ser.  2 of  this  Class. 

(20)  AYSAN — T AAYKOZ  Cicada.  Cf.  Glaucus  in  Class  IV.  ser.  4. 

(21)  MENEA — ETTirENO  Asklepios  (cf.  Pans.,  i.  21.  4). 

The  second  name  is  here  in  the  genitive  case  (ETTrENO[YZ]).  The  only 
other  instance  of  a genitive  is  in  the  series  Tl  M APXOY — NIK AfO. 

. ( MHTPOAflPOE — MIATIAAH2  Grapes. 

(22) j  MHTPOAHPOI— AHMOIOEN  Grapes. 

In  this  year  Miltiades,  the  second  magistrate,  was  replaced  after  the 
second  prytany  by  Demosthenes.  The  two  series  must  therefore  be 
counted  as  one. 

(23)  MIKIjQN— EYPYKAEI  Dioskuri  standing  (Paus.,  i.  18.  1 ; B.M.  Guide, 

PI.  XLII.  21). 

To  accept  with  Grotefend  these  two  magistrates  as  the  Eurycleides 
and  Micion  who  were  TTpocrraTcu  of  the  Athenians,  circ.  b.  c.  21 7)  and  who 
were  poisoned  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  (Paus.,  ii.  9),  involves  one  of  two 
equally  unacceptable  hypotheses.  Either  we  must  raise  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  coins  of  the  new  style  to  about  B.  0.  350,  in  which 
case  the  106  series  would  have  to  be  spread  over  a period  of  at  least 
264  years  (b.  c.  350-86),  such  a scanty  occurrence  of  Athenian  coins 
being  extremely  improbable  (cf.,  for  instance,  the  number  of  dated  annual 
issues  of  the  town  of  Aradus1,  where  during  ninety-five  years  we  know 
of  seventy-five  dated  coins  which  gives  us  exactly  the  same  proportion 
as  at  Athens,  supposing  the  new  style  to  have  begun  in  220  and  ceased 
in  86),  or  we  must  adopt  Grotefend’s  hypothesis,  that  the  series  with 
monograms  came  last  instead  of  first,  which  is  still  more  difficult  for 
anyone  familiar  with  the  steady  degradation  of  style  about  this  period 
to  accept.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  not  unnatural  desire  to 
identify  the  Eurycleides  and  Micion  of  the  coins  with  the  two  men  known 
historically  has  led  Grotefend  astray. 

The  two  magistrates  are  certainly  descendants  of  the  irpoo-TaTcu,  and 
are  probably  identical  with  the  colleagues  of  Theophrastus  (Class  IV. 
series  9)  and  Ariarathes  (Class  V.  series  15). 

(24)  nOAEMGN— AAKETHZ  Tripod. 

(25)  nOAYXAPM — NlKOF  Winged  caduceus. 

(26)  SGKPATHS— AIONYZOAG  Apollo  Delios. 

The  figure  of  Apollo  here  represented  with  the  Charites  in  one  hand 
and  a bow  in  the  other,  and  with  a small  animal  on  either  side,  is  the 
archaic  statue  of  the  Delian  Apollo  by  Tectaeus  and  Angelion  (Paus.,  ix. 
35-  3)’  (Overbeck,  Gr.  Plasli/c,  i.  p.  78.)  This  coin  may  date  from  b.c.  167, 
when  Delos  was  presented  to  Athens  by  the  Romans. 

(27)  TIM  APXOY — NIKATO  Anchor  and  star. 

The  first  name  is  here  in  the  genitive  case,  see  series  21  of  this 


1 B.  Y.  Head,  Coins  of  Ephesus,  p.  80. 
Y 
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Period  IV.  Circ.  b.  c.  146-8G  (60  years,  50  series). 

Classes  VI.  and  VII.  ( Work  rude.  Third  magistrate's  name  omitted  in 

Class  VII.) 

The  coinage  of  this  period  bears  every  indication  of  hasty  production 
on  a wholesale  scale.  In  B.  C.  167  the  island  of  Delos  had  been  con- 
stituted a free  port  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Athenians, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Rhodes  and  the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  B.  c.  146, 
the  Athenian  commerce  through  Delos,  both  with  the  east  and  the  west, 
attained  an  importance  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  city  of  Greece, 
and  of  course  necessitated  a large  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver 
annually  coined  at  Athens.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  B.  c.  88 
when  Delos  was  devastated  by  Menophanes,  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Mithradates  (Paus.,  iii.  23).  Two  years  later  Athens  was  herself  besieged 
and  captured  by  Sulla,  and  the  issue  of  silver  money  from  the  Athenian 
mint  apparently  prohibited  altogether. 

Although  the  coins  of  Class  VI.  with  three  magistrates’  names,  and 
those  of  Class  VII.  with  two  only,  are  undoubtedly  contemporary  (the 
omission  of  the  third  name  being  merely  due  to  want  of  space  or  negli- 
gence), it  is  nevertheless  convenient  to  class  them  separately. 


Class  VI.  with  three  magistrates’  names. 


(1)  AMd>l  KPATHZ — ETTIZTP  ATOZ  Ears  of  corn. 

Fabric  very  rude.  Third  name  often  illegible  or  even  omitted 
altogether. 

(2)  ANAPEAZ — XAPINAYTHZ  Seated  and  standing  figures. 

(3)  AT7EAAI  KflN — rOPTI  AZ  Griffin  (Fig.  218). 

This  magistrate  is  Apellicon  of  Teos,  the  accomplice  of  Aristion,  and  a 
strong  partisan  of  Mithradates.  The  date  of  this  series  seems  to  be 
b.  c.  86. 

(4)  APIZTIHN — cfclAGN  Pegasos  drinking. 

Aristion,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Mithradates,  was 
master  pf  Athens  in  b.  0.  87.  The  drinking  Pegasos  was  doubtless 
selected  as  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  coin-types  of  Mithradates. 

(5)  APOTTOZ — MNAZATO  Eros  crowning  himself  (cf.  Paus.,  i. 

20.  20). 

(6)  AHMEAZ— EPMOKAHZ  Head-dress  of  Isis. 

(7)  AHMHTPIOZ — AT  AOITTFIOZ  Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri. 

(8)  AflZI OEOZ — X API  AZ  Tyclie (?)  seated. 

(9)  EYMAPEI AHZ— KAEOMEN  Triptolemos. 
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(io)  HPAKAHZ— EYKAHZ  Nike  or  winged  Tyche  with  cornu- 

copiae  dropping  voting  pebble  into 
amphora. 

(n)  OEOAOTOZ — KAEO<t>ANHZ  No  symbol. 

As  one  of  the  third  magistrates  on  this  series  the  Roman  name 
norrAIOZ  occurs. 

(12)  IKEZIOZ — AZKAHT7I AAHZ  Wreath. 

(13)  KOINTOZ — KAEAZ  Nike  crowning  seated  figure  (Roma'?) 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LY.  24). 

(14)  KOINTOZ — XAPIAZ  Two  ears  of  corn. 

Publius,  Quintus,  and  Lucius,  are  the  only  three  Roman  names  which 
occur  on  these  late  Athenian  coins.  The  Quintus  of  series  13  and  14 
may  be  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  (b.  c.  146). 

(15)  NIKHTHZ — AION  YZIOZ  Head  of  Medusa  (Paus.,  i.  21.  3). 

(16)  NIKOTENHZ — KAAAIMAXOZ  Statue  of  the  hero  Stephanephoros 

(Theseus). 

Concerning  this  symbol,  see  Beule,  p.  349. 

(17)  TIMOZTPATOZ — TTOZHZ  Dionysos  Melpomenos (?)  (cf.  Paus., 

i.  2,  5)  holding  mask. 

(18)  <1>AN0KAHZ — ATTOAA.QNIOZ  Artemis  holding  torch. 

(19)  XAPlNAYTHZ — APIZTEAZ  Demeter  holding  torches  (v.  Cl.  VI. 

ser.  2). 


Class  VII.  with  two  magistrates  only. 


Fig.  219. 

(20)  AAKETHZ — EYATPHN  Helmet. 

(21)  AM0IAZ — OlNO<t>IAOZ  Demeter  with  reversed  torches. 

(22)  ATTEAAIKnN — APIZTOTEAHZ  Demeter  standing  with  ears  of  corn. 
This  Apellicon  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Apellicon  of  ser.  3.  Cl.  VI. 

(23)  ATTOAH^IZ — AYZANAPOZ  Artemis  huntress  ( dyporepa , Paus.,  i. 

(24)  APXITIMOZ — AHMHTPI  Aphrodite  holding  dove. 

(25)  APXITIMOZ — ITAM MENHZ  Thyrsos  (?) 

(26)  AHMEAZ—K AAAI KP ATI  AHZ  Isis  standing. 

worship1  oasis^’  6’  Wh<31e  Demeas  has  also  a symbo1  referring  to  the 
(-7)  AIOKAHZ  MEAI  — MHAEIOZ  Athena  Parthenos  (Paus., i.  24.  7). 

tlie  worc^  MEAI  1 am  inclined  to  accept  Grotefend’s 
Diodes  belon^e^  mEy  StaUd  f°r  indicating  the  Deme  to  which 
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(28)  AIOKAHZ  TO  AEY— MHAEIOZ  Hygieia  (Paus.,  i.  23.  4). 

(29)  AIOKAHZ  TO  TPI — AIOAUJPOZ  Dionysos  of  Alcamenes  (Paus.,  i. 

20.  3). 

Although  many  names  occur  more  than  once  on  the  coins  of  the  new 
style,  Diodes  is  the  only  One  who,  hy  the  addition  of  to  btvrepov  and  to 
TptTov,  is  careful  to  chronicle  the  fact.  Respecting  the  Dionysos  of  Alca- 
menes, see  Overbeck,  Plastik , i.  243. 

(30)  AIOKAHZ — AELUNlAHZ  Asklepios  standing. 

As  on  this  series  t6  TerapTov  does  not  occur,  it  is  in  all  probability 
another  Diodes. 


(30 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 
(4°) 
(4i) 


AIONYZIOZ — MNAZATOPAZ 

AIO0ANTOZ— AIZXINHZ 
EniTENHZ— ZENDN 

EYMHAOZ — OEOZENI AHZ 

HPAK  AEflN — HPAKAEI AHZ 
K AAAI  MAX  OZ—ET7IKPATHZ 

KAEO0ANHZ— EniOETHZ 
AEYKIOZ — ANTIKPATHZ 

AYZAN  APOZ — OINO0IAOZ 


Dionysos  standing  ( Num . Chron., 
1881,  PI.  IV.  4). 

Sphinx. 

Apollo  Lykios  (Lucian,  Ana- 
char  sis,  7). 

Theseus  or  Ares  naked,  resting  on 
spear  (Paus.,  i.  8.  4). 

Eagle's  head. 

Triptolemos,  above  him  sun  and 
ci'escent  moon  (cf.  Paus.,  i.  14.  1). 

Stone  of  Pessinus. 

Artemis  Propylaea  (?)  (cf.  Paus.,  i. 
38,  6)  and  Demeter  with  torches. 

Poppy-head  and  corn. 


MENEAHMOZ-TI  MOKPATHZ  Demeter  seated. 

MENTfiP — MOZXiaN  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  (Paus., 

i.  8.  5). 


This  series  offers  a copy  of  the  famous  group  of  the  two  tyrannicides 
by  Critius  and  Nesiotes.  Overbeck,  Plastik,  i.  116. 


(42)  BAZIAE  MIOPAAATHZ — APIZTIDN  Sun  and  crescent  (Fig.  219). 


This  series  may  be  dated  exactly  to  B.  c.  88  (Paus.,  i.  20.  5),  and  it 
immediately  precedes  those  with  APIZTinN — <t>IAflN  and  ATTEA- 
AIKDN — rOPTI  AZ.  A gold  stater  of  this  series  is  also  known,  the  only 
one  which  exists  of  the  new  style. 


(43)  MNAZEAZ—  NEZTDP 

(44)  NEZTflP — MNAZEAZ 

(45)  HEN  OK  AHZ — APMOZENOZ 

(46)  ZENOKAHZ— APMOZENOZ 

(47)  ZENOKAHZ— APMOZENOZ 

(48)  ZDT  A AHZ — OEM  IZTOKAHZ 

(49)  0IAOKPATHZ  — HPDAHZ 

(50)  0IAOKPATHZ — K AAAI0DN 


Plemochoe. 

Stag. 

Trident  and  dolphin. 
Serpent. 

Seated  figure  facing. 
Branch  ( elpeo-iavr 7). 
Dionysos  standing. 
Nike. 


Bronze  coins  contemporary  with  the  silver  of  the  new  style, 

n.  c.  220-86. 

The  following  are  the  principal  types  of  the  bronze  coins  which 
certainly  belong  to  this  period.  It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the  types 
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of  the  bronze  coins  are  identical  with  the  adjunct  symbols  on  the 
silver. 


Head  of  Athena  in  ornate  helmet, 
with  horses  in  front. 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Athena  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

• 

Gorgon-head, 
Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Artemis. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Cicada. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 
Head  of  Demeter. 

Head  of  Nike. 

Head  of  Demeter. 
Plemochoe. 

Dolphin  and  trident. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Artemis. 


AOE  Two  owls  face  to  face  on  fulmen: 
all  in  olive-wreath.  Cf.  similar  type 
in  a previous  period,  B.  C.  350—322  . 

■Nj  * 5 5 

Owl  on  amphora,  all  in  olive-wreath ; 
on  either  side  monograms  as  on  At 
of  Cl.  i.  ser.  r,  p.  318  . . . JE  5 

AGE  Owl  on  amphora  in  wreath,  in 
field  symbols  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  silver  coins.  JE  -85,  -65 
AGE  Owl  on  prow  . . . . -ZE  -*7 

„ Athena  advancing  with  spear, 


owl  or  serpent  beside  her  . JE  -7 
AGE  Nike AC  -7 


„ Apollo  Delios  (cf.  Cl.  V.  ser.  26). 

JE  -7 

„ Tripod,  poppy-head,  and  fulmen. 

JE  -7 

„ Sphinx JE  -7 

AGE  Zeus  hurling  fulmen,  at  his  feet, 
eagle ; in  field,  symbols  as  on  con- 
temporary silver  coins  . JE  -85,  AS  -7 
AGE  Zeus  Polieus (1).  Symbol:  prow. 

JE  -7 

„ Demeter  standing  with  two 

torches AS  • 7 

„ Artemis  running  with  torch  . . 

AS  • 6 

AGE  Athena  advancing  with  spear  and 

aegis AS  -75 

AGE  Athena  hurling  fulmen ; infield, 

symbols JE  -6$ 

AGE  Athena  Archegetis  holding  owl 
and  patera  (Schol.  in  Ar.,  Av.  515)  . 

JE  -85 

AGE  Athena  advancing  with  spear  and 


aegis  

JE 

• 7 

AGE 

Owl  on  fulmen  . . . 

JE 

•5 

33 

Oenochoe  and  palm  . . 

JE 

•45 

33 

Owl  and  lyre  .... 

JE 

•65 

>3 

Lyre 

JE 

•55 

33 

Amphora  in  wreath  . . 

JE 

•75 

33 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos  JE 

•7 

33 

Kantharos  .... 

JE 

•6 

33 

Cicada  

JE 

•6 

33 

Bow  and  quiver  . . . 

JE 

•5 

33 

Plemochoe 

JE 

9 

33 

Kalathos  in  corn-wreath 

JE 

•5 

33 

Plemochoe  in  corn-wreath 

JE 

•5 

33 

Plemochoe  . 

AS 

• 5 

>3 

Plemochoe 

JE 

•35 
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Head  of  Demctcr  with  corn-wreath. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 

Head  of  Demeter. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 
Triptolemos  in  serpent-car. 

Head  of  Demeter. 


AOE  Owl  with  palm-brancli  in  wreath. 

A3  -7 

,,  Triptolemos  in  serpent-car  . 

A3  -7 

,j  Pig A3  -8  and 

„ Poppy  and  ears  of  corn  . A3  -55 
„ Torch  and  ear  of  corn  crossed  . 

-1®  '55 

„ One  or  two  ears  of  corn  . A3  .45 


Imperial  Times. 

From  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla  in  B.c.  86  until  the  time  of  the 
Empire  there  is  no  proof  that  any  coins,  even  of  bronze,  were  struck  at 
Athens.  At  what  time  the  latter  recommenced  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  rare  privilege  of  striking 
autonomous  bronze  money  was  accorded  to  Athens.  How  long  the  city 
remained  in  the  possession  of  this  right  is  also  uncertain.  The  following 
are  the  chief  types  of  the  Imperial  period. 


Bust  or  head  of  Athena  in  crested 
Corinthian  helmet,  with  the  addi- 
tion sometimes  of  shield  or  aegis. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Id. 


Id. 

Id. 


Id.  (Paus.,  i.  24). 
Id. 


Id. 


Id.  (Beule,  p.  292). 

Id. 

H, 

Head  of  Athena  in  Attic  helmet  with 
olive  leaves  in  front. 

Bust  or  head  of  Athena  in  crested 
< Corinthian  helmet  as  above. 


A 0 H N A I fl  N Athena  Parthenos  hold- 
ing Nike  and  resting  on  shield  and 
spear  .......  IE  -85 

A 0 H N A I n N Athena  Arcliegetis  with 

owl A3  -85 

A0HNAIDN  Athena  Hygieia  feeding 

serpent A3  -85 

A 0 H N A I D N Athena  armed,  in  various 

attitudes A3  -85 

A0HNAIDN  Athena  beside  olive  tree 
on  which  her  owl  is  perched,  serpent 
sometimes  present  . . . A3  -85 

A0HNAIDN  Athena  seated  before 
olive  tree,  feeding  serpent  coiled  round 

it IE  -85 

A0HNAIDN  Athena  Hippia  in  gal- 
loping biga  ......  A3  -85 

A0HNAIflN  Athena  and  Poseidon 
with  olive  tree,  owl,  and  serpent  be- 
tween them A3  i- 

A0HNAIHN  Athena  and  the  satyr 

Marsyas A3  -85 

A0HNAIHN  Olive  tree  between  owl 
and  oenochog,  or  with  owl  perched 

upon  it A3  -85 

A0HNAIHN  Sacred  table,  on  which 
owl,  wreath,  and  bust  of  Athena  . . 

A3  9 

A0H.  Altar  beside  olive  tree  . A3  -65 
„ Oenochoe  and  owl  . . A3  -8 

„ Owl A3  -6—4 

„ Owl  on  olive-spray  . . A3  -6 

\ 

A0HNAION  Demeter  in  car  drawn 
by  serpents A3  -8—65 
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Bust  or  head  of  Athena  in  crested 
Corinthian  helmet  as  above. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id.  (helmet  Attic.) 

Id.  (Cor.  helmet.) 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Theseus,  club  at  shoulder,, 

Head  of  Hermes. 

Bust  or  head  of  Athena  as  above. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


A9H  Triptolemos  in  serpent-car  . . 

IE  -6 

„ Coiled  serpent  . . . IE  5 

A 0 H N A I n N Apollo  Patroos  (1)  naked, 
standing  holding  bow  . . IE  • 85 

A 0 H N A I n N Apollo  Ly  kios  with  lyre 
and  one  hand  placed  on  his  head  IE  ■ 8 
AGHNAinN  Apollo  Pythios  draped, 
standing  holding  patera  and  lyre 

IE  -8 

AGHNAinN  Tripod  with  serpent 

coiled  round  it IE  -5 

AGHNAinN  Zeus  Polieus  standing 

before  altar IE  ■ 9 

AGHNAinN  Zeus  Olympios  seated  . 

IE  -g 

, , Dionysos  of  Alcamenes  (1 ) 

enthroned,  holding  kantliaros  and 

thyrsos IE  -9 

A G H N A I n N Theseus  raising  the  rock, 
copied  from  statue  (Paus.,  i.  27,  8)  . 

IE  -9 

AGHNAinN  Theseus  driving  Mara- 
thonian  bull  (Paus.,  l.c.) . . IE  • 9 

A 0 H N A I n N Theseus  contending  with 
the  Minotaur,  also  suggested  by  group 
on  the  acropolis  (Paus.,  i.  24,  1)  . . 

IE  -9 

AGHNAinN  Theseus  wielding  club  . 

IE  -65 

AGH.  Various  types.  Oenochoe,  pig, 
two  torches,  bunch  of  grapes,  bucra- 

nium,  club,  etc IE  -45 

AGH.  Caduceus IE  -45 

AGHNAinN  Bucranium  bound  with 

olive-wreath IE  -85 

AGH.  Themistocles,  carrying  trophy 
and  wreath,  standing  on  the  Sala- 
rninian  galley  (Paus.,  i.  36, 1) . IE  • 9 

AGH.  Prow IE  -5 

„ Monument  of  Miltiades  at  Mara- 
thon, i.  e.  Miltiades  bringing  a captive 
Pei’sian  before  a trophy  (Paus.,  i.  32. 

4,  5) , • • • IE- 85 

A G H N A 1 n N Asklepios  standing  with 

serpent  staff IE  -g 

AGHNAinN  Eirene  standing  carry- 
ing infant  Plutos,  group  by  Cephiso- 
dotus  (Paus.,  i.  8)  . . . . iE  -9 

AGHNAinN  View  of  the  Acropolis 
showing  the  Propylaea,  the  Parthe- 
non, and  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena 
Promachos,  together  with  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  top,  and  the  grotto 
of  Pan  on  the  side  of  the  rock  IE  -85 
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Bust  or  head  of  Athena  as  above. 


AGHNAIHN  F ront  view  of  the  theatre 
of  Dionysos,  above  it  caverns  in  the 
rock,  and,  higher  up,  the  wall  of  the 
Acropolis  surmounted  by  the  Propy- 
laea  and  Parthenon  . . . JE  *85 


Denominations  of  Attic  bronze  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  denominations  of  the  Athenian  bronze  coins  we 
have  little  definite  information.  Pollux,  ix.  65,  says  that  the  obol  con- 
tained 8 xa^K°i>  and  it  is  probable  that  the  xa^K°v*  consisted  of  4 
ko'AAu/3oi  (Hultsch,  p.  228,  note  2).  We  also  hear  of  a division  of  the 
XaA/coO?  into  7 Xcnra,  but  as  there  is  considerable  diversity  both  in  the 
weight  and  size  of  bronze  coins  of  one  and  the  same  type,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  identify  the  various  denominations.  It  is  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  larger  coins  are  multiples  of  the  xaA/c ovs,  e.  g.  blxa-Xna, 
rerpaxaA/ca,  etc.,  and  the  smaller,  multiples  of  the  ko'AAv/3os,  e.g.  ou<6X\v[3a, 
rpiKoXXvfia  (Pollux,  ix.  63). 


Eleusis  was  the  only  Attic  deme  which  (perhaps  on  account  of  its 
sacred  character)  was  allowed  by  Athens  to  coin  money.  This  privilege 
it  possessed,  however,  only  during  a limited  period,  apparently  from 
about  B.C.  350  to  322.  Cf.  contemporary  bronze  coins  of  Athens: — 


Triptolemos  seated  in  winged  car 
drawn  by  serpents,  the  lower  part 
of  his  body  draped,  the  upper  part 
bare  (Paus.,  i.  38,  6). 


EAEYCI  Pig  standing  on  pine-torch, 
on  the  earlier  specimens  encircled 
with  a wreath  of  corn.  The  more 
recent  coins  have  an  adjunct  symbol 
in  the  exergue  or  field  . JE  ■‘j—6 
EAEYC  Plemochoe  on  pedestal  JE  -5 


Head  of  Demeter  or  Persephone 
(Num.  Chron.,  1881,  PI.  IV.  5.) 

Triptolemos  was  the  great  hero  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  his 
temple  at  Eleusis  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  38).  He  is  here  repre- 
sented passing  over  the  lands  in  his  dragon-chariot  making  man 
acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  agriculture.  On  some  few  specimens 
the  goddess  Demeter  takes  his  place,  but  on  the  majority  the  figure  is 
undoubtedly  male. 

Oropus  stood  on  the  northern  coast  of  Attica,  exactly  opposite  Eretria 
in  Euboea.  The  port  of  Oropus  was  the  sacred  harbour  of  Delphinium 
(Strab.,  ix.  403). 

Circ.  B.C.  197-146. 


Female  head,  hair  rolled. 

Bearded  head  (Amphiaraos1?)  laureate. 


flPfiTTIflN  Dolphin  coiled  round  a 

trident JE  -75 

flPDFll XlN  Serpent  coiled  round  a 
staff JE  -8 


With  the  reverse  type  of  the  first  of  these  coins,  cf.  the  name  of  the 
harbour,  Delphinium.  That  of  the  second  refers  to  the  worship  of 
Amphiaraos,  who  at  Oropus  possessed  a famous  oracle  and  a statue 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  34).  On  an  Imperial  coin  of  Gallienus 
Amphiaraos  is  seen  seated  with  a serpent  beside  him  (cf.  Paus.,  i.  34,  2). 
The  cultus  of  this  seer  bore  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  Asklepios 
(Newton,  Travels  in  the  Levant,  i.  30). 

Salamis.  From  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  Salamis  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Athens  until  B.C.  318,  when  it  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Macedonians.  It  was  again  recovered  by  Athens,  b.c.  232. 
It  appears  to  have  possessed  the  right  of  coining  in  bronze  between  circ. 
b.c.  350  and  318. 


Female  head  wearing  stephane  (Sala- 
mis  1). 


£AAA  Shield  with  side-openings,  as 
on  coins  of  Boeotia.  On  it  or  beside 
it,  sword  in  sheath  with  strap  . . 

A3  .6f>  and  •£< 


Other  varieties  have  a Triskelis,  a 
gorgon-head,  or  an  eagle,  on  the 
shield. 


The  shield  and  sword  are  those  of  Ajax,  to  whom  there  was  a temple 
in  the  island  (Paus.,  i.  35,  3).  According  to  Athenian  tradition  Philaeus 
the  son  of  Eurysakes  had  given  up  Salamis  to  Athens.  As  Eurysakes  was 
named  after  the  ‘ broad  shield  ’ of  his  father  Ajax,  that  shield  is  doubly 
appropriate  as  a Salaminian  coin-type. 

See  also  Imperial  (Wellenheim,  3965)  of  Caracalla  R Demeter  standing 
with  torch  and  ears  of  corn. 


MEGARIS. 


Aegosthena  at  the  head  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  possessed  a temple  of  the  prophet  Melampus  (Paus.,  i. 
44, 5),  who  first  established  the  worship  of  Dionysos  in  Greece.  Imperial 
coins  only.  Sept.  Severus  and  Geta,  Inscr.  AirOCOENl[nN  Infant 
(Melampus?)  suckled  by  a goat.  Round  building,  from  which  springs  a 
tree  entwined  by  a serpent. 

Megara.  The  prosperity  of  Megara  before  its  surrender  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  b.c.  338,  is  attested  by  Isocrates.  It  is  to  this  time  that  its 
earliest  coins  belong : — 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

It  is  uncertain  to  what  standard 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  until  the  time 
ferred  freedom  on  Megara  in  b.  c.  31 
was  struck  there. 


MET-APE  Lyre  ...  HI  122  grs. 
M-E-T-A  and  H between  five  cres- 
cents   At  50  grs. 

M-E-r  between  three  crescents 

At  23  grs. 

Lyre At  18-2  grs. 

die  above  coins  belong.  From  the 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  con- 
57}  it  would  appear  that  no  money 


After  circ. 

Head  of  Apollo  resembling  in  style 
some  of  the  finest  tetradi’achms  of 
Demetrius. 

Id. 

Id. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 

Id. 

Prow  on  which  tripod. 
MErA  Prow. 

Id. 

M-E  Tripod. 


b.c.  307. 

META-PEPIN  Lyre,  sometimes  with 
fillet  attached  , At  Attic  Drachm. 

MET A-PEflN  Id.  . At  \ Drachm. 
META  Prow,  with  magistrate’s  name. 

At  Teti’ob. 


METAPEflN  Lyre  ...  A]  -8 
„ Tripod  . . . A3  -6 

M-E-r  in  wreath  . . . . AC  -55 

MET  Two  dolphins  . . . AH  -55 

Tripod  between  dolphins  . . A3  -55 

Obelisk  between  dolphins  . •.  A3  -53 
Dolphin A3  .35 
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Shortly  after  this  the  town  fell  again  into  the  power  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  until  B.c.  243,  when  Aratus 
united  it  to  the  Achaean  League.  Some  of  the  above  described  bronze 
coins  may  be  as  late  as  B.c.  243>  ^ut  the  silver  pieces  are  undoubtedly 
earlier. 

The  Megarean  coin-types  refer  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  said 
to  have  assisted  Alkathoos  to  build  the  walls  of  the  town.  In  honour  of 
this  god  the  lesser  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Megara.  The  obelisk  is 
probably  the  stone  at  Megara  which  was  called  Apollo  Ka.pt.v6s  (Paus., 
i.  44,  2):  cf.  the  similar  obelisk  at  Ambracia,  called  Apollo  ’Aymevs 
(p.  270).  _ 

For  coins  struck  at  Megara  between  b.c.  243  and  146,  see  Achaean 

League. 


After  b.c.  146. 


MET APEflN  Bearded  head  of  the 
philosopher  Eucleides  of  Megara, 
veiled  and  wearing  earring. 


Artemis  (Soteira(?)  Paus.,  i.  40,  2)  run- 
ning with  torch  in  each  hand,  prob- 
ably a copy  of  the  statue  made  by 
Strongylion  for  the  Megarians  JE10 


This  remarkable  type  refers  to  the  story  that  Eucleides  attended  the 
lectures  of  Socrates  in  the  disguise  of  a woman,  the  Athenians  having 
passed  a decree  that  no  citizens  of  Megara  should  be  admitted  within 
their  walls  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  vi.  10). 


Imperial  Times. 

On  the  Imperial  coins,  Antoninus  Pius — Geta,  the  following;  types  may 
be  mentioned : — 

Zeus  01ympios(?)  seated  (Paus.,  i.  40,  4).  Zeus  advancing. 

Demeter  standing  holding  two  torches  before  a third  tall  torch  fixed 
in  the  ground  (Paus.,  i.  40,  6). 

Asklepios  and  Hygieia  (Paus.,  i.  40,  6). 

Tyche  sacrificing  at  altar  (Paus.,  i.  43, 6,  statue  by  Praxiteles).  Artemis 
running  with  two  torches. 

Artemis  Agrotera  holding  bow  and  drawing  arrow  from  quiver  at  her 
shoulder  (Paus.,  i.  41,  3). 

Pythian  Apollo  with  tyre,  beside  altar  (Paus.,  i.  42.  2,  5). 

Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto  (Paus.,  i.  44,  2). 

Statue  of  Pallas,  probably  that  of  gold  and  ivory  on  the  Acropolis 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  42,  4). 

Dionysos  standing  (Paus.,  i.  43,  5).  Herakles  at  rest.  Term  in  temple. 

Pagae,  the  port  or  harbour  of  Megara  on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  After 
B.C.  243  it  became  a member  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  independent  of  Me- 
gara (see  Achaean  League,  p.  35 1 ).  Imperial  coins  are  also  known,  Aurelius 
— Sept.  Severus,  Inscr.  TTArAinN  Types— Temple  containing  statue  of 
Artemis  running  with  torches.  (Paus.,  i.  44, 4)  Kybele  seated,  at  her  feet 
lion.  Dionysos  seated.  Isis  in  temple.  Bust  of  Tyche.  Horseman.  Gate 
with  three  entrances,  on  which  three  figures,  etc.  Herakles  on  basis  in 
building. 


aegina. 
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The  island  of  Aegina  was  the  first  State  in  European  Greece  to  adopt 
the  use  of  money.  Ancient  tradition,  which  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  king 
of  Aro-os,  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  strike  coins  in  this  1 Bland, 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  archaic  appearance  of  the  oldest  staters  ol  the 
Tortoise  tvpe.  Unfortunately  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  date  ot 
Pheidon.  "Weissenborn,  Hermann,  and  Curtius  bring  him  down  to  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  while  Clinton,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
him  a century  earlier.  As  for  the  earliest  Aeginetic  coins  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  may  be  taken  as  evidence,  they  bear  out  the  opinion  of 
Weissenborn  and  Curtius.  The  principal  ancient  writers  who  mention 
Pheidon  as  having  struck  coins  in  Aegina,  or  the  Aeginetans . as  having 
been  the  first  to  strike  money,  are— Ephorus  in  Strabo,  viii.„  p.  3.58  ; 
Aelian,  Var.  Hist.,  12.  20;  and  the  Parian  Chronicle,  Boeckh,  C.  I.  G. 

2374,  V.  45  (4>e£8 cov  6 'ApyeZos  ebrigevae  ra  p.erpa /cat  aveaKevaae,  nal 

vo/ucrpa  apyvpovv  ev  A lying  enolgaev).  Cf.  also  Etym.  Mctgn.  s.  v.  o/3eAi <x- 
K0S — 5 Tiavrcav  np&ros  d >elboov  'ApyeZos  vop.iap.a  eKotyev  ev  Alytvg.  . Why 

Aegina  rather  than  Argos  was  chosen  by  Pheidon  as  his  place  of  mintage 
is  not  difficult  to  understand,  when  we  remember  that  from  very  early 
times  down  to  its  conquest  by  Athens  in  b.  c.  456  Aegina  was  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  states  of  Greece,  while  Argos  was  to  some  extent 
removed  from  the  main  current  of  the  stream  of  trade  which  flowed 
through  the  Saronic  gulf  to  and  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Whether  the  Aeginetic  standard  was  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  as 
the  weights  of  some  of  the  heaviest  Aeginetic  coins  have  led  me  else- 
where ( Ancient  Systems  of  Weight,  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  1879) 
to  suggest,  or  from  Egypt,  with  which  country  the  Aeginetans  were  in 
close  relations  (Herod.,  ii.  178),  is  and  will  probably  remain  doubtful; 
but  the  fact  that  the  tortoise,  a creature  sacred  to  Aphrodite  (the 
Phoenician  Astarte,  the  protector  of  trade  as  well  as  the  goddess  of 
the  sea),  was  chosen  as  the  coin-type,  lends  much  probability  to  the 
theory  first  advanced  by  E.  Curtius  ( Num . Chron.,  1870),  that  Pheidon’s 
mint  was  connected  with  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  overlooked  the 
great  harbour  of  Aegina. 

The  coinage  of  Aegina,  like  that  of  Athens,  exhibits  great  uniformity 
of  type,  a uniformity  which  characterizes  it  as  an  international,  and  no 
mere  local,  currency.  Throughout  Peloponnesus  the  coinage  of  Aegina 
was,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  only  universally 
recognized  medium  of  exchange.  This  is  implied  by  several  passages  in 
ancient  authors,  e.  g.  Pollux,  ix.  74>  xal  pfv  to  TlehoTrovvrio-LMv  vopucrga 
yeA a>vgv  nves  ? 'flow  KaXeZv  (1.  KaXeZaQai)  and  rod  TvirdopLaros ; Hesychius, 
yebcovg  v6p.icrp.a  YleXoiTovvrjcnaKov. 

By  the  Athenians  the  Aeginetic  drachm  was  called,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  their  own  drachm,  g nayeZa  bpayp.g  (Poll.,  ix.  76).  Hesychius  also 
says,  Aenras  kcu  nay^eias  ZaAeu/cos  ev  vogois  ras  bpayp.as,  A enras  p.ev  ras 
e£a)/3oAows,  nayetas  be  ras  7rA eov  eyovcras  : and  nayelg  bpayp-g  to  bibpaypiov 
Ayaioi. 

hrom  the  weights  of  some  exceptionally  heavy  specimens  we  gather 
that  tlm  Aeginetic  stater  originally  weighed  over  200  grs.,  and  in  the 
Bibliotheque  nationale,  Paris,  is  an  unique  electrum  stater,  obv.  Tortoise, 
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rev.  Inc.  square,  divided  into  two  parts,  weight  207  grs.  The  date  of  this 
remarkable  coin  can  hardly  be  much  later  than  about  B.c.  700.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  of  early  electrum  money  struck  on  the  Phoenician 
standard  somewhat  reduced.  Here  therefore  perhaps  is  a clue  to  the 
source  whence  the  merchants  of  Aegina  may  have  derived  their  standard 
of  weight.  Putting  aside  this  coin,  and  some  few  silver  staters  of  more 
than  200  grs.,  as  exceptional,  we  may  take  the  following  scale  as  repre- 
senting the  actual  maximum  weights  of  the  coins  of  Aegina: — 


Stater, 

194  grs. 

Drachm, 

97  g^. 

Triobol, 

48  grs. 

Diobol, 

32  grs. 

Trihemiobol, 

24  grs. 

Obol, 

16  grs. 

Hemiobol, 

8 grs. 

Tetartemorion, 

4 grs- 

The  following  are  approximately  the  chronological  periods  into  which 
the  money  of  Aegina  falls. 

Give.  B.C.  700-550. 


Fig.  220. 


Tortoise  with  plain  shell  and  row  of 
dots  down  the  middle  of  its  back 
(Fig.  220). 


Incuse  square  divided  into  eight  tri- 
angular compartments,  of  which  four 
or  more  are  deeply  hollowed  out  . . 

At  Staters  and  divisions. 


Giro.  b.c.  550-480. 


Id. 


Incuse  square  divided  by  broad  bands 

into  five  parts  

At  Staters  and  divisions. 


On  these  coins  the  original  rough  incuse  square  has  already  become  a 
conventional  pattern,  maintained,  there  can  be  no  question,  not  from  any 
lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  engraver,  who  might,  if  the  State  had  so, 
willed  it,  have  provided  the  coin  -with  types  on  both  sides,  but,  for 
fear  of  damaging  the  credit  of  a currency,  with  the  primitive  aspect  of 
which,  the  traders  of  the  Peloponnesian  towns  and  of  all  the  Aegean 
ports,  had,  for  more  than  a century  and  a half,  been  familiar.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  British  Museum  one  very  remarkable  coin,  with 
a reverse  type,  unlike  any  others  known.  It  may  bo  described  as 
follows : — 


Tortoise,  as  on  the  other  coins  of  the 
period. 


Incuse  square,  within  which  Triskelis  . 

At  187-5  grs. 


AUG  IN  A. 
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Circ.  B.c.  480—456. 

In  this  period  a marked  advance  is  visible  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise  is  delineated. 

Tortoise  of  which  the  structure  of  Incuse  square  divided  by  bands  as  on 
”tell  i*  shown,  as  in  nature,  the  coins  of 

divided  into  numerous  compart-  M btaters  a 

ments  or  plates. 

Circ.  B.C.  456-431  and  431-404. 

In  B.c.  456  Aegina  was  made  tributary  to  Athens.  There  are  a few 
coins,  chiefly  small,  having  the  letters  A-l  on  either  side  of  the  Tortoise 
on  the  obverse,  and  various  letters  in  the  divisions  of  the  mcuse  squaie 
on  the  reverse,  which  may  belong  to  this  period.  In  b.  c 431  the 
Aeg-inetans  were  expelled  en  masse  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  island 
was  occupied  by  Athenian  kleruchs.  In  b.c.  404,  after  the  great  defeat 
of  the  Athenians,  Lysander  restored  the  remnant  of  the  Aeginetan  popu- 
lation to  their  old  homes. 


After  b.  c.  404. 

The  restored  Aeginetans  seem  to  have  begun  at  once  to  strike  money. 
The  old  types  are  adhered  to,  but  the  fabric  is  more  spread,  and  there  are 
letters  on  one  or  both  sides. 


Fig.  221. 


Tortoise,  as  in  last  period.  On  either 
side,  often,  A-l. 

Two  dolphins,  between  them  A. 


Ain,  Air,  or  N I and  dolphin  in 
divisions  of  incuse  square  (Fig.  221)  . 

At  Staters  and  divisions. 

Incuse  square  divided  in  the  conven- 
tional Aeginetan  manner,  sometimes 
with  letters  A-l”,  A-l,  N-O,  etc.,  in 
two  of  the  compartments  . JE  -55 


Bronze  coins  were  first  issued  at  Athens  in  B.C.  406.  Those  of  Aegina 
are  of  about  the  same  time. 


Third  and  Second  Centuries , B.  C. 


Shortly  after  Alexander’s  time  tetradrachms  appear  to  have  been 
struck  in  Aegina,  with  the  tortoise  and  dolphin  as  symbols  (Muller, 
899).  For  the  rest,  Aegina  in  this  period  struck  bronze  money  of 
various  types : — 


A I T I N A Prow  of  galley. 
A-l  Bucranium. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


Ram’s  head M -7 

A I Dolphin AD  -65 

AI-n-N I Archaic  Apollo  walking 
with  bow  and  branch  (cf.  Pausanias, 
n-  3°.  l) -65 
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Imperial  Times. 

. Severus  and  family.  Inscr.  Al  TEI  NHTflN.  Types  : Hekate.  (Paus 
n.  30,  2.)  Columnar  Hermes.  Hermes  carrying  a ram  on  his  shoulders. 
The  port  of  Aegina,  expressed  by  a semicircular  enclosure,  in  which  is  a 
galley,  and  above  it  a statue  of  Aphrodite  in  a temple  (Sestini,  Mus. 
Fontana , p.  49,  4);:  see  Pausanias  (ii.  29,  6).  Aphrodite  draped,  holding 
branch  and  apple.  Demeter.  Pallas.  Nike.  Poseidon.  Aphaia  (Brito^ 
martis)  standing  by  Zeus  (Mus.  Fontana , PI.  H.  7),  see  Pausanias  (ii.  30,  3). 
Zeus  holding"eagle  and  fulmen  (Paus.,  1.  c.).  ’ 0 


CORINTHIA. 

[E.  Curtius,  Hermes,  x.  215  sqq.] 

Corinth.  This  ancient  and  illustrious  city  on  the  isthmus  between 
Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Hellas  occupied  the  meeting  point  of 
the  great  routes  of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Like  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  Corinth  derived  her  standard  for  weighing 
the  precious  metals  from  Asia  Minor,  the  unit  of  weight  being  the  light 
Babylonic  stater  of  130  grs. 

The  system  of  division  by  3 and  6 which  prevails  in  the  Corinthian 
coinage  sufficiently  attests  its  Asiatic  origin. 

The  style  and  peculiar  fabric  of  the  earliest  Corinthian  silver  coins 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  all  the  other  states  of  European  Greece. 

At  what  precise  time  this  wealthy  commercial  city  began  to  send  forth 
her  well  known  Pegasos  staters  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  placing  the  commencement  of  the  Corinthian 
coinage  in  the  age  of  Periander,  b.  C.  625-585. 

As  Aegina  in  those  days  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  isthmus,  so  Corinth,  by  means  of  her  port,  Lachaeum,  on  the  gulf 
which  bore  her  name,  monopolised  that  of  the  western  seas,  and  im- 
parted the  use  of  the  Corinthian  standard  of  weight  to  her  Colonies, 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucas,  etc.,  on  the  shores  of  Epirus  and 
Acarnania,  and  to  the  Achaean  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

The  extension  of  the  Corinthian  standard  and  system  of  division  by  3 
and  6 to  the  Achaean  quasi-federal  currency  of  S.  Italy,  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  proved,  not  only  by  the  weights  themselves  of  the  coins  of 
Croton,  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  etc.,  but  by  their  flat  fabric,  incuse  reverse 
type,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  re-struck  on  Corinthian 
coins  of  the  most  archaic  class. 

The  types  of  the  Corinthian  coins  refer  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon 
and  Pegasos,  and  to  the  worship  of  Athena  xcl\iviti.s,  for  she  it  was  who 
assisted  Bellerophon  to  subdue  the  wondrous  winged  horse.  Pegasos  on 
his  part  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  fountains  of  fresh  water,  which 
with  a stroke  of  his  hoof  he  caused  to  gush  forth  from  the  rocks ; cf.  the 
fountain  of  the  Muses,  Hippokrene,  which  Pegasos  produced  in  this  way, 
hence  Pegasos  is  also  the  horse  of  the  Muses. 

On  the  Acrocorinthus  he  was  said  to  have  alighted,  and  to  have  drunk 
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from  the  fountain  of  Peirene,  where  Bellerophon  sought  in  vain  to  take 
and  tame  him,  until  at  last,  while  the  hero  lay  asleep  beside  the  altar  of 
Athena,  the  goddess  came  to  him  in  a vision  and  gave  him  a golden 
bridle,  which  on  awakening  he  found  beside  him,  and  with  this  he  easily 
subdued  the  winged  steed.  Another  version  of  the  tale  makes  Athena 
herself  tame  Pegasos,  and  it  is  she  who  hands  him  over  to  Bellerophon. 

The  worship  of  Athena  at  Corinth,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  was  also 
connected  with  the  cultus  of  Poseidon  and  with  the  sea  (cf.  Preller,  Gr. 
Myth.,  i.  172). 

The  great  goddess  of  Corinth  was,  however,  Aphrodite,  and  it  is  her 
head  which  on  the  drachms  takes  the  place  of  that  of  Athena. 

The  Pegasos-staters  of  Corinth,  familiarly  called  ttSiXol  (Poll.,  ix.  6.  7 6), 
were  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  even  beyond  the  seas  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  largest 
hoards  of  them  have  been  brought  to  light. 

In  its  divisional  system  the  Corinthian  coinage  possessed  a practical 
advantage  over  both  the  Attic  and  the  Aeginetic,  which  enabled  it  to 
pass  current  in  the  territories  of  both  its  rivals.  Thus  the  Corinthian 
stater  of  about  130  grs.  would  pass  as  a didrachm  side  by  side  with  the 
tetradrachms  of  Athens,  while  the  Corinthian  drachm  (1  stater)  of  about 
44  grs.  was  practically  equivalent  to  an  Aeginetic  hemidrachm. 

The  region  in  which  the  Corinthian  money  circulated  was  therefore  at 
no  time  confined  to  the  narrow  isthmus  and  limited  territory  of  the  town 
of  Corinth. 

The  following  are,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  periods  into  which  the 
coins  of  Corinth  seem  to  fall. 


Time  of  Periander,  b.  c.  625-585. 


9 Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PL  VI.  30.) 


Circ.  b.  c 


9 Pegasos  with  curled  wing  (Fig. 
222). 

9 Half  Pegasos. 

9 Pegasos. 

Head  of  Pegasos. 


Incuse  square  divided  into  eight  tri- 
angular compartments,  of  which  four 
are  in  relief  ....  At  Stater. 


585-500. 


222. 


Incuse  pattern  in  the  form  of  the 
swastika 


At  Stater  and  Drachm. 

Id At  £ Drachm. 

Id At  Obol. 

Id At  I Obol. 
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The  fabric  of  these  coins  is  flatter  than  that  of  any  other  money  of 
early  times,  except  the  coinage  of  the  Achaean  cities  of  southern  Italy 
derived  from  it.  J 


Circ.  B.c.  500-430. 
Archaic  Style. 

p Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 


Id. 


P Half  Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 

P Head  of  bridled  Pegasos. 

P Pegasos  with  curled  wings;  symbol, 
trident. 

P Head  of  Pegasos. 


Incuse  square,  within  which  head  of 
Athena  Chalinitis  helmeted.  Pure 
archaic  style  . At  Stater  and  Drachm. 

Incuse  square.  Head  of  Aphrodite  (?)  of 
archaic  style : hair  turned  up  be- 
hind   At  Drachm. 

Id.  or  head  of  Athena  . At  ^ Drachm. 

Incuse  square,  containing  large  A . 

At  Diobol. 

Incuse  square,  within  which  Gorgon 
head  and  T— P— l-H  . At  Trihemiobol. 

Incuse  square  containing  large  H . . 

At  Hemiobol. 


In  this  period  the  flat  fabric  is  abandoned,  and  the  coins  become 
smaller  in  dimension  and  more  compact. 


Transitional  Style. 


P Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 

(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XIII.  25.) 

Id. 


Incuse  square.  Head  of  Athena  of  trans- 
itional style  (eye  in  profile),  some- 
times with  symbol,  trideHt,  or  shell 
behind At  Stater. 

Incuse  square.  Head  of  Aphrodite  (?) 
hair  rolled At  Drachm. 


Circ.  B.  c.  430—400. 
Transitional  Style. 


P Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 


p Bellerophon,  naked  and  bare-headed, 
riding  on  Pegasos1. 

P Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 

P Pegasos  with  curled  wing,  symbol 
vine-branch. 


Incuse  square.  Head  of  Athena  of  trans- 
itional style  (eye  in  profile),  some- 
times with  symbol  (usually  a trident) 
behind At  Stater. 

Incuse  square,  in  which  Chimaera  to  r. 

At  Trihemidrachm. 

Incuse  square,  within  which  head  of 
Aphrodite  1.,  hair  rolled.  At  Drachm. 

Incuse  square.  Pegasos  prancing,  adv., 
inscr.  A-l-0  ....  At  Diobol. 


There  are  also  trihemiobols,  as  in  the  previous  period,  but  they  are  of 
later  style,  for  the  Pegasos  on  the  obverse  has  pointed  wings,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  gorgon-head  is  not  protruded. 


1 The  trihemiobols  on  which  Bellerophon  wears  a petasos  and  chlamys  belong  to  a later  period, 
circ.  B.  0.  338.  They  usually  have  the  letters  A I in  the  field. 


CORINTH. 
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Circ.  b.o.  400-338. 
Fine  Style. 


Fig.  223. 


9 Pegasos,  usually  flying,  with  pointed 
wing,  hut  occasionally  standing  or 
walking,  with  curled  wing,  or  at- 
tached by  a cord  to  a ring  fixed  in 
the  wall  above  him ; on  some  few 
specimens  he  is  represented  as 
drinking. 

9 Pegasos  with  pointed  wings. 

(j)  Half  Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 

9 Pegasos  with  curled  wing. 

9 Pegasos  with  curled  or  with  pointed 
wings, 

9 id. 


Head  of  Athena,  of  fine  style,  in  Co- 
rinthian helmet  with  large  neck- 
plate.  In  the  field  a magistrate’s 
symbol,  which  was  changed  probably 
annually  ; sometimes  also  there  are 
one  or  more  dolphins  in  the  field, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  magis- 
trates’ symbols  Hi  Stater. 

Head  of  Aphrodite  variously  repre- 
sented, often  with  adjunct  symbol 

At  Drachm. 

Head  of  Aphrodite,  her  hair  variously 
dressed  . . . . HI  | Drachm. 

Pegasos  with  curled  wings,  prancing  or 
trotting,  sometimes  with  dolphin  or 
inscr.  AIO  . . . . HI  Diobol. 

Cross  of  Swastika  form  . Ht  Obol. 


Trident HI  Obol. 

Some  of  the  smaller  denominations  mentioned  above  might,  with 
almost  equal  probability,  be  attributed  to  the  period  before  B.e.  400, 
about  which  time  the  smallest  divisions  seem  to  have  been  in  great  part 
superseded  by  the  newly  introduced  bronze  money. 


Fourth  and  Third  Centuries  to  circ.  B.  c.  243. 

Next  in  order,  though  in  part  contemporary  with  the  series  above 
described,  there  follows  a large  class  of  staters,  drachms,  etc.,  with 
magistrate’s  letters  or  monograms  in  the  field  of  the  reverse,  in  addition 
to  the  adjunct  symbol.  These  series,  like  the  others,  always  have  the 
letter  9 on  the  obverse. 

Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  with  assurance  as  to  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  these  lettered  coins,  the  following  dates  may  be 
perhaps  accepted  as  approximately  correct.  The  list  includes  only  such 
specimens  as  I have  myself  seen. 

P>efore  b.  c.  400  .z.  Symbols  : Shell  (on  obv.  Pegasos  of  archaic 

style,  with  curled  wing). 

Circ.  b.c.  400-350  A A „ Trident. 

» 3 or  E „ Fore-part  of  bull ; torch ; rose ; 

bow;  poppy-head;  star.  (Pega- 
sos on  obv.,  often  walking.) 

Z 
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Circ.  n.c.  400-350 

EP  Symbols:  Nike  holding  thymiaterion. 

33 

EY 

Naked  figure  holding  fillet ; tripod. 
(Pegasos  on  obv.,  sometimes  walk- 
ing-) 

34 

aYa 

,,  Rose  and  dolphin. 

i 3 

EYO 

„ Double-bodied  owl ; chimaera ; ap- 

lustre. 

•3  3 

EYTY 

,,  No  symbol.  (Pegasos  on  obv.  with 

curled  wing,  attached  to  ring  by 
cord.) 

33 

1 A 

,.,  Dolphins  around. 

33 

» or  K A 

„ Trident. 

>3 

2 or  £ 

,,  Dolphin. 

Circ.  b.c,  350-338 

A 

Shield,  on  which  trident  ; bee ; 
oak-wreath  ; astragalus ; harpa  ; 
sword;  helmet  with  broad  flap; 
stork. 

3-3 

AA 

Wheel  ; globular  object ; bearded 
mask  ; three  crescents ; cuirass ; 
trophy. 

33 

AY 

„ Figure  holding  torch  and  cornu- 

rtATM  O A 

33 

A 

copicic* 

Dionysos  standing ; krater ; ivy- 

wreath  ; oak-wreath  ; head  of 
Helios ; wolf ; cuirass. 

3 ’ 

N or  N l 

,.,  Corn-wreath  ; three  crescents  in 

circle;  kantharos;  Ares(l);  prow; 
oenoclioe ; cock’s  head ; bucra- 
nium;  term;  Macedonian  helmet. 

Circ.  b.c.  338 

r 

Thyrsos;  dove  in  wreath. 

•3  3 

i 

„ Nike  with  fillet;  cock  on  club;  star; 

bow  in  case  ; owl. 

Crested  Macedonian  helmet. 

j 3 

K A (in  mom) 

Circ.  b.c,.  338-300 

AP 

Boar  ; ivy-leaf ; plough  ; aegis  ; 
Pallas  Promachos  ; chimaera  ; 
helmet .;  cornucopiae  ; eagle. 
(Helmet  of  Pallas,  on  this  series 
always  laureate.) 

Al 

Cow  and  calf ; wreath ; Zeus  seated ; 

33 

Pallas  standing;  Artemis,  hun- 
tress ; Artemis  with  torch  ; term 
with  cornucopiae  ; amphora,  the 
last  on  trihemidrachms  of  the 
Bellerophon  type. 

Circ.  b.c.  300-243 

B 

„ drapes. 

33 

A 

„ Trophy  stand. 

33 

Yar.  Mons. 

„ Term  ; eagle,  etc. 

Bronze  Coins. 

Circ.  b.  c.  400-338. 

Q Pegasos  with  jointed  wing.  j Trident  with  various  symbols  and  letters 

in  the  field ^ -5 


CORINTH. 
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Give.  B.C.  338-243. 


Head  of  Athena,  wearing  crested 
Corinthian  helmet. 

Head  of  Athena  as  above. 

Head  of  Poseidon  with  hair  falling  in 
heavy  locks,  and  bound  with  wreath 
of  marine  plant,  as  on  the  coins  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  or  Doson. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  wearing 
wreath. 


KOPlNOinN  Trident,  often  with 
letter  in  the  field  . . • • '75 

K Pegasos  with  pointed  wing  . M -55 

KOP  or  9,  and  vairous  letters.  Bellero- 
phon  mounted  on  Pegasos  and  strik- 
ing downwards  with  his  spear  JE>  -8 

9 and  various  letters.  Forepart  of 
Pegasos  flying  Ni  -55 


Corinth,  although  occupied  by  a Macedonian  garrison  from  b.c.  338-243, 
Avhen  it  was  delivered  by  Aratus,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deprived, 
like  Athens,  of  the  right  of  coinage,  for  its  Pegasos  staters  continued  to 
be  struek,  though  much  less  plentifully  than  of  old,  until  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Achaean  League.  But  in  b.c.  223  Corinth  was  surrendered 
by  the  League  to  Antigonus  Doson,  and  between  this  time  and  196,  when 
it  was  ao-ain  set  free  by  the  Romans  and  reunited  to  the  League,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  strike  money,  unless  indeed  the 
bronze  coins  with  the  heads  of  Poseidon  and  Herakles  described  above 
are  to  be  assigned  to  this  period. 


Corinth  a Roman  Colony. 

From  its  destruction  by  Mummius  in  B.C.  146,  Corinth  remained  a 
heap  of  ruins  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years.  In  B.  C.  46  Caesar 
sent  a colony  there,  and  the  city  became  once  more  a flourishing  place, 
as,  from  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  do. 
From  henceforth  it  struck  bronze  coins  with  Latin  legends,  COL.  COR., 
or  simply  COR.,  CORI  NT.,  etc.,  which,  down  to  the  reign  of  Galba,  usually 
bear  the  names  of  Duumviri  in  the  ablative  case. 

From  the  reign  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Gordian  III  the  legends  are 
COL.  iVL.  FLAV.  AVG.  COR.,  COL.  IVL.  COR.,  or  C.  L.  I.  COR  (Colonia 
Laus  Iulia  Corinthus),  and  the  magistrates’  names  are  discontinued. 

Among  the  types  deserving  of  special  mention  are  the  following : — 
Bellerophon  holding  or  subduing  Pegasos.  Bellerophon  standing  beside 
Pegasos  while  he  drinks  from  a stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus. 
Bellerophon  mounted  on  Pegasos  contending  with  the  Chimaera.  Pegasos 
leaping  from  the  point  of  the  rock  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  Other  frequent 
types  refer  to  the  myth  of  Melikertes  or  Palaemon,  in  whose  honour  the 
games  called  Isthmia  were  celebrated  at  the  Isthmus.  Such  are  the  boy 
Melikertes  lying  on  the  back  of  a dolphin  under  a pine-tree  (Paus.,ii.  1,3) ; 
the  body  of  Melikertes  lying  on  a dolphin,  which  is  placed  on  an  altar 
beneath  a tree  with  Isthmos  as  a naked  youth  holding  a rudder,  or 
Poseidon  with  his  trident  standing  by;  Palaemon  standing  or  riding  on 
the  back  of  the  dolphin ; circular  temple  of  Palaemon,  sometimes  with 
sacrificial  bull  in  front ; Ino  holding  her  child  Melikertes  in  her  arms, 
before  her,  sometimes,  Isthmos  seated  on  a rock,  with  a dolphin  repre- 
senting the.  sea ; Ino  throwing  herself  from  the  rock  Moluris  with 
Melikertes  in  her  arms,  in  front  dolphin  or  sea-god  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  receive  the  child.  The  following  types  are  also  worthy  of  note  : — 
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Isthmos  personified  as  a naked  youth,  either  seated  or  standing,  and 
holding  one  or  two  rudders,  in  allusion  to  the  two  ports  of  Corinth,  inscr. 
in  one  instance  ISTHMVS.  The  two  ports  Lechaeum  and  Cenchreae  as 
nymphs  holding  rudders,  legend  sometimes  LECH,  CENCH,  or  as  re- 
cumbent male  figures  with  the  Acrocorinthus  between  them.  The  port 
of  Cenchreae  with  statue  of  Poseidon  in  the  centre,  on  either  side 
of  the  harbour  are  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  and  the  sanctuaries  of 
Asklepios  and  Isis,  while  below  are  three  galleys  (Paus.,  ii.  2,  3). 
Statues  of  Poseidon  in  various  attitudes.  Temple  of  Poseidon  with 
Tritons  on  the  roof  (Paus.,  ii.  1,  7).  Poseidon  in  chariot  drawn  by  hippo- 
camps.  Isis  Pharia.  Artemis  huntress.  Artemis  Ephesia.  Among  the 
numerous  copies  of  statues  on  the  coins  of  Corinth  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  standing  naked 
to  waist,  and  holding  the  shield  of  Ares,  on  the  polished  surface  of  which 
she  is  gazing  at  her  reflection  as  in  a mirror.  This  type  illustrates  the 
epithet  wTrAioyrer??  applied  by  Pausanias  (ii.  5,  1)  to  the  statue.  The  Acro- 
corinthus with  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  top,  and  buildings  and  a tree 
at  the  foot.  Head  of  Aphrodite  or  of  the  famous  Hetaira  Lais,  rev. 
Tomb  of  Lai's,  consisting  of  the  capital  of  a column  surmounted  by  a 
lioness  standing  over  a prostrate  ram,  as  described  by  Pausanias  (ii.  2,  4), 
Ta(f)os  Aatbos,  w brj  Xeaiva  eTTLdrjixa  eort  Kpiov  e^oncra  ev  rots  TrporlpoLs  tto<tlv. 
Statue  of  Athena  Chalinitis  holding  bridle,  spear,  and  shield  (Paus.,  ii. 
4,  1).  The  sacred  Fountain  Peirene  personified  as  a nymph  seated  on  a 
rock  and  holding  a vase,  or  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  while  in  front  is  Pegasos 
drinking  the  water  of  the  spring.  Agonistic  types,  wrestlers,  runners, 
etc.  Stadium  with  meta  in  the  centre  between  two  horsemen  racing  at 
full  speed.  ISTHMIA  in  a wreath,  etc.  Dionysos  standing  or  seated. 
Hermes  with  ram,  standing  or  seated,  or  carrying  infant  Dionysos. 
Tyche  standing  or  seated.  Zeus  standing.  Pallas  standing.  Herakles 
standing.  Helios  in  quadriga.  Kybele  seated.  Asklepios  and  Hygieia. 
Kronos  with  sickle.  Ilephaestos  with  tongs.  Ares.  Triptolemos  in 
serpent-car.  The  Propylaea  surmounted  by  quadrigas.  The  Genius  of 
the  Colony  holding  cornucopiae  and  patera,  inscr.  GEN.  COL.  COR. 
The  Temple  of  the  Julia  Gens,  inscribed  on  the  front  CAESAR, 
AVGVSTVS,  or  GENT.  I V L I . 

For  numerous  other  types,  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention,  see 
Imhoof  and  Gardner,  Numismatic  Commentary  on  Pausanias,  in  the  Journ. 
Hell.  Stud.,  1885. 


COLONIES  OF  CORINTH. 

Under  this  general  heading  it  is  convenient  to  classify  all  those 
copies  of  the  Corinthian  Pegasos  staters  which  are  without  the  letter 
9.  They  were  issued  by  various  towns  in  Acarnania,  Corcyra,  Epirus, 
Illyria,  Sicily,  and  Bruttium. 

The  following  list  of  the  cities  which,  for  commercial  reasons,  adopted 
the  well-known  Corinthian  types,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer’s 
Coinage  of  Acarnania , p.  5.  For  the  periods  of  the  issue,  see  under  the 
separate  headings. 
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(a)  In  Acarnania  : — 

Alyzia,  with  A,  A,  AAY,  AAYIAIflN.  akiai/thpiom 

Anactorium,  F,  A/,  N,  A,  AN,  ANA,  AN AKT,  ANAKTOPIHN, 
ANAKTOPIEHN.  , Anr_c^Kl  , 

Argos- Amphilochicum,  A,  AP,  APTEI,  APrEI ■ *prf£*  and 
APTinN.  Also  with  AM,  AMO,  AMchl,  AM<J>IA,  AM<t>IAO, 
AM<t>l  AOXflN. 

Astacus,  with  AC. 

Coronta,  with  K. 

Leucas,  A A,  AE,  AEY,  AEYKAAI  and  AEYKAAION. 

Metropolis,  M and  M. 

Palaerus (1)  FT AAAIP  in  Mon.  (Divisions  only.) 
rhytia,  4>.  (Divisions  only.) 

Thyrrheium,  O,  OY,  OYP,  OYPP. 

Acarnanian  Federal  with  A',  struck  in  Leucas. 

(b)  In  Corcyra : — K,  cK,  cR,  and  KOP. 

(c)  In  Epirus: — 

Ambracia,  A,  A,  AM,  AMP,  AMPPA,  AMPPAKI,  AMPPA- 
KIOTAN,  AMPPAKIHTAN,  and  AMBPAKIHTAN. 

Epirote  federal,  IaE  (AT7EI)  and  A (probably  for  Ambracia). 


(d)  In  Illyria  : — 

Apollonia,  APOA. 

Epidamnus — Dyrrhachium,  with  ^ or  A,  A Y P , A Y P A , A Y P P A X I N H N . 


(e)  In  Sicily  : — 

Eryx  with  “pX. 

Leontini,  AEONTlNON. 

Syracuse,  CYPAKOCION  and  CYPAKOCIDN. 

(/)  In  Bruttium  : — 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  A',  AO,  AOK,  AOKPXlN. 
Mesma,  M and  NE. 

Rhegium,  R. 

Terina,"E. 


Of  the  above  cities  which  adopted  the  Corinthian  stater,  Anactorium, 
Leucas,  and  Ambracia  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  which  did  so  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  for  of  these  towns  alone,  in  addition  to  Corinth, 
are  staters  extant  of  the  transitional  and  early  fine  style. 

Epidamnus,  Argos-Amphilochicum,  and  Alyzia,  followed  their  example 
at  a somewhat  later  period,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  that  the  Corinthian  stater  came  into  general  use  in  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  in  Bruttium,  and  in  Sicily.  From  this  time 
until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Pegasos  staters  continued  to  be 
issued  in  large  quantities,  chiefly,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  with  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  largest  finds  of  this  class  of  coin 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

The  Pegasos  coinage,  common  though  it  undoubtedly  was  to  many 
cities,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a federal  coinage  properly  so-called, 
such  as  that  of  the  Achaean  League,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  adopted  in  pursuance  of  reciprocal  treaties  between  Corinth  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  towns  participating  in  the  coinage  on  the  other. 
The  various  cities  would  seem  rather  to  have  selected  the  Corinthian 
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types  independently  of  one  another,  and  for  their  own  individual  con- 
venience and  profit,  much  in  the  same  way  as  many  Asiatic  cities,  long 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  copied  the  Macedonian  tetradrachm,  which 
his  conquests  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  international  coin,  familiar  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  Greek  East. 

In  the  outset  no  doubt  the  Corinthian  coinage  may  have  been  imposed 
either  by  choice  or  necessity  upon  Anactorium  and  Leucas  by  the  mother 
city,  Corinth  ; but  from  these  mints  the  system  appears  to  have  spread 
naturally  enough  throughout  the  Acheloiis-district  among  towns  which, 
as  members  of  the  Acarnanian  League,  were  quite  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  ‘ city  of  the  two  seas.’ 

Thus,  as  Dr.  Jmhoof-Blumer  ( Acarnania , p.  12)  has  pointed  out,  the 
Pegasos  staters  within  the  limits  of  Acarnania  became  a quasi-federal 
Acarnanian  coinage,  while  outside  those  limits  they  would  circulate  freely 
side  by  side  with  the  staters  of  Corinth  herself,  Ambracia,  Syracuse,  etc., 
as  a generally  recognised  international  currency. 


PELOPONNESUS. 

The  history  of  the  coinage  of  the  Peloponnesus,  regarded  as  a whole, 
may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  From  the  age  of  Pheidon  of  Argos 
down  to  the  Persian  wars  the  only  coins  generally  current  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  on  the  north  coast  the  Corinthian  Pegasos  staters,  elsewhere 
the  staters  of  Aegina.  In  the  interior  the  Arcadian  triobols  served  the 
purpose  of  small  change.  The  Aeginetic  standard  continued  to  be 
everywhere  prevalent  in  Peloponnesus. 

The  splendid  and  varied  series  of  Elis  does  not  begin  before  the  close 
of  the  period  of  archaic  art  (circ.  B.c.  480).  Between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars  we  note  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Arcadian 
mints,  Cleitor,  Heraea,  Mantineia,  Pallantium,  Paroreia,  and  Psophis,  all 
issuing  small  silver  coins  in  addition  to  the  money  of  the  Arcadian 
League.  In  the  next  period,  B.c.  430-370,  the  Arcadian  Federal  money 
is  entirely  superseded  by  the  local  issues  of  the  various  Arcadian  cities. 
The  place  occupied  of  old  by  the  Aeginetic  stater  is  now  filled  by  the 
beautiful  staters  of  Elis,  Sicyon,  and  Argos. 

With  the  restoration  of  Messene  and  the  renewal,  under  Theban 
auspices,  of  the  Arcadian  Confederation,  B.c.  370,  Messene  and  Megalo- 
polis were  added  to  the  now  considerable  number  of  Peloponnesian  mints. 
After  B.c.  322,  when  Peloponnesus  had  for  the  most  part  fallen  under 
Macedonian  dominion,  the  greater  number  of  the  Peloponnesian  towns 
ceased  to  strike  silver  in  their  own  names,  and  between  B.c.  280  and 
146  the  Federal  coinage  of  the  Achaean  League  became  little  by  little 
the  chief  currency  in  Peloponnesus,  the  types  and  style  of  which,  the 
few  mints  which  held  aloof  from  the  League  tended  more  and  more  to 
imitate. 

With  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Province  in  B.c.  146,  all  silver 
money  (except  perhaps  at  Patrae)  was  put  an  end  to.  Bronze  coins 
continued,  however,  to  be  issued  at  many  towns.  As  a rule  the  Imperial 
coinage  is  confined  to  the  time  of  Sept.  Severus  and  his  family. 


PEI  OP  ONNESUS. 
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The  following  tabic  includes  the  coins  not  only  of  Peloponnesus,  but 
of  Attica,  Aegina,  and  Corinth  : — 


700-480 

480-430 

430-370 

370-322 

322-280 

280-146 

146-27 

Imperial 

Times. 

Athens 

Eleusis 

Oropus  • 

Salamis 

Aegosthena 

Megflra 

Pngae 

JR 

JR 

SAHA 

Ai  JE 
JE 

' " JE 

JR 

]r  je 

Ai  JE 

Fed. 

Fed. 

Ai  JE 
JE 

"JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

Aegina 

EL.  JR 

JR 

JR,  JE 

... 

... 

JE 

... 

JE 

Corinth 
Phlius  * 

Sicyon 

JR 

JR 

JR,  JE 
Ai  JE 
Ai  JE 

Ai  JE 
Ai  JE 
Ai  JE 

Ai  JE 
JR.  JE 

JR  JE  & Fed. 
Fed. 

A & Fed. 

... 

JE 

JE 

JE 

Aegae 

Aegeira 

Aegium 

Bura 

Ceryneia 

Dyme 

Helice 

Patrae 

Pellene 

... 

JR 

Ai 

A 

JE 

JR  JE 
Ai  JE 

... 

Fed. 

Fed. 

Fed. 

Fed. 

Fed. 

Fed. 

JE 

JE 

JR  JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

Elis 

Hypana 

Pisa 

JR 

JR 

Ai 

N 

Ai 

Fed. 

Fed. 

JE 

JE 

Cephallenia 

Ithaca 

Zacynthns 

Cythera 

* * * 

Ai 

JR 

JR 

JR 

A,  JE 
JE 
Ai  JE 

JE 
JR  JE 

JR  JE 
JE 

JE 

JE 

Messene 

Asine 

Colone 

Corone 

Cypaiissia 

Mothone 

Pylus 

Thuria 

... 

... 

' JR  JE 

JR*  JE 

JR  JE  & Fed. 
Fed. 

JR  JE  & Fed. 

“ JE 
JE 
JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

Asopus 

Boeae 

Cranae 

Gythium 

Lacedaemon 

Las 

... 

... 

Ai  A 

JR,  JE  & Fed. 

JE 

'"JE 

JE 

A 

JE 

JE 

A 

JE 

Argos 

Cleonae 

Epidaurus 

Hermione 

Methana 

Mideia 

Tiryns 

Troezcn 

JR] 

Ai 

JR 

Ai 

Ai 

Ai  JE 
JE 
Ai  JE 
Ai  a: 
JE 
JE 
JE 
Ai  JE 

JR  JE 
JR?  JE? 

Jt  JE  & Fed. 
Fed. 
Fed. 
Fed. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 
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PULIASIA 


700-480 

480-430 

430-370 

370-322 

322-280 

280-146 

146-27 

Imperial 

Times. 

Alea 

Al 

Fed. 

Alipheira 

* ... 

... 

Fed. 

Asea 

Fed. 

Callista 

... 

Fed. 

Capliya 

• . . 

. . . 

Fed. 

JE 

Cleitor 

Al 

JR,  JE 

Fed. 

JE 

Dipaea 

Fed. 

Elisphasii 

Fed. 

Gortys 

• • . 

Fed. 

Heraea 

Ai 

Ai  JE 

JE 

Fed. 

JE 

Lusi 

... 

Fed. 

Mantineia 

JR 

JR 

JR 

JE 

Fed. 

JE 

Megalopolis 

. • . 

JR  JE 

Fed. 

JE 

Methydrium 

... 

JE 

Fed. 

Orchomenus 

Pallantium 

... 

Ai 

jr" 

JE  . 

Fed. 

JE 

Paroreia 

Ai 

JR 

Pheneus 

. 

Ai 

Al  JE 

Fed. 

JE 

Pliigaleia 

Fed. 

JE 

Psophis 

Al 

JR  JE 

... 

JE 

Stymphalus 

, . , 

Al  JE 

Fed. 

Tegea 

JR 

Al  JE 

Fed. 

JE 

Teuthis 

Fed. 

Theisoa 

Fed. 

Thelpusa 
Arcadia.  Fed. 

JR 

Jr 

JRJE 

Fed. 

JE 

JE 

[Note. — For  the  metals  of  the  Federal  coins  in  the  above  Table,  see  p.  351  sq.] 


FHLIASI  A. 

Phlius  was  an  independent  city  whose  territory  consisted  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Asopus,  bounded  on  either  side  by  mountains.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a certain  Phlias,  or  Phlios,  a son  of  Dionysos  (Paus.,  ii.  1 2,  6J, 
and  the  temple  of  Dionysos  was  the  most  ancient  edifice  in  the  town. 
Its  coins  consist  of  drachms  and  smaller  divisions  of  Aeginetic  weight. 

Circ.  b.c.  430-322. 

Bull  with  head  lowered  (tauriform  £I0N  (end  of  obv.  inscr.)  in  the  four 
Dionysos,  or  river  Asopus).  In  corners  of  an  incuse  square,  within 
exergue  <t>AEI  A.  | which  a wheel  . . . At  Drachm. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wheel  there  is  usually  a pellet  enclosed  in  a circle, 
which  here,  as  at  Delphi,  may  symbolize  the  op0aA.o'?,  a sacred  stone  at 
Phlius,  which  the  inhabitants,  with  unaccountable  ignorance  of  distances, 
affirmed  to  be  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus  (Paus.,  ii.  13,  3). 

The  hemidrachms  and  smaller  coins  are  uninscribed,  but  bear  on  the 
reverse  a large  0 instead  of  the  wheel,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
bunches  of  grapes. 

The  types  of  the  Phliasian  coins  remained  unchanged  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  circ.  322,.  except  that  on  the  latest 
class  the  4>  on  the  reverse  is  encircled  with  an  ivy-wreath.  After 
B.c.  322  the  coinage  of  Phlius  comes  to  an  end. 


SICYONTA. 
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The  bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  century  for  the  most  part  resemble  the 
silver,  but  on  some  specimens  the  bull  on  the  obverse  is  replaced  by  a 
head  of  Pallas  or  of  Zeus  (?).  See  also  Achaean  League. 

Imperial  of  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta.  Types : Artemis  huntress, 
Asklepios,  Tyche  sacrificing. 


SICYONIA. 

[Arvnali  di  Corrispondenza  archeologica , 1830,  p.  336.] 

Sicyon,  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  consisted  of  an 
acropolis  about  two  miles  from  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  a lower  town  at  its 
foot,  and  a port-town.  The  large  number  of  its  coins  still  extant 
sufficiently  attests  the  ancient  wealth  and  commercial  importance  of 
the  city.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  coins  before  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  nor  indeed  does  its  money  become  plentiful  much 
before  b.  c.  400. 

Before  B.  c.  400. 


Dove  with  open  wings,  in  act  of  alight- 
ing. 

Chimaera,  beneath  M[  = Z]. 

Chimaera. 

Forepart  of  chimaera. 

Dove  with  closed  wings. 

Id. 


Dove’s  head. 


Large  M = Z in  incuse  square,  within 
the  letter  sometimes  a floral  ornament 

At  Drachm. 

Dove  flying  in  incuse  square,  in  corners  W 
[ = Z ] and  A (for  Apaxprj)  At  Drachm. 
Dove  flying  in  incuse  square,  in  corners 
Z and  T (Tp£d>/3oAor)  . At  Triob. 
Id.  Z and  0 (’0 /36\os)  . . At  Obol. 
M = Z in  incuse  square  . At  \ Obol. 
Dove  flying  in  incuse  square,  in  corners 
Z and  H ('HM£o/3oAl0r)  . At  \ Obol. 
M At  4:  Obol. 


Without  Incuse  Square. 


£E  Chimaera. 

Apollo,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
bow  and  arrows. 


with 


Flying  dove  . . . 

£E  in  laurel- wreath 


At  Triob. 
At  l Obol. 


Give.  B.  c.  400-322. 


Fig.  224. 


£ E (rarely  1 1 ) Chimaera,  above,  some- 
times, wreath  ; beneath,  sometimes 
kneeling  Apollo  with  bow.  Head  of 
river-god  Asopus  (?),  etc. 


£E  or  £1 


Dove  alighting.  ' 


Dove  flying  in  laurel-wreath,  often  with 
letters  in  field,  A,  E,  I,  N,  AO,  AP 
PA,  ?IBYPTIO[S,  etc.,  or  symbols 
bow,  ivy-leaf,  etc.  (Fig.  224)  . 

At  Stater  and  Drachm 
^ At  Drachm 
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SIC  YON  I A. 


£E  or  S!l  Chimaera. 


? ov  ^1  Dove  alighting. 

? or  2 Lion  walking. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 

Apollo  kneeling  with  bow  and  arrows. 
Apollo  with  lyre,  seated  on  rock. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


Dove  dying.  Letters  in  field  . . 

At  Triobol 
At  Diobol. 

Id At  Obol. 

Id 

Id.  ..... 

Lyre  in  wreath 

Lyre 

ZE  in  wreath  . 

ZE  in  monogram  . 


At  \ Obol. 
At  Obol. 
At  Obol. 
At  \ Obol. 
At  \ Obol. 
At  | Obol. 


Bronze. 


Naked  Apollo  holding  up  a long  fillet, 
which  falls  behind  his  buck ; in 
field,  dove. 

Dove  flying. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Dove  flying. 

Zl  Dove  feeding. 


Zl  in  wreath JE  -65 

Tripod  in  wreath JE  • 65 

Z in  wreath  ......  JE  -55 

Z in  wreath JE  -7 

Magistrates’  names,  EY,  AH  OEY,KAE, 
ME,  TE,  within  a wreath  . JE  -65 
Zl  Tripod  in  wreath  . . . JE  -7 


Some  of  the  names  on  these  bronze  coins  have  been  identified  by 
R.  Weil  {.Zeit,  f.  N.,  vii.  376)  with  historical  personages,  among  whom 
Euphron  may  be  mentioned,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyon  shortly 
after  b.  c.  368. 

Circ.  B.c.  322-251. 


After  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  B.c.  322,  Sicyon  passed  for  a time 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  under  whose  rule  tetradrachms  were 
struck  there,  with  the  name  and  types  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c. 
316-308),  (Muller,  Mon.  (V Alex.,  Nos.  864-898).  A large  number  of  these 
tetradrachms  was  discovered  near  Patrae  in  1850  (C.  T.  Newton,  Num. 
C hr  on.,  1853,  p.  29).  Some  of  the  accessory  symbols  on  these  coins,  such 
as  Apollo  holding  a fillet  behind  his  back,  and  the  Chimaera,  are 
undoubtedly  Sicyonian.  The  whole  class  is  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  fabric.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  have  the  throne  of 
Zeus  surmounted  by  two  small  figures  of  Nike. 

Contemporary  with  these  tetradrachms  are  the  following  series  of 
Aeginetic  triobols  (or  Attic  tetrobols)  and  bronze : — 


Flying  dove. 


Large  Z surrounded  by  magistrate’s 
name,  all  in  shallow  incuse  square  . 

At  Triobol. 


Among  the  names  the  following  occur:  — AlNEIAZ,  AAE-=.lflN, 
AMEINlIAZ,  ANAPDNIAAZ,  OPAZYKAHZ.  KAEANAPOZ,  AYAIAAAZ, 
ZENOTIMOZ,  OAYMTTI A A AZ,  TIOAYKPATHZ,  ITPOMAXIAAZ,  ZDZI- 
KPATHZ. 


Flying  dove  and  one  of  the  above 
names. 

Dove  feeding,  ANAPOTIMOZ. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


Zl 

Zl 

Zl 


For  coins  of  Sicyon  as  member  of  the 


in  wreath JE  -65 

Tripod  in  wreath  . . . JE  -7 

Dove  flying,  carrying  fillet,  and 
magistrate’s  name . . . . AD  • 7 

Achaean  League,  see  p.  351. 


ACHAIA. 
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Concerning  the  coins  of  Sicyon,  Col.  Leake  remarks  ( Num . Hell.,  p.  95) 
that  - the  change  from  CEKYHN  or  SElKYnN  to  SlKYnN  occurred  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  bird  is  probably  the  wood -pigeon, 
great  numbers  of  which  still  inhabit  the  cliffs  that  surround  the  ancient 
site.  They  Avere  perhaps  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  one  of  the 
principal  edifices  of  Sicyon,  and  in  which  there  was  a seated  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Canachus  (Paus.,  ii.  10).’ 

& The  M = £,  which  so  frequently  occurs  as  a coin  type,  was  the  device  of 
the  city,  and  was  placed  by  the  Sicyonians  on  their  shields  (Xen.,  Hell., 
iv.  4). 

Imperial  coins  exist  from  Domitian  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  ClKYflNljQN. 
Types,  various ; the  most  remarkable  is  a representation  of  a tomb  (cf. 
Paus.,  ii.  7,  2).  The  coin  shows  a small  distyle  temple  on  a rock,  flanked 
by  two  tall  terminal  figures,  and  by  two  cypress  trees.  Another  coin  has 
for  type  a Maenad  in  attitude  of  frenzy,  holding  a sword  and  a bunch  of 
grapes,  perhaps  one  of  the  Maenads  in  the  temple  of  Dionysos  at  Sicyon 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ii.  7,  5).  Another  very  frequent  type  is  a 
naked  Apollo  with  hands  raised,  holding  a long  fillet.  There  also  occur 
on  Imperial  coins  of  Sicyon  figures  of  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  of  Dionysos, 
of  Pan,  of  Artemis  Pheraea  (Paus.,  ii.  10,  7),  of  Demeter,  of  Tyche  ’A Kpata 
(Paus.,  ii.  7,  5),  etc. 

ACHAIA. 

Aegae  was  in  early  times  (after  Helice)  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Poseidon  in  Achaia. 

The  town  gradually  fell  into  decay,  until,  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  migrated  to  the  neighbouring 
Aegeira.  Its  coins  are  triobols  of  the  Aeginetic  standard. 


b.  c.  480-430. 


0M  Forepart  of  goat. 

Dl  A Forepart  of  goat. 

( Zeit.f . Num.,  v.  1.  6,  7,  8.) 


A1C  Forepart  of  goat 


Incuse  square  quartered  . At  Triob. 
V\OI AAI A Archaic  head  of  bearded 
Dionysos  ivy-crowned  in  incuse  square 

At  Triob. 

Circ.  b.  c.  430-365. 

A I C A 1 0 N Similar  head  of  fine  style  . 

At  Triob. 

AICAION  Goat  standing.  At  Obol. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos  crowned  with 
ivy. 

See  Zeit.f  Num.,  v.  p.  5,  and  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  157. 

. Aegeira.  To  this  town,  which  stood  between  Aegae  and  Pellene,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  place  removed  when  it  fell  into  decay. 

Circ.  b.  c.  350. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  close  fitting  crested  I AIT  Forepart  of  goat  in  wreath.  AC 
helmet. 

lor  Federal  coins,  see  Achaean  League,  p.  351. 

After  B.  c.  146. 

AITIPATAN  Veiled  female  bead.  | Goat  standing  in  wreath  . AS-  65 
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ACIIAIA. 


Imperial , Severus,  Domna,  and  Plautilla.  Inscr.,  AITEIPATflN  rarelv 
AiriPATHN.  ’ J 

Aegium,  the  chief  political  and  religious  centre  of  Achaia,  and  the 
meeting-place  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  cities  which  composed  the 
League.  Of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  federal  money  (p.  3 51). 
bronze  coins  only  are  known. 


Cire.  b.  c.  146-43. 


HM I OBTAIN  Head  of  Zeus. 
Airi6flN  Head  of  Zeus. 


Airi€flN  Biver  god  (Selinus) 

At  .8 

HMI0B6AIN  Zeus  hurling  fulmen 
(prob.  Zeus  Soter,  cf.  Paus.,  vii.  23,  7). 

a:  .85 


Other  varieties  with  magistrates’  names,  OEOZIOZ  KAHTAIOZ. 


Airi£flN  Head  of  Zeus. 


HMIOBEAIN  Nymph  Phthia  with  in- 
flated veil  following  a dove,  which 
looks  back  at  her  . ...  JE  .85 


The  type  of  this  coin  alludes  to  a local  myth,  which  told  how  Zeus  in 
the  form  of  a dove  seduced  the  nymph  Phthia  (Athenaeus,  ix.  p.  395 ; 
Aelian,  Far.  Hist.,  i.  15).  HMIOBEAIN  is  supposed  to  be  a variant  of 

HMIOBOAION. 

Airi£ON  Head  of  Zeus.  HMIOBEAIN  Infant  Zeus  suckled  by 

goat  between  two  trees.  The  goat 
looks  back  at  an  eagle  . . . AE  -7 

This  type  is  explained  by  Strabo,  viii.  p.  387,  la-ropovai  8’  ivravda  nai 
rbv  A La  vi r’  alyos  Tpacfirjvai  KaOairep  Kal  VA  paros. 


Airi£nN  Head  of  young  Dionysos 
crowned  with  ivy. 

A I f I EHN  Bust  of  Artemis. 


OEOZIOZ  KAHTAIOZ  Eagle.  JE  -7 

OEOZIOZ  KAHTAIOZ  Female  figure, 
Eileithyia  (?),  standing  holding  knife  (1) 

JE  -7 


Cf.  Pausanias,  vii.  23,  5,  where,  however,  Eileithyia  is  said  to  have  held 
a torch. 

Imperial  coins  from  Hadrian  to  Geta.  Types : Ant.  Pius,  Artemis 
holding  two  torches  (Paus.,  vii.  24,  1).  Others  reading  ZEYC  METAC 
are  associated  with  a figure  of  Zeus,  hurling  fulmen  and  holding  eagle. 


Bura,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  B.  c.  373,  but  subsequently  rebuilt, 
joined  the  Achaean  League  b.  c.  275,  but  none  of  its  federal  coins 
have  as  yet  been  found.  Imperial,  of  Severus  and  his  family.  Inscr., 
BOYPA£ouN.  Types:  Herakles  wielding  club,  perhaps  a copy  of  the 
statue  of  Herakles  Buraecus  in  the  oracular  cavern,  sacred  to  Herakles, 
between  Bura  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Another  coin  has  Eileithyia 
facing,  holding  a torch  (cf.  Paus.,  vii.  23.  3,  5). 

Ceryneia.  Federal  coins  only  (see  p.  351). 

Dyme,  the  most  western  city  of  Achaia,  bordering  upon  Elis,  struck 
small  silver  and  bronze  coins  circ.  B.  C.  350  {Zeit.  f.  Num.,  vii.  366). 
Inscr.  AY  or  AYMA. 


AEGIUM— PATBAR 
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Female  head. 

Id. 

Head  of  Pallas. 
Female  head,  veiled. 


Amphora  . . 

Broad  fish  . 
AY  in  wreath  . 
Id 


. » . At  Obol. 

. . M -65 

. . . M-6S 

. ...  M -65 


For  other  varieties,  and  for  coins  struck  at  Dyine  as  a Roman  colony, 
reading  C.  I.  D.  or  C.  I.  A.  DVM.  (Colonia  Julia  Augusta,  Dumaeorum), 
J.  Caesar  to  Tiberius,  sometimes  with  names  of  the  Duumviri  quin- 
quennales  followed  by  the  formula  EX.  D.  D.  (ex  deereto  deeurionum), 
see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  162  sqq. 

See  also  Federal  Coins,  p.  351. 


Helice.  The  most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  of  Achaia  was  totally 
destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  B.  c.  373,  when  its  territory  was  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Aegium. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-373. 


EAIK  (refrog.)  Head  of  Poseidon  dia-  Trident  between  dolphins  in  wreath, 
denied  within  a circle  of  waves.  (A./  A.,  vii.  PI.  VIII.  6)  . M -7 

At  this  city  was  a famous  temple  of  Poseidon,  called  Helikonios,  to  whose 
anger  the  destruction  of  the  town  was  attributed  ( Num . Chron .,  1 86 1 , p.  2 1 6). 


Patrae,  previously  known  under  the  name  of  Aroe,  was  a port  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  between  Aegium  and  Dyme.  As  a member  of  the 
Achaean  League  from  B.c.  280  it  issued  silver  coins  (p.  351),  but 
apparently  none  of  bronze. 

Circ.  b.  c.  146-43. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  League  it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
retain  the  exceptional  privilege  of  striking  money  both  in  silver  and  bronze. 


Head  of  Aphrodite  (1). 

Head  of  Zeus. 

APICT APXOC  AAMUJNOC  Diony- 
sos holding  thyrsos. 


AAMACI  AC  and  IT  A TP  (in  raon.)  all 
in  wreath At  36  grs. 

ATYC  AlCXPlLUNOC  and  same  mon. 
in  wreath At  36  grs. 

TTATPCUJN  Sepulchral  monument  of 
the  oekist  Patreus,  all  in  wreath  of 
ivy M • 7 


This  monument,  according  to  Paus.,  vii.  20,  stood  in  the  agora  of 
Patrae.  Among  other  types  are  the  following,  bearing  the  names  of 
various  magistrates  in  full : — 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles.  Pallas,  with  shield  and  spear,  advancing 

tt  1 p n 11  (cf.  Paus.,  vii.  20) . . . . M -8 

Head  of  Pallas.  Poseidon  wielding  trident  (cf.  Paus.,  vii. 

21) ffl 

Owl,  magistrate,  AAMACI  AC.  Trident,  between  TT-A  . ’.  ’.  JE  -55 

It  was  at  Patrae  that  M.  Antonius  passed  the  winter  before  the  battle 
0 c lum,  B.  c.  32-31,  and  it  must  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  coins 
were  struck  at  Patrae  with  the  portrait  of  Cleopatra,  rev.  Head-dress  of 
sis.  Alter  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  established  a colony  at 
a rae,  which  continued  to  strike  money  until  the  time  of  Gordianus, 
nscr  C.  A.  A.  P.  (Colonia  Augusta  Aroe  Patrensis).  Among  the  remark- 

B tYV 5?  are  C,°pies  of  the  statues  of  Artemis  Laphria,  with  her  dog  beside 

her,  by  Menaeehrnus  and  Soidas  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Patrae 
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This  statue  was  transported  to  Patrae  by  Augustus  from  Aetolia. 
Pausanias  (vii.  18,  6)  thus  describes  it,  ayfipa  too  aydKparos  Ogpevovad 
ea-TLv’  e\e<fxavTos  8e  /cat  ypvcrov  TreTToC-qraL. 

In  honour  of  this  goddess'  a splendid  festival  was  celebrated  at  Patrae, 
in  which  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  priestess  of  the  goddess,  a maiden 
drawn  in  a biga  of  stags,  closed  the  festal  procession.  This  type  occurs 
on  coins  of  M.  Aurelius.  Another  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
20,  5),  which  is  copied  on  coins  of  Commodus,  is  that  of  Asklepios. 
Other  types  show  Hermes  seated  on  a rock,  with  a ram  before  him, 
perhaps  eopied  from  a statue  at  Corinth  (Paus.,  ii.  3,  4).  The  following 
topographical  type  is  also  worthy  of  remark: — Plan  of  the  toAvn  and 
harbour  of  Patrae ; above,  three  temples ; below,  a statue  on  a pedestal. 
This  type  is  varied  on  coins  of  Gordian,  where  we  see  a eolossal  statue 
in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  galleys  within  the  port,  and  several  small 
buildings  over  it. 

Pellene,  the  most  eastern  town  in  Achaia,  struck  silver  and  bronze 
coins  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

Circ.  b.c.  370-322. 


Head  of  Apollo,. 
Lyre. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


PEA  in  laurel-wrea+h  . . At  Triob. 

P-E  Tripod A]  -5 

PE  ( in  mon.)  Ham’s  head  in  wreath 

JE  -65 


Apollo  Theoxenios  was  the  god  chiefly  worshipped  at  Pellene,  eo-ri  /cat 
’ AnoWoovos  Oeo^eviov  YleWrjvevaiv  lepov'  to  be  ayaA/xa  yaXuov  7re7rou/rai 
(Paus.,  vii.  27). 

Pellene  became  a member  of  the  Achaean  League  about  B.c.  270 
(see  p.  351). 

On  the  Imperial  coins,  Severus  and  family,  inscr.  nEAAHNELtN,  are 
figures  of  Dionysos  Lampter  (Paus.,  1.  <?.),  standing  naked  with  kantharos 
and  thyrsos,  and  of  Artemis  with  torch  and  bow  (Paus.,  l:c.) : ttA gcriov  §e 
rod  ’AttoWcuvos  vaos  eanv  5 Apregubos,  rotjevovarjs  be  f]  Qeos  Trapeyercu  ayfjpa. 


ACHAEAN  LEAGUE. 

[Leicester  Warren,  Greek  Federal  Coinage,  London,  1863  ; Lambros,  P.,  Zcitschn.fi 
fur  Numismatik , 1875,  p.  160;  "Weil,  R.,  Zeit.  f.  Aura.,  1882,  p.  199.] 

The  earliest  federal  money  of  this  famous  League  appears  to  date  from 
the  time  before  the  Macedonian  Conquest. 

Before  circ.  B.c.  330. 

Head  of  Zeus  Homagyrios.  AX  (in  mon.)  . . At  Hemidrachm. 

Head  of  Pallas.  Id JE  -7 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reorganization  of  the  League  in  B.  c.  280, 
when  Patrae  and  Dyme  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  the  plentiful  coinage,  which  for  about  130  years  formed  the 
staple  of  the  currency  of  Peloponnesus,  regularly  commenced.  Gradually, 
as  town  after  town  was  brought  within  the  political  union,  the  circle  of 
federal  mints  went  on  widening,  each  town  on  its  admission  to  the 
League  agreeing  to  adopt  a uniform  coinage,  not  only  in  silver,  but  also 
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in  bronze  : for  identity  of  laws,  weights,  measures,  and  coinage  was,  as 
Polvbius,  ii.  37,  informs  us,  imposed  by  the  central  authorities  upon  all 
the  members' of  the  Confederation:  coo-re  p.r\  p.6vov  avppaxfW  Kai (\>lXlki)v 
KOivuviav  yeyovivcu  TTpayparcov  irepi  avrovs,  aAAd  /cat  vop.0LS  xprjvQai  rots  avro ts 
Kat  araOpois  Kal  pirpOLS  /cat  vop.icrp.aa-i,  k.t.X. 

The  types  of  the  federal  silver  coin  were  as  follows : — 


Fig.  225. 


Head  of  Zeus  Homagyrios  (Fig.  225). 


The  Achaean  monogram,  around  which 
various  letters,  monograms,  local  sym- 
bols, names  of  magistrates  or  of  cities, 
usually  abbreviated,  all  within  wreath 
of  bay Hi  40-34  grs. 


It  is  upon  these  symbols,  etc.,  that  the  classification  to  particular 
cities  is  based  with  more  or  less  probability. 

The  bronze  coinage  is  much  more  historically  important  than  the 
silver,  since  it  offers  the  name  of  eaeh  city  in  full,  preceded  by  the  name 
of  the  Achaeans  collectively,  e.g.  AXAIHN  KOPINOIHN,  etc.  Types  as 
follows : — 


Full  length  figure  of  Zeus  Homagyrios  Demeter  Panachaia  (1)  seated,  holding 
holding  Nike  and  leaning  on  sceptre.  wreath  and  resting  on  sceptre  . HE  -7 

On  one  side  is  the  name  of  the  city,  on  the  other  a local  magistrate’s 
name,  nearly  always  at  full  length. 

Zeus  Homagyrios,  the  assembler  of  men,  and  Demeter  Panachaia,  were 
the  protecting  divinities  of  the  League,  whose  temples  stood  side  by  side 
at  Aegium,  where  the  central  assembly  held  its  meetings,  e< pe£ijs  de  rw 
' Opayvpia  Ail  Uavay^aids  ecrrt  A yprjrpos  (Paus.,  vii.  24,  2). 

The  towns  which  took  part  in  this  federal  currency  are  about  forty- 
three  in  number.  The  probable  date  of  admission  to  the  League  is 
added  wherever  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  it. 


In  Ac] Lai  a,  B.c. 


Aegeira,  274(1) 
Aegium,  275  . 
Ceryneia,  273 
Dyme,  280 
Patrae,  280 
Pellene,  274 (1) 


Hi  Symb.  Half-goat  . . 

Hi  Symb.  freq.  Fulmen  . 
Hi  „ Trident  . 
Hi  ’ „ Fish  . 

Hi  „ Dolyldn. 
Hi  Symb.  Lyre  or  vase  . 


HE  AXAIHN  AITEIPATHN. 
M AXAIHN  AITEHN. 

M AXAIHN  KAPYNEHN. 
HE  AXAIHN  AYMAIHN. 

M AXAIHN  nEAAANEHN. 


Sicyon,  251  . Hi  Symb.  Dove,  tripod  . . . HE  AXAIHN  ZIKYHNIHN. 

Phlius,  228 HE  AXAIHN  (DAEIASIHN. 

Corinth,  243  . Hi  „ (J)  or  Peyasos  . . HE  AXAIHN  KOPINOIHN. 

Megara,  243  . Hi  „ Lyre HE  AXAIHN  METAPEHN. 

Pagae,  208 yE  AXAIHN  TTAI- AIHN. 
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In  Argolis,  b.c. 

Argos,  228  . { M S^j  '^-head,  W«.  j M AXA|nN  AprE|nH 

Cleonae,  229 M AXAIflN  KAEflN  AlflN. 

Epidaurus,  243  At  Symb. Serpent, cujgnng -vessel  JR  AXAIflN  EniAAYPEflN 
Hermione,  229 JR  AXAIflN  EPMIONEflN. 


In  Arcadia,  b.  c. 


Alea,  bef.  235 

Aliplicira,  194 

Asea,  194 

Callista,  194  (?) 

Caphyae,  227  . At  Symb.  Head  of  Pallas 

Cleitor  . . . At  Letters  KAH  . . . 

Dipaea,  194 . 

Elisphasii,  194  . . 

Gortys,  194 

Heraea,  bef.  234 

Lusi 

Mantineia,  bef.  2 2 2 At  Symb.  Trident. 

Mantineia,  called  l At  Letters  AN  . . . 

Antigoneia,  2 2 2 J 

,r  . (At  Symb.  Syrinx,  nedum, 

Megalopolis,  234  j /„,„m  . / . . 


Methydrlum  . 

Pallantium,  194  At  Symb.  TTAA,  Trident 
Pbeneus,  234  , At  „ Caduceus  . 


Phigalia,  208 

Stympbalus,  bef.  234 

Tegea,  222  . . At  Letters  TE 

Teutbis 

Theisoa,  194 * • 

Thelpusa,  bef.  234 


JR  AXAIflN  AAEATAN. 

JR  AXAIflN  AAI<t>EIPEflN. 

JR  AXAIflN  AZEATAN  (or  flN). 
JR  AXAIflN  KAAAIZTATAN. 

JR  AXAIflN  K A4>YEflN. 

JR  AXAIflN  K AElTOPIflN. 

JR  AXAIflN  AIFTAlEflN. 

JR  AXAIflN  EAIZ<t>AZIflN. 

JR  AXAIflN  KOPTYNIHN. 

JR  AXAIflN  HPAIEflN 
JR  AXAIflN  AOYZI  AT  AN. 


. JR  AXAIflN  ANTirONEHN. 

| JR  AXAIflN  MET AAOFIOAITflN. 

. JR  AXAIflN  MEOYAPIEflN. 

. JR  AXAIflN  TTAAAANTEflN. 

. JR  AXAIflN  (DENEflN. 

(JR  AXAIflN  4>l T AAEflN  or 
■\  cDIAAEflN. 

. JR  AXAIflN  ZTYM<t>AAIflN. 

. JR  AXAIflN  TETEATAN. 

. JR  AXAIflN  TEYOIAAN. 

. JR  AXAIflN  OIZOAIflN(orEflN). 
. JR  AXAIflN  OEATTOYZIflN. 


Elis,  191 
Hypana 


In  Elis,  b.c. 

/ft  Letters  FA,  Eagle,  dove,fulmen  JR  AXAIflN  AAEIflN. 

JR  AXAIflN  YTTANflN. 


Asine  . . 

Corone,  184 
Messene,  19 1 


In  Messenia,  b.c. 

JR  AXAIflN  AZlNAIflN. 

JR  AXAIflN  KOPflN AlflN. 

. At  Letters  MEZ  or  ME  . JR  AXAIflN  MEZZANlflN. 


In  Laconia,  B.c. 

Lacedaemon,  192  At  Symb.  Pilei  of  Dioskuri. 


A C H A I A (Roman  Province). 

The  only  Imperial  coins  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Acbaia  which  call 
for  special  notice  are  the  following,  which  belong  rather  to  the  class  of 
dedicatory  medallions  than  to  the  ordinary  currency,  although  it  is 


ELIS. 
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probable  that  they  also  circulated  as  money.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  wealthy  individuals  to  undertake,  on  behalf  of  their  native  cities,  the 
entire  expenses  of  religious  festivals,  games,  dedications  of  temples,  or 
other  solemnities,  in  return  for  municipal  honours  of  various  kinds.  The 
sums  paid  into  the  local  exchequer  by  such  public  benefactors,  when 
issued  in  the  form  of  coin,  usually  bore  the  name  of  the  donor  in  the 
nominative  case,  together  with  his  honorary  title  and  the  verb  avedrjKe, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  city  or  province  in  the  dative  or  genitive. 

Such  dedicatory  pieces  are  not  uncommon  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in 
Europe  they  are  very  rarely  met  with. 

The  following  examples  were  struck  at  Corinth  by  Hostilius  Marcellus, 
the  priest  of  the  worship  of  the  deified  Antinous,  and  by  him  dedicated 
to  the  Achaeans  and  Corinthians  : — 

OCTIAIOC  MAPK€AAOC  0 l£P€YC  TOY  ANTlNOOY  Bust  of 
Antinous. 

Lev.,  TOIC  AXAIOIC  AN60HK6N  Antinous  leaning  on  terminal  figure, 
or  as  Belleroplion  taming  Pegasos  (Mion.,  ii.  160.  97,  98). 

Another,  but  with  KOPINOIHN  AN6OHK6N. 

Lev.  Type,  Helios  in  biga  (Mion.,  ii.  180.  239). 


ELIS. 

Circ.  b.c.  480-421. 


Figs.  226,  227. 

The  beautiful  silver  coins  of  Elis,  of  the  Aeginetic  standard,  form  a 
series,  which,  for  the  variety  of  treatment,  and  the  high  artistic  ability 
which  it  evinces,  is  excelled  by  no  other  class  of  coins  in  European  Greece. 

here  are  no  coins  of  Elis  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  period  of 
arc  haic  art  before  the  Persian  wars  ; but  from  about  B.  c.  480  until  Elis 
became  dependent  upon  Macedon  after  the  Lamian  war,  b c.  322  the 

Gar^erain  hri  ^ ^ unbroken  series,  which  Professor 

n ^ ab  e eSSY  on  the  coins  of  Elis  {Nam.  Chron.,  1870 

Lv  ?q?'AhaS  arranSed  in  fifteen  periods,  corresponding  with  the 
political  history  of  the  city.  In  the  present  work  a mL  general 
classification  is  all  that  need  be  attempted. 

he  whole  land  of  Elis  was  sacred  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the 
»r“  A °L  A T fender-bolt  He  Eagle  Jtl  a serpent,  a hare, 

Zeus A clawn th';  we^'known  omen  of  victory  sent  by 
coim  nf  N T aly‘tXr  (1"  xu-  atI).  form  the  constant  types  of  the 

(F;gs- 226-22*-  otS 

or  seated  on  „ .auous  at etudes,  running  to  crown  a victor  in  the  games 
af-ain  the  Oh  C1?pu^  or  standing  with  the  sacred  fillet  in  her  hand  • or 

him,  ortie&f  & “*  ^ ***> 

A a 
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Figs.  228,  229. 


The  following  eoin  is  remarkable,  as  bearing  the  engraver’s  name 
EYO  . . . , not  improbably  the  same  EYO  . . . who  was  shortly  after- 
wards employed  as  a coin  engraver  at  Syracuse  (p.  100): — 


Eagle  devouring  hare. 


Incuse  square,  within  which  FA,  Nike 
with  spread  wings  running  1.,  hold- 
ing wreath  in  outstretched  hand;  in 
front  EYG  . . . . At  Stater. 


The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  the  above  period  are  FA  or  FAAEION, 
and  in  one  instance  OAYMPIKON  without  the  name  of  the  Eleians  at 
all,  denoting  probably  that  the  coin  was  issued  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  Olympic  festivals,  at  which,  as  at  Delphi  during  the  Pythian 
festivals,  fairs  or  markets  were  held,  such  as  would  naturally  call  forth 
an  unusually  large  issue  of  Eleian  coins,  for  the  conyenience  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world. 


Cjrc.  b.  c.  421-365. 

The  introduction  of  the  head  of  Hera  as  an  Eleian  coin-type  is  sup- 
posed by  Professor  Gardner  {op.  cit.)  to  have  been  introduced  both  at 
Elis  and  Argos  about  the  time  of  the  alliance  contracted,  circ.  ,B.  c.  420, 
between  Elis,  Argos,  and  Mantineia.  But,  although  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  in  the  worship  of  Hera  the  Argives  and  Eleians  may  have 
found  a bond  of  union,  which  they  expressed  upon  their,  respective 
coinages,  I cannot  admit  that  the  head  of  Hera,  either  at  Elis  or  at 
Argos,  makes  its  appearance  on  the  coins  before  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  chief  Eleian  coin-types  of  this  period  are  the  following : — 


Figs. 

Head  of  Zeus  laureate,  features  large, 
hair  short  behind,  style  severe. 

Head  of  Hera  wearing  lofty  stephanos 
adorned  with  conventional  flowers, 
the  letters  HpA  sometimes  above  or 
on  the  stephanos. 


231. 


F-A  Fulmen  in  wreath  of  wild  olive 

(Fig.  230) At  Stater. 

Id.  (Fig.  231) 

At  Stater,  Drachm,  .1  Dr.  & Obol. 
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Fig.  232. 


Eagle’s  head  of  noble  style,  beneath 
it,  a leaf,  on  which  sometimes  en- 
graver’s initials  A A (or  A A). 


FA  Fulmen  in  wreath  of  wild  olive 
(Fig.  232)  . . . . • • • 

At  Stater,  Drachm, Triobol,  & Obol. 


On  the  drachm  the  Eagle’s  head  is  accompanied  by  a lizard. 

Another  type  (Eig.  233),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  trophy  erected  by  the  Eleians  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  which  they  gained  over  Agis  king  of  Sparta  (Paus.,  vi.  2,  4), 
shows  Nike  with  spread  wings  and  holding  a palm  in  her  hand , seated  on  a 
basis  of  Leo  steps. 


Fig.  233. 


This  type  is  one  of  the  most  striking  compositions  in  Greek  numis- 
matic art.  The  monument,  which  it  probably  represents  more  or  less 
faithfully,  was  the  work  of  the  Sculptor  Daedalus  of  Sicyon,  and  was 
set  up  about  B.  c.  400  in  the  altis  at  Olympia.  Professor’  Gardner  has 
even  ventured  to  suggest  that  Daedalus  may  actually  have  been 
employed  to  engrave  coins  for  the  Eleians  about  this  time,  and  that 
the  letters  A A which  he  reads  on  some  specimens  (Fig.  222)  may  stand 
for  his  name,  but  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  168)  disputes  the 
reading  A A and  prefers  to  read  A A. 


Give.  b.  c.  365-322. 


Jig.  234. 


°rn  wCes  aSe  of  tlie  Theban  supremacy  in  Pelopon- 

and  Macedonian ‘alliances!1  “d  thC  Arcat,i!“8>  and  of  the  Spartan 
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The  Eleian  coins  now  offer  a head  of  Zens  of  softer  and  more  ornate 
stylo  than  the  large  and  severe  conception  of  the  same  divinity  previ- 
ously met  with  (Fig.  234).  A head  of  the  nymph  Olympia , sometimes 
accompanied  by  her  name  OAYMPIA,  now  also  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  money  of  Elis,  and  may  be  intended  as  an  assertion  of  the  claim 
of  the  Eleians  to  the  exclusive  administration  of  the  Olympic  games ; a 
right  which  the  Pisatans,  backed  by  the  Arcadians,  successfully  disputed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  104th  Olympiad  (b.c.  364).  (See  Pisa,  p.  357.) 

To  this  period  probably  belong  also  the  series  of  coins  with  the  head  of 
Hera,  rev.,  Eagle  within  a wreath  of  olive  (Hum.  Chron.,  1879,  PL  XIV.), 
these  heads  being  unquestionably  later  in  style  than  the  bolder  Hera-head 
of  the  preceding  period  (Fig.  231).  The  inscription  on  the  money  of 
this  time  is  FA  or  FAAEIHN. 


Give.  B.c.  322-312. 


During  this  period  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  if  any  coins  were  struck 
at  Elis,  they  will  probably  be  found  among  the  tetradrachms  issued  by 
Alexander’s  generals  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  name  and  with  the  types  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (cf.  Muller,  Mon.  d'Alex.,  Nos.  894  and  895). 

Circ.  b.c.  312-271. 


Fig.  235. 


Durino-  the  precarious  autonomy  which  followed  the  expulsion  of 
Telesphorus,  a general  of  Antigonus,  who  had  made  himself  supreme 
in  Elis,  the  series  of  Eleian  coins  begins  again.  The  types  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  Heads  of  Zeus  and  of  Hera,  of  late,  and  o ten  o 
careless  style.  That  of  Zeus  has  flowing  hair,  and  closely  resembles  the 
contemporary  Zeus-head  on  the  coins  of  Boeotia,  struck  after  Demetrius 
had  presented  Thebes  with  her  freedom,  B.c.  288  (cf.  Figs.  235  and  201). 

Some  of  the  later  specimens  of  these  coins  bear  the  letters  AP  or  API, 
showing  them  to  have  been  struck  under  the  rule  of  Anstotimus,  who 
made  himself  despot  of  Elis  b.c.  272-271  (Justin,  xxvi.  i). 


Circ.  B.c.  271-191. 


Fig.  236. 


ELIS— PISA. 
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Throughout  this  long  period,  the  Head  of  Zeus  and  the  Eagle , frequently 
contending  with  a serpent,  are  the  types  of  most,  common  occurrence. 
In  style  they  exhibit  a steady  degradation,  and  as  a rule  they  bear  m 
the  field  the  initials  of  the  names  of  successive  tyrants,  none  ox  whom 
have  however  been  identified  (Fig.  236). 

Give.  B.c.  191-146. 

In  B.c.  1 91  Elis  was  compelled  by  the  Achaeans,  much  against  her 
will,  to  join  their  League.  (For  coins,  see  p.  35a.) 

Circ.  B.c.  146-43. 

With  the  Koman  conquest  the  series  of  the  silver  coins  of  Elis 
comes  to  an  end,  but  the  town  still  continued  to  issue  bronze  money 
of  base  style. 

Head  of  Zeus.  FAAEIUN  in  wreath  . . . . 1-8 

Head  of  Apollo.  FA  Zeus  striding  to  right,  wielding 

• fulrnen  and  holding  eagle  . JE  -6 


Imperial  Times. 

Hadrian  to  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  HAEIflN  or  HAEIUJN.  The  following 
types  deserve  especial  mention.  Hadrian,  rev.,  Figure  of  Zeus  Olympios 
seated  on  throne,  holding  Nike,  and  resting  on  sceptre.  Hadrian, 
rev.,  Head  of  Zeus  Olympios  (Gardner,  Types  of  GJc.  Coins , PI.  XV.  1 8 and 
19).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  remarkable  coins  are  copies 
of  the  head,  and  of  the  entire  statue  of  the  world-renowned  chrysele- 
phantine Zeus  of  Pheidias  at  Olyxnpia,  and  moreover  that  they  are  the 
most  faithful  copies  of  this  masterpiece  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
• us  (cf.  Gardnei’,  Coins  of  Elis,  p.  47  sq.).  Hadrian,  rev.,  River-god  Alplieius 
reclining,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a wreath  and  in  his  left  a reed,  at 
his  feet  an  urn  with  a palm.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  the 
Olympian  games  were  solemnized,  to  which  the  palm  in  a prize  urn 
here  alludes. 


Pisa.  The  ancient  city  of  Pisa,  a little  to  the  east  of  Olympia,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Eleians  in  b.c.  572,  but  the  descendants  of  its 
former  inhabitants  continued  to  be  distinguished  as  Pisatans,  and  in 
b.  c.  364  the  Arcadians  determined  to  restore  to  them  their  ancient  right 
of  presiding  over  the  Olympic  games.  This  attempt  proved  successful 
on  the  occasion  of  the  104th  Olympiad.  The  Pisatans  then  seized  the 
temple  treasures,  and  converted  them  into  coin  for  the  payment  of 
troops.  A few  specimens  of  this  money,  which  is  of  gold,  have  been 
preserved.  8 


Head  of  Zeus.  (Num.  Chron.,  1870, 
PI.  XIV.  7.) 

Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XIY.  8.) 


P I ? A Three  half  thunderbolts  . . . 

A Trihemiobol,  24  grs. 
„ Thunderbolt  ...  A Obol. 


After  this  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pisatans,  the  Eleians 
recovered  the  presidency  of  the  games,  and  forthwith  ordered  the 

*2;  • , c^bration  be  omitted,  as  having  been  illegal,  from  the 
official  list  of  Olympiads. 
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ISLANDS  OFF  ELIS. 


[De  Bosaet,  Sur  les  Mid.  dts  ties  de  Cephallenia  el  d' Ithaca,  London,  1845.  Nwmismatuche 
Zeitung,  1837.  Gardner,  Num.  Chron.,  1885,  p.  81.] 

Cephallenia,  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  derived  its  name  from 
the  hero  Kephalos.  In  historical  times  this  island  was  a tetrapolis,  the 
land  being  divided  between  the  four  towns,  Same,  Proni,  Pale,  and 
Cranii,  each  of  which  seems  to  have  been  independent  of  its  neighbours. 
The  money  standard  of  the  Cephallenian  towns  was  the  same  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  Corcyra,  viz.  a light  form  of  the  Aeginetic.  (Stater, 
172  grs.  [Drachm,  86  grs.]  ; Tetrobol,  58  grs. ; Triobol,  44  grs. ; Diobol, 
29  grs. ; Trihemiobol,  22  grs. ; Obol,  14  grs.) 

Cranii,  B.  c.  500-430  or  later.  The  archaic  silver  money  of  this  town, 
hiscr.,  KR,  KRA,  KRAN,  etc.,  shows  on  the  obverse  a ram’s  head  (Stater); 
ram  (Triob.);  forepart  of  ram,  R.  TRI  (Trihemiob.) ; head  of  ram  (Obol). 
The  usual  reverse  type  is  a bow.  The  following  types  also  occur: — 
Female  bust  of  archaic  style.  Ram’s  head  in  incuse  square  At  Tetrobol. 

Female  head  of  archaic  style.  Id At  Trihemiobol. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  400. 


Ram’s  head. 
Gorgon-head, 
Ram’s  head. 


KPA  Animal’s  hoof  . . . At  Obol. 

„ TTT  . . At  Tritetartemorion. 

„ H At  Hemiobol. 


On  the  bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  century  the  usual  types  are  : — Ram, 
rev.,  bow ; Bull’s  head , rev.,  K ; Ram,  rev.,  H ; Kephalos  standing  resting  on 
spear,  rev.,  KTP  A , ram’s  head  or  hoof  \ Head  of  Pallas , rev.,  K or  H ; Head  of 
Pallas , rev.,  Kephalos  kneeling  with  bow  in  hand;  Helmet,  rev.,  K ; etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  types  for  the  most  part  refer  to  the  myth  of 
Kephalos,  and  to  the  cultus  of  Hermes,  his  reputed  father,  to  whom  the 
ram  was  sacred. 

Imperial — Domna,  Philip  I.,  and  Otacilia.  See  Num.  Zeitung,  1837,  113. 


Pale : 

P Ram. 


Circ.  b.  c.  480-400. 

Incuse  square,  in  which  pine-cone  and 
leaves At  Triobol. 


Circ.  B.  c.  400-350. 


PA  Head  of  Kephalos,  bare. 

PA  Female  head  crowned  with  corn 


KE<t>AAO£  Kephalos  naked,  seated  on 

rock  holding  spear 

At  Tetrobol  & Diobol. 
Similar  ...  At  Tetrobol  & Diobol. 


leaves  (Demeter  1). 

The  same  types  occur  on  the  bronze  coins,  but  of  these  the  most 
frequent  reverse  type  is  a corn-grain  within  the  letter  P.  or  the  letters 
PA  in  monogram.  For  some  other  coins,  possibly  of  Pale,  see  under 
Paros. 


Proni:  Circ.  B.  c.  400-300. 

Head  of  Kephalos  (?).  PPflNNflN  Club  . . . At  Triob. 

Head  of  Zeus  Aenesios.  * PP  Fir-cone N ’^5 

On  the  summit  of  Mt.  Acnus,  in  the  southern  part  ot  the  island,  w as 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Ahfaids.  This  mountain  is  still  covered  with  forests 
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of  fir-trees,  which  the  fir-cone  shows  must  also  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times. 


Same  : 


Circ.  B.  c.  400-300. 


CAMAIHN  Dog.  At  Tetrob.  and  Diob. 

„ Ram.  . . . M Tetrob. 

„ Id.  . . . M -75-6 

The  dog  on  the  silver  coins  of  Same  is  the  hound  Laelaps  presented  to 
Kephalos  by  Prokris. 

Ithaca.  This  island,  which  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  poems  of 
Homer,  issued  autonomous  bronze  coins,  which  appear  to  belong  chiefly 
to  the  fourth  and  third  centuries.  Inscr.,  IOA,  IOAKO.N. 


Head  of  Kephalos  (1)  with  short  hair, 
laureate. 

Head  of  Pallas  facing. 


Head  of  Odysseus  in  conical  pilos. 
Head  of  Athena. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Odysseus. 


Fulmen  in  olive-wreath  . . AS  -6 

Head  of  Odysseus  . . . M *85—  6 

Odysseus  (?)  naked,  standing  resting  on 

spear AE  -65 

Cock  AS  -75 

Id AE  .65 


Pausanias  (vi.  2 6)  says  that  the  cock  was  sacred  to  Athena,  who 
appears  on  coins  of  Ithaca  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Odysseus  (Paus., 
viii.  44). 


Zacynthus,  an  important  island  about  ten  miles  south  of  Cephallenia, 
and  the  same  distance  west  of  the  coast  of  Elis,  contained  but  one  citj^ 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island.  The  chief  deity  of  Zacynthus 
was  Apollo,  to  whom  there  was  a temple  in  the  lower  town.  Pliny 
(xxxv.  1 5)  mentions  Mt.  Elatus  as  a remarkable  feature  in  the  island, 
* Mons  Elatus  ibi  nobilis.’  On  this  mountain  fragments  of  an  inscription 
have  been  found  which  show  that  a temple  of  Artemis  once  stood  there 
(Bursian,  Geog.,  ii.  379).  The  silver  money  of  Zacynthus  falls  into  the 
following  chronological  periods  : — 


Before  b.  c.  431. 

I A Amphora.  (iV.  C.,  1885,  PI.  III.  2.)  Tripod  in  incuse  square 

At  Tetrobol,  Diobol,  and  Obol. 
Crescent.  (Ibid.,  PL  III.  3.)  Id. . At  Diobol. 


Circ.  b.c.  431-394. 


Head  of  Apollo  laureate  of  early  style. 

(A.  C.,  1885,  PI.  III.  8.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  III.  12.) 

Id.  (ibid.,  PI.  III.  13.) 

Head  of  Apollo  laureate  of  early  style. 
(Ibid.,  PI.  III.  x4.) 

Head  of  Apollo  laureate  of  fine  style. 
(Ibid.,  PI.  III.  18.) 


I A Tripod 

At  Stater,  Tetrobol,  Diobol,  ^ Obol. 
„ Two  laurel  leaves  . . At  ~ Obol. 

„ Laurel  leaf  in  incuse  square  . . . 

At  j Obol. 

IAKYNOOS  Apollo  naked,  seated  on 
rock,  playing  lyre  . . At  Stater. 

At  Tetrobol. 

IAKYNOOC  Youthful Asklepios seated 
1.  on  rock,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a coiled  serpent  . At  Stater. 
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Fig.  237. 


Head  of  Apollo  laureate  of  fine  style 
(Fig.  237). 


IAKYNOIHN  Infant  Herakles  strang- 
ling serpents  ....  At  Stater. 


The  last  mentioned  coin  was  probably  issued  in  B.  c.  394,  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Cnidus,  the  type  of  the  infant  Herakles  strangling  the 
serpents  became  very  popular  in  Greece  ; cf.  contemporary  coins  of 
Cnidus,  Iasus,  Ephesus,  Samos,  Rhodes,  Thebes,  and  Loci’i  Epizephyrii. 


Circ.  B.  C.  394-357. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate  of  fine  style. 

(N.  C.,  1885,  PI.  III.  20.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  IV.  1.) 

Id. 

Id. 

Lyre. 


IAKYN  Tripod  and  magistrate’s  name 

At  Stater. 

I-A  Tripod  in  laurel-wreath  . . . . 

At  Tetrobol. 

IAKY  Tripod  and  symbol  At  Diobol. 

I A K Altar At  ^ Obol. 

I-A  Tripod JE  -75 


Circ.  b.  c.  357. 


Head  of  Apollo  laureate. 

(N.  C.,  1885,  PI.  IV.  7.) 
Head  of  Apollo  laureate. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  IV.  8.) 

Head  of  Apollo  laureate.  • 

(Ibid.,  PI.  IV.  9.) 


I-A  Tripod,  around  which  the  name 
A I CL  N 0 £ . . . . At  Stater. 
Large  I within  which  I A and  A I . . 

M -55 

I-A  Tripod  in  wreath,  A I . IE  -55 


These  coins  bear  the  name  of  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who,  while  preparing 
his  expedition  against  Dionysius  the  Younger,  made  Zacynthus  his  head- 
quarters, and  before  embarking  offered  solemn  sacrifice  with  great 
magnificence  to  Apollo  (Plut.,  Dion.,  xxii). 


Circ.  b.c.  357-146. 

The  silver  and  bronze  coins  of  this  period  are  of  no  special  interest. 
All  the  chief  varieties  are  engraved  in  Professor  Gardner’s  paper  on  the 
coinage  of  this  island  (Num.  Chron.,  1885,  p.  81). 

The  standard  of  the  Zacynthian  silver  coins  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Corcyra  and  Cephallenia  (Aeginetic  reduced).  The  stater  never  exceeds 
180  grs. 

The  Imperial  coins  of  Zacynthus,  M.  Antony  to  Caracal  la,  are  of 
various  types,  Zeus  standing,  Pan  carrying  infant  Dionysos,  Dionysos 
standing,  River-god,  Asklepios  standing,  etc. 


MESSENIA. 
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Messene.  From  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  C.  668,  for 
the  space  of  300  years  Messenia  was  subject  to  Sparta  and  incorporated 
in  Laconia.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  that  the  exiled 
descendants  of  the  Messenians  were  restored  to  their  country,  under  the 
auspices  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  city  of  Messene  founded  B.  c.  369  on 
the  western  slope  of  Mt.  Ithome,  where  stood  a temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas, 
whose  figure  appears  on  the  coinage,  and  in  whose  honour  an  annual 
festival  (Tflajuaia)  was  held  (Paus.,  iv.  33).  The  coins  of  Messene  fall 
into  the  following  periods 

b.  c.  369-330. 


Fig.  238. 

Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn;  MEC^ANIHN  Zeus  Ithomatas  strid- 
of  the  finest  style  of  art  (Fig.  238).  ing  to  right,  wielding  fulmen  and 

holding  eagle  . ZR  Aeginetic  Stater. 

The  temple  of  Demeter  on  Mt.  Ithome  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (iv.  31) 
as  a place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  Ai/p^rpo?  lepov  Meo-arjvCois  earlv  ayiov.  The 
figure  of  Zeus  on  the  reverse  was  probably  suggested  by  the  statue 
executed  by  Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  while  they  were  settled  at 
Naupactus,  to  be  aya\p.a  rod  Aids  ’A yeAaba  p.ev  eanv  epyov,  iiroLijOr)  be 
apxys  rolls  olurjaacrtv  ev  Nan7rd/<rM  MecrarjvCcov  (Paus.,  iv.  33).  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Messenians  to  their  native  land  the  statue  appears  to  have 
been  transported  to  Messene.  It  was  not,  however,  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus  on  Mt.  Ithome,  but  kept  in  the  Priest’s  house  in  .the  lower  city. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  330. 

The  Messenians  about  the  time  of  Alexander  adopted  the  Attic  standard 
in  place  of  the  Aeginetic  previously  in  use.  Tetradrachms  were  now 
issued  with  the  old  types  modified : — 


Fig.  239. 
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Head  of  Demeter  of  poor  style 
(Fig.  239). 


MEZZANIHN  Zeus  Ithomatas  as 
before,  but  of  more  slim  proportions  ; 
behind,  sometimes  I OHM.  In  frout, 
tripod  and  magistrate’s  name  . 

HI  Attic  Tetradr. 


After  circ.  b.c.  280. 

The  next  series  of  Messenian  silver  money  resembles  in  style  the 
contemporary  coinage  of  the  Achaean  League. 


Head  of  Zeus. 


ME!E  Tripod,  sometimes  with  magis- 
trate’s name.  All  in  wreath  . 

HI  Attic  Tetrobol  = Aeginetic  Triobol. 


There  are  bronze  coins  of  all  the  above  periods,  of  which  the  types  for 
the  most  part  resemble  the  silver. 

For  Federal  coins  of  the  Achaean  League,  see  p.  352. 


Imperial  Times.  Severus  to  Caracalla. 


MECCHNlUJN  Female  bust  veiled 
and  turreted. 


Asklepios  standing 


• A)  .75 


The  obverse  of  this  coin  represents  Messene,  the  daughter  of  Triopas, 
of  whom  there  was  a temple  at  Messene  and  a statue  of  gold  and  Parian 
marble  (Paus.,  iv.  31). 


Asine.  A town  of  Messenia  built  by  the  Dryopes  when  they  were 
expelled  from  Asine  in  Argolis,  at  a very  early  date. 

For  Federal  bronze  coins,  see  Achaean  League,  p.  352. 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr .,  AClN AlflN.  Types  — Apollo 
Pythaeus  leaning  on  pillar  (Paus.,  ii.  36,  5),  ALsklepios,  Hermes. 

Colone.  Imperial  of  Severus,  Domna,  and  Geta.  Inscr.,  KOAflNlEnN 
and  KOAUUNEITUUN.  Types — Asklepios,  Poseidon,  Aphrodite  facing, 
resting  on  sceptre  and  holding  apple. 

The  autonomous  coins  formerly  attributed  to  this  city  belong  to 
Colone  in  the  Troad. 


Corone  derived  its  name  from  Coroneia  in  Boeotia,  whence  it  was 
founded.  In  the  Acropolis  was  a bronze  statue  of  Athena  holding  a 
crow  in  her  hand.  It  is  the  head  of  this  goddess  which  appears  on  the 
coins. 

Before  circ.  b.c,  184. 

Head  of  Athena.  K 0 P Grapes  in  ivy-wreath  HiTetrobol. 

KOPflN  AlflN  Grapes  . HI -8 

For  Federal  coins  after  B.C.  184,  see  Achaean  League,  p.  352. 


Cyparissia,  the  port  of  Messene.  Imperial—  Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr., . 
KYTIAPlCCienN.  Types — Asklepios,  Dionysos,  Pallas,  etc. 


LACONIA. 
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Mothone 


Autonomous  Bronze.  Circ.  B.  C.  146—27. 


Hcplmestos  running  with  torch. 


MO  in  plain  field 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  E.  2)  -JE  -7 


This  coin  type  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Lampadephoria  were 
celebrated  at  Mothone  in  honour  of  Hephaestos.  Imhoof  (op.  cit.),  p.  1 71. 
See  also  Lev.  Nutn.  1864,  p.  187. 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inter.,  MOOnNAIDN.  . Types— Asklepios, 
Poseidon,  Pallas,  Isis,  etc.,  and  the  Port  of  Mothone  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  with  a galley  about  to  enter  it. 


Fylus.  Bronze  of  late  autonomous  times.  Inscr.,  TTYAIflNl. 

Head  of  Hera  (1).  | Trident,  in  field,  grapes  . . . JE  -7 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Types — Asklepios,  Dionysos,  Pallas,  and 
Ram  on  a basis. 

Thuria.  Bronze  of  late  autonomous  times. 


Head  of  Demeter 
Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


OO  Y Zeus  Ithomatas  . ...  JE  -g 
OO Y Pallas  standing  . . . • JE  -85 
OO Y In  wreath JE  -5 


Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  OOYPI  ATflN.  Types — Zeus,  Pallas, 
Asklepios,  etc.,  all  with  letters  A A in  the  field,  indicating  that  Thuria, 
although  geographically  situated  in  Messenia,  belonged  at  this  time 
politically  to  Laconia  (cf.  Paus.,  iv.  31,  1). 


LACONIA. 

Asopus.  Bronze  of  late  autonomous  times. 

Head  of  Dionysos.  | AZfHTIflN  Poseidon  . . . ^-85 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  AOjUT7€ITuuN.  Types  — Artemis, 
Poseidon,  Dionysos,  Nemesis,  etc. 

Boeae.  Imperial — Domna  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  BO  I ATflN.  Types — Poseidon, 
Asklepios,  Artemis,  Isis,  Eros,  etc. 

Gythium,  the  port  of  Sparta.  Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr., 
rYGEATHN.  Types  — Apollo,  Herakles,  Dionysos,  Zeus,  Asklepios, 
Hermes,  the  Dioskuri,  etc. 

Lacedaemon.  Of  the  traditional  iron  money  of  Sparta  no  specimens 
have  come  down  to  us,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  money  of  any  metal 
known  to  have  been  struck  at  Sparta  until  the  third  century  B.C.,  the 
earliest  coin  being  a tetradrachm  copied  from  those  of  Alexander  the 
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Great,  but  reading  BAZI AEOZ  APEOZ  (Zeit.f  Num.,  ii.  PI.  IX.  i).  Areus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  struck  this  coin,  reigned  B.c.  310-266.  The  next 
silver  coins  are  usually  thought  to  have  been  struck  after  the  battle  of 
Sellasia,  B.c.  221.  They  bear  the  diademed  portrait  of  a king,  believed 
by  M.  Bompois  to  be  Antigonus  Doson,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  style  and  fabric  of  the  coin  are  not  too  early  for  Antigonus  Doson. 
Professor  Gardner  suggests  that  it  may  be  a coin  of  Areus. 


Head  of  king  diademed  (Fig.  240). 


A A Archaic  agalina  of  the  Apollo  of 
Amyclae  helmeted,  holding  spear  and 
bow,  and  adorned  on  the  side  with  a 
cock  standing  on  an  aplustre.  Beside 
the  statue  a goat.  In  field  wreath  . 

At  Tetradrachm. 


The  reverse  type  corresponds  with  the  description  given  by  Pausanias 
(iii.  19)  of  the  Apollo  of  Amyclae,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  goat, 
Zyjei  8e  ini  Tjj  KecfxiXfi  up'avos,  \oyyr]v  5e  iv  rats  yepa!  Ka‘ 

The  following  coin  was  formerly  attributed  to  Lacedaemon,  but  it  is 
now  usually,  and  doubtless  correctly,  attributed  to  Allaria  in  Crete. 


Head  of  Athena 

(Fig.  244,  p.  386  infra.). 


A-A  Herakles  seated  on  rocks,  resting 
on  his  club  . A!  Tetradr.  235  grs. 


To  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  also  belongs  a series  of  Tetrobols. 


Bearded  head  of  Herakles  diademate, 
laureate,  or  crowned  with  ivy. 


A A Amphoi’a  between  the  pilei  of  the 
Dioskuri.  Serpent  sometimes  twisted 
round  amphora  ...  At  Tetrob. 


When,  in  b.c.  192,  Sparta  joined  the  Achaean  League  after  the  defeat 
of  the  tyrant  Nabis,  these  types  were  exchanged  for  those  of  the  League 
(see  p.  352). 

The  autonomous  bronze  money  of  Lacedaemon  is  plentiful.  The  series 
commences  in  the  third  century  B.  c.,  and  extends  into  Roman  times. 
The  principal  obverse  types  are  Heads  of  Apollo,  of  the  Dioskuri,  of 
Pallas,  of  Herakles,  of  Lykurgos,  etc.,  while  those  of  the  reverse  are 
Club,  Owl,  Eagle,  Two  amphorae,  Head  of  Artemis,  the  Dioskuri,  Pan 
seated  on  rock,  Artemis  huntress,  Artemis  with  torch,  Club  and  caduceus 
united,  etc. 

The  following  coin  must  also  be  ascribed  to  Lacedaemon  : — 


PflM  A Head  of  Roma  bare. 


KOI  [w]  AAK6  [Acu/iowW]  Tl  KYfTA- 
PICCI A Artemis  Kyparissia  standing 

M -8 


LA  CEDAEMON—C  YTEEEA . 


365 


(See  Zeit,  f.  Mm.,  vii.  p.  17.)  The  magistrate  Tl  may  be  Timaristus 

the  Er>hor  whose  name  occurs  in  full  on  other  coins. 

Among  other  magistrates’  names  is  also  that  of  EYPYKAHZ,  who  was 
governor  of  Laconia  under  Augustus  (Strab.,  p.  366)  and  of  Atratmus 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  172). 

The  following  may  be  also  mentioned  : — 


CTTAPTH  Diademed  bust  of  Sparta, 
daughter  of  Eurotas  and  wife  of 
Lacedaemon,  fourth  king  of  Laconia. 
Head  of  Zeus(l). 


AA  CTH  CYPYKACOC  The  Dioskuri 
galloping IE  i-o 

AA  em  AAKuuNOC  Heads  of  the 
Dioskuri  IE  -8 


C.  Julius  Lacon  succeeded  his  father  Eurycles  in  the  government  of 
Lacedaemon.  His  name  also  occurs  on  a coin  of  Claudius. 


AYKOYPTOC  Head  of  Lycurgus. 


AA  eckOPUuN  TIMAPICTOC  Club 
and  caduceus  combined  . . JE  9 


This  coin  is  remarkable  for  the  mention  of  the  Ephors,  which  does  not 
occur,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  on  any  other  numismatic  monument.  For 
the  history  of  the  family  of  C.  Julius  Eurycles,  see  R.  Weil  ( Mittheilungen 
(les  Arclidologischen  Institute  in  Athen,  Band  vi.). 

Dr.  Imhoof  {Mon.  Gr.,  p.  17 1)  also  cites  Lacedaemonian  bronze  coins, 
with  the  following  remarkable  inscriptions : — 

TEPONTHN  Head  of  Apollo.  A-A  Artemis  huntress  . . . M -8 

N0M0<1>YAAK€C  Bust  of  Pallas.  A-A  The  Dioskuri,  Mag.  APICTAN- 

APOC JE  -8 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  AA,  AAKCA  Al  MON  IflN.  Prin- 
cipal Types — The  Dioskuri,  Apollo  Amyklaeos,  Apollo  in  the  attitude  of 
Apollo  Lykios  with  his  hand  upon  his  head,  Aphrodite  Morpho  veiled, 
seated  on  square  cippus,  and  apparently  with  bonds  about  her  feet  as 
described  by  Pausanias  (iii.  15),  Asklepios,  Hygieia,  Hermes  Agoraios 
carrying  infant  Dionysos  (Paus.,  iii.  11,  14),  etc.,  sometimes  with  marks 
of  value  AC  [o-dpia]  A,  S',  H (=4,  6,  8)  in  field  (Imhoof,  op.  cit.,  p.  173). 

Las.  This  ancient  Homeric  city  was  situated  a few  miles  south  of 
Gythium,  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Laconic  Gulf. 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  A A nN.  Types  — Pallas,  Artemis, 
Herakles,  Asklepios,  Hygieia,  etc. 


ISLANDS  OFF  LACONIA. 

Cranae.  The  small  island  near  Gythium  to  which  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta. 

Imperial — Maximinus,  Philip  I.,  and  Otacilia.  Inscr.,  KPANAIHN. 
riJPe — Head  of  Athena  with  A OH. 

Cythera.  This  island  had  in  early  times  received  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  and  throughout  historical  times  it 
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continued  to  be  a special  seat  of  that  cultus.  Its  coins  are  all  of  bronze, 
and  for  the  most  part  belong  apparently  to  the  second  century  b c 
Inter.,  KY,  KYO,  KYOHPinN,  etc. 


Head  of  Aphrodite;  sometimes  crowned 
by  flying  Eros  ( Zeit . f.  Hum.,  xiii. 
PL  IY.  6). 


Dove  standing  or  flying  . 


IE  -6 


AEGOLIS. 


Argos.  In  the  earliest  historical  times  Argos  was  the  centre  of  an 
amphictyony  comprising  the  towns  of  Cleonae,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus, 
Troezen,  Hermione,  and  Aegina,  and  it  was  in  Aegina  that  Pheidon,  king 
of  Argos,  set  up  the  first  Peloponnesian  mint  (see  p.  331).  Whether 
Argos  herself  issued  coin  in  these  early  days  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  following  coins  were  struck  there  in  the 
course  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c.,  unless  indeed  we  prefer  to  assign  them 
to  Delos. 

Two  dolphins  in  opposite  directions.  Incuse  square  divided  as  on  the  earliest 

( Num . Chron.,  1884,  PI.  XII.  12.)  coins  of  Aegina 

At  Aeginetic  Stater  and  Drachm. 

A few  years  before  the  Persian  wars  Argos  met  with  a crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  which  crippled  her  power  and  put 
an  end  to  her  prosperity  for  the  space  of  an  entire'  generation.  It  was 
not  until  about  b.c.  468  that,  by  the  destruction  of  several  neighbouring 
cities,  including  Mycenae,  and  the  removal  of  their  population  to  Argos, 
that  she  regained  her  ancient  importance. 


Circ.  b.c.  468-400. 


The  coins  which  I would  attribute  to  this  period  are  the  following : — 


Wolf. 


Half-Wolf. 
Wolfs  head. 

B. 


Large  A , above  which,  two  deep  square 
indentations  : all  in  incuse  square  . 


At  Dr. 

Id At  \ Dr. 

Id At  Obol. 

Id At  ^ Obol. 


The  wolf  is  the  well  known  symbol  of  Apollo  Lykios,  whose  worship 
at  Argos  dates  from  very  remote  times.  The  idea  embodied  in  the  wolf 
is  that  of  Winter  slain  by  the  God  of  Light  and  Warmth.  Hence 
Sophocles  ( Electr . 6)  calls  the  agora  of  Argos  rov  Svkoktovov  0eoC  ayopa 
AvKetos,  for  here  stood  the  temple  of  the  god  (Paus.,  ii.  19).  The  object 
B on  the  Hemiobol  can  hardly  in  this  instance  stand  for  the  letter  H,  as 
a mark  of  value  for  ?/^ua/3dAior,  for  it  frequently  recurs  on  bronze  coins 


ARGOS. 


3 67 


oTat^os,  where  such  an  interpretation  is  highly  improbable  (see  Imhoof- 
Blumer,  Num.  Zeit .,  1877).  It  is  perhaps  a lemple-key. 


Fig.  241. 


Give.  b.c.  400-322. 

The  coins  of  Argos  in  this  period  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
Greece,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  high  standing  of  Argos  as  a school 

of  art. 


Head  of  Hera  wearing  stephanos  on 
which  floral  ornament  (Fig-  241). 

Id.  (Gardner,  Types,  Pl.  VIII.,  35,  40). 

Id. 

Id. 


ARAEION,  ARTEIflN  and  APTEIGN 

Two  dolphins  in  opposite  directions ; 
between  them  wolf,  helmet,  grapes, 
ivy-branch,  crab,  quiver,  tripod,  bu- 
cranium,  swan,  human  head,  lyre,  or 
pomegranate,  etc. ...  HI  Stater. 

APTEIflN  Diomedes,  naked  but  for 
chlamys,  grasping  sword,  stepping 
stealthily  along  and  carrying  the 
palladium  on  his  extended  hand,  be- 
low sometimes  a swan  . At  Drachm. 

A P Archaic  Athena  wielding  spear  and 
armed  with  shield  At  Trihemiobol. 

TTT  Sacred  key  of  the  temple  of  Hera 
At  Tritetartemorion. 


Concerning  the  beautiful  head  of  Hera  on  these  coins,  see  the  remarks 
of  Professor  Gardner  ( Types  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  138).  The  statue  of  the 
Argive  Hera  by  Polycleitus  wore  a stephanos  adorned  with  figures  of 
the  Horae  and  Charites  (Paus.,  ii.  17,  4).  As  such  complicated  ornaments 
could  not  well  be  reproduced  on  a small  scale,  a coin  engraver  might 
naturally  substitute  a more  simple  form  of  decoration.  As  the  Argive 
hero  Diomedes  was  believed  to  have  brought  to  Argos  the  Palladium 
which  he  carried  off  from  Troy,  the  exploit  is  appropriately  represented 
on  Argive  coins.  The  swan  seems  to  indicate  that  the  hero  was  assisted 
by  Apollo,  whose  symbol  it  is.  The  dolphins'  are  also  Apolline  sj^mbols. 

With  regard  to  the  Temple-key,  see  Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik  (iii.  113- 
122). 

Circ.  b.c.  322-229. 

During  the  century  which  followed  the  Lamian  war  it  is  probable  that 
if  large  coins  were  struck  at  Argos  they  were  tetradrachms  of  the 
Alexandrine  types,  resembling  those  of  .Sicyon  of  the  same  time.  The 
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smaller  coins  consisted  of  Attic  tetrobols  (or  Aeginetic  triobols)  as 
follows : — 


Fore-part  of  wolf. 


Wolfs  bead. 


Large  A in  incuse  square  with  adjunct 
symbol  and  letters  or  magistrates’ 

names  at  full  length 

‘ At  Attic  Tetrob. 
Id At  Aeginetic  | Ob. 


It  is  to  this  period  that  the  autonomous  bronze  money  of  Argos  for  the 
most  part  belongs,  though  some  of  it  may  be  earlier. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Hera  Argeia. 
Head  of  wolf. 

Id.,  or  head  of  Hera. 

Head  of  Apollo. 
Fore-part  of  wolf. 


Wolf  M -65 

Athena  in  fighting  attitude  . JE  -65 
A (various  symbols)  . . . . AS  -45 

Quiver,  ( symbols ) 3,  wolfs  head,  hel- 
met, trident,  prow,  etc.  . . A5  .65 

Tripod  ( symbol ) B . . . . AS  • 65 

HPAKAEITOY  Fore-part  of  bull  . . 

M -65 


This  last  type  refers  to  the  battle  of  the  wolf  and  the  bull,  which  took 
place  while  Danaos  and  Gelanor  were  contending  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Argolis.  The  omen  was  interpreted  as  deciding  the  contest  in  favour 
of  Danaos,  who,  in  consequence,  ei'Ccted  a temple  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Lykios. 


Circ.  B.c.  229-146. 

For  coins  of  this  period,  see  Achaean  League,  p.  352. 


Imperial  Times. 

Trajan  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  APTEinN  or  N6M6I  A,  N€M6IA  HPAIA,  or 
HPAIA,  without  the  ethnic,  in  allusion  to  the  Nemean  and  Heraean 
games.  The  types  are  numerous  and  of  considerable  interest.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important : — Herakles  strangling  the 
Nemean  lion.  Opheltes,  Hypsipyle,  and  the  serpent.  Herakles  resting 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Apesas.  The  three  Ckarites.  Hera  seated  with 
Hebe  before  her  and  a peacock  between  them.  Perseus  with  Gorgon’s 
head,  sometimes  resting  his  shield  upon  a cippus.  Apollo  variously 
represented.  Zeus  seated  or  standing.  Tyche  standing.  Hermes 
standing.  Kleobis  and  Biton  drawing  their  mother  in  a chariot  (Paus., 
ii.  20,  3).  Asklepios.  Leto  with  small  figure,  Cbloris,  beside  her  (Paus., 
ii.  21,  9).  Demeter  standing.  Eileithuia  holding  in  each  hand  a torch, 
one  raised  and  one  lowered.  Hekate  triformis.  Palladium,  sometimes 
in  temple  on  Acropolis.  Diomedes  carrying  off  the  Palladium.  Dionysos. 
Danae  receiving  the  golden  shower.  Ares.  Aphrodite  (?)  standing. 
Poseidon  pursuing  Amymone.  Leto  (?)  carrying  the  infant  Meliboea  (?). 
Nemesis.  Isis,  etc.  Nearly  all  these  types  are  figured  in  Imhoof  and 
Gardner’s  Numismatic  Commentary  on  Pausanias,  from  which  the  above  list 
is  taken. 

Cleonae,  a small  town  on  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  latter.  The  Nemean  games  were  celebrated 
in  its  territory.  At  Cleonae  was  a temple  of  Herakles  on  the  spot 
where  he  slew  Eurytos  (Diod.,  iv.  33). 


c LEONAE-EPIDA  UR  US. 
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Head  of  bearded 
skin. 


Fifth  Century  b.c. 


Heraldes  in  lion’s 


Large  K behind  which  two  scjuai  c in- 
dentations, all  in  incuse  square  . . 

M Obol. 


The  coins  reading  KAH,  formerly  attributed  to  Cleonae,  have  been 
restored  by  Prokesch-Osten  (Arch.  Zeit.,  1849,  and  Ined.,  1854)  to  Cleitor 
in  Arcadia  (p.  374)- 

For  Federal  money  of  the  Achaean  League,  see  p.  352. 

Imperial — Commodus  to  Geta.  Riser.,  K A£flN  A I flN . A com  of  Severus 
has  for  type  Asklepios  seated,  as  on  silver  coins  of  Epidaurus  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  Among  other  Imperial  types  may  be  mentioned  an 
archaic  statue  of  Athena,  perhaps  copied  from  the  one  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (ii.  15,  1),  by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis;  Isis  Pharia,  Tyche,  etc. 

Epidaurus.  This  city  was  in  historical  times  chiefly,  celebrated  for 
its  great  sanctuary  of  Asklepios,  to  whose  cultus  its  coins  bear  ample 
testimony. 


Circ.  b.c.  350-330. 


Head  of  Asklepios  laureate. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

E. 


E P in  wreath 
E in  wreath  . 
P ...  . 


At  Aeginetic  ^ Dr. 
At  Obol. 

At  l Obol. 


Circ.  B.c.  330-280  or  later. 


Head  of  Apollo.  E P Asklepios  seated  on  throne  holding 

(Gardner,  Types,  PI.  XII.  21).  sceptre,  his  other  hand  extended  over 

the  head  of  a serpent.  Beside  him  a 
dog  lying  ...  At  Attic  Drachm. 

This  remarkable  coin,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  Alexander, 
since  it  follows  the  Attic  standard1,  is  of  considerable  archaeological 
interest,  corresponding  as  it  does  most  minutely  with  the  description 
given  by  Pausanias  (ii.  27)  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Asklepios 
at  Epidaurus,  the  work  of  Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  a pupil  of  Pheidias. 
The  dog  beside  the  god  is  the  animal  which  watched  over  him  when  as 
an  infant  he  was  exposed  on  Mount  Tittheion  and  suckled  by  a goat. 


Bronze  after  b.c.  350. 


Head  of  Asklepios  laureate. 


Head  of  Asklepios. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


E P Epione  wife  of  Asklepios  carrying 
patera,  symbol  sometimes  cupping 
vessel  criKva  (cf.  Pans.,  ii.  27,  5;  ii. 

_29>  1) AS  *65 

EP  She-goat  recumbent  . . AS  -6 5 

EP  Coiled  serpent  . . . . AC  -5 

E P Thymiaterion  between  two  cupping 

vessels AC  -5 

E in  wreath AC  -45 


J he  specimen  at  Munich  weighs  as  much  as  71  grs.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  these  coins 
are  Aeginetic  drachms  of  light  weight. 

B b 
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In  b.  C.  243  Epidaurus  became  a member  of  the  Achaean  League  (see 
P-  353)- 

Imperial — Ant.  Pius  to  Sev.  Alexander.  Inscr .,  I£PAC  £TTIAAYP0Y, 

ACKAHfTieiA,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the  Asklepian  games  celebrated  at 
Epidaurus  every  five  years.  Types — Shepherd  finding  Asklepios  suckled 
by  goat.  Asklepios  seated  with  dog  and  serpent.  Asklepios  standing. 
Hygieia  standing  in  round  temple.  Poseidon  standing,  etc. 

Hermione.  An  ancient  Di-yopian  city  on  the  south  coast  of  Argolis, 
distinguished  for  its  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  in  whose  honour 
an  annual  festival  called  XOovlcl  was  celebrated. 

Circ.  B.c.  350-322. 

Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn.  E P in  corn-wreath  ...  At  Triob. 

Id.  E — P Torch  in  corn-wreath  At  Obol. 

The  bronze  coins  for  the  most  pai't  resemble  the  silver,  but  the 
following  variety  may  be  noted : — 

Head  of  Demeter  facing.  | EP  in  wreath A)  ■ 65 

For  Federal  money  of  the  Achaean  League,  see  p.  352. 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  £PMlUJN£uuN.  Types — Hermes, 
Poseidon  (Paus.,  ii.  35,  1),  Zeus,  Kybele,  a victimarius  leading  a cow  to 
the  saci'ifice  (Paus.,  ii.  35,  6),  Tyche  standing  (Paus.,  ii.  35,  3),  Aphrodite 
with  Ei'os  (Paus.,  ii.  34,  1 1),  Dionysos,  etc. 

Methana.  An  obscure  town  a few  miles  north  of  Troezen.  Pausanias 
(ii.  34)  mentions  hot  springs  which  bui’st  forth  near  this  city  in  the  time 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  whole  region  still  bears  evidences  of  violent 
volcanic  action.  Hence  the  worship  of  Hephaestos  and  his  head  on  the 
coins. 


Circ.  b.c,  350-322. 

Head  of  Hephaestos  in  conical  pilos.  | MEO  in  corn-wreath  . . . A)  65 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  M £9 AN AlUJN.  Types — Zeus, 
Poseidon,  Pallas,  Artemis  huntress,  Aphrodite  standing  facing,  naked,  to 
waist,  and  holding  her  hair  with  both  hands  as  if  after  the  bath. 


Mideia,  near  Tiryns.  Small  bronze  coins  of  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  [Arch.  Zeit.,  1843,  150,  and  Rev.  Arch.,  1845,  I.  108). 


Head  of  Hera  Argeia. 


| Ml  Bird  on  branch  ....  Ai  45 


Tiryns.  Although  this  ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Ax*gives 
about  the  same  time  as  Mycenae  (b.c.  468),  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  said  never  to  have  been  again  inhabited,  the  following  bronze 
coins  clearly  prove  the  contrary,  for  they  belong  undoubtedly  to  the 
foui’th  century  B. C.  Inscr.,  TIPY,  TIPYN  (sometimes  R)  and  TIPYNOinN. 


Female  head  [Rev.  Num.,  1864,  PI. 
VII.,  and  1865,  p.  153). 


Palm-tree 


JE  4 
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Troezen  occupied  a fertile  maritime  plain  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
AvZZ.  Poseidon  and  Athena  are  said  to  have  contended  for  the  land 
of  the  Troezenians,  and  these  two  divinities  jointly  recraved  worship  in 
Se  city.  Hence,  as  Pausanias  remarks  (il.  3°),  the  Trident  and  the 
head  of  Athena  were  placed  upon  the  coinage  kcu  8?j i icat  vopiapa  avrois  r 
ipxeSov  incrwa  eXei  rplcuvav  k ai  ’Adrjvas  irpoaMrov.  Tyoezen  was  from  ot 
old  intimately  connected  with  Athens,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  th 
it  is  the  only  Peloponnesian  city  which  made  use  of  the  Attic  standard 


of  weight. 


Circ.  b.  c.  430-400,  or  earlier. 


Head  of  Artemis  facing. 

Id. 

Id. 


TRO  Trident  in  incuse  square  . 

At  61  grs. 

„ Id At  10  grs. 

„ Id.  ......  At  46  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  400-322. 


Head  of  Apollo  (Thearios  1). 
Id. 

Id. 


TPO  Trident  . . At  Attic  Drachm. 

,,  Id.  At  Attic  Triobol  and  Obol. 
„ Double  Trident  . At  Attic  Diob. 


Head  of  Athena; 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  Apollo  (Thearios  1). 


TPO  Trident  . 
„ Id.  -.  •. 


Ai  -65 
M -65 
a;  -55 


For  other  varieties,  see  Iirihoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  181. 

The  oracular  temple  of  Apollo  Thearios  stood  in  the  agora  of  Troezeh 
(Pans.,  ii.  31,  5).  . 

Imperial — Commodus  to  Philip  Jun.  Inscr.,  TPOIZHNlUJN.  Types — 
Temple  of  Athena  Sthenias  on  the  acropolis  (Paus.,  ii.  32,  5).  Archaic 
statue  of  Athena  Sthenias.  Artemis  with  dog  hunting  stag,  probably 
Artemis  Lykia,  whose  temple  stood  near  the  theatre  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hippoyltos  (Paus.,  ii.  31,  4).  Artemis  Lykia  (?) 
holding  the  head  of  a wolf  (?).  Apollo  with  arrow,  leaning  on  tripod.  The 
Dioskuri  standing  (Paus.,  ii.  31,  6).  Zeus  standing.  Hippolytos  as 
hunter  with  dog  beside  him  and  leaning  on  trunk  of  tree  (Paus.,  ii.  32, 1). 
Hippolytos  with  horse  and  dog.  Hippolytos  armed  before  Phaedra. 
Aphrodite  Nymphia  (?)  standing  (Paus.,  ii.  32,  7).  Asklepios  standing. 
Fountain  in  the  form  of  a pillar  with  a lion  seated  bn  it  and  a basin  in 
front  into  which  water  flows  (cf.  Paus.,  ii.  32,  4).  Theseus  lifting  the 
rock  or  slaying  the  Minotaur  (Paus.,  ii.  32,  7).  Tyche  standing  before 
altar,  etc. 

Nearly  all  these  Imperial  types  are  fully  discussed  and  figured  in 
Imhoof  and  Gardner’s  Numismatic  Commentary  on  Pausanias,  p.  47.  The 
coin  with  the  type  of  Artemis  Lykia  holding  a wolf’s  head  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Sestini  ( Num . Vet.,  p.  215),  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  object  held  by  Artemis. 
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ARCADIA. 

[A.  v.  Sallet,  Zeitsohrift  filr  Numumatik,  ii.  139.  J.  Friedlaender,  Ibid.,  ii.  246.  Imhoof- 
Blumer,  Ibid.,  iii.  289.  R.  Weil,  Ibid.,  ix.  18.] 


Concerning  the  political  condition  of  Arcadia,  from  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  monarchy  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c.  down  to  the  age  of  Epaminondas,  our  historical  data  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  country  was  split  up  into  a number  of  inde- 
pendent cantons  without  any  political  bond  of  union. 

Such  an  assumption  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the 
early  Arcadian  coinage. 

The  extensive  series  of  the  archaic  federal  money  of  Arcadia,  Inter., 
AR,  ARK  A,  ARKAAI90N,  ARKAAIKON,  etc.,  ranging  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  proves 
most  satisfactorily  that  the  Arcadians,  in  spite  of  their  continual  dis- 
sensions, maintained  from  first  to  last  something  more  than  a mere 
tradition  of  political  unity,  for  a federal  coinage  implies  other  federal 
institutions  of  which  history  has  left  us  no  records. 


Circ.  B.c.  550-420. 


Zeus  (Lykaeos  ?)  enthroned  (or  rarely, 
standing)  resting  on  sceptre.  Above 
his  out-stretched  r.  hand  his  eagle 
takes  flight.  (Gardner,  Types, 
PI.  III.  15,  16,  43,  50.) 


Head  of  Artemis  or  Despoina  (?),  var- 
iously represented,  in  profile  or  three- 
quarter-face.  Style  archaic  to  trans- 
itional. All  in  incuse  square 

At  Triobols  and  Obols. 


The  place  of  mintage  of  this  series  of  coins  is  generally  thought  to 
have  been  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lykaeos  on  Mount  Lycaeum 
in  the  territory  of  Lycosura.  Here  at  stated  intervals  festivals  called 
Lykaea  were  solemnized,  and  the  money  struck  on  such  occasions  would 
bear  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  assembled  Arcadians.  Cf.  the 
analogous  early  federal  coinage  of  the  Phocians  (p.  287).  The  goddess 
called  Despoina  was  a daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Demeter.  Pausanias, 
in  his  description  of  her  sanctuary  near  Lycosura  (viii.  37),  refrains  from 
disclosing  her  true  name  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  above  attribution  of  the  Arcadian  federal  money  to  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Arcadians  is,  however,  not  accepted  by  Dr.  Imhoof- 
Blumer,  who  has  advanced  some  weighty  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  class  of  coins  with  the  legend  'ApK.ahiK.6v  was 
issued  in  the  fifth  century  at  the  town  of  Ileraea  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  196). 

Concui’rently  with  this  federal  money  many  of  the  Arcadian  towns 
issued  coins  with  their  own  local  types  for  circulation  within  their 
respective  territories. 

From  about  B.C.  420-370  no  coins  were  struck  in  the  name  of  the 
Arcadians  as  a community,  but  after  the  victory  of  Epaminondas  at 
Leuctra  b.  c.  371,  the  party  in  Arcadia  opposed  to  Sparta  re-established 
the  Pan- Arcadian  Confederation.  The  new  centre  and  capital  of  the 
revived  League  was  Megalopolis,  which  was  founded,  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  Epaminondas,  on  the  river  Helisson,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Laconia. 


FEDERAL  C OINA  GE. 
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The  money  of  the  Arcadian  koivov  derived  its  types  from  the  cultus  of 
Zeus  Lykaeos,  and  of  Pan,  whose  sanctuary  was  also  situated  on  A oun 
Lycaeum. 


Circ.  u.  c.  370-300. 


Fig.  242. 

Head  of  Zeus  Lykaeos  (Fig.  242). 


Head  of  young  Pan  with  short  horns 
(Z.  f.  A.,  ix.  PI.  II.  5). 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  II.  6). 

Head  of  Zeus  Lykaeos  (Ibicl.,  PI.  II.  1 3). 

The  two  names  on  these  bronze  coins  are  perhaps  Possikrates  and 
Theoxenus,  two  of  the  ten  Oekists  of  Megalopolis  (Paus.,  viii.  27,  2). 

Head  of  Zeus  Lykaeos.  Pan  seated  on  rock,  in  field  Arcadian 

(Z.f  N.,  ix.  PL  II.  11,  12).  ruon.  APK HI  Triob. 

The  later  specimens  have  an  eagle  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  monogram. 
Although  Megalopolis  claimed  the  right  of  coining  money  for  the 
whole  of  Arcadia,  it  was  only  for  a very  short  time  that  this  claim  was 
generally  admitted  by  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  local  staters  of  Pheneus,  Stymphalus,  etc.,  which  began 
to  be  issued  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  362).  The  series  of 
the  federal  triobols  continued,  however,  to  be  issued  at  Megalopolis  down- 
to  about  b.  c.  300,  when  the  Arcadian  monogram  disappears  and  is 
replaced  by  the  letters  MET  (see  Megalopolis). 


Pan  seated  on  rock,  his  pedum  in  his  r. 
hand  which  rests  on  the  rock,  at  his 
feet  the  syrinx,  and  in  the  field  APK 
(in  mon.).  On  the  rock  the  artist’s 
name  OAYM  or  XAPI  . HR,  Stater. 

Arcadian  mon.  APK,  beneath,  syrinx  . 

At  Obol. 

Id.  with  magistrate’s  PO  and  OE  . 

2E  -65 

Id.  Syrinx  and  fulmen  . . . HE  -7 


Imperial  Coinage. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  the  cultus  of  Antinous  was  established  on 
a grand  scale  at  Mantineia,  which  was  the  mother  city  of  Bithynium, 
the  birth-place  of  Antinous.  It  was  probably  at  one  of  the  great  festivals 
in  honour  of  this  new  god  that  a certain  Veturius  dedicated  the  fol- 
lowing medal  ‘ to  the  Arcadians.’ 

B6TOYPIOC  Bust  of  Antinous. 

(Mion.  II.  245.) 


TOICAPKACI  Horse  stepping  to  right 

& i-35 
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Alea,  a small  place  between  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus,  where  was 
a temple  of  Artemis  Ephesia  (Pans.,  viii.  23,  1). 


Circ.  b.c.  430-370. 

A A Bow, 


Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

See  also  under  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 
Alipheira.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 
Antigoneia.  See  Mantiueia  (p.  376). 

Asea.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Callista.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Caphya.  Autonomous  bronze  coins  of  late  times. 


(Indioof,  Choix,  PI.  III.  82.) 

At  Obol. 

A AE  A in  wreath  . . . . M -6 


Young  male  head. 


K A<t>Y  Artemis  with  two  torches 


A3  ■ 6 ? 


Artemis  KvatcaXricria  (Paus.,  viii.  23,  3),  See  also  Achaean  League 
(P-  352)-.  ‘ „ . , 

Imperial—  Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  K ATYI AT flN.  Types — Poseidon 

(Paus.,  1.  c.),  Tyche,  Artemis,  etc. 

Cleitor,  between  Pheneus  and  Psophis  ( Zeit.f \ Nnm.,  ii.  168,  iii.  280, 
ix.  19). 


Circ.  B.c.  450,  and  later. 


KAETO  Naked  horseman. 

Fore-part  of  bridled  horse. 
Horse’s  head. 

Free  horse. 


Incuse  square  of  mill -sail  pattern  . . 

At  Triobol. 

Id At  Triobol. 

^ in  incuse  square  . . At  Hemiobol. 

E in  incuse  square  . . At  Hemiobol. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-322,  and  earlier. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Id. 

-Head  of  Helios  facing. 
Id. 

Id.  in  profile. 


KAH  Horse At  Obol. 

KAH  Id M -6 

KAH  Butting  bull ; above,  sometimes  a 
small  centaur  ....  At  Triob. 
KAH  (in  mon.)  , . , . A)  -5 

KAH  in  laui’el- wreath  . . M • 4 


These  coins  were  formerly  attributed,  but  wrongly,  to  Cleonae.  Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p.  189, 

See  also  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Imperial,  Domna.  Inscr.,  KAEITOPIHN.  Type,  Asklepios. 


Dipaea.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 
Elisphasii.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 
Gortys.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  35 2)- 
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Heraea,  on  the  lower  Alpheius,  was  the  most  important  town  in 
western  Arcadia.  Down  to  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  the  Heraeans  appear 
to  have  dwelt  in  villages,  Kara  Koo/ads  (Hicks,  Manual  of  GJc.  Inscr .,  p.  7), 
but  the  early  Heraean  coins  prove  that  these  villages  formed  a single 
community.  Cf.  also  the  Treaty  between  the  Heraeans  and  Eleians 
(Hicks,  L c.). 


Circ.  B.  c.  550-500. 

Head  of  Hera,  veiled,  of  rude  archaic  fJR A,  EjR,  U,  etc.  (often  retrogr.)  some- 
style.  times  between  two  zigzag  lines  in 

incuse  square  At  Triobols  and  Obols. 

Between  the  beginning  and  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  no  coins 
appear  to  have  been  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Heraeans,  but,  as  Imhoof- 
Blumer  has  shown,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  rich  series  of 
triobols  reading  ' kpKabiKov  was  issued  at  Heraea  throughout  this  period, 
so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Heraean  mint  may  have  continued  active 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Epaminondas. 


Circ.  b.c.  420-370. 


Eagle  with  serpent  in  his  claws,  type 
borrowed  from  coins  of  Elis. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 

Head  of  Artemis  (f)  in  front,  bow. 

Male  figure  apparently  horned  stand- 
ing at  rest  on  spear  with  foot  on 
rock. 

Head  of  Artemis,  or  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Pallas., 


EPAI  Young  hunter  (Heraeos  the 
oekist)  seated,  resting  on  spear  and 
bolding  bow  ....  HI  Obol. 

EP  A (retrogr.)  Three  large  E s in  incuse 
square  ....  HI  Trihemiobol. 

HP  A (retrogr.)  Large  E in  incuse  square 

Ht  Obol. 

H — P Female  head,  hair  rolled  . . . 

Ht  Obol. 

H Across  the  bar  of  which,  a bow  . 

JR  Obol. 

H In  plain  field,  symbol  sometimes,  bow 

M -7—6 


Circ.  b.c.  322-280,  and  later. 


Head  of  Pallas  as  on  staters  of 
Alexander  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  vii.  PI. 
VIII.  7). 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  Pallas. 


H Across  the  bar  of  which  a bow,  inscr. 

HPAEflN  and  OE  or  OEO  . 

JR  Triob. 

Id.  HPA  and  OE  ...  JR  Obol. 
H Artemis  on  one  knee  holding  bow  . 

JE  -7 


For  many  other  varieties,  see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  189  sqq. 
feee  also  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Imperial—  Se verus  and  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  HPAienN.  Types— Archaic 

Kn  * StiUn  nf  T?ell0S  naked’  facing-  River-god  Alpheius  with  an  ox 
in  front  and  fishes  beneath,  etc 


Lnsi.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 
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Mantineia.  The  silver  coinage  of  Mantineia,  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  town  in  eastern  Arcadia,  begins  shortly  after  B.  c.  500,  and  falls 
into  two  classes. 

Circ.  b.c.  500-400. 


Bear.  (Fox,  Or.  C.,  i.  PI.  IX.  102.) 
Id. 

Id. 


M A In  incuse  square  . . At  Triob. 

„ Dolphin  in  incuse  square  At  Triob. 
,,  Three  acorns  in  incuse  triangle  . 

At  Triob. 

,,  Trident  in  incuse  square  At  Triob. 

„ Acorn  At  Obol. 

MAN  Large  M ....  At  Obol. 
Three  T s . . At  Tritetartemorion. 

MAN  Large  E ...  At  Hemiobol. 

The  bear  refers  to  the  myth  of  Kallisto,  the  mother  of  Arkas,  who 
was  transformed  into  a bear  by  Hera.  The  acorns  remind  us  of  the  oak 
forest,  Pelagos,  which  encompassed  the  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippios,  near 
Mantineia  (Paus.,  viii.  9,  1).  The  Arcadians  are  called  by  Herodotus 
(i.  66)  [3a\avri(f)ay<n  avbpes,  because  they  lived  upon  the  edible  acorn  of  the 
beech  oak  ( Zeit.f  Num.,  1873,  p.  125). 


Id. 

Head  of  bear. 

Acorn. 

MAN  Three  acorns. 
Acorn. 


Circ.  b.c.  400-385. 


M A N T I Bearded  figure  wearing  con- 
ical pileus  and  tunic  gathered  up  at 
waist,  standing  with  bent  knees 
holding  fish  spear,  point  down- 
wards, in  his  hand,  and  another 
over  his  shoulder. 


Altar  surmounted  by  two  busts  of  the 
Dioskuri  wearing  conical  hats  and 
holding  spears  over  their  shoulders  . 

Ai  Drachm. 


Bearded  helmeted  head  of  Ares  (?). 
M A N T I Head  of  Athena. 

Id.  (Fox,  Gr.  C.,  i.  104.) 


M ANTI  Head  of  Apollo  (?)  At  Dr. 
Female  head  with  flowing  hair  At  Triob. 
M At  Obol. 


The  first  of  these  types  refers  to  the  worship  of  Poseidon  and  to  that  of 
the  Dioskuri,  whose  sanctuary  at  Mantineia  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(viii.  9,  2). 

In  B.  C.  385  Mantineia  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Spartans  and 
its  inhabitants  dispersed  among  the  surrounding  villages.  After  the 
city  was  rebuilt  B.c.  370,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  any  silver 
coins,  but  bronze  pieces  are  known  which  are  certainly  subsequent  to 
B.  C.  370. 

After  b.c.  370. 

Head  of  Pallas.  (See  also  Imhoof,  MAN  Fisherman  as  above,  or  Trident 
Mon.  Or.,  p.  198  sqq.)  M -65 

In  B.c.  222  Mantineia  was  captured  by  Antigonus  Doson,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Antigoneia,  under  which  designation  it  struck  federal 
coins  as  a member  of  the  Achaean  League  (see  p.  352). 

Imperial — Severus  to  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  MANTINEHN. 

Pausanias  informs  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  the  old  name  of  the 
city  was  restored  to  it. 

Megalopolis,  founded  in  b.  c.  370,  under  the  auspices  of  Epaminondas, 
struck  federal  money  in  the  name  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Arcadians 
down  to  about  b.  c.  300  (see  p.  373).  The  subsequent  issues  are  as  follows. 
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Circ.  b.c.  300-251,  and  244-234. 

MET  Pan  seated  on  rocks.  Beside 
him  eagle.  Magistrates’  monograms 

iR,  Triob. 

MET  Id.  in  oak-wreath  . JE  -8 
„ Eagle  or  fulmen  in  oak-wreath  . 

M *7 

The  above  coins  belong  apparently  to  the  age  of  the  tyranny  of 
Aristodemus  at  Megalopolis.  After  his  assassination  b.c.  251,  by  De- 
mophanes  and  Ecdemus,  the  disciples  of  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus, 
the  federal  constitution  was  for  a time  restored,  and  bronze  coins  issued 
at  Megalopolis  with  the  Arcadian  monogram. 


Head  of  Zeus  Lykaeos.  APK  Syrinx  in  oak-wreath  . . M -8 

Head  of  Athena.  „ in  olive-wreath  . . . . /E  -7 


Head  of  Zeus  Lykaeos. 


Id. 

Id. 


But  in  B.  c.  244  Megalopolis  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  a tyrant  by 
name  Lydiadas,  and  the  issue  of  coins  reading  M E T as  above  was  resumed. 

For  coins  of  Megalopolis  as  a member  of  the  Achaean  League,  b.c. 
234-146,  see  p.  352. 

Imperial — Severus  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  M6T AA0I70AEIT.Q.N. 

>’ 

Methydrium,  a town  in  central  Arcadia  founded  from  Orchomenus. 
Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  Megalopolis  in  b.c.  370,  but  sub- 
sequently the  place  became  once  more  independent,  when  it  struck 
bronze  coins.  Inscr.,  MEOYAPIEHN.  Type — Kallisto  pierced  by  the 
arrow  of  Artemis,  her  child  Arkas  on  the  ground  beside  her  (Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p.  200).  See  also  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Orchomenus.  The  ancient  capital  of  a royal  dynasty  which  in  early 
times  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  The  town  stood  aloof 
from  the  confederacy  of  the  Arcadians  on  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis 
b.c.  37°-  Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.  5,  n.  Its  coins  belong  to  the  period  imme- 
diately following  that  event. 


Artemis  clad  in  short  chiton  with 
petasos  slung  behind  her  back, 
shooting  arrow  from  bow.  Behind 
her  a dog  seated.  [Cf.  Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  E.  10.] 

Head  of  bearded  or  beardless  hero 
helmeted. 

Female  head,  hair  in  sphendone. 


EPXOMENlfiN  Kallisto  falling  back 
pierced  in  the  breast  by  arrow  of 
Artemis.  On  the  ground  beside  her 
the  infant  Arkas  stretching  out  his 
arms  towards  his  mother  . M -75 
E P Artemis  standing  shooting  with 
bow  ........  JE  *65 

E P Armed  figure  standing  at  rest  with 
spear  held  obliquely  . . . JE  ■ 7 


he  story  of  the  death  of  Kallisto  as  represented  on  these  coins  differs 

6 c°mmon  version  of  the  tale,  according  to  which  Kallisto  was 

i°rmeA^  IIera  into  a sbe-bear  and  then  slain  by  Artemis 
f-Luon.  liahc.,  Ant.  Rom.,  i.  49). 
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Imperial — Severus  to  Caracalla.  Inner.,  OPXOMENlflN.  Types As- 

klepios,  Apollo,  Herakles,  etc. 


Pallantium.  An  ancient  town  in  the  district  of  Maenalia  founded  by 
Pallas,  son  of  Lylcaon. 

Circ.  B.  c.  450-400. 

Young  male  head  (. Z.f.  N.  ii.,  169).  | P A A (retrogr.)  Large  E At  Hemiobol. 

See  also  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Paroreia  (?).  A small  place  in  the  district  of  Eutresia.. 

Circ.  B.  c.  450-400. 

Bearded  male  head.  PAP  (retrogr.)  Large  P*  . At  Obol. 

Male  figure  standing  at  rest  with  one  „ Id At  Obol. 

foot  on  rook. 

These  coins  may  belong  to  the  Parrhasians  rather  than  to  Paroreia 
(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  205). 


Ph.en.eus,  in  the  north-east  of  Arcadia,  would  appear,  from  the  number 
of  its  coins  still  extant,  to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Pausanias  (viii.  14,  10)  tells  us  that  Hermes 
was  the  god  especially  worshipped  there.  At  Pheneus  there  was  also 
a temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  (Paus.,  viii.  15,  1).  The  heads  of  both  these 
divinities  and  the  ram,  the  emblem  of  Hermes,  occur  on  the  coins. 

Circ.  B.  c.  400-362. 


Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn- 
leaves  and  wearing  earring  with  five 
pendants. 

Id. 

Head  of  Hermes  with  petasos  slung  at 
back  of  neck. 

Id.. 


E N E £1 N Hermes  with  chlamys  round 
his  shoulders  and  petasos  hanging 
behind  neck,  seated  on  rocks 

At  Drachm. 

(DENIKON  Bull  . . . At  Triob. 

,,  Bull  feeding  At  Triob. 

c}>E  Bam,  beneath  A P . At  Obol. 


After  circ. 

Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn- 
leaves  and  wearing  earring  with 
five  pendants  {Z.f.  N.,  ix..  PI.  II.  8). 

Head  of  Demeter  as  above. 

Head  of  Hermes  as  above. 

Head  of  Artemis  Eurippe  (cf.  Pans., 
viii.  14,  4)- 
Id. 

Half  ram. 


b.c.  362. 

<t>ENEflN  Hermes  naked,  running  to 
left,  and  carrying  on  his  arm  the 
infant  Arkas,  in  his  r.  caduceus. 
Behind  the  child,  sometimes,  APK  A£ 

At  Stater. 


<t>  E Caduceus A2  -7 

„ Bam A1  -5 

<PENEnN  Horse  feeding  . . A1 -65 

{Z.  f N.,  ix.  PI.  II.  10). 

E Caduceus  in  wreath  . . JE  -5 

<t>  E Id M -5 


For  other  varieties,  see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  205. 

The  reverse-type  of  the  stater  refers  to  the  myth  of  the  rescue  of 


PALLANTIUM—STYMPIIALUS. 
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the  child  of  Kallisto  by  Hermes,  who  took  him  to  the  nymph  Maia  on 
Mount  Cyllene  to  be  brought  up  (Apollod.,  iii.  8,  2).  The  style  of  this 
coin  shows  that  the  artist  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  school  of 


Praxiteles. 

The  feeding  horse  on  the  bronze  coins  may  be  an  emblem  of  Poseidon 
Hippios,  whose  statue  at  Pheneus  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Odysseus,  cmoXecrOai.  yap  Ittttovs  t<5  ’OSucrcret,  Kal  avrov  yi]v  tt]V  'EAAaSa  Kara 
£f)TT]cnv  kmovra  tmv  lttttcov,  IbpvaaadaL  plv  lepov  ivravda  ’A prepibos,  Kal 
EvpiTfirav  dvopacrai  rr)v  deov,  evda  ttjs  'YeveaTiKps  ywpas  evpe  ras  linrovs’ 
avaOeivai  8e  Kal  rod  IToo-etSwroj  to  ayahpa  tov  Attttlov.  Pausanias  (viii. 
14,  6)  further  relates  that  when  Odysseus  had  found  his  mares  he  allowed 
them  to  pasture  in  the  land  of  the  Pheneatae. 

For  federal  money,  see  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Imperial — Domna  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  <h€N£AT.QK. 


Fhigaleia  or  Fhialia.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Imperial—  Severus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  <t>l  AA€nN.  Type — Severus  and 

Plautilla.  River  Neda,  naked  figure,  sometimes  seated  on  rock  holding 
sceptre  (reed?)  and  emptying  vase. 


Psophis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Erymanthus,  a tributary  of 
the  Alpheius,  was  the  scene  of  the  contest  of  Herakles  with  the  Ery- 
manthian  boar. 

Of  this  city  there  are  archaic  silver  coins  of  the  fifth  century. 


Stag,  fore-part  of  stag  or  stag’s  head. 


Head  of  Pallas. 


X,  XO,  5k  0 , or  X 00 1 (archaic  forms  of 
Tfl,  TOdd)  Fish  in  incuse  square  . 
At  Tetrob.  (62  grs.)  Trihemiob. 
Obol.  and  ^ Obol. 

40<t>l  AION.  Club.  . At  Hemiobol. 


(See  Imhoof,  Zeit.  f.  Mm.,  i.  p.  1 1 7, 1 23.)  The  stag  is  symbolical  of  the 
worship  of  Artemis  at  Psophis,  to  which  Imperial  coins  of  the  town  also 
! ™ testimony.  Fish  too  were  sacred  to  Artemis  (E.  Gerhard,  Griech. 

a u ’’  M^35>  34°)  341))  but  the  type  of  a fish  may  also  be  referred  to 
Aphrodite  or  the  river-god  Erymanthus,  who  had  temples  at  Psophis 

rans  . vm  o.a  » x r 


Afi<J>IA.  Stag 


fourth  Century,  b.  c. 

tnd>,  tn<t>i 

tG0l  Fish 

„ Boar  running 

acoi nZfCttZ™  \Get?'  InCC  tn<t>IA|aN  or  t n ‘t>  € I A I n N . On 
a human  he!d.  Ml°n'’  ’°7)  the  reverse4yPe  is  Aegipan  (?)  holding 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Young  male  head. 
Bust  of  Herakles. 


M 

M 

M 


65 

55 

65 


imfnMuSe^'kn'n i * “Y  °f  St.vmphalus  was  situated  in  the 
same  name  ..1  !L  ..ake’  a rlver,  and  a mountain  all  bearing  the 

from  SwZhall  0W  “ 80“th-east  of  Pheneus.  It  derived  its  name 
eene  of  Z.  de.t  f“d80n  °f  Arkas'  “ is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 

0futhe  S‘ymPhalian  birds,  which 
) au.  amas  (vm.  22)  as  being  as  large  as  cranes  and  in 
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form  resembling  the  ibis,  but  with  stronger  beaks  and  not  crooked  like 
those  of  the  ibis.  They  were  said  to  have  fed  upon  human  flesh.  In 
Stymphalus  there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Artemis  Stymphalia,  under 
the  roof  of  which  the  Stymphalian  birds  were  represented.  At  the  back 
of  this  temple  stood  stone  statues  of  virgins  with  the  legs  of  birds  (Paus., 
viii.  22,  7). 

Circ.  b.  c.  400-362. 


Head  of  young  Heraklesin  lion’s  skin. 


Id. 


Id. 


£TYMd>AAION  Head  and  neck  of 
Stymphalian  bird  springing  from  the 
calyx  of  a flower  ...  At  Triob. 
£TYM4>AAI0N  Id.  no  flower  T — Y. 

At  Obol. 

£T  Id.  . . . A3  -55 


Circ.  B.  c.  362. 


Fig.  243. 


Head  of  Artemis  Stymphalia  laureate 
and  wearing  earring  with  five  pen- 
dants (Fig.  243). 

Similar  head. 

See  also  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 


STYMOAAION  Herakles  with  lion’s 
skin  wrapped  round  left  arm,  strid-  ’ 
ing  to  left  and  striking  with  uplifted 
club.  Beneath,  SO  . . At  Stater. 

£TYM<t>A  Bow  and  quiver  . A3 -7 


Tegea  occupied  the  large  valley 
The  local  mythology  of  the  town  is 

Circ.  b.  c. 

T Gorgon -head  with  snake  on  either 
side. 

Laureate  female  head  1.,  hair  clubbed. 
Helmet. 

Owl. 


in  the  south-east  corner  of  Arcadia, 
abundantly  illustrated  on  its  coins. 

400-370. 

Three  large  E s back  to  back  .... 

At  Trihemiobol. 

T At  Obol. 

T At  Obol. 

£ At  Hemiobol. 


After  circ. 

Head  of  Athena  Alea. 

Head  of  Athena  Alea. 

Id.  tt  . ‘ 

Id.  (Zed.  f.  Num.,  ix.  PI.  II.  9-) 


b.c.  370. 

TETEATAN  Warrior,  Kepheus,  charg- 
ing, armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and 
sword,  on  the  ground  between  his 
legs,  a spear  and  letter  K At  TrioboL 
TE — TE  Owl  on  olive-branch  . . • 

At  Triobol. 

Id A3  -65 

TETEA  Kepheus  charging  as  above, 
between  legs  AFK . . • • AS  *7 1 


TEG  EA — THELP  USA. 
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— 

Same  head  facing. 

Id.  to  r.  in  Corinthian  helmet. 

• aoanas  AAEAS  Head  of  Athena. 
Head  of  Demeter  with  torch  at  her 
shoulder. 


Head  of  Athena. 

See  also  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 


TETEATAN  Infant  Telephos  suckled 

by  hind AS  -7 

TErEA  Similar M -7 

Owl M ‘8 

TETEA  Athena  presenting  the  hair  of 

Medusa  to  her  young  priestess  Ster- 
ope,  who  receives  it  in  an  amphora. 

JE  .65 

TETE  Cock  AH  -6 


Head  of  Demeter 
shoulder. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  1 46. 
with  torch 


at 


AAEOZ  Head  of  Aleos  bearded  and 
diademed. 


TETEATAN  Athena  presenting  hair 
of  Medusa  to  Sterope  as  above,  but 
the  coin  is  of  later  fabric.  In  field 
magistrates’  monograms.  . AE  -75 
TETEATAN  Athena  and  Kepheus 
both  armed,  between  them  Sterope 
receiving  the  hair  of  Medusa  in  an 
amphora JE  -g 


Imperial — Severus,  Domna,  Caracalla,  and  Geta.  laser.,  T6T  € AT  AN. 

The  myths  referred  to  on  the  above  interesting  coins  are  the  following. 
Aleos,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Arkas,  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Tegea,  and  of  the  famous  temple  of  Athena  Alea,  a full  description  of 
which  is  given  by  Pausanias  (viii.  45).  His  daughter  Auge  became  the 
mother  by  Herakles  of  Telephos,  who  by  command  of  Aleos  was  exposed 
on  Mount  Parthenium.  Here  he  was  suckled  by  a hind.  The  ripevos  of 
Telephos  was  still  shown  on  the  mountain  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

The  son  of  Aleos  was  Kepheus,  who  on  the  silver  coins  is  represented 
precisely  as  is  Ajax,  the  son  of  O'ileus,  on  the  coins  of  Opus  (p.  285).  The 
incident  recorded  on  the  bronze  coins  is  related  by  Pausanias  (viii.  47), 
Teyearais  di  ecm  /cat  aXXo  lepov  ’ Adrjvas  noA.icm8os‘  e/cdoron  8e  airaS  erovs 
Upevs  is  avro  ecreLcn.  to  rod  5E pvparos  lepov  ovopd(ovcn,  Xiyovres  ws  K rjcpei  ru 
AXeov  yivoiro  ba>pea  tt apa  ’A drjvas  avaXcorov  is  tov  iravra  xpovov  elvcu  TeyA  V 
kcu  avr<3  (paalv  is  (pvXaKTjv  rijs  7 roXecos  cnroTep-ovcrav  rijv  deov  bovvai  rpt^wv 
tSiv  MeSorir?]?.  Apollodorus  (ii.  7)  tells  the  story  in  greater  detail,  and 
says  that  Sterope,  the  daughter  of  Kepheus,  received  the  hair  in  a brazen 
hydria. 


Teuthis.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 


Theisoa.  See  Achaean  League  (p.  352). 

Thelpiisa  took  its  name  from  the  nymph  Thelpusa,  daughter  of  the 
river  Ladon,  an  affluent  of  the  Alpheius  in  western  Arcadia.  Demeter 
was  worshipped  at  Thelpusa  under  the  name  of  Erinys  (Paus.,  viii.  25), 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ladon  arose  the  myth  of  the  pursuit  of  Demeter 
by  1 oseidon,  when,  to  escape  him,  she  assumed  the  form  of  a mare.  But 
e god  was  not  to  be  so  deceived,  and  transformed  himself  into  a horse. 
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The  offspring  of  this  union  was  the  wondrous  horse  Arion,  in  the 
Arcadian  dialect  ’Epioov.  (See  Zeit.f.  Num .,  i.  p.  125.) 


Circ.  b.c.  400-370,  and  later. 


Head  of  Demeter  Erinys. 

OEA  Id. 

See  also  Achaean  League  (p.  352)* 


G Prancing  horse  (Arion)  above  EPIHN 

At  Obol. 


EPIflN  Prancing  horse  (Arion) 


JE  -7 


After  circ.  b.c.  146. 

Head  of  Helios  radiate,  right.  | OEA  in  laurel-wreath  . . . JE  -7 

Imperial — Severus  to  Geta.  Riser.,  OEATTOYCinN.  Type — Young  Pan 
resting  on  pedum  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  top  of  a reed.  This  type 
has  been  explained  by  Imhoof-Blumer  {Zeit.f.  Num.,  i.  134).  It  represents 
Pan  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  nymph  Syrinx,  who  in  the  same  instant 
was  transformed  into  a reed,  'O  riaz;  ovv  ebicoieev  avrrjv  bpopov  epcormov,  r?jr 
8’  vkrj  Tts  beferai  bacreia  (frevyoverav.  'O  be  ITaz;  Kara  7ro8as  elcrOopdiv,  a >peye 
rr)v  ^tlpa  o)S  eii  avTTjv.  Kat  o pev  wero  redrjpaKevaL  kcu  e\eo-0ai  r&v  rpiyfav, 
naXapcov  be  Koprjr  el\ev  ?/  \elp.  (Achilles  Tatius,  viii.  6.) 


CRETE. 


[Hoeck,  Kreta,  Gottingen,  1828.  R.  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  London,  1837.  Wroth,  W., 
Cretan  Coins.  Num.  Chron.  1884,  i.  Wroth,  W.,  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins, 
Crete,  1886.] 

Mythology.  The  island  of  Crete  was  One  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Zeus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  born  of  Rhea,  the 
daughter  of  Mother  Earth,  on  Mount  Ida  or  Mount  Dicte.  He  is  hence 
called  Kpr]rayevr}s  T§aios  or  Auc raios  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Hesiod  (484)  says  that  the  infant  god  was  concealed  Alyaiep  ev  opei,  in 
the  mountain  that  took  its  name  from  the  Cretan  wild  goat,  which 
appears  so  frequently  on  the  coins  of  the  island  as  a religious  emblem. 
There  the  babe  was  nourished  on  the  milk  of  the  divine  goat  Amaltheia, 
and  on  the  honey  of  the  bees  of  the  Idaean  caves.  The  bee  as  well  as 
the  goat  is  therefore  symbolical  in  Crete  of  Zeus-worship. 

The  Cretan  Zeus  took  various  forms.  First  he  appears  at  Phaestus  as 
a youth  under  the  name  of  Velchanos,  with  a cock,  the  bix-d  of  dawn, 
upon  his  knees,  clearly  indicating  him  as  the  god  of  day.  Elsewhere  he 
is  seen  in  the  ordinary  Hellenic  form  with  eagle  and  sceptre  or  fulmen. 
Hera,  as  the  consort  of  Zeus,  was  worshipped  chiefly  at  Cnossus,  where 
a festival  called  the  t epos  yapos  was  celebrated. 

The  worship  of  Europa  in  Crete  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  for  in 
Phoenicia  Astarte  was  also  conceived  of  as  riding  on  a bull.  Europa, 
like  the  other  Cretan  goddess  Diktynna,  was  originally  a Moon-goddess, 
cf.  her  epithet  'EAAom's.  At  Gortyna  she  takes  the  place  of  Hera  as  the 
wife  of  Zeus,  who  is  there  the  god  of  the  starry  sky,  'Acrrepios.  He  it  was 
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who  carried  off  Europa  from  the  shores  of  Phoenicia,  and  swam  with  her 
across  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a splendid  white  bull,  and  finally,  again 
changing  his  shape,  obtained  her  love  beneath  the  shade  of  the  ancient 
Gortynian  Plane-tree  which  never  shed  its  leaves. 

From  the  union  of  Zeus  with  Europa  sprang  Minos,  the  mighty 
monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Crete.  Minos  and  his  queen  Pasiphae  (shining 
on  all)  are  again  solar  and  lunar  in  their  natures,  and  mere  variations  ot 
the  same  old  myth.  The  fearful  Minotaur  too,  offspring  of  Pasiphae  and 
the  Cretan  Bull  (i.  e.  of  the  Moon  by  the  Sun),  must  also  be  explained  in 
a similar  manner.  His  home  is  the  labyrinth  of  the  starry  night-sky, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  on  Cnossian  coins,  a star  or  the,  crescent  moon 
are  explicatory  symbols.  In  either  hand  he  holds  a globe,  which  some- 
times also  on  vase  representations  is  adorned  with  a star. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  the  cultus  of  Minos  is  that  of  a hunter  in  the 
guise  of  Apollo,  the  noon-day  sun,  shooting  his  swift  arrows  of  light  or 
chasing  the  nymph  Diktynna  along  the  mountains ; cf.  the  coin  of 
Eleutherna  with  a hunter  on  one  side  and  a huntress  on  the  other  in 
eager  chase  amid  the  pine-clad  summits  of  Ida  (Rum.  Chron 1884,  p.  28). 
Here  Minos,  as  on  many  other  Cretan  coins,  slides  off  into  the  Dorian 
Apollo,  as  elsewhere  he  becomes  indistinguishable  from  Zeus.  Little  by 
little  the  Greek  conceptions  of  the  gods  tend  to  supersede  the  native 
Cretan  forms,  and  Apollo  is  seen  no  longer  holding  the  characteristic 
globe  of  the  sun,  but  seated  with  his  lyre  in  pure  Hellenic  guise. 
Diktynna,  the  Moon-goddess,  the  protectress  of  hunters  and  fishers 
(biKTvov,  a fishing  or  hunting  net),  was  also  assimilated  to  the  Hellenic 
Artemis,  although  her  Cretan  names  Diktynna  and  Britomartis  (sweet 
maid)  continued  to  be  applied  to  her  down  to  the  latest  times. 

Coinage.  No  region  of  the  Greek  world  affords  a more  suggestive 
series  of  silver  coins  than  this  rich  and  beautiful  island  of  Crete. 


‘ Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto ; 

Mons  Idaeus  ubi,  et  gentis  cunabula  nostrae. 

Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna.’ 

(Virg.,  Aen .,  iii.  104.) 


Although  there  are  no  Cretan  coins  which  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  yet  the  number  of 
mints  and  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
fourth  century  is  astonishing  and  unexampled  in  any  other  region  of 
Greece.  Unfortunately  we  know  so  little  of  the  internal  history  of  the 
island  that  we  are  at  a loss  to  assign  the  coins  to  precise  chronological 
periods.  Except  in  a few  cases  style  is  our  only  guide.  But  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  the  plentiful  silver  coinage  above  alluded  to  comes  very 
generally  to  an  end,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  Cretan  coins  which 
can  be  positively  assigned  to  the  third  century. 

Down  to  this  time  the  weight-standard  employed  throughout  the 
island  had  been  the  Aegmetic,  or  more  properly  a debased  form  of  the 
Aegmetic  approaching  m weight  to  the  Persic  standard  which  prevailed 
ng  e south  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  Cyprus.  After  the  age  of 

the  p6  Tim8°  lefl  but  sli«ht  traces  in  Crete  (although 

^once  of  Cietan  coins  in  the  third  century  suggests  the  inference 
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that  the  currency  of  the  island  was  at  this  time  Alexandrine),  the  Attic 
standard  creeps  in  and  replaces  the  older  Aeginotic.  In  the  second 
century  a general  revival  of  the  coinage  takes  place1,  at  first  on  the 
pattern  ot  the  new  Athenian  tetradrachms,  which  afterwards  give  place 
to  local  Cretan  types.  This  coinage  continues  spoi’adically  until  the  con- 
quest of  Crete  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  in  b.c.  67,  when  autonomous 
issues  for  the  most  part  appear  to  have  been  put  an  end  to,  until,  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire  (Augustus  to  Trajan),  a new  Romano-Cretan  silver 
coinage  makes  its  appearance. 

The  inscriptions  on  these  late  coins  are  sometimes  in  Greek  and  some- 
times in  Latin.  The  name  of  the  Roman  governor  and  that  of  the  place 
of  mintage  are  often  added  ; see  under  Cydonia,  Eleutherna,  Gortyna, 
Hierapytna,  Itanus,  and  Polyrhenium.  Among  these  latest  coin-types 
the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

A cistop/iorus  probably  struck  at  Gortyna  between  b.c.  66  and  the 
battle  of  Actium  b.c.  31.  Rev.  type — Zeus  Kretagenes  hurling  fulmen, 
between  the  usual  serpents.  Inscr.,  KYAAZ  KPHTAPXAZ  KPHTAIEflN. 
See  Imhoof  [Mon.  Gr.,  p.  310). 

AIKTYNNA  KPHTflN.  Dbbtynna  seated  on  rock  holding  javelin  and 
infant  Zeus  on  Ijer  arm  and  guarded  on  either  side  by  the  Curetes.  The 
bronze  coins  usually  bear  the  inscr.,  KOI  NON  KPHTflN,  or  simply 
K . K . Selected  types — Titus.  ZEYC  KPHTATENHC.  Zeus  standing  naked 
hurling  fulmen  and  surrounded  by  seven  stars  ili-a.  Trajan.  Europa 
on  bull ; Goddess  Rhea  (?)  holding  infant  Zeus  between  cornueopiae  and 
eagle  ; infant  Zeus  seated  on  globe,  seven  stars  above  his  head ; Zeus 
enthroned ; recumbent  River-god ; Dionysos  standing  holding  kantharos 
and  thyrsos,  at  his  feet  panther ; Asklepios  and  Hygieia ; Artemis 
Diktynna  as  huntress, inscr.  sometimes  AIKTYNNA  ZEBAZTH.  Hadrian. 
Gortys,  the  eponym  of  Gortyna,  inscr.  TOPTYC.  Smaller  M,  K.  K. 
Altar;  Tripod;  Stag,  inscr.  AIKTYNNA.  Some  of  the  silver  coins  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  attributed  conjecturally  to  Crete  from  their 
resemblance  in  style  to  others  on  which  the  name  occurs,  have  a mark 
of  value  on  the  obverse,  the  drachm  (circ.  84  grs.)  reads  AC.  IT.  KA 
(Assaria  Italica  34?),  and  the  ^-drachm  AC.  IT.  IB  (Assaria  Italica  12  ?). 
If  this  explanation  is  correct,  these  coins  must  have  been  tariffed  above 
their  value,  for  had  they  been  intrinsically  worth  24  and  1 2 asses  they 
should  have  weighed  at  least  90  and  45  grs.  They  are  interesting  as 
showing  how  persistent  was  the  custom  in  the  island  of  making  use 
of  the  old  Aeginetic  weights.  There  are  also  silver  pieces  of  Caius 
and  Claudius  reading  TAIOS  or  KAAYAIOZ  KAIZAP  ZEBlAZTOZ; 
TEPM[AN I KOZ]  APX[I EPEYZ]  MET[IZTOZJ  AHM[APXIKHZ|  E^lOY- 
[ZIAZ]  YfTA[TOZl  (i.  e.  PONT.  MAX.  TR.  POT.  COS.),  with,  on  the  reverse, 
a seated  figure  of  the  Emperor  in  a curule  chair,  perhaps  in  the  character  of 
Zeus  Kretagenes,  surrounded  by  seven  stars,  or  enthi'onod  on  a triumphal 
car  drawn  by  four  elephants  with  seven  stars  around.  The  weights  are 
42  grs.  (£  Dr.),  120  grs.  (i£  Dr.),  and  160  grs.  (Didr.). 


The  interesting  series  of  decrees  relating  to  the  rights  of  asylum  of  the  temple  of  Dionysos 
at  Tens  in  Ionia  on  the  one  part,  and  twenty  Cretan  cities  on  the  other,  drawn  up  m the  tast 
half  of  the  second  century  B.  0.,  will  be  found  collected  in  Le  B:\s-Waddmgton,  Inscr.  Hr.,  n • 
p.  28  sq.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  coins  they  afford  conclusive  proof  of  the  autonomy  01 
the  towns  of  Crete  during  this  period. 
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Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Crete. 


Alassa  ? 

AUaria 

Aptera 

Arcadia 

Arsinoe 

Axus 

Bianus 

Ceraea 

Chersonesus 

Cnossus 

Cydonia 

Eleutherna 

Elyrus 

Gortyna 

Hierapvtna 

Hyrtacina 

Itanus 

Lappa 

Latus 

Lissus 

Lyttus 

Matalia  ? 

Naxus 

Olus 

Phaestus 
Phalasaina 
'Polyrhenium 
Praesus 
Priansus 
Pyranthus 
Rhaucus 
Rhithymna 
Sybrita 
Tanus 
Ty  lissus 


480-400 

400-300 

300-200 

200-67 

Imperial. 

... 

•• 

- 

a' 

A ? 

Al 

JE 

Al 

A 

... 

A 

iE 

A. 

Al 

JR  ? JE 

. . 

JE 

JR 

JE 

JR 

JE 

A 

JR 

JE 

JE 

A. 

A 

colon. 

JR 

JE 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Al 

JE 

JE 

t. 

Al 

*» 

JR 

JE 

Al 

A 

A 

JR 

JE 

JR\  JEl. 

N 1 A 

A 

A. 

JR 

4 , 

A, 

A 

A 

A 

JR 

A 

A 

JR 

JE 

A 

Al 

A 

A 

A 

A 

• t • 

A 

A 

a 

JR 

JE 

Al  A 

JR 

JR 

JR 

JE 

'Jr 

JR 

JE 

A 

* 

JR 

JE 

Al 

JE 

Al 

A 

A 

Al 

JR 

JE 

JR 

JE 

A l 

A 

A 

Jr 

■ JR 

JE 

JR 

JE 

JR 

JE 

JR 

... 

JR 

Art.  The  art  of  the  coins  of  Crete,  as  Mr.  Poole  has  already  pointed 
out,  is  essentially  realistic.  ‘ Its  want  of  force  is  relieved  by  its  love  of 
nature.  It  excels  in  the  portrayal  of  animal  and  vegetable  subjects  and 
delights  in  perspective  and  foreshortening,’  Num.  Chron.,  1864,  p.  240. 
Professor  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins , p.  161,  also  remarks,  with  0.  Jahn, 
that  the  Cretan  coins  are  affected  by  a somewhat  crude  local  nature 
worship,  and  that  there  is  always  present  a substratum  of  barbarism. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  it  were  usual  in  Crete  to  employ  a well- 
known  and  skilful  engraver,  such  as  NEYANTO£  or  PYOO ALIPOV,  to 
engrave  the  dies  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  if  these  dies  were'  sub- 
sequently copied  and  recopied  by  unskilled  hands.  How  else  are  we 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
barbarous  coins  of  the  same  types  at  the  same  towns  and  within  the 
same  half  century  ? 


c c 
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CITIES  OF  C RETE. 

1 • 

Alassa,  Thalassa,  or  Lasaea,  a town  near  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Crete,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  8.  The  Vulgate  reads  Thalassa.  It  is 
perhaps  identical  with  the  Lasus  of  Pliny  (iv.  i a).  Imperial  bronze  coins  ; 
Inscr.,  BAAACHUJN  (?).  Magistrates,*. Tlf  ArAOuuNOC,  6TTI  N60KYA0Y 
OA  P(?).  Types,  Hexastyle  temple,  and  Zeus  enthroned,  holding  sceptre 
and  ears  of  corn.  This  attribution  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  ( Hum . Chron ., 
1884,  p.  56.) 

Allaria.  Site  uncertain,  known  only  from  coins  and  inscriptions. 
This  coin  was  formerly  attributed  to  Lacedaemon,  q.  v. 


Circ.  b.  c.  200. 


Fir.  244. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  Corinthian 
helmet  (Fig.  244). 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  II.  2.) 


A A Herakles  seated  on  rock  resting 
on  club  . At  Attic  tetradr.,  235  grs. 
AAAAPinTAN  (sometimes  retrogr.). 
Herakles  standing  resting  on  club  . 

At  Aeginetic  Dr.,  73  grs. 


Apollonia.  The  uninscribed  coins  formerly  attributed  to  a town  called 
Apollonia  on  the  north  coast  of  Crete,  seem  to  belong  to  the  town 
of  Naxus  (p.  400). 

Aptera.  The  ‘wingless  town’  between  Cydonia  and  Polyrhenium, 
is  said  by  Steph.  Byz.  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  myth  of  the 
contest  between  the  Muses  and  Sirens,  in  which  the  latter  lost  their 
wings  and  cast  themselves  into  the  sea. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

APTEPAIHM  or  APT APAIHN  Fe- 
male head  wearing  stephane  and 
earring } on  some  specimens,  artist  s 
name  PYOOAn[POY. 

Female  head. 

Id. 


350-300. 

PTOAIOIKOS  or  PTOAIOITOS  Arm- 
ed warrior  standing  before  a sacred 
tree,  to  the  branches  of  which  he 
raises  his  hand  in  adoration.  (A  um. 
Chron.,  1884,  PI.  I.  4)  • Stater> 

APTAPA  Bow  ....  At  i Dr. 
Id 5 


ALASSA—AXUS. 
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The  head  on  the  above  coins  is  probably  that  of  the  Artemis  of  Aptera 
(he  Bas-Waddington,  iii.  p.  37,  No.  75).  The  hero  called  UtoXCoikosIb 
perhaps  the  oekist  (7roAea)j  oIklottjs)  Apteras  or  Pteras  (Paus.,  x.  5)*  The 
aidist’s  name,  Pythodorus,  occurs  also  on  contemporary  coins  of  Poly- 
rhenium. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-250. 


Alexandrine  coitus.  Symbol,  armed  man;  (Muller,  Mon.  d’ Alex.,  Nos. 
904-907.) 


Circ.  b.  c.  200-67. 


Head  of  Artemis  of  Apterai 
Id. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PL  ll.  ti.) 


APTAPAinN  W arrior  advancing . . 

At  £ Dr. 

,,  Apollo  seated,  lyre  be- 

hind him  . At  £ Dr. 
*,  Hermes  standing  with 

caduceus  . At  ^ Dr. 


The  bronze  coins  have  on  the  obv.  Head  of  Artemis,  and  on  the  rev. 
Warrior,  Kace-torch,  Bee,  Lyi'e,  or  Flying  Dove. 


Arcadia.  An  inland  town  midway  between  Rhaucus,  Gortyna,  Cnossus, 
and  Lyttus. 


Circ\  Si  c.  300. 

Head  of  Zeus  Ammom  APK  AAfiN  Pallas  standing,  resting  on 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  III.  7,  8.)  spear  and  shield  . . At  Di’achm. 

Arsinoe  (I).  This  toWn  is  entirely  unknown,  and  perhaps  owes  its 
existence  to  a misreading  of  Stephanus,  s.  v.  ’Apaivor]. 

The  following  coins  may  not  be  Cretan  at  all. 


Circ.  B 

Female  head  (Artetnis  1) 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884;  PI.  I.  5.') 

Helmeted  head.  (Ib.,  PI.  I.  9.) 

Axus.  This  toWn,  Called  yOa£o! 
Gr;  3°5°»  and  Fa£os  or  yA£o?  o] 
Mount  Ida  on  the  river  Oaxiis.  ( 
Kenner,  Num.  Zeit.,  viii.  15. 


C.  300-250. 

AP — SI  Naked  warrior  standing,  rest- 
ing on  shield  and  spear*  up  which  a 
serpent  twines  . ; . ; JE  *75—6 
APSI  Two  dolphins.  . 1 A5  -4 

by  Herod,  (iv.  154),  Fav£os , Corp.  Inscr. 
l coins,  lay  slightly  to  the  north  of 
Virg.,  Eel.,  i.  66.)  On  the  coinage,  see 


Cite.  b.  c.  300 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  III.  12.) 
Head  of  Apollo.  7 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 


and  200-67  (?). 

AZIflN  Tripod  ; in  field,  ftilmen  . 

At  Stater. 

F — A Tripod*  fulmen,  and  KPA.  . . 

_ At  30  grs. 

F AZIflN  Tripod  . . . At  10  grs. 

CAZIHN  Tripod  ...  AS,  .75 
AZ  Winged  fulmen  . . M -75 

2 
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Imperial.  Tiberius. 

Tl.  KAI.  ZEBAZTOZ.  E.  KO.  AY. 

Head  of  Tiberius. 

(Rev.  Rum.,  1885,  PI.  VIII.  3.) 


ZYNKAHTH  KPHTEZ.  AZI.  Head 
of  the  Senate  veiled  . At  119  grs. 


The  letters  E.  KO.  AY:  stand  for  ETTI  KOPNHAIOY  AYTTOY.  Cornelius 
Lupus  was  Proconsul  of  Crete  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  (cf.  Cy- 
donia,  p.  393). 


Bianus  or  Biennus,  on  the  south  coast,  midway  between  Hierapytna 
and  Lebena.  (Bursian,  Geog.,  ii.  579),  the  scene  of  the  contest  of  Otos 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ares. 


Circ.  B.  c.  300-67. 


Female  head  r. 

Id. 

(P.  Lambros,  Z.f.  Num.,  vii.  357.) 


BIANl  Rose(l)  . , . . . AS  -55 

Bl  in  dotted  circle  , . . . Ail  -55 


Ceraea.  (Polyb.,  iv.  53  ; Eckhel,  1).  N.  V.,  ii.  306.)  This  town  is 
placed  by  some  near  Polyrhenium,  by  others  near  Bianus. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300. 

Head  of  Artemis  radiate,  quiver  at  KEPAITAN  Arrow  and  spear-head  . 
shoulder.  At  Drachm. 

Circ.  b.  c.  200. 


Head  of  Artemis  or  Head  of  Apollo.  | K or  K — € Spear  and  arrow-head  Ail  -4 


Chersonesus,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
port  of  Lyttus.  Its  coins  prove  that  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete  independence.  In 
its  vicinity  was  a temple  of  Britomartis,  whose  head  appears  on  the 
coins  (Strab.,  p.  479). 

Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Britomartis  laureate,  hair 
gathered  up  and  tied  in  a bunch 
behind,  the  ends  flying  loose.  (Num. 
Chron.,  1884,  PL  III.  12.) 

Head  of  Britomartis  (rude  work). 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  IV.  2,  3.) 


XEP£0N  ACION  Apollo  naked,  seated 
on  omphalos,  covered  with  net  (ayptj- 
v6v)  and  holding  lyre  on  his  knee 

At  Stater. 

XEPSONASIHN,  XEPCO,  etc.,  Hera- 
kles  with  lion’s  skin  wrapped  round 
1.  arm,  striding  1.,  and  striking  with 
uplifted  club  ....  At  Stater. 


This  last  type  is  slavishly  copied  from  the  coins  of  Stymphalus  (p.  380). 


Circ  B.  c:  300-220. 

Head  of  Pallas.  XEP  Prow A1 -7— 45 

XEP  in  monogram.  Eagle A1  -65 

Cnossus,  the  centre  of  Cretan  Zeus-worship,  the  reputed  royal  seat  of 
Minos,  and  famous  also  for  the  mythical  labyrinth  constructed  by  Daedalos 
for  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur,  was  in  historical  times  the  most  powerful 
city  in  Crete.  The  town  stood  in  a plain  between  the  rivers  Triton  and 
Caeratus,  near  the  centre  of  the  northern  coast  of  Crete. 


BIANUS — CNOSSUS. 
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Circ.  b.c. 

The  Minotaur  in  human  form,  with 
bull’s  head,  running  or  kneeling  on 
one  knee  and  holding  a large  globe  in 
each  hand.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI. VI.  32.) 

Id. 

Id.  (Ntm.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  I.  ti.) 


Circ.  b.  c. 

MlNflC  King  Minos  seated  on  throne 
and  resting  on  sceptre. 

I 

Cf.  J.  Friedlaender,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  -\ 

Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn- 
lc&VGS 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  IV.  10-13.) 
Id.  (Ib.,  PI.  V.  1.) 


480-400. 

Labyrinth  in  the  form  of  the  swastika 
(solar  symbol),  a star  or  sun  in  the 
centre,  and  four  deep  square  depres- 
sions at  the  corners  . . Hi  Stater. 

Labyrinth  of  square  form  in  incuse 
square Hi  Stater. 

Head  of  Theseus  in  centre  of  labyrinth, 
all  in  incuse  square  . . Hi  Stater. 

400-350. 

K N n £.  I ON  Head  of  Demeter,  crowned 
with  corn-leaves  enclosed  in  labyrin- 
thine frame Hi  Stater. 

i.  p.  232. 

Labyrinth  formed  like  the  swastika, 
or  else  square  ....  Hi  Stater. 

K NOS  I ON  Bull’s  head  (Minotaur)  in 
the  midst  of  labyrinth  . Hi  Stater. 


Fig. 

Head  of  Hera,  wearing  stephanos 
adorned  with  flowers  (Pig.  245). 

Head  of  Apollo  (?)  laux-eate. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  I.  16.) 

I Id. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

; 


245. 

K N US IHN  Square  labyrinth,  on  either 
side  A — P,  spear  head,  and  fulmen  . 

Hi  Stater  and  Drachm. 

KNnSIDN  Young  male  figure  (The- 
seus ?)  naked  to  the  waist,  seated  on 
square  labyrinth  resting  on  sceptre 
and  holding  Nike  . . Hi  Drachm. 

KNnSinN  Square  labyrinth  . . - . 

Hi  £ Dr. 

,)  Id.  . . . Hi  ^ Dr. 


Some  of  these  eoins  bear  magistrates’  names — BIP,  BPIflN,  etc.,  bronze 
coins  also  occur  with  a head  of  rude  work  on  either  side. 


Circ . B.  c.  350-300. 


Star  or  Sun. 


Square  labyrinth 


M 


Circ.  b.c.  300-200. 

Ont!!LtheCl°Sex  °f-the  fourth  century  there  is  a break  in  the  series  o 

later!  in  t^iSknS^  perhaPs  mone^  of  Alexander’s  types  circu 
lateci  in  the  island.  About  b.  c.  220  the  Cnossians  allied  themselves  witl 
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the  Gortynians  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  whole 
island,  in  which  however  they  were  for  some  time  unsuccessful  (Polyb., 
iv.  53).  The  following  coins,  with  combined  Gortynian  and  Cnossian 
types,  record  this  alliance : — 

Europa,  with  inflated  veil,  riding  on  K NOTION  Square  labyrinth  ; above, 

bull ; beneath,  dolphins.  • Star  or  Sun JE  .7 

( Num . Chron.,  1884,  PI.  I.  13.) 


Circ.  b.  c.  200. 

About  B.  0.  200  the  Athenian  Cephisodorus  concluded  a treaty  of 
alliance  between  Athens  on  the  one  part  and  Attalus  I,  king  of 
Pergamus,  Ptolemy  V,  the  Aetolians,  the  Rhodians  and  the  Cretans,  on 
the  other  (Paus.,  i.  36),  against  Philip  V of  Macedon.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  apparently  about  this  very  time  the  towns  of  Cnossus,  Cydonia, 
Gortyna,  Hierapytna,  Polyrhenium,  and  Priansus,  all  adopt  the  types  of 
the  Athenian  tetradrachms  of  the  £ new  style.’  Those  of  Cnossus  may  be 
thus  described. 


Head  of  Athena  as  on  coins  of  Athens. 
(Fig.  246.) 


K N nz I nN  Owl  on  amphora,  on  which 
A.  In  field,  square  labyrinth,  all  in 
olive-wreath  . . At  Attic  tetradr. 


Circ.  b.  c.  116-67. 

The  next  and  latest  class  of  Cnossian  tetradrachms  (Attic  wt.|  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  date  than  about  B.  c.  116,  for  several  of  the 
extant  specimens  are  found  to  be  superstruck  on  coins  of  Antiochus  IX, 
Philopator,  B.  c.  116-96  ( Zeit . f.  Num.,  v.  p.  148),  nor  can  the  series 
extend  beyond  B.  c.  67,  when  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Romans. 


Fic.  a4;. 
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Head  of  Zeus  r.,  diademed ; in  field, 
sometimes  NIKA. 


KNnimN 

247-)  • • 


Square  labyrinth.  (Fig. 
. HI  Spread  tetradr. 


Fig.  248. 


KNnSinN  Labyrinth  of  circular  form. 
(Fig.  248.)  . . Ht  Spread  tetradr. 


Head  of  Apollo,  with  flowing  hair ; 
laureate,  across  field,  TTOAXOS 
(magistrate’s  name,  or  possibly  epi- 
thet of  Apollo =IIoAtoCxos). 

It  is  to  this  last  period  of  Cretan  autonomy  that  all  the  large  bronze 
coins  of  Cnossus,  inscr.  KNfllinN,  belong. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

Id.  in  front,  fulmen. 


Labyrinth  . . 

Eagle,  wings  open 


HI  -85-  -55 
M 1-05 


etc. 


Magistrates’ names,  KYAAZ,  MNHSIOEOS,  APIZTIDN,  OAPZYAIKAS, 


.Head  of  Artemis,  quiver  at  shoulder. 


Id. 


Quiver  with  strap  ; magistrates, 

[T]AYPIAAA[I],  OAPZYAIKAE, 

etc iE  -85 

Caduceus  winged jE  -6 


Cnossus  a Roman  Colony. 


Of  Cnossus  as  a Roman  Colony  (Strab.,  x.  477)  coins  are  known  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Augustus  with  names  of  Duumviri.  Inscr.,  C.  I.  N.  C 
EX.  D.  D.=Colonia  Julia  Nobilis  Cnossus  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  213). 
There  are  also  imperial  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  with  the  legend 

rNnzioN  or  rNnizinN. 

Cydonia,  an  important  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete,  near  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  owed  its  foundation  to  Kydon,  the  son  of 
Akakallis,  daughter  of  Minos  (Paus.,  viii.  53). 


Circ.  B.  c.  350-300. 


Dionysiac  female  head,  crowned  with 
vine-leaves  and  grapes;  behind,  artist’s 
signature,  NEYANTO?  EPOEI,  or 
mon.  {Z.f.  N.,  ii.  PI.  I.  8.) 


KYAflN  Kydon  as  a naked  archer 
stringing  his  bow ; before  him,  some- 
times a dog  . Ht  Stater  and  Drachm. 


Fig,  249. 
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Dionysiac  ivy-crowned  head. 

Head  of  Athena  Kydonia. 

(Paus.,  vi.  21.  6.) 

Ivy-crowned  head. 

Female  head. 


K Y AflN  Infant  suckled  by  bitch.  (Fig. 

2 49-)  At  Stater. 

KYAHN  Similar,  above  Star  or  Sun  . 

At  Drachm. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  VII.  7.) 

K or  Bucranium,  three  crescents  . . . 

At  Trihemiob. 

KYAft  Amphora  . . At  Obol. 


Young  male  head  (Kydon).  | KYAG  Bitch  seated  . . ..A3. 5 

Miletos,  the  brother  of  Kydon,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Ionia,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  in  Crete  by  a wolf.  Of  his  brother 
Kydon  no  such  story  is  told ; but,  unless  we  accept  the  coin-type  as 
referring  to  Miletos,  we  must  infer  that  a similar  myth  was  related  of 
Kydon  also.  The  animal,  however,  on  the  coins  seems  to  be  clearly  a 
bitch  and  not  a wolf. 

Circ.  b.  c.  300-200. 

At  Cydonia,  as  at  Cnossus,  there  appears  to  be  a break  of  about  a 
century,  during  which  no  coins  (except  perhaps  of  Alexander’s  types) 
were  issued. 


Circ.  b.  c.  200-67. 

About  B.  c.  200  Cydonia  struck  tetradrachms  of  the  Athenian  type 
(see  Cnossus,  p.  390).  I?iscr.,  KYAHNIATAN  ; Symbols  in  field,  Kydon 
suckled  by  bitch  (or  wolf?)  or  Zeus  hurling  fulmen ; on  the  obverse  is 
the  magistrate’s  name,  AlOflN  ( Num . Chron.,  1884,  PI.  II.  2.  4).  The 
following  tetradrachms  belong  to  the  last  period  of  autonomy  before  the 
Roman  Conquest. 


Head  of  Artemis  Diktynna,  with  bow 
and  quiver  at  shoulder ; across  field, 
magistrate’s  name  TIAZinN. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  VII.  16.) 


KYAflNlATAN  Artemis  Diktynna 
standing,  holding  long  torch.  Dog 
seated  beside  her,  all  in  olive-wreath. 

At  Spread  Tetradr. 


Cydonia  was  the  centre  from  which  the  worship  of  Diktynna,  known 
in  some  parts  of  Crete  as  Britomartis,  ‘sweet  maid’  (Solinus,  Poll///..,  c.  1 1), 
spread  throughout  the  island  (see  p.  383).  Her  temple  stood  on  Mount 
Tityrus  near  Cydonia  (Strab.,  p.  479). 

The  types  of  the  remaining  bronze  coins  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half  of  Cretan  independence  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  lunar  worship 
of  Diktynna. 


Owl. 

Head  of  Diktynna,  or  Apollo. 
Head  of  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned. 
Female  head  in  stephane. 


K YAft,  K Y,etc.  Crescent  moon  and  star 

AS  6 

„ Id AS  -85 

„ Id AS  .65 

„ Grapes  . . . . A!  -5 
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Imperial  Times. 

Augustus  to  Domna.  Inscr.,  KYAflNl  AT  AN.  Types , Kydon  suckled  by 
bitch.°  Under  the  Proconsul  Cornelius  Lupus,  and  under  Laches  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  silver  coins  were  issued;  obv.  TIBEPIH  KAIZAPI 
ZEBAZTH  EfTI  KOP  AYTin  and  ETTI  AAXHTI  ; rev.  ZYNKAHTH  KPHTEZ 
KY  or  KYAGNEATflN.  Type,  a veiled  and  bearded  bust  of  the  Senate, 
Crete  being  a Senatorial  Province.  There  are  also  silver  coins  reading 
K(otror)  KPHTGN  E(-7ri)  KOP.  A.  See  also  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  215. 

Note  the  very  unusual  use  of  hii  followed  by  a dative  case. 

Eleutherna,  an  important  town  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Ida. 
The  place  was  also  called  Apollonia,  and  the  coins  show  that  Apollo  was 
the  great  god  of  the  city. 

Give.  b.  c.  480-400. 


Apollo  or  Minos  as  hunter,  carrying 
globe  or  stone  and  bow ; on  either 
side  a fir  tree,  beside  him  a dog. 


EAEY0EP  (retrogr.)  Artemis  Dik- 
tynna  as  huntress,  shooting  with  bow, 
beside  her  a small  animal : all  in 
beaded  square  ....  At  Stater. 


The  apparent  archaism  of  this  coin  may  be  partly  due  to  its  rude 
execution.  It  is  figured  in  Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  II.  5. 

Circ.  B.  c.  400-300. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

(A?m.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  II.  6.) 

Head  of  Zeus  (style  of  the  end  of  the 
century). 

3-A  Bunch  of  grapes. 


EAEY,  EAEYOEPN  Al  ON,  etc.  Apollo 
or  Minos  standing,  holding  globe  and 
bow  . . .At  Stater,  Dr.  and  Obol. 

EAEY  Id.  . . . ..  . At  Stater. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  VIII.  7.) 

Similar  type  /FI  .7 

(iV.  C.,  1884,  PI.  II.  1.) 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200. 

Head  of  Apollo.  EAEYOEPN  AlflN  Apollo  seated  on 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  VIII.  13.)  netted  omphalos,  beside  which  is  his 

lyre.  He  holds  globe,  beside  him  a bow. 

Al  -7 

There  are  no  silver  coins  of  this  century. 


Imperial. 

Tiberius.  At  Drachm  struck  under  the  Proconsul  Cornelius  Lupus. 

EAEY©TI  KAIS'  ZEBAST02:  E(tu)KOP.  A.  Rev.,  OEOZ  ZEBAZTOZ 

Elyrus.  The  most  important  town  of  south-western  Crete. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

EAYPION  Head  of  Cretan  wild 
goat ; beneath,  spear-head. 

Bee. 


400-300. 

Pee At  Drachm. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  VIII.  15.) 
EAYPION  Goat  standing  before  tree, 
and  raising  his  fore-foot  against  it 

At  Drachm. 
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Circ.  B.  c,  200-67. 

Head  of  Poseidon.  | EAVPIHN  Trident  . Hi  Attic  Tetradr. 

Gortyna  or  Gortys  occupied  a central  position  near  the  river  Lethaeus. 
It  rivalled  Cnossus  in  wealth  and  importance. 


Circ.  B.  c,  480-400. 


Europa,  riding  on  bull. 

(Fox,  PI.  X.  109,) 


HVTSOA 

n 


Bull  recumbent. 
Id. 


OT  MOI/IVTHOA  {Y6PtvVOS 
to  valfia)  on  the  four  sides  of  a square, 
within  which,  lion’s  head  facing,  all 
in  incuse  square  . . Hi  Stater. 

Id.  (A.  C.,  1884,  PI.  IL  7)  Ht  Drachm. 

Lion’s  head,  facing,  incuse  square 

Hi  \ Dr. 


Others  of  similar  types  without  inscription. 

The  inscription  on  the  remarkable  stater  above  described  is  of  the 
highest  epigraphic  and  numismatic  interest.  Lenormant  supposes 
■naipa  to  be  derived  from  -naUiv,  to  strike,  as  noppa  from  Konreiv.  Cf. 
ZEYOA  KOMMA  on  a coin  of  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracian  Odrysae 
(p.  240).  The  signification  of  both  these  words  appears  to  be  ‘ something 
struck ,’  and  so  ‘ a coin!  The  reading  craifia  for  0-7/pa  is  inadmissible,  as 
the  sigma  is  nowhere  rounded  in  archaic  times. 


Circ,  b.c.  400-300. 


Fig.  250. 


Europa,  in  sorrowful  attitude,  seated 
amid  the  branches  of  an  ancient 
tree  on  the  trunk  of  which  on  one 
specimen  809 VM 2T  (=TiVvpot  1). 
On  one  of  the  branches  sometimes  an 
eagle,  on  other  coins  a large  eagle’s 
head,  in  front  of  the  trunk. 


TOPTYNION  (retrogr.)  Bull  in  various 
attitudes,  often  skilfully  foreshort- 
ened . . . Ht  Stater  and  Drachm. 

(Fig.  250,  and  Gardner,  Types,  PI.  IX. 
18-20,  24). 


Europa  sometimes  holds  a sceptre  surmounted  by  a bird  and  wears 
upon  her  head  a polos,  showing  that  she  was  regarded  at  Gortyna  in  the 
light  of  a powerful  goddess  and  as  the  consort  of  Zeus. 


Europa  seated  in  tree,  in  commercio 
cum  aquila  expansis  alis.  On  some 
specimens,  bull’s  head  beneath. 
Female  head,  crowned  with  corn  leaves. 


Bull Ht  Stater. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  X.  8.) 

TOPTYNinN  Bull’s  head  and  neck,  or 
bull  irritated  by  fly  . . . Ht  Dr. 


GORTYNA. 
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The  above  types  arc  illustrated  by  a passage  in  Pliny  (xii.  i.  5) : _ ‘ Pst 
Gortynae  in  insula  Creta  juxta  fontem  platanus  una  insignis  utriusque 
linguae  monimenlis,  numquam  folia  dimittens,  statimque  ei  Graeciae  fabu- 
lositas  superfuit  Jovem  sub  ea  cum  Europa  concubuisse.’  Yon  Sallet 
(Z.  f.  N. , vi.  264)  has  suggested  that  the  inscription  on  the  tree  may  refer 
to  Mount  Tityrus  in  the  north  of  Crete,  but  such  an  explanation  seems 
improbable.  Poole  prefers  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  names  carved  on  the 
bark  of  the  old  tree  apparently  alluded  to  by  Pliny  (l.  c.). 

It  would  seem,  according  to  the  Gortynian  version  of  the  myth,  that 
Zeus,  after  carrying  off  Europa,  in  the  form  of  a Bull,  approached  her 
again  in  the  shape  of  an  Eagle.  In  honour  of  Europa  a festival  called 
Hellotia  was  celebrated  at  Gortyna,  in  which  the  lunar  origin  of  her 
worship  is  conspicuous.  As  works  of  art  some  of  the  above  described 
staters,  with  the  goddess  seated  in  the  tree,  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
the  majority  of  the  extant  specimens  are  however  extraordinarily  careless 
in  design  and  execution. 

To  this  period  may  be  also  ascribed  the  following  stater,  usually 
attributed  to  Euboea  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  223). 


Bull  lying  1.,  with  head  turned  hack, 


EVR(l)  Head  of  Europa,  hair  rolled,  the 
whole  in  incuse  square  At  184  grs. 


The  inscription  on  this  coin  has  hitherto  been  read  EVB,  and  the  coin 
consequently  assigned  to  Euboea.  The  emendation  here  suggested  is 
due  to  Prof.  Gardner ; but  as  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  legend  on  the  original,  I cannot  unhesitatingly  accept  the  new 
reading. 


Bronze.  b.  c.  400-300. 


Europa  seated  on  trunk  of  tree,  eagle 
beside  her. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete , PI.  XI.  5.) 


TOPTY  Europa,  with  inflated  veil, 
riding  on  bull,  the  whole  in  wreath  . 

M -65 


Silver. 

Head  of  Zeus  r.,  laureate. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200  (1). 

TOPTYNlflN  Europa  on  bull,  as  above 

At  Drachm. 


Circ.  b.  c.  200. 


Tetradrachms  of  Athenian  types.  Inter.,  POPTYNinN.  Symbol, 
Butting  bull  (B.  M.  Guide , PI.  LYI.  32). 


Circ.  b.  c.  200-67. 


Fio.  251. 
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Head  of  Zeus,  laureate. 

(Miomiet,  II.  278.) 
Id.,  diademed.  (Fig.  251.) 


Id.  (Cf.  N.  C.,  1884,  PI.  II.  9 ) 


Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XI.  9.) 

Head  of  Medusa  facing. 

{lb.,  PI.  XI.  10.) 


rOPTYNlflN  Bull  standing  . . 

N.  Stater  (?)  133  grs. 

„ Pallas  standing  hold- 

ing Nike,  resting  on  shield,  beside 
'her,  serpent.  Mag.  Ol  BOX,  all  in 
olive-wreath  ....  At  Tetradr. 
rOPTYNlflN  Naked  hunter  with  bow 
and  arrows  in  hand,  seated  on  rocks, 
quiver  at  his  shoulder ; in  field,  B. 
Magistrate’s  name  Ol  BOX  . . . . 

At  Attic  Drachm. 
TOPTYNinN  Naked  male  figure 
(Gortys  ?)  striding  r.  holding  spear, 
shield  before  him  . At  Attic  Drachm. 
T — 0 Eagle  with  spread  wings  de- 
vouring serpent ; all  in  border  of 
rays ....  At  Attic  \ Drachm. 


The  gold  stater  described  above  may  be  only  a cast  in  gold  from  a 
silver  coin.  It  is  catalogued  by  Mionnet  (II.  278),  and  there  is  a 
sulphur  cast  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

Bronze.  Heads  of  Zeus,  Artemis  Britomartis,  and  Hermes,  called  Hedas 
at  Gortyna  {Etym.  Mag.,  315,  28).  Rev.,  Pallas  standing  holding  serpent ; 
Naked  warrior  with  shield  before  him  ; Bull ; Europa  on  bull ; Bull  and 
caduceus,  etc. 


Circ.  b.  c.  66. 


♦ 

PflMAX  Head  of  Boma  wearing 
winged  helmet,  adorned  on  side  with 
elephant’s  head ; in  front  mon.  K A 
{Z.f.  N.,  x.  1 19.) 


rOPTYN  Ephesian  Artemis,  as  on  gold 
. staters  of  Ephesus ; in  field,  Bee  and 
elephant’s  head,  all  in  wreath  . . 

At  Attic  Tetradr. 


The  Elephant’s  head  is  the  family  emblem  of  the  Caecilii  Metelli. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  these  tetradrachms  were  struck  at 
Gortyna  after  the  conquest  of  Crete  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  B.  c.  67, 
and  while  he  was  organizing  the  government  of  the  island,  which  was 
constituted  a Homan  Province  in  B.  c.  66.  Livy  {Epit.,  100):  ‘Q.  Me- 
tellus perdomitis  Cretensibus  liberae  in  id  tempus  insulae  leges  dedit.’ 
It  is  not  clear  why  the  Ephesian  Artemis  appears  on  the  reverse. 
(Friedlaender,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  x.  119.) 

Between  B.  c.  66  and  31  Cistophori  appear  to  have  been,  struck  at 
Gortyna  by  KYAAX  (Cicero, Phil.,  v.  5,  and  viii.  9)  who  was  KPHTAPXAX 
or  Px-esident  of  the  kolvov  t&v  Kpr\raUu>v  (see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  210). 

Imperial.  Tiberius.  At  struck  under  the  Proconsul  Cornelius  Lupus. 
TIBEPIH  KAIXAPI  XEBAX'TH  rOPTYNin[N  ; rev.,  KAIXAPI  XEBAXTH 
KPHTEX.  E(7rt)KDP.  AY. 

Caligula  and  Gerlnanicus,  under  Augurinus  ETTI  AYTOYPEINn  TOPT. 
Here  again  we  have  hrt  with  a dative ; see  p.  393.  The  name  Augurinus 
occurs  also  on  coins  of  Hierapytna  and  Polyrhenium. 

Claudius  At.  Rev.,  Augustus  seated,  or  in  quadriga  of  elephants 
surrounded  by  seven  stars  (Mion.,  vi.  676,  433  and  434),  and  Hi  with 
Augustus  seated  holding  aplustre  and  sceptre  {Zeit.f.  Num.,  xiii.  PI.  IV. 
7).  Trajan  M.  Rev.,  TOPTYC,  naked  warrior. 


IlIERAPYTNA — II Y ETA  GINA 
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Hierapytna,  about  five  miles  west  of  Cape  Erythraeum,  was,  after  its 
annexation  of  Praesus  (Strab.,  x.  p-.  479),  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Crete. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-350. 

IP AP — V between  the  limbs  of  n Fore-part  of  a boar  r.  in  wreath  (Zeit.  f. 

triskelis,  the  whole  in  wreath.  ' Num .,  xiii.  PI.  IV.  8.) 

JE  Stater  174-5  grs. 


Before  circ. 


Fig. 


Head  of  Zeus  laureate,  closely  resem- 
bling in  style  the  coins  of  the 
Aenianians  (b.  c.  302-286),  p.  248. 


b.  c.  300. 


252. 

IEPA  Palm-tree  with  eagle  at  its  foot. 
(Fig.  252.) At  Stater. 


Circ.  b.  c.  200. 


’ Tetradrachm  of  Athenian  types. 
Magistrates,  IHNOdd  or  KYPANNIZ. 

Circ.  b.  c. 

. Female  head  turreted. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LVI.  33.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PL  XII.  2.) 

Id. 


Inscr.,  lEPAnV.  Symbol,  Eagle. 
Cf.  remarks  under  Cnossus  (p.  390). 

200-67. 

I EPAT7YTN  inN  Palm-tree  and  eagle. 
Magistrate’s  name,  inuom.orgen.  case, 
and  mon.  HI  Spread  Tetradr.  232  grs. 
lEPAITYTNinN  Id.  7R  Didr.  1 1 6 grs. 
„ Id.  HI  Dr.  57  grs. 


Among  the  names  on  these  coins  are — APIZTATOPAZ,  AZBANTOZ, 
IMEPAIOZ,  KAOYMENl  AAZ,  K YAANTOZ,  MENEZOENHZ,  ZAMA- 
rOPAZ,  and  4>AY0Z. 

Imperial.  Ht  Divus  Augustus,  OEOZ  ZEBAZTOZ  KPHTHN  EFT  I 
KOPNHA  AY  Rev.  TAN  KPHTATENHZ  IEPA.  Head  of  Zeus.  Caligula, 
H£.  ETTI  0AAOYIOY  and  ETTI  AYTOYPlNOY.  Types,  Eagle  and  Palm-tree. 

TAN  is  apparently  a Cretan  form  of  ZAN  = Z?]i;  (Eckhel,  I).  N.  V.,  ii. 
p.  301). 

Hyrtacina,  a little  to  the  west  of  Elyrus,  seems  to  have  been  in  close 
political  and  religious  connection  with  it,  for  the  coinage  of  the  two 
cities  is  identical  in  type. 

Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 


YPTAKlNlflN  (sometimes  retrogr.) 
Head  of  Cretan  wild  goat ; behind, 
spear-head. 


Bee.  Symbol : sometimes  in  field  . 

HI  Drachm. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete, .Y 1.  XII.  5.) 


Itanus,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Crete,  was  an  ancient  Phoenician 
station,  probably  a factory  for  the  purple  trade  (Herod.,  iv.  151).  It 
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afterwards  rose  to  be  a city  of  some  standing.  In  the  vicinity  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Athena  Salmonia,  a sea-goddess  (cf.  a\s).  From  the  coins 
it  is  also  evident  that  a marine  god,  allied  perhaps  to  the  Phoenician 
Dagon,  was  worshipped  at  Itanus. 

Zeus,  called  Aiktcuos,  was  also  revered  on  the  neighbouring  Mount  Dicte 
on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Itanus  and  Praesus  (Strab.,  x.  478, 
and  Inscr.,  Pashley,  i.  390). 


Circ.  B.  c.  480-430. 


Sea-god  (Glaukos  or  Triton?)  upper 
part  human,  aud  ending  below  in 
fish’s  tail. 


Conventional  Star  or  Sun  in  incuse 

square At  Stater. 

( N . C.,  1884,  PI.  II.  10,  n.) 


Circx  b.  c.  430 


Sea-god  as  above,  striking  downwards, 
with  trident.  (Fig.  253.) 

ITANION  Id. 

Same  Fish-divinity. 


400,  or  later. 


I T A or  I T A N 1 0 N Two  sea-monsters 

face  to  face ; magistrate  sometimes 
EY<t>AMQ  (Mion.  under  Corcyra). 
At  Stater,  Drachm.,  and  4 Dr. 

Same  type At  Stater. 

Star  . . . . ; . . . At  Obol. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  Athena  Salmonia  in  crested 
Athenian  helmet. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete , PI.  XIII.  5.) 

Id. 


400-300. 

ITANinN  Eagle  looking  back;  in 
field  usually,  fish-god,  all  in  incuse 
square  . At  Stater,  Dr.  and  \ Dr. 
Star At  Obol. 


Young  head  laureate. 


Star 


JE  -5 


Circ.  B.c.  300-250. 

Into  this  period  fall  the  tetradrachms  of  the  types  of  Alexander  the 
Great’s  coins  with  a triton  as  accessory  symbol  (Muller,  Mon.  d Alex., 

Nos.  901-903). 


Circ.  b.  c.  200-67. 


Head  of  Athena,  as  on  late  coins 
Athens. 

Imperial.  1 austina  Junior,  Ai. 


f Sea-god  or  triton  carrying  trident  and 
blowing  couch-shell  . At  i Drachm. 

Rev.  I T A[N  I nN ] The  three  charities. 
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Lappa,  an  inland  town  in  western  Crete,  has  not  left  many  numis- 
matic monuments. 

Circ.  b.c.  400-300. 


Female  head  r. 


Bull’s  head  facing,  one  horn  turned 
downwards  * . • * ■'  • At  Br. 


. Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  Apollo  (?). 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XIII.  u.) 
Head  of  Bull. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo  (?). 

Id. 


200-67. 

A A P P A I Apollo  standing,  playing  lyre. 

Mag.  ZYAjQKQZ  . . . At  i Dr. 

A..  At  £ Dr. 

Tripod IE  -55 

AAPPAIDN  Lyre  ...  M -8 
A A Bull’s  head,  tripod,  or  lyre  AC  -6 


Imperial,  Augustus;  Tiberius  (Rev.  Num.,  1885,  p.  160);  Domitian. 
Type,  Archaic  Pallas  ; Domitia;  and  Commodus.  Riser.,  AAnTTAinN. 

Lasaea.  See  Alassa. 

Latns,  near  the  northern  coast,  looking  east  across  the  great  gulf  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  (Buxsian,  Geog.,  ii.  573).  Its  harbour  was 
called  Karuara  (Aaricov  r&v  7 rpos  K apapa  ; Le  Bas-Waddington  ; Inscr.  Gr., 
v.  74). 

Second  Cent.  b.  c. 


Head  of  Artemis  or  Eleuthuia  (Eilei- 
thyia),  who  had  a temple  at  Latus. 
Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.,  3058. 

Head  of  Artemis  in  stephane. 


AATIDN  Hermes  carrying  caduceus 

-IE  -55 

(N.C.,  1884,  PI.  II.  13.) 

A A Bust  of  Hermes  ...  IE  -4. 


Lissus,  on  the  south  coast,  near  the  western  end  of  the  island. 


Second  Cent.  b.  c. 


Female  head  (Diktynna  1).  AIZIflN  Dolphin  . . . . IE  -7 

AIZI  Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri.  AIZI  Bow  and  quiver  crossed  IE  -6 

Lyttus,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Crete,  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aegaeum,  about  100  stadia  south-east  of  Cnossus.  The  silver  coins  of 
Lyttus  are  plentiful;  but,  like  those  of  most  other  inland  towns  of 
Crete,  they  are  of  rude’  fabric  and  style.  It  is  therefore  somewhat 
difficult  to  classify  them  chronologically.  They  probably,  however, 
belong  to  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  and  to  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 


Circ.  b.  c.  450-330,  or  later. 


Eagle  flying.  /*VTTSON  later  AVTTION  Boar’s 

(N.  C.,  1884,  PI.  III.  1.)  head  in  incuse  square 

At  Stater,  Dr.,  Dr.,  and  IE  ■ 55 

Circ.  b.c.  300-250. 

Tetradrachms  with  types  of  Alexander  (Muller,  900).  Symbol,  Boar's 
head. 

From  b.  c.  300  to  220,  when  the  city  was  destroyed  by  its  powerful 
neighbour  Cnossus,  the  coins  of  Lyttus  are  rare. 
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Boar’s  head; 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XIV.  6.) 
AYTTIflN  Eagle,  with  spread  wings. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-220. 

AYTTIflN 


Eagle  standing,  wings 
open  ....  Hi  Attic  Drachm. 

Boar’s  head M .‘j 

AYTTIflN  Eagle,  with  open  wings; 
in  field,  hoar’s  head  . . . HE  .7 

The  Eagle  refers  to  the  cultus  of  Zeus  Aucralos,  the  Boar’s  head  may 
symbolize  the  worship  of  Artemis,  T(pnop.£vr)  Ka-npoun  (II.,  vi.  204). 

Matalia  (?)  (Ptol.,  iii.  17,  § 4),  a Cretan  town  a few  miles  south  of 
Phaestus.  Von  Sallet  (Zeit.  f Num.,  1885,  p.  359)  suggests  that  certain 
silver  staters  reading  MflA AlflN  or  MflAAAflN,  apparently  of  Cretan 
style,  may  belong  to  this  town. 

Circ.  b.  c.  400-300. . 

Rude  head  of  Zeus.  | Mil  A AlflN  Bucranium  . HI  Stater 

Naxus.  This  town  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  by  the  scholiast  of 
Pindar  ( '1st Am .,  vi.  108);  its  coins  are  of  rude  work,  and  seem  to  belong 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 


Head  of  Apollo,  r.,  laur. 

( Zeit.f . Num.,  1885,  p.  125.) 


NAKM^ON,  N AK£I  ON  (sometimes 
retrogr.)  or  no  inscription.  Tripod 

of  rude  work 

Hi  Stater,  Drachm.,  and  ^ Drachm. 

Olus,  on  the  liorth-east  coast  between  Chersonesus  and  Minoa.  It 
was  celebrated  for  a temple  of  Britomartis,  which  contained  a wooden 
statue  of  the  goddess  by  Daedalos  (Paus.,  ix.  40.  3). 

Circ.  B.  c.  330-300. 


Head  of  Britomartis,  bound  with  fillet 
and  wreath  of  bay,  at  her  shoulder 
quiver.  ( N. . C.,  1884,  PI.  III.  2.) 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id.  • 


OAONTIflN  Zeus  aetophoros,  en- 
throned as  on  coins  of  Alexander,  in 
field  monogram  ...  HI  Stater. 
OA  (in  mon.)  in  wreath  . HI  34  grs. 
Star  ........  Ht  Obol. 

OAONTI  Similar HI  -5 

OAON  Dolphin  in  incuse  square  HE -4 


Phaestus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Cretan  towns, 
stood  on  the  river  Lethaeus,  west  of  Gortyna.  The  coinage  begins  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  fourth  it  is  plentiful ; but  it 
ceases  suddenly  earl}7  in  the  third,  about  which  time  appai'ently  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  the  Gortynians.  The  Eponym  of  Phaestus  was  a son 
of  Herakles,  and  the  exploits  of  that  divinity  form  the  usual  subjects  of 
its  coin-types. 

Circ.  b.  c.  450-400. 


Europa  riding  on  bull. 

(Num.  Citron.,  1884,  PI.  III.  6.) 


A^ADOTIAO^TAVAP]  (tfmor.W 

to  nalfxa)  on  the  four  sides  of  a square, 
within  which  lion’s  head  facing ; all 
in  incuse  square  . . . Ht  Stater. 

This  coin  (the  ethnic  excepted)  resembles  the  earliest  money  of 
Gortyna,  and  shows  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  two  towns  were 
intimately  connected. 
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2TM2AZ)  (=  <i>aicm  . . .)  Europa 
seated  on  rocks,  raising  her  hand  to 
a bull,  which  advances  towards  her. 


Hermes  (?)  seated  on  rocks  holding  ca- 
duceus  (?)  in  1.,  his  r.  slightly  raised  . 

Ht  Stater. 


(Y.  C.,  1884,  PI.  III.  9-) 


Give.  B,  c. 

Herakles,  naked,  with  bow  and  club, 
standing ; his  lion’s  skin  hanging 
behind  him. 

Id. 

Herakles,  naked,  facing,  with  club, 
bow,  and  lion’s  skin,  between  an 
enormous  serpent  and  a tree. 

Herakles,  wielding  club,  attacking 
coiled  serpent, 


Herakles,  contending  with  Hydra ; the 
latter  is  assisted  by  a crab. 


400-300. 

PIOUTMIA}  Bull  feeding,  his  fore- 
legs tied  with  a rope  or  chain,  the 
whole  sometimes  in  wreath  . 

HI  Stater. 

Bull’s  head,  filleted  ...  HI  Stater. 
Bull  tethered,  all  in  wreath  HI  Stater. 

Bull Ht  Stater. 


254- 

<t>AI£TION  or(flN)  Bull  (Fig.  254). 

HI  Stater. 


When  Herakles  with  the  help  of  Iolaos  destroyed  the  Lernaean  hydra, 
a gigantic  crab  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  hydra  and  wounded  Herakles 
in  the  foot.  (Apollod.,  ii.  5,  2.) 

The  tethered  bull  on  the  above  coins  is  the  famous  Cretan  bull, 
bound  by  Herakles. 


501/1  AX A33  Youthful  god  naked, 
seated  on  stump  of  ancient  tree,  and 
holding  a cock  on  his  1.  knee. 

Herakles,  naked,  seated  at  rest  on  the 
ground,  his  bow  and  quiver  hanging 
on  a column,  or  sometimes  on  a tree 
beside  him.  Behind  him,  on  some 
specimens,  a large  amphora. 

D 


$AI£T  (retrogr.)  Bull  walking 
(Pig-  255)  or  rushing  . HI  Stater. 

<t>AI£  Similar  ....  HI  Stater. 
(Gardner,  Types,  PI.  IX.  8.) 

d 
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Fig.  256. 


TAAHN  Naked  winged  male  figure, 
Talos,  striding  along,  and  about  to 
hurl  a stone. 

Young  male  head,  Phaestos  or  Hera- 
kles.  (N.  C.,  1884,  PI.  III.  7,  8.) 


0AI£TinN  Rushing  bull.  (Fig.  256.) 

At  Stater. 

0AI£  (retrogr.)  Bull’s  head  facing 

iR  Drachm,  \ Drachm,  and  Obol. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-250. 


Talos,  rushing  to  right,  hurling  stones. 

(N.C.,  1884,  PI.  III.  11.) 


0AICTIHN  Dog  on  the  scent  . AE  -7 


Zeus  was  worshipped  at  Phaestus  in  youthful  form  and  under  the 
Semitic  name  of  Velchanos,  reAyanos  6 Zen?  n apa  Kprja-iv  (Hesych.  s.  v.).  The 
coins  show  that  the  correct  form  of  the  name  is  not  reAxanos  but1  FeXyavos. 
The  cock,  the  bird  of  dawn,  indicates  that  the  worship  of  Velchanos  par- 
took of  a solar  character.  Another  Cretan  conception  originally  solar  was 
Talos  (cf.  Hesych.  TdAcoy  6 ijXios),  the  wondrous  man  of  brass,  the  work  of 
Hephaestos,  who  guarded  the  island  of  Crete,  running  swiftly  round  it 
thrice  every  day  and  hurling  stones  at  all  strange  vessels  which  ap- 
proached its  shores  (cf.  Apollonius,  iv.  1638  ; Apollod.,  i.  9,  26).  The 
Cretan  form  of  the  name  (if  in  the  nominative)  would  appear  from  the 
coins  to  have  been  Talon  and  not  Talos. 

The  dog,  which  is  the  reverse  type  of  the  bronze  coins,  was,  like  Talos, 
the  work  of  Hephaestos  and  the  guardian  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  (De  Witte, 
Rev.  Num.,  1840,  p.  188). 

On  a silver  stater  in  the  Greau  Collection  (No.  1567)  the  dog  appears 
between  the  legs  of  Talos. 


Phalasarna,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island,  possessed  a 
temple  of  Diktynna  and  a strong  port  (Bursian,  Geog.,  ii.  553)-  Its  coin- 
types refer  to  the  worship  of  Diktynna  and  Poseidon. 


Circ.  b.o.  400-300. 


Head  of  Diktynna,  her  hair  bound 
with  cord  passing  twice  round  it. 
Id.  hair  rolled. 

Id. 


0A  Trident  ....  At  Stater. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XVI.  7.) 
„ Id.  (Ibid.,  XVI.  8).  At  Drachm. 

„ Id At  4 Drachm. 


Icp  0A  Helmet AE  -6 

0.  (B.  H.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XVI.  10.)  Dolphin & -45 

Polyrhenium.  The  territory  of  this  important  town  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  western  end  of  the  island.  The  temple  of  Diktynna 
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is  the  only  public  building1  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century  (before  circ.  B.C.  220)  we  hear  of  Polyrhenium  allying 
itself  with  Lyttus  against  Cnossus,  to  which  city  it  had  previously  been 


subject. 

Circ.  B.  c. 

Head  and  neck  of  bull. 

Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn. 
Head  of  Diktynna,  hair  rolled,  signed 
P YOO  A[GP0YJ.  See  also  Aptera, 
p.386. 

Circ.  B.C. 

Head  of  Zeus,  laureate. 

(Gardner,  Tyj)es,  PI.  IX.  21.) 

POAYPHNION  Bull’s  head  facing, 
horns  filleted. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Bull’s  head  facing. 

Bound  shield,  on  which  bull’s  head. 
So-called  ‘ Boeotian  ’ shield. 


400-350. 

POA  Female  head,  hair  in  sphendone, 
or  rolled At  Drachm. 

Head  and  neck  of  bull  . At  Drachm. 

Bull’s  head  facing,  horns  filleted 

(N.  C.,  1884,  PI.  I.  7.)  At  \ Dr. 

350-300. 

rOAYPHNlON  Bull’s  head  facing, 
horns  filleted.  Magistrate,  XAPIX- 
OENHX,  beneath,  spear-head  . . 

At  Stater. 

POAYPHNl  Spear-head  At  Drachm. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XVI.  15.) 

POAYPHNl  Bull’s  head  filleted  M- 65 

POAY  Spear-head  ...  IE  -65 

POAYPH  Spear-head.  . . M .5 

„ Goat’s  head  r.,  and  spear- 
head   IE  -5 


Circ.  b.c.  200. 


Tetradrachms  of  Athenian  weight  and  types.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete , PL 
XVII.  2.)  lnscr.,  POAYPHN IflN.  Symbol — Artemis  shooting  with  bow 
and  arrow.  See  remarks  under  Cnossus  (p.  390). 

Circ.  B.c.  200-67. 


Young  male  head,  probably  a portrait 
of  Philip  V of  Maeedon  as  Apollo, 
with  bow  and  quiver  at  shoulder. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXII.  26.) 

Bust  of  Diktynna  facing,  bow  and 
quiver  at  shoulder. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XVII.  3.) 


POAYPHNlflN  Female  figure  seated, 
holding  Nike.  In  ex.  fulmen  . 

At  Attic  tetradr. 

POAYPHN  I GN  Apollo (?)naked, carry- 
ing palm-branch.  At  | Attic  Drachm. 


The  Polyrhenian  types  point  to  the  worship  of  Artemis  Diktynna, 
eus,  and  Apollo  (?).  The  artist  Pythodoros  was  employed  also  at  the 
mint  of  Aptera. 

Imperial. 


DxiVUS  AuSustus  with  legend,  OEOX  XEBAXTOX  ETTI 
KOPNHAIOY  AYnOY.R.-TAN  KPHTATENHX  TTOAYP,  in  combination  with 
tee  head  of  Zeus  Kretagenes.  Wt.,  147  grs.  Respecting  TAN,  see  above 
under  Hierapytna  (p.  397). 


territory  of  this  city  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 

chieflv  tnn5L°f  Cre^e  b°jlerinS  uP°n  that  of  Itanus-  Us  coins  point 
" y to  the  worship  of  Zeus  Aiktcuos,  whose  temple  stood  on  Mount 
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Dicte,  east  of  the  town.  The  god  is  represented  enthroned  and  holding 
an  eagle  on  his  hand.  Other  divinities  also  appear.  The  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Iiierapytnians  probably  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

Circ.  b.c.  400-300. 


Head  of  Medusa,  with  snakes  in  her 
hair.  {N.  C.,  i884)P1.  III.  13.) 


Herakles  as  on  reverse  of  preceding, 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete , PI.  XVII.  6.) 

Zeus  Diktaeos  enthroned,  holding  eagle 
and  sceptre. 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XVII.  8,  9.) 

Head  of  Apollo  (?). 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XVII.  10.) 

Id. 

Bull  with  head  lowered,  beneath,  infant 
Zeus  (?). 

Head  of  Apollo  (?). 

Head  of  Demeter  crowned  with  corn- 
leaves,  copied  from  Syracusan  deka- 
drachms. 

Id.  {Ibid.,  PI,  XVIII.  3.) 


Naked  Herakles  kneeling  and  shooting 
with  bow,  his  lion’s  skin  flying  over 
1.  arm.  All  in  linear  square  . . . 

At  Stater. 

P P A I $ Flying  bird,  in  linear  square  . 

At  Stater. 

PPAIMI0N  (retrogr.)  Bull,  or  fore- 
part of  Cretan  goat 

At  Stater  and  Drachm. 

P P A 1 5 1 F ore-part  of  goat,  and  spear- 
head   At  Stater. 

Goat’s  head  in  wreath  , . At  £ Dr. 

? I A PH  Herakles  kneeling  and  drawing 
bow,  in  incuse  square  . At  Stater. 

{Rev.  Num.,  1885,  PI.  VIII.  8.) 

PPAISJflN  Herakles  naked,  standing 
wielding  club  and  holding  bow  . . 

At  Drachm. 

PPAI£I  Bushing  bull.  Symbol,  Bose 
At  Stater  and  Drachm. 

„ Bee  ...  At  | Drachm. 


Head  of  Apollo.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XVIII.  5.)  | PP  Al  SIGN  Fulmen  . . . . M -7 

Friansus.  This  inland  city  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  largest  of 
the  northern  affluents  of  the  river  Catarrhaktes  (Bursian,  Geog.,  ii.jp.  563) 
near  Mount  Dicte.  By  Kiepert  it  is  wrongly  placed  on  the  coast.  In 
Strabo,  p.  478,  for  Ylpaio-co  and  UpaC<noi  read  Tlptavo-ut  and  nptavarioi 
(Leake,  Num.  Hell.,  p.  32). 

Circ.  b.c.  350-300. 


Persephone  (?)  enthroned  beneath  palm- 
tree,  caressing  serpent  which  rises 
to  her  hand. 

(Gardner,  Types,  PI.  IX.  2,  5.) 
Female  head. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PL  XVIII.  8.) 
Female  head. 


PPIANCIEflN  Poseidon  standing  with 
himation  around  him,  holding  trident 
and  dolphin  ....  At  Stater. 

PPIANCIEGN  Palm-tree  between  dol- 
phin and  rudder  . At  Dr. 

PPI ANSIEHN  Trident  . . At  Dr. 


Female  head.  PPIANSIEGN  Palm-tree,  or  Poseidon, 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XVIII.  10.)  in  attitude  of  attack  with  his  trident 

Al  65 

The  goddess  fondling  the  serpent  may  be  Persephone  approached  by 
Zeus  in  the  likeness  of  a serpent,  a subject  also  represented  on  a coin  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily  (p.  148):  or  possibly  Hygieia,  for  there  was  a temple 
of  Asklepios  at  Leben  near  Priansus. 


PRAESUS — RHITHYMNA. 
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Giro.  B.  c.  200. 

Tetradrachms  with  Athenian  types.  Inscr.,  rPIANXI.  Magistrates, 
PYPn  AZ-KA  (B.  M.  Guide,  Pi.  LVI;  XXXIV). 

Imperial. 

Hadrian.  Inscr.,  TIP  I ANZIEnN.  Types — Dolphin  and  Rudder. 

Pyranthus,  near  Gortyna  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  and  Priansus,  with  which 
latter  its  coin-types  prove  that  it  Was  closely  connected. 


After  circ.  B.  c.  300. 


Head  of  Zeus.  P YP  AN  (in  mon.)  and  aplustre  on  either 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XVIII.  13.)  side  of  palm-tree  . AS  .55 

* 

See  also  De  Witte,  Rev.  Nunt.,  1845,  and  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  2,20. 


Rhaucus  was  an  inland  town  midway  between  Gortyna  and  Cnossus. 
Although  its  coin-types  refer  to  the  worship  of  Poseidon  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  a port  until  it  took  possession  of  Tylissus, 
which  cannot  have  been  before  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  (see 
Tylissus).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unusual  to  meet  with  the  cultus 
of  Poseidon  at  inland  towns  (cf.  the  various  Thessalian  towns,  Mantineia, 
etc.).  In  the  year  b.c.  166  Cnossus  and  Gortyna  made  a combined  attack 
upon  Rhaucus  and  divided  its  territory  between  them  (Polyb.,  xxxi.  1). 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-300. 


Poseidon  Hippios,  naked,  holding  tri- 
dent, and  standing  beside  his  horse. 

Head  of  Poseidon. 

Head  of  Poseidon,  trident  at  shoulder. 
Youthful  head  facing. 

Female  head. 


Head  of  Poseidon. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  PI.  XIX.  7.) 
PAYKIHN  Horse’s  head. 

PAYK  Two  dolphins. 

PAY  Dolphin. 


PAYK  I ON  Trident  (on  earlier  speci- 
mens in  incuse  square)  At  Stater. 

(Gardner,  Types,  PI.  IX.  3.) 
PAYKIGN  Trident  and  two  dolphins  . 

At  Drachm. 

PAYK  I nN  Two  dolphins  At  5 Drachm. 
Trident  in  incuse  square  At  I Drachm. 
PAYKION  Trident.  . At  Obol. 


PAYKIflN  Trident  between  two  dol- 
phins   AS  -8 

Dolphin  and  trident  . . . . AE  -65 

Trident AS  -5 

Id A]  -5 


Rhithymna,  on  the  northern  coast  West  of  Eleutherna. 


Circ.  b. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Crete,  XIX.  8. 
Head  of  Pallas  (rude  work). 

Id’. 


. 400-300. 

P I Apollo,  or  Minos,  as  hunter,  holding 
bow  and  globe  ...  At  Stater. 

PI  Trident  . . • . . At  Drachm. 

„ Two  dolphins  . . . . AS  •££ 

IP  Trident AS  .4 


m 


CRETE. 


Sybrita,  an  inland  town  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  south  of 
Eleutherna,  seems  to  have  been  a city  of  some  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  The  coins  show  that  Dionysos  and  Hermes  were  chiefly 
worshipped  there. 


Circ.  B.c,  400-350. 

Head  of  Dionysos,  bearded  and  crowned  Head  of  Hermes,  wearing  broad  peta- 

with  ivy,  in  very  high  relief.  sos,  in  very  high  relief  . At  Stater. 

This  remarkable  coin  is  in  the  Hunter  Collection.  Another  specimen 
in  the  cabinet  of  M.  L.  de  Hirsch  reads  CYBPITION  on  the  reverse. 


Circ.  b.c.  350-300. 


Dionysos,  bearded,  seated  on  chair, 
holding  thyrsos  and  kantharos. 

(Gardner,  Tyj)es,  PL  IX.  4,  14.) 

Dionysos,  carrying  thyrsos,  riding  on 
galloping  panther. 

(Gardner,  Types,  PL  IX.  4,  14.) 

Head  of  panther. 

Head  of  Hermes  wearing  petasos, 
caduceus  at  his  shoulder. 


£ Y B P I T 1 0 N Hermes,  wearing  chlamys, 
standing  with  patera  and  caduceus, 
his  petasos  hanging  behind  his  neck  . 

At  Stater. 

CYBPITIflN  Hermes,  with  chlamys 
behind  him,  stooping  forward  and 
placing  his  1.  foot  on  a rock,  while  he 
ties  his  sandal;  in  front  caduceus 

At  Stater. 

Grapes M Obol. 

^YBPITIGN  Jawbone  of  Boar,  or  Wine- 
skin (?) M -5 


Tanus,  mentioned  only  by  Steph.  Byz.,  appears  from  the  following 
coins  to  have  been  distinct  from  Itanus,  with  which  it  has  been  generally 
identified  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  320). 


Circ.  B.c.  400-300. 


Head  of  vouna  Dionysos.  TAN  Globule  between  three  crescents 

At  Obol. 

Young  male  head  r.  T AN[I]T  Head  of  Hermes  . At  Obol. 

Thalassa  (see  Alassa). 

Tylissus,  on  the  north  coast  of  Crete  between  Rhaucus  and  the  sea,  is 
usually  thought  to  have  been  annexed  by  the  latter  city  at  an  early  date ; 
but  as  the  coins  of  Tylissus  belong  unquestionably  to  the  fourth  century, 
the  town  must  have  retained  its  autonomy  at  any  rate  down  to  that  time. 


Circ.  B.  C.  400-300. 


Head  of  Hera  wearing  stephanos 
adoi'ned  with  floral  devices. 

( Num . Chron.,  1884,  PL  II.  8.) 


T Y A I £.  1 0 N (or  ON)  sometimes  retrogr. 
Naked  male  figure  standing  holding* 
the  head  of  a Cretan  goat  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a bow  in  his  left.  In  field, 
a tree  or  spear-head  . . At  Stater. 
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THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  AEGAEAN  SEA. 

(CYCLADES  AND  SPORADES.) 

[Borrell,  H.  P.,  in  Num.  Chron.,  v.  173  sqq.  Brondsted,  Reisen  und  Untersuchungen  in 
Griechenland,  Paris,  1826  and  1830.  British  Museum,  Catalogue , Greek  Coins,  Crete  and  the 
Aegaean  Islands,  London,  1S86,  by  W.  W.  Wroth.] 

The  coinage  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades  and  the  Sporades  consists 
of  several  well-marked  and  easily  distinguished  classes.  First,  there 
are  the  globular  and  massive  staters  of  the  archaic  period,  struck  on  the 
Aeginetic  standard  in  Ceos,  Naxos,  Paros,  Siphnos,  and  Melos,  at  which 
last  the  weight  of  the  stater  rises  to  222  grs. 

The  coins  of  this  period  present  an  incuse  square  on  the  reverse, 
usually,  but  not  in  all  cases,  divided,  as  on  the  earliest  coins  of  Aegina, 
into  triangular  compartments,  some  of  which  are  deeply  indented.  It 
is  remarkable  that  all  these  earliest  insular  coinages  belong  to  an  age 
before  the  commencement  of  a coinage  in  Crete.  Aegina,  and  not  Crete, 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  archaic  silver  money  of 
all  the  central  portion  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  its  numerous  islands  and 
once  teeming  maritime  population. 

The  majority  of  the  coins  of  this  early  period  come  from  two  im- 
portant hoards,  one  of  which  was  discovered  in  the  island  of  Thera  in 
the  year  1821,  and  the  other  in  the  island  of  Melos.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  two  finds  represent  in  the  main  the  principal  currencies 
of  the  island  states  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C.  Borrell 
(Num.'  Chron.,  vi.  134)  has  fortunately  preserved  a record  of  the  contents 
of  the  Thera  find,  which  is  of  the  highest  numismatic  interest;  and 
more  recently  Mr.  W.  Wroth  (Num.  Chron.,  1884,  p.  269)  has  given  fuller 
descriptions  and  photographs  of  all  the  specimens  indicated  in  Mr.  Borrell’s 
memorandum.  Of  the  Melos  find  an  exact  account  has  not  been  kept. 

The  coins  found  at  Thera  were  briefly  as  follows  : — 


Aegina  . . 

Argos  (?)  or  Delos  (?)  23 
Ceos  ....  1 


14 


Naxos 

Paros 

Siphnos 


Uncertain  . . 

(Cyme  in  Aeolis  ?) 
Uncertain  . . 48 


Aeginetic  Standard. 

541  staters  of  the  early  Tortoise  type. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  XII.  15.) 
> Obv.  Two  dolphins.  Rev.  Incuse  square. 

(Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  12.) 
, Obv.  Amphora.  Rev.  Incuse  square. 

(Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  14.) 
1 Obv.  Kantharos..  Rev.  Incuse  square. 

(Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  7.) 

, Obv.  Goat  above  dolphin.  Rev.  Incuse  square. 

(Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  13.) 
Obv.  Flying  eagle.  Rev.  Incuse  square. 

(Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  8.) 
Obv.  Half  horse.  Rev.  Two  incuse  squares,  large  and 
small,  each  containing  a star.  (Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  1.) 
Obv.  Forepart  of  lion,  head  reverted,  some  insci’ibed 

VAO  or  OVA  = Ulo  . . .,  Oly , Ogu  . . ., 

or  possibly  Gyth  . . . (Gythium  ?) 

Rev.  Rough  incuse  square,  on  one  specimen  con- 
taining a star.  (Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  3,  4,  5.) 


41 
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Phoenician  Standard. 

i stater  Ohv.  Head  of  Satyr,  with  pointed  ear  of  extremely 
archaic  style.  Rev.  Rough  incuse  square. 

(N.  C.,  1884,  PI.  XII.  17.)  Wt.  21 1 grs.  (corroded). 

1 „ Ohv.  Boar’s  head.  Rev.  Rough  incuse  square,  223  grs. 

{Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  9.) 

2 ,,  Ohv.  Large  fish’s  head,  with  fish’s  tail  above.  Rev. 
Rough  incuse  square,  227  grs.  {Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  6.) 

Euboic  Standard. 

Carystus  Euboeae  (?)  1 Didrachm  Ohv.  Cock.  Rev.  Incuse  square. 

Uncertain  . 82  Drachms  Ohv.  Boar’s  head.  Rev.  Rough  incuse  square. 

{Op.  cit.,  PI.  XII.  10,  11.) 

Total  760  coins. 

The  four  staters  of  Phoenician  weight  (circ.  230  grs.  max.)  are  of 
extremely  archaic  work,  examples  possibly  of  the  original  Aeginetic  stater 
before  its  reduction  or  degradation  to  circ.  196  grs.  They  are  considerably 
heavier  than  any  of  the  coins  of  Aegina  itself,  but  they  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  source  of  the  Aeginetic  standard. 

From  the  age  of  the  Persian  wars,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  while  the  Aegaean  islands  were  tributary  to  Athens,  Siphnos 
alone  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage,  striking  Aeginetic 
staters  and  Attic  drachms  with  types  on  both  sides,  that  on  the  reverse 
enclosed  in  a well-marked  incuse  square.  The  other  islands  do  not  again 
begin  to  coin  money  much,  if  at  all,  before  circ.  B.  c.  350,  nor  indeed  can 
we  point  to  many  silver  coins  which  are  anterior  to  the  year  B.  c.  308, 
when  Ptolemy  liberated  Andros  from  the  Macedonian  garrison ; soon 
after  which  the  Cyclades  passed  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Ptolemies, 
who  appear  to  have  allowed  them  to  retain  a modified  autonomy  and 
the  right  of  coining  their  own  money. 

It  now  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  what  monetary 
standards  were  employed  in  the  various  islands  in  the  third  century  B.  c. 
The  tetradrachm  at  Tenos  attains  254  grs.,  at  Paros  240  grs.,  and  at 
Syros  246  grs.  The  heaviest  didrachms,  those  of  Paros,  reach  1 1 8 grs., 
and  the  drachms  58  grs. 

At  Melos,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviest  tetradrachms  do  not  exceed 
227  grs.,  while  at  Andros,  Delos,  Ios,  and  Naxos,  the  didrachms  weigh 
about  no  grs.  (max.),  and  the  drachms  55  grs.  (max.).  Some  of  the 
islands  would  seem  therefore  to  have  made  use  of  a light  form  of  the 
Attic  standard,  while  others  struck  their  money  on  the  Rhodian  stan- 
dard, which  in  this  period  was  identical  with  the  Ptolemaic.  The  time 
to  which  these  issues  belong  coincides  with  that  of  the  greatest  Rhodian 
influence  and  commerce  in  these  waters.  At  Ceos,  Paros,  Syros,  and 
Tenos,  the  coins  are  certainly  too  heavy  to  be  classed  as  Ptolemaic,  and 
clearly  show  that,  although  the  islands,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  II., 
down  to  about  B.  C.  200,  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  the  Ptolemaic  rule  can  have  been  little  more  than  nominal. 
There  are  no  silver  coins  of  the  Cyclades  which  can  be  safely  assigned 
to  a lator  date  than  about  b.  c.  200.  It  is  to  be  inferred  therefore  that 


Uncertain 
(Naxos  ?) 

Uncertain 

Uncertain 


AMORGOS. 
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the  new  Athenian  silver  money  and  the  plentiful  issues  of  the  Cretan 
towns  superseded  about  this  time  all  other  local  coinages  in  the  Aegaean 

sea. 


700-4S0 

480-400 

Amorgos 

Aegiale 

... 

Arcesine 

... 

... 

Minoa 

... 

Anaphe 

... 

... 

Andros 

... 

... 

Ceos 

At 

Carthaea 

JR 

... 

Coresia 

JR 

U. 

Iulis 

JR 

Poeeessa 

. . . 

... 

ClMOLOS 

Cythnos 

• . . 

... 

Delos 

JR  ? 

. . . 

Gyaros 

. . . 

... 

Ios 

... 

i . i 

Melos 

JR 

Myconos 

... 

• • . 

Naxos 

JR 

Paros 

JR 

jj. 

Pholegandros 

Seriphos 

• . . 

. . . 

Sicinos 

... 

... 

SlPHNOS 

At 

At 

Syros 

... 

... 

Tenos 

Thera 

... 

... 

400-300 

300-200 

After  200 

Imperial 

JE 

• ' 

yR  JE 

• . . 

AS(?) 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JEi 

• • . 

JE 

JE 

JE 

At  JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

M 

. . . 

JE 

M 

JEt 

JE 

a: 

yR  -ZE 

M 

At  M 

JR  JE 

JE 

At  JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

At  JE 

ZR»  JE 

JE 

JE 

At 

JR  JE 

i . . 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

, , , 

JE 

At  JE 

JE 

JE 

ZRi  JE 

JE 

JE 

M 

M 

... 

JE 

Amorgos.  The  island  of  Ainorgos,  east  of  Naxos  and  the  Cyclades, 
contained  on  its  western  coast  three  cities,  Aegiale  in  the  north,  Minoa 
in  the  middle,  and  Arcesine  in  the  south.  Down  perhaps  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century  these  towns,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
bronze  coins,  as  well  as  from  inscriptions,  formed  a single  political 
community,  but  afterwards  the  three  towns  appear  each  as  an  independent 
state. 


Star  and  crescent. 
Head  of  Asklepios. 
Cupping  vessel,  vucva. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  300. 

AMO  Two  thrysi  crossed  . AC  -65 
„ Bee  AC  -4 

» Id.  *>.....  AC  .5 


Aegiale,  in  Amorgos : 

After  circ. 

Head  of  Zeus  or  Asklepios. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XX.  1.) 
Aegipan  standing  or  seated  as  above, 
or  Head  of  Asklepios  laureate. 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XX.  2,  3.) 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Turreted  female  head. 


b.  c.  300. 

A I T I Aegipan  seated  cross-legged,  play- 
ing the  syrinx  . . . At  33  grs. 

A I r I , A I , etc.  Cupping  vessel,  a-mva  (a 
conical  vase,  inverted  ; with  narrow 
mouth) ; in  field  sometimes,  coiled 

serpent AC  -6  5 

Ain  Owl AC  -65, 

„ Lion’s  head  and  neck  . AC  -5 

For  Imperial  coins,  possibly  of  Aegiale,  see  under  Aegialus  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  p.  43a. 
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Arcesine,  in  Amorgos : 

After  circ.  b.c.  300. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos.  | APKE  Kantharos  and  thyrsos  . JE  .75 

Minoa,  in  Amorgos : 

After  circ.  b.c.  300. 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos.  |MINn  Kantharos  . . . AH -65 

Imperial,  J.  Paula  and  J.  Maesa.  Itiscr.,  MlNOHTflN,  €771.  Tl.  <t>AA. 
€PriNOY.  APX (ovtos)  Apollo  Kitharoedos. 

On  the  coins  of  Amorgos  see  P.  Lambros,  Nogiagara  rrjs  v-qaov  ' Agopyov, 
Athens,  1870,  and  Num.  Zeit.,  ii.  p.  349. 

Anaphe,  a small  island  east  of  Thera  and  south  of  Amorgos  (Apollonius, 
Argon.,  iv.  1709  sq. ; Strab.,  x.  484).  Special  worship  of  Apollo  as 
AlyXrjTrjs  and  ’Ara$aios. 


After  circ.  b.c.  300. 

Head  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  facing.  A— N or  AN  A<t>  K rater ; above,  bee  . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  8.)  JE  .6 

Andros,  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the  Cyclades.  The  chief 
god  of  the  island  was  Dionysos,  within  whose  sanctuary  was  a fountain 
which  ran  wine  every  year  during  the  feast  of  the  ©eoSatVta  (Plin., 
ii.  103;  xxxi.  2,  16;  Paus.,  vi.  26:  Aiyovcn  $e  <al  ’'Avdpioi  napa  eroy 

<T(f)L(TLV  is  TOV  AlOVVCOV  TJ]V  kopTTJV  p€ IV  olvOV  OLVTop.aTOV  CK.  TOV  UpOV.)  In 

B.  c.  308  Ptolemy  freed  Andros  from  its  Macedonian  garrison.  This 
seems  to  be  the  date  at  which  its  coinage  begins  : — 


After  circ.  b.c.  308.  Ptolemaic  or  Rhodian  Standard. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned. 

(B.  M.  Cat,  PI.  XX.  10.) 

Id.  Behind  d>.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XX.  9.) 


A N A P I n N Artemis  (?)  standing,  wear- 
ing short  chiton,  leaving  one  breast 
bare,  resting  on  lance  and  sacrificing 

At  1006  grs. 

AN  API  Panther  . . At  52  grs. 


The  bronze  coins  have  usually  heads  of  Dionysos,  young,  or  bearded, 
on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  filleted  thyrsos,  amphora,  or  kantharos, 
and  on  the  latest  coins  Apollo  Kitharoedos. 

Imperial , Hadrian  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  ANAPIOUN,  Isis  facing.  Cf.  the 
Hymn  to  Isis  discovered  by  Ross  in  Andros  (Class.  Mus.,  p.  34  sq.). 

Ceos.  In  addition  to  the  coins  of  the  four  cities  of  Ceos,  Carthaea, 
Iulis,  Coresia,  and  Poeeessa,  there  are  numerous  bronze  coins  belonging 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  to  the  third  century  B.  c.  struck  in  the  name 
* of  the  island. 


Head  of  Aristaeos,  bearded. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXI.  1-5.) 


KEI,  KEIflN.  etc.  Fore-part  of  dog 
(star  Sirios)  surrounded  by  rays  A!  -65 


ANAPHE , ANDROS,  CEOS. 
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In  this  island  Aristaeos  was  worshipped  as  a pastoral  divinity  and 
especially  as  a protector  against  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
dog-days.  Clem.  Alex.,  Stromatt.,  vi.  p.  630 : YlaXiv  laropovo-iv  EAA gves, 
fKXdiTovTOdv  irore  tu>v  iri](Ti(av  avepcov  ’ Apiaraiov  ev  Kern  dvcrcu  I /c/xat&>  Ait. 
The  head  on  the  coins  may,  however,  be  taken  for  that  of  Zeus  'iKpaios,  the 
sender  of  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  dew  and  rain,  whose  worship  was 
combined  with  that  of  Aristaeos.  The  bearded  head  may  therefore  be 
called  either  Zeus  or  Aristaeos,  but  when,  as  on  coins  of  Carthaea,  a 
youthful  beardless  head  is  represented,  it  is  also  probably  intended  for 
Aristaeos,  who,  according  to  Pindar  ( Pyth .,  ix.  64),  was  regarded  by  some 
as  Zeus,  by  others  as  Apollo : — 

Ne/c rap  ev  yel\e(r<TL  Ka'L  dpfBpoalav  ard^oiai,  Otfo-ovrai 
re  vlv  adavarov 

Z rjva  kcu  ayvov  ’A7 avbpacn  yappa  (plAots 
ayy^urrov,  o-naova  pgXoov, 

’Aypia  kcu  Nopiov,  rots  8’  ’ ApLcrralov  KaKeiv. 


Carthaea,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Ceos,  would  seem,  from  the 
plentiful  issue  of  silver  coins  there  in  early  times,  to  have  been  once  a 
city  of  considerable  commercial  activity.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Aegean  islands,  the  standard  employed  in  the  sixth  century  is  the 


Aeginetic. 

Circ.  b.  c.  600-480. 

Amphora,  beside  which,  sometimes,  a 
dolphin. 

(B.  M.  Cat.  PI.  XXI.  6.) 


Bunch  of  grapes,  dolphin  often  beside 
it.  (B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXI.  19.) 


Aeginetic  Standard. 

Incuse  square,  divided  into  eight  trian- 
gular parts,  some  deeply  indented,  or 
of  the  later  ‘ mill-sail  ’ pattern,  with 
the  letters  A)I  or  OS  A » in  the 
spaces  . . At  Stater  and  divisions. 

Incuse  square  quadripartite  or  of  ‘ mill- 
sail’  pattern  At  Dr.,  \ Dr.,  Obol.  etc. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  300.  Attic  Standard  reduced 1. 


Bearded  Head  of  Aristaeos  or  Zeus 

'lKfialos,  r. 

(Leake,  Num.  Hell.,  Ins.  Gr.  p.  6.) 
Beardless  head  of  Apollo  or  Aristaeos, 
laureate. 

(B.  M.  Cat,,  PI.  XXI.  22.) 
Head  of  young  Dionysos,  r. 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XXI.  23.) 
Bearded  head  r.  laureate. 

{Ibid.,  PI.  XXI.  25.) 


KAPOAI  Dog  (star  Sirios).  encircled 
by  rays;  in  field  1.,  AN  . . . 

At  117-8  grs. 
KAPOA  Dog  (star  Sirios),  encircled 
by  rays.  Beneath,  bee,  symbol  of 
Aristaeos  ......  A]  -8 

KAPOA  Grapes  and  star  . . A]  • 75 

KAPOAI  between  rays  of  a star 

Ni  -55 


If  the  following  remarkable  coins,  which  are  said  to  have  been  lately  found  in  the  island  of 
h®0Sf’Ar®  ger\ume>  they  would  prove  that  the  Attic  standard  of  full  weight  was  in  use  in  Ceos  in 
“ ^lrd  ®entury  B-c-  I confess,  however,  that  I have  very  grave  suspicions  that  all  these  coins 
ry  c ever  modern  forgeries.  The  style  of  the  work  is  far  from  satisfactory. 


Carthaea : 

Bearded  head  r., 
ears. 


with  long  hair  concealing 


KAPOA  Aristaeos  bearded,  wearing  short 
chiton,  kneeling  with  one  knee  on  back  of 
Bull,  holding  up  its  head  with  his  left  hand, 
and  raising  his  r.  arm  as  if  about  to  slaughter 
it:  in  field  p At  130-2  grs. 
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Coresia,  an  independent  city  of  Ceos,  once  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, but  in  Strabo’s  time  only  the  harbour  of  Iulis. 


Circ.  b.c.  600-480. 


Fig. 

9 — 0 (often  obliterated),  Sepia,  beside 
which,  dolphin. 

9 — 0 Dolphin. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXII.  6.) 


Aeginetic  Standard. 


257- 


Incuse  square,  usually  of  ‘ mill-sail  ’ 

pattern.  (Fig.  257.) 

JB,  Stater,  Dr.,  \ Dr.,  and  Obol. 
Incuse  square,  in  which  sometimes  K . 

M 5-4  and  4-3  grs. 


Before  circ.  B.  c.  300. 

Sepia.  ( Ibidi , PI.  XXII.  10.)  [ K — O Bunch  of  grapes  . . M -45 


Circ . b.c.  300-200. 

Youthful  or  bearded  head  (see  Car-  KOPH  Grapes  and  bee  . . . JE  -75 

thaea).  (Ibid.,  PL  XXII.  ii.) 

Id.  „ Star JE  -6 


Iulis  stood  on  a height  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Ceos.  In  early 
times  it  must  have  been  less  important  than  its  neighbours  on  the  coast, 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  silver  in  any  quantities.  At  a 
later  period  it*  rose  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  island. 


Before  cite.  b.  c.  480. 
IOV  ('i)AI  (retrogr.)  one-handled  vase. 


Aeginetic  Standard. 

Incuse  square,  diagonally  divided  into 
four  parts  .....  Stater, 


Before  circ.  b.c.  300. 

Youthful  or  bearded  head  (see  Car-  IOYAI  Bee  or  dog-star  . bE -65-  4 
thaea).  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXII.  18.) 

Head  of  Dionysos.  (76id.,Pl.XXII.x6.)  „ Grapes  . . . AS -65- -4 

Poeeessa,  on  the  south-west  side  of  Ceos. 

Before  circ.  b.  c.  300. 

Head  of  Aristaeos  (V).  | PO,  POE£,  etc.  Star  or  grapes  . & -6 


Female  head  r.,  her  hair  bound  with  cord 
twisted  twice  round  it. 

Iulis  s 

Bearded  head  r. , laureate. 


KAPOA  Male  figure,  naked  to  waist,  seated 
1.  on  chair  without  back  and  holding  sceptre 
before  him:  in  field  E . . JR  64-7  grs. 


iOY  Bee;  in  field  1.,  head  of  dog  (star  SiriosD 

beneath,  Kl  5 border  of  dots.  JR  I3T>3  IS1*' 


CIMOLOS , CYTIINOS,  DELOS. 
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Cimolos,  a small  island  contiguous  to  Melos,  also  called  Echinusa  from 
the  number  of  fossil  specimens  of  the  Echinus  or  sea-urchin  found  on  its 
shores. 


Bee  or  star. 

Head  of  Hermes. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


Before  circ.  B.  c.  300. 

K I Echinus  (sea-urchin),  or  no  type  . 

M -45 

KlMfl  Dolphin M -7 

KIM.QAI  Trident  , . . . AS  »7 


Cythnos,  between  Ceos  and  Seriphos. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  300. 


Head  of  Apollo  or  of  Pallas. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXII.  20-24.) 
Dog.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XXII.  25.) 


KY,  KYON,  KYONlflN  Lyre,  grapes, 
rose,  bee,  or  dog-star,  etc.  . AD  -65 
KY  Pose AD  -45 


Imperial,  Augustus.  Inscr.,  KYONlUJN. 

Delos.  During  the  early  period  of  Delian  independence,  before  the 
Persian  wars,  if  coins  were  struck  at  Delos  none  have  been  identified  as 
Delian.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  series  of  archaic 
silver  staters  having  for  type  two  dolphins  described  above  under  Argos 
(p.  366)  should  not  rather  be  attributed  to  the  island  of  Delos.  From 
B.c.  478  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  no  Delian  money  is  to 
be  looked  for,  as,  throughout  that  time,  it  was  almost  always  subject 
to  Athens.  Shortly  before  b.c.  300  the  island  became  independent 
and  remained  autonomous  until  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Athenians  by 
the  Homans  in  b.c.  166. 


Circ.  B.c.  300  or  rather  earlier — B.c.  166. 


Rhodian  or  Ptolemaic  Standard. 


Lyre.  (Borrell,  N.  C.,  v.  175.) 

Head  of  Apollo,  of  good  style. 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIII.  1.) 
Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XXIII.  3.) 

Head  of  Artemis. 


AHAI  Between  the  bars  of  a wheel 

At  Drachm. 

A — H Lyre 

At  Dr.  51  grs.  and  At  £ Dr.  25  grs. 
AHAIHN  Id.  . . At  £ Dr.  12  grs. 

A — H Palm-tree AD  -65 

» Lyi’e M -65-  -45 

„ Palm-tree,  above,  swan  . AD  • 45 


The  tree  is  of  course  the  sacred  palm  TTpooroyovos  (polvif,  &>8t vos  ayaXp.a 
bias  (Eur.,  Hec.  458  sq.),  beneath  which  Leto  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis.  The  swan  in  the  tree  marks  it  out  as  especially  sacred  to 
Apollo. 

After  circ.  b.c.  166. 

Head  of  Apollo,  beneath  TP  I A.  | AOE  Owl  on  amphora  . . . AD  • 

Respecting  this  attribution  see  the  Mittheilungen  d.  deulsc/i.  arch.  Inst., 
vi.  238.  It  appears  that  these  coins  are  found  in  Delos.  It  is  therefore 
supposed  that  they  were  struck  there  under  Athenian  rule. 
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Gyaros,  a mere  barren  rock,  and  poorly  inhabited  even  in  ancient 
times. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200. 


Turreted  female  head. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIII.  7.) 
Id. 

Stag. 


T Y API flN  Perseuswith  patera  (1)  and 
harpa  . . . JE  -65 

,,  Quivef-  with  strap  JE  .5 

,,  Harpa  of  Perseus  JE  -5 

„ Ear  of  corn  . . JE  ■ 5 


Ios,  south  of  the  Cyclades  and  north  of  Thera,  derived  its  chief  fame 
from  its  ancient  traditions  respecting  the  birth  of  Homer  of  an  Ietan 
mother  and  of  his  burial  in  the  island.  Hence  the  poet’s  head  upon  its 
coins. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200.  Ptolemaic  or  Rhodian  Standard. 


OMHPOY  Head  of  Homer,  diad. 

(Z.f.  N.,  y.  PI.  I. 


5> 


Id. 

Id. 


3-) 


>5 


Id. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIII.  11.) 


IHTflN  In  laurel -wreath  At  104  grs. 

„ Id.  ....  At  54  grs. 

„ Athena  Polias,  in  front,  palm- 

tree  JE  -85 

(Ross,  Inscr.  Gr.  ined.,  Fasc.  II.  n.  93.) 
IHTflN  Palm-tree  . . . JE  -65-  4 


The  Palm-tree  alludes  to  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  island,  Phoenice 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.). 

Imperial — Traj an  to  Faustina  J un.  and  Lucilla.  Inscr.,  IHTflN.  Similar 
types. 


Melos.  This  important  island,  first  colonized  from  Phoenicia,  and  at 
a later  period  Hellenized  by  Dorians,  is  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  Aegaean 
islands  of  which  silver  coins  of  the  archaic  period  are  still  extant.  Two 
such  are  preserved  in  the  Hunter  Collection  (T.  36,  Nos.  26  and  27),  and 
a third  is  at  Berlin.  The  weight-standard  in  this  island  is  the  Phoe- 
nician, which  must  have  survived  in  Melos  from  remote  times. 


Circ.  b.  c.  500.  Phoenician  Standard. 


Fruit,  fir/Xov  (pomegranate  1) 

(Berlin,  Miinz-Kah.,  PI.  I.  3.) 
No  inscr.  Id. 

M A Id. 


Incuse  square,  halved  and  adorned  with 
three  rings  . . At  Stater  213  grs. 

M Incuse  circle,  quartered  by  broad 
bands  ....  At  Stater  221  grs. 
No  letter.  Id.  . At  Stater  222  grs. 


The  type  of  these  early  Melian  coins,  p?/A ov  Dorice  paAoi/,  may  possibly 
have  a religious  meaning,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
good  example  of  what  the  French  call  a ‘ type  parlant ,’  or  of  what  is 
known  in  heraldry  as  a ‘ canting  device.’ 

In  b.  c.  416  the  city  of  Melos  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  its  male 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  A remnant  of  the  unfortunate  population 


GYAROS,  IOS,  MELOS,  MYCONQS. 
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was  restored  by  Lysander  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  and  m the  fo  owing 
century  silver  money  was  again  struck  in  the  island  in  small  quan  lties. 
The  weight-standard  in  this  period  is  the  Rhodian  in  its  earlier  ioim. 


Circ.  B.  c.  400-300.  Rhodian  Standard  (full  weight). 


Fruit,  firjXov. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXm.  1 6.) 
Id.  (Rid.,  PI.  XXIII.  17. 

Id. 

Id. 


MAAI  Kantharos 

Naked  archer 

Id 

Helmet  . . . 


M 123  grs. 


At  32  grs. 

. . JE  *6 

. . JE  -4 


Circ.  b.  c.  300-200.  Rhodian  Standard  (reduced  weight ). 


Head  of  Athena  in  crested  Corinthian 
helmet. 

Id. 

Fruit,  prjkov. 


MAAIflN  Apollo  in  long  chiton,  en- 
throned, playing  lyre.  Magistrates, 
NEANOHX,  SnXAPXO(S)  . . . 

At  227-220  grs. 
M AAI.QN  Fruit,  prj\ov.  Magistrate, 
AYSANIAE  ....  At  57  grs. 
MHAIHN  Pallas  hurling  fulrnen. 
Mag.  OAYMfllXOX  . At  101  grs. 


The  bronze  coins  of  this  period  are  of  no  great  interest,  the  usual  types 
being  the  Melian  fruit,  Head  of  Pallas,  Pallas  fighting,  Kantharos,  Cor- 
nucopiae,  etc. 

After  circ.  B.  c.  200  and  Imperial  Times. 

Among  the  later  autonomous  bronze  coins  the  following  only  need  be 
noted: — 


BO  YAH  Youthful  head  of  the  local 
Senate. 

AHMOC  Head  of  the  Demos. 
APAXMH  Bust  of  Pallas. 

MHAIDN  Id. 

EIH.  Tl.  nANKAEOC  TO  f.  Melian 
fruit. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIV.  13.) 
TYXH  Tyche  standing  resting  r.  arm 
on  column,  and  holding  a child  in  1. 


MHAIHN  Owl  in  wreath  . . JE  -g 

,,  Similar  . ...  JE  • 9 

„ in  wreath  . . . JE  i-o 

em  APXO.  cDA.  enAchPOAITOY  in 

wreath A3  i-o 

MHAIflN  Archaic  agalma  of  Pallas, 
armed  with  helmet,  spear  (1)  and  shield ; 
in  field,  mark  of  value  1 1 1 1 . AS  -95 
MHAIflN  In  wreath  . . . JE  i-o 


The  name  Epaphroditus  occurs  in  a Melian  inscription  (Boeckh,  C.  I.  G., 
2427),  and  on  coins  of  Commodus,  to  whose  time  the  above  described 
coin  therefore  belongs. 

The  marks  of  value  bpaxgri  and  1 1 1 1 (obols  1)  refer  not  to  silver  but  to 
bronze  (cf.  the  Ptolemaic  bronze  drachm). 

Myconos,  a bare  and  rocky  little  island  adjacent  on  the  east  to  Delos. 
It  was  not  altogether  unfruitful,  and  its  wine  is  praised  by  Pliny,  xiv.  7, 
75.  Its  coinage  is  chiefly  of  bronze. 
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Circ.  b.  c.  350—150.  Rhodian  or  Ptolemaic  Standard. 


Head  of  Zeus  (V). 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos,  ivy-bound. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXV.  i.) 
Head  of  young  Dionysos,  facing. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XXV.  2-4.) 
Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XXV.  5.) 


MYKO  Grapes  ....  HI  Size  >3 
„ Grapes,  and  grain  of  corn  . . 

HE  -65-4 

„ Grapes,  corn-grain,  and  thyrsos 

M -65 

MYKONlUUN  Stalk  of  barley,  with 
two  ears  M • 65 


Imperial,  Augustus.  Inscr.,  MYKONlUJN.  Dionysos  standing. 


Naxos.  One  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  fertile  of  all  the  Cyclades 
The  god  chiefly  worshipped  in  this  island  was  Dionysos.  From  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  especially  under  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  a 
contemporary  of  Pisistratus,  down  to  the  devastation  of  the  island  by 
the  Persians  in  B.C.  490,  Naxos  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  and  most  of  the  neighbouring  islands  were  dependent  upon  it. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  its  massive  archaic  silver  money  belongs. 


Naxos  (?)  before  b.  c.  600.  Phoenician  Standard, 


Head  of  Satyr,  with  pointed  horse’s  ear, 
of  extremely  archaic  style. 


Bough  incuse  square 

Ht  211  grs.  (corroded.) 
Found  at  Thera  (N.  C.,  1 88 4 , PI.  XII.  17.) 


Fig.  258. 


Kantharos, bound  with  ivy-wreath,  and 
with  a bunch  of  grapes  hanging 
from  each  handle ; above  an  ivy  leaf. 
Id. 


Bough  incuse  square,  quartered  . . . 

(Fig.  258.)  At  Stater. 

Id At  Diobol.(?) 


From  b.  c.  490,  at  first  under  the  Persians  and  then  under  the  Athenians, 
who  settled  five  hundred  Kleruchs  in  the  island,  Naxos  struck  no  coins. 
The  second  series  of  Naxian  coins  begins  after  the  fall  of  Athens  b.c.  404. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-350.  Rhodian  Standard  (full  weight). 


Head  of  bearded  Dionysos,  of  fine  style, 
crowned  with  ivy. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXV.  10.) 
(Ibid.,  PI.  XXV.  11.) 


NA-z-lflN  Kantharos,  above,  ivy- leaf  . 

At  Dr.  57  grs. 


Id. 


NA  Kantharos 


. . HE  45 


NAXOS—  V AllOS. 
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Circ.  b.  c.  350 — Roman  times , Rhodian  standard , reduced. 


Head  of  bearded  Dionysos,  crowned 
with  ivy. 

(Zeit.f.  Num.,  I.  135,  136.) 
Id. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXV.  12,  13.) 
Id. 


NAZI  Tall  Kantharos  and  thyrsos. 
Magistrates,  AEGKP,  At  103  grs.; 
KPHOE,At  1 12  grs.;  KAAAlN  (Mus. 
Nap.)  XKHOHX(?)  . . M 43  grs. 

NAZI  Kantharos;  above,  grapes  JE  -65 
„ Tall  kantharos  and  thyrsos  . . 

& -75 

.,  Grapes -TP  '65 


At  Naxos  the  Priest  of  Dionysos  was  the  eponymous  magistrate,  and 
it  is  probably  his  name  which  appears  on  the  coinage. 

Imperial. — Sept.  Severns,  Domna,  and  Geta.  NAZIGN.  The  Three 
Charites,  etc. 


Paros,  a large  and  important  island  west  of  Naxos,  famous  for  its 
fine  marble  quarries,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth,  offers  a 
long  series  of  silver  and  bronze  coins  of  various  periods. 

Circ.  b.  c.  600-480.  Aeginetic  standard. 


Fig.  259. 


Goat  kneeling  on  one  knee,  with  head  Incuse  square,  divided  into  sixtriangular 
reverted;  beneath,  dolphin.  parts,  some  deeply  indented.  (Fig.  259.) 

At  Stater. 

Paros  was  subject  to  Athens  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
in  B.  c.  378  she  joined  the  second  Athenian  alliance  ; but,  apparently  in 
b.c.  357,  again  separated  herself  from  the  Confederation  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chians,  with  whom  then  and  afterwards  the  Parians  were  in 
close  relations  (Bursian,  Geog.,  II.  486). 


Rhodian  standard  ( full  iveight). 


Circ.  B.  c.  357-300. 

Goat. 

PAP  Goat.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVI.  3.) 
PA  Ear  of  Corn. 

Goat.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XXVI.  4.) 


P A Ear  of  corn  . . At  2 9 grs. 

Corn-wreath  . . . . . At  29  grs. 

Rudder  between  dolphin  and  spear-head  \ 

At  40  grs. 

P A Ear  of  corn  . JE  -45 


Circ.  B.  c.  200.  Attic  standard,  reduced. 

The  next  series  of  Parian  coins  belongs,  to  all  appearance,  to  quite  the 
end  of  the  third  century  B.c.  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  vii.  18). 


1 This  coin  should  be  transferred  to  Pale  in  Cepliallenia  (p.  358). 
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Head  of  young  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LYI.  35.) 


P AP I nN  Demeter  seated  on  corn- 
measure,  holding  corn  and  sceptre. 
Magistrates,  API  ZTOAHM[OZJ, 
ZIAHNOZ  . At  Tetradr.  240  grs. 


Fio.  260. 


Head  of  Artemis  (?),  her  hair  bound 
thrice  round  with  a ribbon. 

(Fig.  260.) 

Veiled  head  of  Demeter,  crowned  with 
corn.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LVI.  36.) 
Same  head,  without  veil. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVI.  8.) 


PAP  I Goat.  Magistrates,  ANA.Z.IK  . . ., 
AKOY,  APIZTH,  KTHZI,  PIEIZHN, 

TTPAZOZ,  cblAAN 

At  Didr.  118  grs.  and  AS  -75 
PAPI  In  ivy- wreath  ...  At  Didr. 

„ Id At  Didr. 

„ Id.  Magistrates,  EY — KTH,  E — 
AKOY,  ANTIA,  ©GYPI,  XAIPI  . 

At  Dr.  58  grs. 


The  temple  of  Demeter  at  Paros  is  mentioned  in  a Treaty  of  Isopoliteia 
between  Paros  and  Allaria  in  Crete  (Boeckh,  C.  I.  G.,  No.  3557). 

Imperial. — M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina.  Bust  of  Pallas ; Three  Charites.' 


Fholegandros,  between  Melos  and  Sicinos,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pholegandros,  a son  of  Minos. 

Circ.  B.  c.  300-200. 


Young  male  head  (Pholegandros?) 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  1.) 


0OAE,  <J>0Air,  <!>0AirA  Rushing 
bull • AS  • 7 


Seriphos,  between  Cythnos  and  Siphnos,  the  home  of  Perseus  and  his 
mother  Danae.  Its  coin-types  all  refer  to  the  legend  of  that  hero  (cf. 
Paus.,  ii.  18). 

Circ.  b.c.  300-200. 

Head  of  Perseus  in  winged  helmet.  £EP,  CEPI  Gorgon-head;  Harpa;  or 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  2.)  Perseus  holding  harpa  . M -65-  -5 


After  circ.  B.  c.  200. 


Head  of  Perseus. 

Gorgon  head  ; beneath,  harpa. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  7.) 


C6P6I0IUJN  Harpa  . . AS  -55 

„ Perseus  naked,  holding 

harpa A5  -6 


Sicinos,  between  Pholegandros  and  Ios.  Bronze  coins  of  the  third 
century  or  later.  Inscr.,  Zl  or  ZIKI.  Types — Bee;  rev.  Grapes  A2.  -65. 
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Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Bee,  Ram,  or  Grapes,  2E>  Head  of  Heimes,  rev. 
Lyre  AS  -6.  Head  of  Dionysos,  rev.  Grapes  AS  -6. 

Siphnos,  south-east  of  Seriphos,  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  gold 
and  silver  mines,  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  which  the  Siphnians  dedicated 
in  their  own  treasury  at  Delphi.  (Paus.,  x.  n,  2.) 

The  following  are  archaic  coins  of  the  period  during  which  the  mines 
continued  to  be  a source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  island. 

Circ.  b.  c.  600-500.  Aeginetic  standard. 


Fig.  261. 


Eagle  flying.  (Fig-  261.) 


Incuse  square,  divided  into  eight  trian- 
gular compartments,  of  which  some 

are  deeply  indented 

At  Stater  and  \ Drachm. 


Circ.  b.  c.  500-400.  Aeginetic  and  Attic  standards. 


Head  of  Apollo  of  archaic  style,  hair 
rolled,  and  bound  with  plain  cord. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  11.) 
Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XXVII.  12.) 

Id.  (/fad.,  PI.  XXVII.  13.) 


<t>l  ^ Eagle  flying;  in  field,  leaf ; all  in 
incuse  square  . At  Aeginetic  Stater. 

<t>  I ^ Id.  . . . At  Attic  Drachm. 

„ Id.  ...  At  8 grs. 


The  gods  chiefly  worshipped  at  Siphnos  were  Zeus  ’E7ri/3?]pio?,  Apollo 
"Evaypos,  and  Artemis  ’E  k/3  ar^pia  (Hesych.  s.  v.). 

The  next  series  of  Siphnian  coins  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Circ.  B.  c.  350-330  (1). 


Female  head  (Artemis  1),  hair  rol  led 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  14.) 
Id.,  hair  flowing. 


£ I <t>  Flying  eagle,  with  serpent  in  beak 

M -65 

?!<!>  Id IE  -45 


Imperial — Sept.  Severus  and  Gordian.  Riser. , C I cj>  N I UJ  N . Pallas  standing. 


Syros.  This  island  was  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  Cyclades.  Of  its  history  we  know  very  little.  Its 
coinage  begins  about  b.c.  300.  (See  Num.  Chron.,  v.  179.) 


Circ.  B.  c.  300-200. 


Head  of  Hermes  in  petasos. 

{Num.  Zeit.,  1876,  PI.  I.  3.) 
Head  of  Pan,  bearded  with  goat’s 
horns.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  17.) 


SYP  Goat  standing,  r.  . At  12-9  grs. 

XYPI,  SYP I nN  Goat  and  ear  of  corn 

M -65 


e e 2 
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THE  CYC  LADES. 


Circ.  B.c.  200.  Attic  standard , reduced  weight. 


Head  of  Demeter,  of  l(ite  style,  crowned 
with  corn. 

(Mion.,  Supply  IV.  PI.  XII.  2.) 

Similar  head,  rude  style, 

Hats  of  the  Kabeiri  (or  Dioskuri),  each 
surmounted  by  star. 

Head  of  Hermes, 

Bee. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


OEflN  KABEIPDN  ZYPIQN  The 

two  Kabeiri,  standing,  naked,  facing, 
each  resting  on  spear,  and  surmounted 
by  star  ; all  in  olive-wreath  . . .. 

At  Tetradr.  246  grs. 
ZYP  Two  Kabeiri  naked,  facing M -7 
ZYPI  Panther  running  . JE  -45 

ZYP  I Caduceus AH  -55 

ZY  Hat  of  one  of  the  Kabeiri,  sur- 
mounted by  star  , , . . JE  -45 

ZYP  I Goat  lying,  r JE  -4 


Imperial,  Domitian  to  Verus.  Inscr.,  CYPI  KABIPjQN,  € I C I C CYPIDN, 
6PMHC  CYPIflN.  Types — Heads  of  the  Kabeiri  with  an  ear  of  corn 

between  them,  and  a Bee  and  a Star  beneath.  Bust  or  full-length  figure 
of  Isis.  Hermes  holding  caduceus  and  purse. 

The  above  coins  furnish  us  with  the  only  evidence  we  possess  con- 
cerning the  worship  of  the  Kabeiri  at  Syros.  ( Num. . Citron.,  v.  180  sq.) 

Tenos,  separated  from  the  southern  point  of  Andros  by  a channel  one 
mile  in  breadth,  was  famous  chiefly  for  its  magnificent  temple  of  Poseidon, 
much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  islands  (Strab.,  x. 
747)- 


Circ.  B.  c.  300-200.  Attic  standard. 


Fig.  262. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon,  bearded  and 
laureate.  (Pig.  262.) 

Same  head,  beardless. 


T — H Poseidon  enthroned,  holding  dol- 
phin and  sceptre  At  Tetradr.  254  grs. 
THNlflN  Id.  . . . At  Tetradr. 


Rltodian  standard. 


Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXII.  28.) 


Same  head,  bearded. 

Id. 

Same  head,  beardless. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII.  16.) 


THNinN  Poseidon  standing,  holding 
dolphin  and  sceptre,  grapes  in  field  . 

At  109  grs. 

T — H Grapes  ....  At  53  grs. 

„ Palm-tree  . . . At  29  grs. 

THNl  Grapes  ....  At  35  grs. 


On  the  bronze  coins,  which  range  in  date  from  about  B.  C.  300  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  the  following  are  the  most  frequent  types : 


SYR  OS,  TENOS,  TIIERA. 
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Head  of  Zeus  Ammon,  bearded  or  young.  Head  of  Poseidon,  laureate.  Dionysos, 
standing  with  thyr sos  before  altar.  Rev.,  TH  . THNlflN.  Grapes.  Poseidon 
standing  icith  trident,  around  which  a dolphin  twines,  or  holding  dolphin  and 
trident,  Rose  in  the  field.  Trident  and  dolphins,  Rose  in  the  field.  (See  B.  M. 

Cat.,  Pis.  XXVIII.,  XXIX.) 

The  Rose,  as  an  accessory  symbol,  may  indicate  an  alliance  with  Rhodes, 
which  at  this  time  exercised  a predominant  influence  in  the  Aegean  Sea. 

From  Boeckh,  C.  I.  G.,  2334,  it  appears  that  the  Tenian  silver  money 
did  not  usually  exchange  at  par  with  the  Rhodian,  although  it  was  struck 
on  the  same  standard,  the  ordinary  rate  of  exchange  being  105  Tenian 
drachms  against  100  Rhodian.  This  agio  was  due,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  to  the  prestige  which  attached  to  Rhodes  as  a great  commercial 
state.  In  actual  weight  the  Tenian  drachms  are  fully  equivalent,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  contemporary  Rhodian  issues.  See  Mommsen,  Mon. 
Rom.,  i.  p.  51. 

Imperial,  Tiberius  to  Maximus;  Inscr.,  THNlflN.  Types:  Poseidon  and 
Dionysos  in  Temple,  etc. 

Thera,  the  modern  Santorin,  west  of  Anaphe  and  south  of  Ios,  is  an 
island  formed  by  a submarine  volcano,  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  which 
rises  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  inhabited  by 
Phoenicians,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  colonized  from  Sparta.  It  was 
the  metropolis  of  Cyrene  in  Africa; 


Giro.  B.  c.  350-200; 


Head  of  Apollo  facing,  or  in  profile. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIX.  13-16.) 
Id. 

Head  of  Apollo; 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Hermes; 

Veiled  female  head. 

Female  head. 


©H  Rushing  bull,  or  fore-part  of  bull 

JE  -6 5 

„ Three  dolphins  ...  IE  -6 

,,  Lyre  .......  ZE  .55 

„ Fulmen  .1  . . . . M -6 

„ Caduceus M >5 

„ In  wreath  ; ....  A3  .5 

©HP  Rushing  bull  . . . . ZE  -5 


Imperial,  M.  Aurelius  to  Coinmodus.  Inscr.,  ©HPAIftN  or  OHP€HN. 
Types:  Apollo  seated  on  Swan;  Apollo  Kitharoedos ; Naked  archaic 
statue  of  Apollo  radiate  facing  ; Simulacrum  or  Term  facing:  (B.  M.  Cat 
PI.  XXIX.  17,  18); 


ASIA. 


BOSPORUS. 


The  autonomous  coinage  of  Gorgippia  and  Phanagoria,  the  chief  cities  (on  the  Asiatic  side)  of 
the  district  known  as  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  bear  a close  resemblance,  both  in  style  and  fabric, 
to  the  more  recent  issues  of  Panticapaeum  on  the  European  side  of  the  Straits.  The  geographical 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  present  work,  and  by  all  numismatists,  unfortunately  necessitates  the 
separation  of  the  coins  of  the  Asiatic  from  those  of  the  European  portion  of  the  Bosporus.  (See 
T auric  Chersonesus,  p.  237.) 


Agrippia  Caesareia.  Known  only  from  inscriptions  and  coins  (Ste- 
phani,  Ant.  du  Bosp.  Cimm.,  Inscr.,  28,  and  Compte  rendu  de  la  Commission 
Imp.  Arch.,  i860,  pp.  104-106.)  Friedlander  ( Num . Zeit.,  ii.  280)  thinks 
that  Agrippias  and  Caesareia  were  names  temporarily  borne  by  Phanagoria. 


Veiled  head  of  Livia  ( 1 ). 
Id. 


Time  of  Augustus. 

ArPinriEnN  Prow  , . . M .85 
KAISAPEHN  Sceptre  . . AS  -85 


Gorgippia.  Probably  situate  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  in  the  district  called  Sindica  (Strab.,  p.  495). 


After  b. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Id.  ( Num . Zeit.,  ii.  PL  XI.  1.) 

Id. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 


. c.  63. 

rOPrinnEHN  Galloping  stag  and 

thyrsos At  62  grs. 

rOPTI  Bow  in  case  and  club  At  34  grs. 
„ Fore-part  of  rushing  bull  At  Dr.C?) 

ropnnnEnN  Prow  ...  a:  -8 

„ Tripod  and  thyrsos  . 

M -8 


Phanagoria.  The  chief  city  of  Asiatic  Bosporus,  situate  nearly 
opposite  Panticapaeum,  the  European  capital.  See  above,  under  Agrippia 
Caesareia. 


First  century,  B.  c. 


Head  of  one  of  the  Dioskuri. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Artemis  (?). 


<t>ANA,  cbANArOPITGN,  etc.  Bull. 

At  69  grs. 

,j  Thyrsos  ...  At  Size  -65 

„ Bose  . . . . At  24  grs. 


Also  bronze  ; obv.  Head  of  Apollo,  Head  of  Artemis,  Head  of  Pan,  etc. ; 
rev.  Thyrsos,  Tripod  and  Thyrsos,  Prow,  Bow  and  Arrow,  etc. 


BOSPORUS , COLCHIS , PONTUS. 
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Sinde.  The  Sindi  were  a Scythian  people  who  dwelt  to  the  east  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  town  of  Sinde  was  situate  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  ( Berl . Bldtt.,  i.  i,  and  ii.  260,  Rev.  Hum., 
i860,  273.) 

Fourth  century , b.  c. 

Griffin,  and  corn  graim  ZlNAflN  Horse’s  head,  in  incuse 

square  ......  Hi  2 7 grs. 

Head  of  Herakles;  Similar  .......  Ht  i9Srs- 


Uncertain. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos,  crowned  with 
ivy. 


Bow-case  and  quiver  i 


JE  i-o 


COLCHIS. 

The  earliest  coins  of  this  region  are  small  pieces  of  base  silver  weighing 
about  36  grs.  Their  attribution  to  Colchis  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  frequently  found  in  the  modern  province  of  Mingrelia  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  * 

Cite.  B.  c.  400,  or  late t. 

Head  of  archaistic  ( Fyyjitian  ?)  style.  | Bull’s  head,  r.  . 1 . . Hi  36  grs. 

Dioscurias,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Colchis,  was  a Greek 
trading  station,  of  which  the  Dioskuri  were  the  traditional  founders. 

After  circ.  b.  C.  100. 

Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri.  | AIOSKOYPI A AOZ  Thyrsos  . M -6 

Dynast  of  Colchis. 

Aristarchus.  Circ.  b. c.  63-47 (?).  Inscr,,  APISTAPXO(Y)  TOY  ET7I 
KOAXIAO(E),  obv.  Head  of  Helios  (?);  rev.  Female  figure  seated  facing, 
Hit  70  grs.  (Appian,  Mithrid.,  114,  and  Hum.  Chron.,  1877,  1-) 


PONTUS. 

Amasia,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Mithradates  and  of  Strabo,  was  a 
strongly  fortified  town  on  the  river  Iris.  It  struck  autonomous  bronze 
money  between  B.  c.  63,  the  date  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom 

of  Mithradates,  and  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  the  Imperial  coinage 
begins. 

The  inscr.  on  the  autonomous  money  is  AMAZEI AZ.  Types:  Head  of 
Zeus,  rev.  Eagle;  Head  of  Ares,  rev.  Sword;  Young  inale  head  winged, 

riev.  Cornucopiae  between  the  pilei  of  the  Dioskuri;  Radiate  head,  rev. 
Lion. 

Imperial  Domitian  to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  AMACIAC,  AMA- 
CenN,  etc.,  usually  with  addition  of  various  surnames,  honorific  titles, 
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PONT  US. 


dates,  etc.,  e.g.  AAP  (Hadriana),  C€V  (Severiana),  ANT  (Antoniniana), 
AA€Z  (Alexandriana),  MHTP0T10A€nC  TTONTOY,  TTPHTHC  TOY  fTON, 
TOY,  NenKOPflN,  mostly  abbreviated.  On  a coin  of  Sept.  Severus 
occurs  the  legend  EPMHC  KTICAC  THN  FTOAI N,  showing  that  Hermes 
was  revered  as  oekist. 

The  Imperial  coins  are  dated  according  to  the  Amasian  era  (b.  c.  7), 
when  Augustus  united  into  a single  province  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
part  of  Pontus.  This  era  was  used  also  at  Germanicopolis  and  Neo- 
claudiopolis  in  Paphlagonia. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  Imperial  types  are  the  following : — 

(1)  A large  altar,  often  burning,  with  a tree  beside  it,  and  surmounted 
by  an  eagle,  a temple,  or  the  quadriga  of  Helios.  This  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Cavedoni  [Bull.  Corr.  Arch.,  1840,  p.  70)  as  the  great  sacrificial 
altar  which  it  was  customary  in  Pontus  to  erect  to  Zeus  Stratios  (cf. 
Appian,  Mithrid.,  p.  215,  ed.  Steph.) 

(2)  One  or  two  river  gods,  the  Iris  and  the  Scylax. 

(3)  Serapis  enthroned  with  Kerberos  at  his  feet. 

(4)  A fortified  city  on  a rocky  height  enclosing  two  temples,  one  at 
the  foot,  the  other  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

Alliance  coins. — Amasia  and  Nicomedia. 

* 

Amisus  or  Samisus  ( Zeit . f Num.,  ii.  30),  next  after  Sinope  the  most 
flourishing  Greek  port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  a few  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lycastus,  was  recolonized  from  Athens,  probably 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  and  its  name  changed  to  Peiraeeus.  Its 
earliest  coins  date  from  this  time,  and  follow  the  Persic  standard. 
Stater  164  grs.,  Drachm  88  grs.,  Tetrobol  59  grs.,  Triobol  44  grs., 
Diobol  29  grs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  400-300. 


mN  or  mx  (in  Aramaic  characters),  Owl,  with  spread  wings,  in  incuse  square 
Ibex  to  1.  At  164  grs. 

( Taylor  Combe , PI.  XIII.  14.) 

The  Aramaic  legend  probably  contains  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 
of  some  satrap  or  dynast  (Nmn.  Chron.,  1885,  p.  31). 


Female  head,  wearing  stephanos,  orna- 
mented with  turrets. 


Female  head,  in  turreted  crown. 


PEIPA,  PEIPAE.or  PEIPAinN  Owl, 
with  spread  wings,  standing  on  a 
shield.  Across  field,  magistrate’s 
name  ...  At  Dr.  and  Tetrobol. 

Owl  on  shield,  magistrate’s  name 

At  Diobol. 


* Circ.  b.  c.  300  to  Roman  times. 

Under  the  kings  of  Pontus  the  old  name  of  the  city  was  restored,  but 
it  ceased  to  strike  silver  money.  The  bronze  coins  of  this  time  refer  for 
the  most  part  to  the  worship  of  Perseus,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
kings  of  Pontus.  The  greater  part  of  this  money  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Mithradates  VI.,  B.C.  t 21-63,  who  frequently  made  Amisus  his  place  of 
residence. 
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Giro.  B.c.  300-200. 


Head  of  Perseus,  wearing  Persian  head- 
dress 


A M 1 10  Y Sword  in  case 


JE  i- 


Giro.  b.c.  200-63,  or  later. 


Head  of  Perseus,  wearing  helmet,  end- 
ing above  in  bird’s  head. 

Aegis,  with  Medusa  head  in  centre. 

Head  of  Amazon  (Lykasto  ?),  in  wolf’s 
skin. 

Helmeted  head  (Ares  ’?). 

Head  of  young  Dio'nysos. 

Head  of  Athena,  as  on  late  tetra- 
drachms  of  Athens. 

Young  winged  head. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


AM  1 10  Y Pegasos  drinking  JE  g 

„ (or  ZAMIIOHZ)  Nike 
carrying  palm  JE  -85 

„ Id yE  .85 

,,  Sword  in  case  ; in  field, 

sometimes  sun  and  moon  . JE  -85 
A M I Z 0 Y Id.  or  thyrsos  ; or  thyrsos 
and  cista  . . JE  -8 

„ Perseus  standing,  holding 

harpa  and  head  of  Medusa,  whose 
naked  body  lies  at  his  feet  . JE  1-2 
AMIZOY  Cornucopiae  between  pilei 
of  the  Dioskuri  . JE  -7 
„ Eagle  on  fulmen  . JE  -8 


After  b.  c.  63. 


Under  the  Romans  the  Proquaestors  C.  Papirius  Garbo  and  C.  Caeci- 
lius  Cornutus,  B.c.  56,  place  their  names  upon  the  coins,  which  bear  in 
addition  the  word  PflMH,  with  the  type  of  Roma  seated  on  shields. 

After  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  at  the  battle  of 
Zela,  B.  c.  47,  Caesar  gave  Amisus  its  freedom.  The  word  £A€Y0€PAC 
is  now  frequently  added  to  the  name  of  the  city. 

Imperial — Tiberius  to  Saloninus.  Inscr.,  AMICOY  or  AMICOY 
€A€Y9€PAC,  with  or  without  date,  reckoning  from  the  era  of  Amisus, 
B.  c.  33,  when  the  city  was  liberated  from  a tyrant  by  Augustus. 

Silver  coins  were  struck  at  Amisus  between  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus.  Wt.  144,  96,  and  48  grs.  (cf.  Imperial  HI  of  Crete.)  Types  : 
various  and  ordinary.  Alliance  Coins. — Amisus  and  Amastris ; Amisus 
and  Miletus. 

Cabeira.  In  the  valley  of  the  Lycus  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  god  Men  Pharnakes.  Autonomous  bronze  coins  of  the  Mithradatic 
period.  Inscr.,  K ABHPHN.  Types  : Head  of  Athena,  rev.  Perseus  stand- 
ing over  dead  body  of  Medusa ; Aegis,  rev.  Nike  ; Head  of  Ares,  rev. 
Eagle  ; Id.,  rev.  Sword. 


Cerasus,  on  the  coast  west  of  Trapezus.  Imperial  coins  only.  Hadrian 
to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  K£P ACOYNTID.N,  usually  with  date 
reckoning  from  A.  D.  63,  when  Pontus  Polemoniacus  was  constituted  a 
Roman  Province.  Types:  Herakles  standing;  Paniskos  standing  with 
torch  and  pedum. 


Chabacta.  A maritime  town  situate  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Halys  and  the  Iris.  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  Mithradatic  period. 
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Inscr.,  X ABAKTjQN.  Types : Aegis,  rev.  Nike  ; Head  of  Ares,  rev.  Sword ; 
Head  of  Perseus,  rev.  Pegasos. 

Comana,  on  the  Iris,  called  Pontica  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cappa- 
docian Comana,  was  famed  for  its  cultus  of  the  goddess  Enyo  (Millingen, 
Anc.  Gr.  C.,  67),  the  high  priest  of  whose  temple  ranked  next  in  dignity 
to  the  king  of  Pontus.  Under  the  Romans  the  place  bore  the  name  of 
Hierocaesareia. 

Autonomous  bronze  of  the  regal  period.  Inscr.,  KOM ANnN.  Types: 
Head  of  Perseus,  rev.  Star;  Head  of  Athena,  rev.  Perseus  standing  over 
body  of  Medusa ; Aegis,  rev.  Nike ; Bust  of  Enyo  radiate,  rev.  Club  ; 
Imperial — Nerva,  Severus,  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  I6P0KAICAP.  K0MAN6HN. 
Types : Nike  in  temple ; Goddess  Enyo,  etc.  The  era  of  Comana  dates 
from  A.  D.  40. 

Gaziura,  on  the  Iris,  between  Comana  and  Amasia,  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  but  deserted  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  13.) 
For  the  silver  coins  of  the  dynast  Ariarathes,  with  the  Aramaic  inscr., 
vrabyn  and  Tirana  (Hum.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  Y.  12),  struck  between  about 
b.  c.  350  and  322,  see  Kings  of  Cappadocia. 

Autonomous  bronze  of  the  Mithradatic  period.  Inscr.,  TAZlOYPnN. 
Types : Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Eagle  on  fulmen  ; Head  of  Ares,  rev.  Sword. 

Laodiceia.  (Waddington,  Mel.  cle  Hum.,  ii.  131),  probably  the  modern 
Ladik,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Amasia,  known  only  from  its  coins. 

Autonomous  bronze  of  the  Mithradatic  period.  Inscr.,  AAOAIKEflN. 
Types : Aegis,  rev.  Nike  ; Head  of  Ares,  rev.  Sword,  etc. 

Neocaesareia,  on  the  Ly cus,  sixty-three  miles  east  of  Amasia,  is  identified 
by  some  authorities  with  Cabeira.  Imperial — Tiberius  to  Gallienus.  Inscr., 
NCOKAICAPI  AC,  NeOKAICAPenN,  or  AAPIANnN  NCOKCCAPCdN. 
The  town  also  bore  the  title  of  MHTP0I10AIC  nONTOY,  and  Games 
were  held  there  called  KOlNA  nONTOY,  variously  abbreviated  on  the 
coins  as  K.  no.,  KOIN.  no.,  KOI  N.  €N  flO.,  AKTIA,  etc.  Other  legends, 
AIC  N€n[KOPnN],  etc. 

The  era  of  Heocaesareia  dates  from  A.  D.  63. 

Types : Personifications  of  five  cities  standing  with  N eocaesareia  in 
their  midst,  the  river-god  Lycus  swimming  at  her  feet : Tetrastyle 
temple  ; Agonistic  Table  and  Urn,  etc. 

Peiraeeus.  See  Amisus. 

Pharnacia,  some  300  stadia  west  of  Cerasus,  with  which  place  it  has 
been  often  confounded,  and  of  which  it  now  bears  the  name. 

Autonomous  bronze  of  the  Mithradatic  period.  Inscr.,  <l>APNAKEflN 
or  0APNAKEIAZ.  Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Gibbous  Bull ; Head  of  Zeus,  rev. 
Eagle  on  fulmen. 

Pimolisa,  on  the  Halys,  the  capital  of  the  district  Pimolisene.  Auto- 
nomous bronze  of  the  Mithradatic  period.  /«.?£/•.,  niMUAIZClN.  Types: 
Head  of  Ares,  rev.' Sword  ; Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Eagle. 


COMANA—ZELA. 
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Sarbanissa,  in  the  district  Polemoniacus,  founded  probably  from 
Sinope.  Regal  Bronze  of  Polemon  II.,  A.  D.  37“^3-  Ewer.,  BAZIAEflZ 
riOAEMflNOZ,  Head  of  Polemon;  rev.  ZAPBANIZZEflN  THN  ZlNfl> 
Tyche.  The  era  dates  from  the  battle  of  Zela,  b.  C.  47. 

Sebastopolis,  on  the  Iris,  south-east  of  Amasia.  Imperial  Severus 
and  family,  with  dates  205  and  208  of  the  Amasian  era=A.  D.  198. and 
201.  The  coins  usually  attributed  to  this  city  belong  to  Sebastopolis  in 
Caria.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  really  belong  to  the  Pontic  city, 
have  generally  been  confused  with  the  coins  of  Heracleia  in  Bithynia. 
Riser.,  CEB  ACT  fl  (1)  HPAKACI.  no,  CCBACT.  HPAKACH.,  CCBACTOnO. 
[HPAK]A€OnO.  n.,  HPAKACftT.  THC  CCBACT.  etc.;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  city  was  called  Sebastopolis  Heracleiopolis  Ponti  or 
Heracleia  Sebaste.  The  types  all  refer  to  the  worship  of  Herakles.  (Rev. 
Beige,  ser.  3,  vol.  iv.  n.  Fox,  ii.  PI.  I.  6.  Mion.,  ii.  441,  168  ; and  Suppl., 
v.  60,  305  and  65,  333.) 

Taulara.  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  ii.  115.)  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  Mithra- 
datic  age.  Itiscr.,  TAYAAPHN.  Types:  Head  of  Ares,  rev.  Sword. 

Trapezus  (Trebizond),  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  the 
frontier  of  Colchis.  Silver.  Persic  standard. 

Circ.  b.  c.  350  (?). 

Male  head,  with  close  beard.  TP  A Table,  on  which  bunch  of  grapes 

(Num.  Chron.,  1871,  PI.  VI.  3,  4.)  At  Dr.  88  grs.,  Dioh.  22  grs. 

Imperial — Trajan  to  Philippus  Jun.  Riser.,  TPAncZOYNTIflN.  Era 
dates  from  a.  d.  63.  Types  relating  to  the  worship  of  Men,  Serapis,  and 
Tyche. 

Zela,  some  forty  miles  south  of  Amasia;  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
cultus  of  the  goddess  Anai'tis,  the  high  priest  of  whose  temple  was  the 
ruler  of  Zela  and  its  territory. 

Imperial  of  Severus  and  his  family.  Riser.,  ZHAITflN  TOY  flONTOY. 
Era  commencing  a.  d.  63.  Types : Temple  of  Anai'tis ; male  figure  seated, 
holding  ears  of  corn  and  hasta  (Num.  Chron.,  v.  184). 

KINGS  OF  PONTUS,  AND  OF  PONTUS  WITH  BOSPORUS. 

[Koehne,  Mus.  Kotschoubey,  II.  St.  Petersburg,  1857.  Von  Sallet,  Num.  der  Konige  des 
Bosporus  und  Pontus.  Berlin,  1866.  Oreschnikow,  Zur  MiinzTcunde  des  cimmerischen 
Bosporus.  Moscow,  1883.] 

Mithradates  IV.,  B.  c.  circ.  250-190,  king  of  Pontus. 


Fig.  263. 
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KINGS  OF  PONTUS  ANN  BOSPORUS. 


Head  of  King.  (Fig.  263.) 


BASIAEm  MIOPAAATOY  Zeus 
aetophoros  enthroned.  In  field,  sun 
and  crescent  moon.  At  Attic  tetradr. 


Fharnaces  I.,  b.g.  circ.  190- 157,  king  of  Pontus,  grandfather  of 
Mithradates  the  Great. 


Fig.  264. 


Head  of  king.  (Fig.  264.)  BAZIAEHS  <J>APNAKOY  Male  pan- 

theistic divinity,  holding  cornucopiae, 
caduceus,  and  vine-branch,  from  which 
a doe  feeds.  In  field,  sun  and  moon. 

At  Attic  tetradr.  and  Drachm. 

Mithradates  V.,  B.  c.  157^121  (Philopator,  Euergetes),  king  of  Pontus. 


Head  of  king. 

{Z.f.N.,  IV.  p.  232.) 


BAIIAEni  MI0PAAATOY  4>IA0- 
ITATOPOI  KAI  <1>I  AAAEA4>0Y 

Perseus;  the  ancestor  of  the  Persian 
kings,  holding  Medusa  - head  and 
harpa ; above,  the  Achaemenidan 
symbol,  the  crescent  and  sun  . . . 

At  Attic  tetradr. 


Although  this  king  is  called  only  Euergetes  by  the  writers,  it  seems 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  above-described  coin  belongs  to  him. 

Mithradates  VI.,  the  Great  (Eupator,  Dionysos),  B.  c.  121-63,  king  of 
Pontus  and  Bosporus. 


KINGS  OF  PONTUS  AND  BOSPORUS. 
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Head  of  king. 


BAZIAEHZ  MI9PAAAT0Y  EYTTA- 
TQPOZ  Stag  drinking;  in  front, 
sun  and  crescent  moon.  The  whole 
in  ivy-1 wreath  , . . A Stater. 
(Fig.  265.)  . , . . At  Tetradr. 


The  gold  staters  of  Mitkradates  bear  the  mint-mark  of  the  city  of 
Pergamum,  which,  with  all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Maeander,  fell  into 
the°hands  of  the  king  of  Pontus  in  b.  c.  88.  The  ivy-wreath,  adopted 
from  the  cistophori,  may  also  allude  to  the  title  of  the  ‘ new  Dionysos,’ 
by  which  the  cities  of  Asia  hailed  Mithradates  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  tyranny  of  Roman  rule. 


Head  of  king. 


Same  inscr.  Pegasos  drinking ; all  in 
ivy-wreath  • ...  • At  Tetradr. 


Some  of  the  coins  of  this  king  are  without  his  name,  and  read 

BAZI  AEflZ  EYTTATOPOZ. 


Fharnaces  II.,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  later  of  Pontus  and  Colchis, 
b.c.  63-47,  was  a son  of  Mithradates.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Zela. 

Head  of  king.  B AZI AEHZ  BAZI  AEflN  MET AAQY 

(Munich  Cabinet).  ' OAPNAKOY  Apollo,  seated  before 

tripod,  holding  branch  and  resting 
arm  on  lyre  . .....  N Stater. 

Asander,  brother-in-law  and  successor  of  Pharnaces  II.,  circ.  B.  C. 
47-16.  A, .At,  and  M.  APXONTOZ  AZANAPOY  BOZTTOPOY  struck 
during  his  regency,  and  BAZIAEHZ  AZANAPOY  after  his  accession. 
Types:  Head  of  Asander ; rev.  Nike  on  Prow. 


Hygiaenon.  First  century  B.C.  This  ruler  is  only  known  from  a 
single  At  coin,  reading  APXONTOZ  YTIAINONTOZ.  (Muret,  Bull.  Corr. 
Hell.,  vi.  2 1 1.) 

Dynamis.  Wife  (i.)  of  Asander  and  (ii.)  of  Polemon  I.  N.  BAZI- 
AIZZHZ  AYNAMEHZ.  ( Annali  di  Corr.,  1841,  p.  320.) 


Polemon  I.,  b.  c.  39—8,  ruler  of  Cilicia,  Pontus,  Bosporus,  and 
Armenia  Minor  (Berl.  Bldtt.,  ii.  265).  At  and  M.  BAZIAEHZ  TTOAE- 
MHNOZ  EYZEBOYZ.  WTth  M.  Antonius  and  Augustus. 

Pythodoris,  B.  c.  8 — a.  D.  21,  widow  of  Polemon  I.  and  queen  of  Pontus. 
At.  Inscr.,  BAZIA1ZZA  TTYOOAnPIZ.  With  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

Tryphaena,  A.  D.  21-27,  daughter  of  Polemon  I.  and  Pythodoris,  and 
mother  of  Polemon  II.  At,  with  her  son.  BAZIAIZZA  TPY<tAlNA  or 
BAZI AIZZHZ  TPY0AINHZ,  BAZIAEHZ  TTOAEMnNOZ. 
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Polemon  II.,  king  of  Pontus,  a.  d.  37-63.  At  and  M,  with  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Agrippina,  and  Nero.  BACIACouC  fT0A€MUJN0C. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  63  Pontus  was  constituted  a Roman  province. 


KINGS  OF  THE  CIMMERIAN  BOSPORUS. 

Aces.  Second  century  B.  C.  Gold  stater  resembling  those  of  the 
Lysimachus  type  struck  at  Byzantium  with  the  trident  in  the  exergue. 
Inscr.,  BAZIAEHZ  AKOY.  Chabouillet  ( Statere  For  du  roi  Aces , Paris, 
1866)  attributes  the  coin  to  a Thracian  or  Scythian  dynast,  but  Imhoof 
has  assigned  it  to  the  Bosporus. 

Faerisades.  Time  of  Mithradates.  Gold  staters  resembling  that  of 
Aces,  but  generally  of  ruder  work.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEHZ  TTAIPIZAAOY. 
Imhoof  ( Portratkopfe , PI.  IY.  22). 

Leucon.  Second  century  b. C.  (?).  Bronze  BAZIAEHZ  AEYKflNOZ 
(Z.f.  N.,  iv.  229,  230). 

Spartocus.  Second  century  B.  C.  (?).  Silver  BAZIAE.QZ  ZI7APT0K0Y 
{Z.f.  N.,  iv.  231). 

The  remaining  coins  of  the  Kings  of  Bosporus,  with  the  head  of  the 
king  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Roman  Emperor  on  the  other,  with 
dates  according  to  the  Pontic  era,  B.  c.  297,  ranging  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine,  will  be  found  fully  described  by  De 
Koehne  in  the  Mus.  Kotschoubey,  vol.  ii. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  append  a list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  the 
kings,  which  I take  from  Imhoof  {Portratkopfe,  p.  36). 

Uncertain.  A.  D.  8-1 1.  A and  IE,  with  monograms. 

Rhescuporis  I (1).  A.  D.  11-39.  -V,  A3. 

Mithradates  III.  a.  d.  42-49.  IE. 

Gepaepyris,  alone  or  with  Mithradates  III.  IE. 

Cotys  I.  A.  D.  49-69,  80.  A,  Mi. 

Rhescuporis  II.  a.  d.  69,  80-87,  92- 

Sauromates  II.  A.  D.  92,  93-124.  A,  A3. 

Cotys  II.  a.  d.  1 24—132.  A,  IE. 

Rhoemetalces.  a.d.  132-154,  5.  A,  IE. 

Eupator.  a.  n.  154,  5—1 71,  74.  A,  IE. 

Sauromates  III.  a.d.  172,  74-211.  El.,  IE. 

Rhescuporis  III.  a.d.  21 1-229.  E.,  AC. 

Cotys  HI.  A.  d.  229-235.  El.  At,  IE. 

Sauromates  IV.  a.d.  229-233.  At,  A3. 

Rhescuporis  IV.  A.D.  234,  235.  At,  A3. 

' Ininthemeus.  A.  D.  235-239.  At,  A3. 

Rhescuporis  V.  a.d.  239-268(1).  El.,  Pot,  IE. 

Sauromates  V.  a.d.  circ.  276.  Pot. 

Rhescuporis  VII.  A.D.  304-342  IE. 
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Foreign  Dynasty. 

Pharsanzes.  A.  d.  254  and  255.  JE. 

Synges,  a.d.  258-276.  JE. 

Teiranes.  A.  d.  276-279.  AD. 

Thothorses.  a.d.  279-308.  AD. 

Rhadamsades.  a.d.  309-323.  At,  AD. 

All  the  above  coins  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  usually  in  the  genitive,  as 
BACIAeuuC  PHCKOYTTOPI AOC,  but  occasionally  in  the  nominative,  as 
BAG  AGYC  CAYPOMATHC. 


Chronological  Table  op  the  Coinage  of  Bosporus,  Colchis,  and  Pontus. 


400-250 

250-63 

After  B.o.  63 

Imperial  Times 

Bosporus. 
Agrippia  Caesareia 
Gorgippia 
Phanagoria 
Sinde 

At 

... 

JE 

JR, 

JR  JEj 

Colchis. 

Colchis 

Dioscurias 

JR 

. . . 

JE 

Pontus, 

Amasia 

Amisus 

Cabeira 

Cerasus 

Chabacta 

Comana 

Gaziura 

Laodiceia 

Neocaesareia 

Pharnacia 

Pimolisa 

Sarbanissa 

Sebastopolis 

Taulara 

Trapezus 

Zela 

Kings  of  Pontus 
Kings  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus 

'JR 

At 

” JE 
JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

X JR  JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

X,  EL  JRf  JE 

PAPHLAGONIA. 

Paphlagonia,  between  the  Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Parthenius  on  the 
west,  and  bounded  by  Galatia  on  the  south,  formed,  from  the  time  of 
yrus  part  of  the  third  Satrapy  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Silver  money 
was  s rue  m the  name  of  the  Persian  Satraps  Datames  (ob.  b.  c.  262,) 
mope,  Abdemon  at  Sinope,  and  Ariarathes  at  Sinope  and  at 
Gaziura  in  Pontus  (Wadd,  Mel.,  p.  82  sqq.).  With  the  exception  of  the 
oins  of  Datames,  which  are  Greek,  all  these  coins  bear  Aramaic  inscrip- 
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toons,  and  belong  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  before  whose  time, 
except  at  Sinope,  no  coins  were  struck  in  Paphlagonia.  The  towns  of 
Paphlagonia  of  which  coins  are  known  are  the  following : 

Aboniteichos,  later  Ionopolis,  on  the  Euxine,  about  midway  between 
the  Halys  and  the  Parthenius.  The  coins  of  this  city  illustrate  the  story 
of  the  false  prophet  Alexander  the  Paphlagonian,  related  by  Lucian 
[Alex.,  6).  This  impostor  exercised  for  many  j^ears  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  people,  and  the  new  god  Glykon,  an  oracular  serpent 
with  a human  head,  introduced  by  him,  is  the  usual  reverse  type  of  the 
coins.  Autonomous  M.  ABflNOY  TEIXOY.  Imperial — Antoninus, 
Aurelius,  and  Faustina  Junior,  ABnNOTEIXEITHN,  usually  with  the 
addition  of  T A YKilN.  At  the  request  of  the  Prophet  the  name  of  the 
town  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Ionopolis.  Imperial — iEofVerus, 
Lu cilia,  and  Geta.  Inscr.,  inNOTTOA€ITnN. 

Aegialus  (?),  between  Amastris  and  Aboniteichos.  Imperial 1 — M Domna 
and  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  ETI AA6.QN.  Magistrate  Archon,  Prytanis.  €TTI 
APX.  nPYTANei.  eniKPATOY.  B.  (Z.  f.  N.,  iv.  369).  Types— Hera 
Parthenia,  Apollo  Didymeus. 

Amastris,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius,  founded 
by  Amastris,  nieee  of  Darius  Codomannus,  wife,  first  of  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  Heracleia  in  Bithynia,  second,  of  Lysimachus. 

After  circ.  b.c.  302. 


Fig.  266. 


Head  of  Mithras  in  Persian  headdress, 
laureate. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  227,  and  B.  M. 

Guide,  PI  XXIX.  23.) 


AM  AZTPIEHN  or  AMAZTPIOZ 
BAZIAIZZHZ  Seated  fem ale  figure 
(Anaitis  ?),  wearing  modius,  and  hold- 
ing Nike,  or  Eros  and  sceptre.  Symbol: 

Rose.  (Fig.  266.) 

At  Persic  Stater  145  grs. 


The  head  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  is  thought  by  M.  Six  to 
represent  the  Amazon  Amastris,  or  the  queen  herself  in  the  character  of 
the  Amazon.  The  seated  figure  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins,  which  read 
AMAZTPIOZ  BAZIAIZZHZ,  he  describes  as  Amastris,  and  that  on  the 
specimens  reading  AMAZTPIEflN  as  a personification  of  the  city  (see 
Hum.  Citron.,  1885,  p.  64). 


1 According  to  M.  Waddington’s  canon,  that  all  Imperial  coins  bearing  the  names  of  local 
magistrates  belong  to  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia,  within  which  he  would  consequently  include 
the°islands  of  Cos,  Naxos,  Amorgos,  and  LeBbos  ( Fastes  des  Provinces  Asiatiques,  pp.  24.  28), 
this  coin  should  be  attributed  to  Aegiale  in  Amorgos.  Fried laender's  attribution  to  Aegialus  in 
Paphlagonia  rests  chiefly  on  grounds  of  style,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  abandoned. 
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Time  of  Mithradates. 

Bronze  ■with  Pontic  types : — Head  of  Athena,  rev.  Perseus  ; Head  of 
Zeus,  rev.  Eagle  ; Aegis,  rev.  Nike. 

Roman  j)eriod. 

Imperial — Domitian  to  Maximinus.  Inscr.,  AMAITPEfEE!  or  AMA- 
CTPIANnN.  Types:— Z€YC  CTPATHTOC,  Head  of  Zeus ; OMHPOC,  Head 
of  Homer ; MGAHC,  River  Meles,  recumbent,  holding  lyre  ; TTAPOEN I OC, 
River  Parthenius ; Zeus  Strategos  and  Hera,  standing  within  circle  of  the 
Zodiac;  Eros  standing;  Poseidon;  Herakles  seated ; Nemesis;  Head  of 
Isis  ; Ares;  Agaue  with  the  head  of  Pentheus  (Z.f  N.,  vi.  17),  etc.  Title 
on  some  coins,  MHTPOnOAEITnN. 

Alliance  coins  with  Amisus  and  Sebaste. 

Cromna,  an  ancient  city,  incorporated  circ.  B.  c.  300  with  Sesamus  and 
Cytorus,  the  three  together  forming  Amastris.  (Num.  Chron.,  ii.  166 ; v.  188.) 

Circ.  B.c.  330-300,  and  later. 

Bearded  head,  laureate,  (Zeus  1).  KPHMNA  Head  of  Amazon,  founder 

of  Cromna,  wearing  turreted  ste- 
phanos,  resembling  the  head  on  coins 
of  Amisus  At  Persic  tetrob.  55  grs. 

Head  of  Cromna,  as  on  silver.  KPflM  Amphora  and  grapes;  on 

latest  specimens  the  amphora  stands 
on  a dolphin  iE  -6 

Gangra.  an  old  fortress,  which  in  B.  c.  7 was  incorporated  with  Ger- 
manicopolis.  There  is  an  Imperial  coin  of  Caracalla  with  a representa- 
tion of  this  fortress,  and  the  inscr.  rANTPHN  and  APX[OYCHC]  TTA- 
d>[AArONlAC]  (' ?).  The  names  of  Gangra  and  Germanicopolis  must  there- 
fore have  both  been  used  at  the  same  time  (see  Kenner,  Stift  St.  Florian, 

P- I57)- 

Germanicopolis  (Gangra).  Imperial ■ — Hadrian  to  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  T€P- 
M AN6I KOTTOA6I2C,  etc.  Honorific  titles  £CT I A OEflN  and  AP>(~,TTrA<}>. 
Types  numerous  and  mostly  common,  except  the  following,  ZANOOC, 
River  Xanthus  recumbent,  holding  Palladium.  Era  commences  B.c.  7, 
when  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus  were  joined  to  Bithynia  by  Augustus. 
(Sestini,  Heclervar.,  ii.  32.) 

Ionopolis.  See  Aboniteichos. 

N eoclaudiopolis.  Imperial — Antoninus  to  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  N60KAAY- 
AlOnOACITflN.  Types  referring  to  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  etc.  Two 
eras  in  use,  the  Caesarian  dating  from  B.  C.  48,  and  the  Amasian  from 
b.c.  7. 

Pompeiopolis,  founded  by  Pompey  on  the  site  of  his  victory  over 
Mithradates.  Imperial  of  Aurelius  and  Faustina.  Inscr.,  nOMnHIOnO- 
AIC,  usually  with  title  MHT.  TTA<t>A.  The  coins  of  the  Cilician  town  of 
the  same  name  read  nOMTTHIOnOA€ITnN. 

F f 
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Sebaste.  Site  unknown,  but  possibly  identical  with  the  modern 
Siwas  on  the  Halys.  Imperial  of  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Caracalla. 
Inscr.,  C6BACTH  MHTPO.  TTA<t>. 


Sesamus.  This  city  was  incorporated,  circ.  b.  c.  300,  with  Amastris. 
Like  Cromna,  it  struck  silver  and  bronze  coins  shortly  before  that  event. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI,  E.  17.) 
Head  of  Zeus, 

Head  of  Apollo.  (Imnoof,  l.  c.,  p.  229,) 


CHCAM  Head  of  Demeter  At  55  grs. 

CHCA  Female  head  in  sphendone  A1  -65 
„ Kantharos  over  dolphin  JE  -5 


Sinope,  the  wealthiest  emporium  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  was 
an  ancient  Milesian  colony.  Its  dominion  in  the  fifth  century  embraced 
a large  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  its  fleet  was 
supreme  on  the  sea.  Its  earliest  coins  are  silver  staters,  ranging  in  weight 
from  100  to  80  grs.  (possibly  Phoenician  reduced).  The  following  classi- 
fication of  the  coins  is  taken  in  the  main  from  M.  Six’s  article  N.  C., 
1885,  pp.  15-50, 


Circ.  B.  c.  480-430  (?),  or  later. 


Eagle’s  head,  often  of  very  rude  work, 
beneath  it  a dolphin. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1885,  PI.  II.  1-4.) 


Quadi-ipartite  incuse  square,  the  alter- 
nate quarters  deeply  sunk  ; some- 
times containing  pellets  or  letter  . 

At  100-80  grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  415-364. 


Head  of  Binope,  the  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus,  wearing  sphendone. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  X.  20,) 


Cl  Nil  Sea-eagle  on  a dolphin,  on  the 
earliest  specimens,  in  an  incuse  square. 
Magistrates’  names  frequent  . . . 

At  93-80  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  364-333. 

The  coins  of  this  period  are  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  name  of 
the  city  is  now  replaced  by  that  of  a Persian  Satrap,  written  at  first  in 
Greek  and  afterwards  in  Aramaic  characters.  Among  the  names  which 
occur  are  those  of  Datames,  AATAM  A,  A AT  AM,  etc.,  who  was  slain 
about  b.  c.  362,  of  Abdemon  (?),  uonay  (?),  and  of  Ariarathes,  m xnx,  who 
retired  from  Cappadocia  before  Alexander,  on  the  advance  of  the  latter 
in  B.  C.  333. 


Circ.  b.  c.  333-306. 


Head  of  Sinope,  wearing  sphendone; 
in  front,  usually,  aplustre. 

Id. 

Head  of  Sinope,  facing. 

Circ.  B.  ( 

Head  of  Sinope,  turreted. 


ClNn  Sea-eagle  on  dolphin.  Magis- 
trates’ names  Dr.  95-78  grs. 
C I N n Eagle,  conventionally  repre- 
sented, facing,  with  spread  wings. 
Magistrates’  letters  4 Dr.  At  45  grs. 
CINH  Id.  . . . | Dr.  At  22  grs. 

!.  306-290. 

| XlNfl  Prow,  in  front, aplustre  At  39  grs. 


SEBASTE—TTM OLAETJM. 
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Attic  Standard. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
struck  at  Sinope,  of  which  the  following  are 


Turreted  head  of  Sinope. 

(Z.f.  N.,  ix.  p.  139.) 

Turreted  head  of  Sinope. 

( Num . Chron.,  1885,  PI.  II.  17.) 


Circ.  B.  C.  290—250  (?)• 

coins  of  Attic  weight  were 
some  of  the  varieties. 

Archaic  statue  of  Apollo  standing  before 
tripod,  holding  branch  and  lekythos  . 

At  Tetradr.  (?) 

SI  NH  Poseidon, seated, holding  dolphin 

and  trident  . . At  Didr.  126  grs. 


There  are  also  didrachms  of  this  type  weighing  no  more  than  97  grs. 
This  looks  like  a return  to  the  old  Sinopian  standard. 


Turreted  head  of  Sinope. 


Head  of  Hermes,  wearing  petasos. 
Head  of  Apollo,  1.,  laur. 


SI  NH  Eagle,  conventionally  repre- 
sented, facing,  with  spread  wings. 
Yarious  symbols  and  letters  . 

At  Tetrob.  and  Triob. 

Id At  Diob.  17  grs. 

SlNfl  Tripod  ....  At  13  grs. 


Give.  b.  c.  189-183. 

Head  of  Sinope,  r.,  turreted.  ZlNfiriEflN  Apollo  naked,  seated  on 

{Num.  Chron.,  1885,  PI.  II.  18.)  omphalos,  holding  lyre  and  plectrum 

At  Spread  tetradrachm. 

The  type  of  this  tetradrachm  is  copied,  with  some  modifications,  from 
the  tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria. 


After  b.  c.  183. 

In  the  year  B.'c.  183,  Sinope,  which  had  been  already  besieged  by 
Mithradates  IV.,  king  of  Pontus,  was  taken  by  his  son  Pharnaces  I.,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  From  this  time  only  bronze  coins 
were  struck  at  Sinope,  the  types  of  which,  like  those  of  the  other  Pontic 
cities,  relate  to  the  worship  of  Perseus. 

Under  the  Romans. 


In  b.  c.  70  Sinope  was  taken  by  Lucullus,  and  some  of  its  coins,  from 
Severus  to  Gallienus,  are  dated  from  this  era.  It  was  colonized  by  Caesar, 
and  from  this  time  the  inscriptions  of  its  coins  are  usually  in  Latin, 
C.I.F.S.  C.I.  F.AV.S.  or  C.R.I.F.S.  C(olonia)  R(omana)  l(ulia)  F(elix) 
Au(gusta)  S(inope).  From  Augustus  to  Macrinus  the  coins  are  dated 
with  the  prefix  ANNO  from  an  era  commencing  B.  c.  45,  some  of  those, 
from  Augustus  to  Claudius,  having  in  addition  EX.  DD.  (Ex  decreto 
decurionum.)  Types — The  Dioskuri,  Serapis,  Tunny  fish,  etc. 


Timolaeum.  Autonomous  bronze. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


Age  of  Mithradates. 

TIMOA  Eagle  flying  above  fulrnen 
between  stars A]  .95 


f f a 
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King  op  Paphlagonia. 

Fylaemenes.  This  name  appears  to  have  been  the  hereditary  appella- 
tion of  the  Kings  of  Paphlagonia.  The  coins  reading  BAZIAEflZ  (1YAAI- 
MENOY  EYEPTETOY  belong  apparently  to  the  son  of  Nicomedes  H.  of 
Bithynia,  or  to  one  of  his  sons. 

Head  of  Herakles,  bare.  I Nike,  with  wreath  and  palm  . JE  -8 

Bull’s  head,  facing.  I Winged  caduceus JE  -65 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  op  Paphlagonia. 


Before  400 

400-300 

After  300 

Imperial 

Aboniteichos 

* 

JE 

Aegialus  (?) 

JE 

Amastris 

JR  JE 

JE 

Cromna 

M JE 

JE 

Gangra 

JE 

Germanicopolis 

JE 

N eoclau  diopolis 

JE 

Pompeiopolis 

JE 

Sebaste 

JE 

Sesamus 

JR  M 

Sinope 

At 

M 

JR  JE 

JE 

Timolaeum 

JE 

King  Pylaemenes 

JE 

BITHYNIA. 

On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  b.  c.  74,  Bithynia  was  constituted  a 
Boman  Province,  and  after  the  fall  of  Mithradates,  B.  c.  63,  Paphlagonia 
and  part  of  Pontus  were  incorporated  with  it.  Again,  in  B.  c.  7,  it  was 
further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
which  Pompey  had  bestowed  upon  the  descendants  of  Pylaemenes.  There 
are  Imperial  coins  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  with  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Procurator  (’ Ettltpottos ) or  Proconsul  (’Av0vtto.tos),  and  usually 
with  that  of  the  Province,  BI0YN I A,  in  the  nominative  case  across  the  field. 

The  right  of  coining  in  its  own  name  was  bestowed  upon  the  Koivov  of 
Bithynia  by  Hadrian,  probably  in  honour  of  Antinoxis,  who  was  born  in 
Bithynia. 

The  coins  of  this  Emperor,  having  on  the  reverse  the  front  of  a temple, 
and  reading  KOI  NON  B6I0YNIAC,  are  very  common,  and  must  have 
been  issued  in  enormous  quantities. 

Under  Hadrian  also  Bithynia  took  part  in  the  issue  of  silver  Imperial 
cistophori,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Nicomedia, 
inscribed  ROM(anorum)  S(enatus)  P(opulusque)  AVG(usto)1,  while  across 
the  field  are  the  words  COM.  BIT.  (Commune  Bithyniae). 


1 Head  by  some  ROM(ae)  SP(ei)  AVG(usto). 


APAMEIA — JBITII  YNIUM. 
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Apameia,  originally  Myrleia,  was  renamed  by  Prusias  I.,  king  of 
Bithynia  (b.  c.  228-180),  after  his  wife,  Apama. 

Autonomous  bronze  (i)  with  itiscr.  MYPAEA  or  MYPAEANflN,  of 
various  types : Head  of  Helios,  rev.  Horseman ; Head  of  Pallas,  rev. 
Lyre,  etc. ; circ.  B.  c.  200  and  later. 

‘(ii)  With  All AMEflN  THN  M YPAEANflN  or  AIIAMEnN  only.  Head 
of  Apollo,  rev.  Lyre  ; names  of  Roman  governors,  Em  T AIOY  riAniPlOY 
KAPBHNOZ,  Em  r AIOY  OYIBIOY  11ANZA,  and  dates  according  to  the 
Pontic  era  (297  B.  c.),  corresponding  with  the  years  B.  C.  66-60. 

(iii)  Colonial,  with  inscr.,  COL.  IVL.  CONCORD.  A VC.  APAM,  etc.,  or 
C.  I.  C.  A.  D.  D.  (decreto  Decurionum).  Imperial — Caligula  to  Gallienus. 
Types  numerous:  among  them  may  be  mentioned  APOLLINI  CLARI. 
and  DIANA  LVCIF.,  Apollo  Clarius,  Diana  Lucifera,  etc.  (Num.  Chron., 
v.  188 ; viii.  40  ; Z.  f.  N.,  vii.  21.) 

Astacus.  This  city,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  a gulf  of  the  same 
name,  was  from  early  times,  down  to  its  destruction  by  Lysimachus,  a 
place  of  considerable  maritime  importance.  Its  coinage,  however,  is 
limited  in  extent,  and  belongs  altogether  to  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  About 
B.  c.  439  the  Athenians  founded  a colony  at  Astacus.  The  type  of  its 
coins,  the  da-raicos,  Crayfish  or  Lobster,  contains  a play  upon  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  refers  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  numbers  of  these 
creatures  which  were  found  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  gulf.  (J.  Six, 
Be  Goryone , p.  40.) 


Circ.  b.  c.  500-439.  Persic  Standard. 

Lobster  or  crayfish.  Incuse  square.  AS  Female  head  of 

(Millingen,  Recueil,  PL  III.  15.)  archaic  style.  Symbol  : Swastika  . 

At  77  grs. 

Circ.  B.  c.  439. 


AS  Lobster  or  crayfish.  Incuse  square.  Female  head  of  transi- 
tional style  . . . ; At  77  grs. 

Lobster,  holding  shell  in  claws.  Id At  33  grs. 

When,  in  b.c.  264,  Nicomedia  was  founded  by  Nicomedes  I.,  he  settled 
there  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  city  of  Astacus. 

Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis  struck  no  money  before  Roman  times. 
Autonomous  IE  under  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  BI0YNIEHN,  Head  of  Dionysos, 
rev.  Em  TAIOY  riAniPlOY  KAPBnNOZ,  PfiMH.  Roma  seated.  Date 
AKZ,  224  of  the  Pontic  era=B.  c.  74. 

Imperial  — Claudius  to  Gallienus.  Itiscr.,  KAAYAIOTIOAEITnN, 
AAPIANflN  KAAYAI OTTOAeiTnN,  etc.  This  town  was  the  birth-place 
of  Antinoiis,  and  medallions  were  struck  there  in  his  honour,  reading 
ANTINOON  OEON  H nATPIS,  rev.  AAPI ANflN  BIOYNIEHN.  From 
the  time  of  Antoninus  to  that  of  Gallienus  the  usual  inscription  is 
AAPIANnN  Bl0YNl€flN.  Types  various.  Among  the  more  interesting 
are : Aphrodite  seated  on  a seahorse  ; Antinoiis-Hermes,  holding  pedum 
and  with  a bull  beside  him,  a tall  plant  in  front,  and  a star  over  his  head  ; 
Aphrodite  and  Eros ; Hygieia ; Hermes  ; Tyche  ; etc. 
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Caesareia-Germanica,  a port  in  Bithynia,  site  unknown,  founded  or 
renamed  by  Germanicus.  Imperial — Germanicus  to  Valerian,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable: — Germanicus,  TEPMANIKOI 
KAIZAP  KTIZTHZ,  rev.  KAIZAPEIA  TEPM  AN  IK  H,  City  wall  with  gate- 
way ; (Ann.  de  Nnm .,  1882,  p.  106);  Titus,  rev.  KAIXA,  City  wall  with 
gateway,  around,  Ell  I M.  SAAOYIAHNOY  ASriPHNA  ANOY.,  wrongly 
attributed  by  Borrell  to  Clitae  (Num.  C/iron.,  v.  192) ; with  regard  to 
Asprenas,  the  cognomen  of  M.  Salvidienus,  see  Annali,  1861,  140 ; Sept. 
Severus,  rev.  KAICAP6IAC  TCPMANIKHC,  Distyle  temple  seen  in  front 
from  above,  beside  it,  a circular  port  within  which  is  a galley  ; beneath,  a 
recumbent  bull.  Other  types — Serpent  coiled;  Asklepios;  Artemis; 
Zeus  ; Serapis  ; Aphrodite ; Apollo ; galley  under  sail,  etc.  The  coins  of 
this  town  have  been  hitherto  confounded  with  those  of  Caesareia- 
Germanicia  in  Commagene,  which  read  KAICAPCuuN  TEPMANlKEuuN 
KOM.,  but  never  KAICAPEIAC  rEPMANlKHC. 


Calchedon,  a Megarian  colony  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus 
opposite  Byzantium,  was  always  intimately  connected  with  that  city. 
The  coins  of  the  two  places  (the  earliest  of  Calchedon  excepted)  differ 
only  in  one  respect,  viz.  that  the  Bull  on  the  money  of  Byzantium  stands 
upon  a dolphin,  while  at  Calchedon  he  stands  upon  an  ear  of  corn. 
The  silver  coinage  of  Calchedon  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century,  B.  c. 

Attic  Standard. 


Bearded  male  head,  hair  short.  K A AX  in  the  four  quarters  of  a radiate 

wheel At  Drachm. 

Young  male  head,  laureate.  Id.  or  K-A-A  and  ivy  leaf  in  the 

four  quarters  of  awheel  At  | Drachm. 

These  coins  may  be  compared  with  the  contemporaneous  silver  coin- 
age of  Mesembria  (another  Megarian  colony)  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  p.  237. 

Persic  Standard.  Circ . b.  c.  400-350. 


KAAX  Bull  on  ear  of  corn. 


Incuse  square,  quartered;  ‘mill-sail’ 
pattern  ....  At  Dr.  80  grs. 


Phoenician  Standard.  Circ.  B.  c.  350—280. 

Similar  types,  usually  with  adjunct  symbols,  letters,  etc.  Tetradr. 
230  grs.  Drachm  55  grs.  Tetrobol  38  grs.  Diobol  16  grs. 


Phoenician  and  Attic  Denominations.  Circ.  B.  c.  280—270  (?). 


Head  of  Demeter,  veiled,  as  on  con- 
temporary coins  of  Byzantium. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXVI.  6.) 
Id. 

Head  of  Alexander,  with  Ammon’s 
horn,  as  on  coins  of  Lysimachus. 

(Num.  Chron.,  v.  190.) 


KAAX  Apollo  naked,  seated  on  om- 
phalos ...  At  Tetradr.  2 1 5 grs. 

Id.  . . .At  Attic  octobol  (?)  82  grs. 

K AAX AAONinN  Pallas  Nikephoros 
seated  At  Attic  tetradr.  and  drachm. 


Heads  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  jugate. 
• Head  of  Apollo. 


K AAX  AAONlflN  Lyre  . '.  A)  11 
„ Tripod  . A!  -8 


CAES  ARM  A-  GERMANIC  A—  CIUS. 
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Calchedon  was  absorbed,  circ.  B.  C.  27°>  iQto  ^he  kingdom  of  Nico- 
medes  I.  of  Bithynia.  At  a later  period  tetradrachms  of  the  Lysima- 
cbian  type  were  issued  there  (Muller,  lysim .,  376-380).  ^he  i' e 1X1  aining 
coins  are  all  of  Imperial  times , Plotina  to  Tranquillina.  The  following 
are  the  most  noteworthy  types-.  ANTINOOC  HPHC,  Bust  of  Antinous,  rev. 
KAAXAAONIOIC  I TinflN,  Antinoiis  riding  on  a flying  griffin  (. M medallion). 
The  word  aved^Ke  is  to  be  understood  before  the  dative  in  this  inscription. 

The  type  of  this  coin  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  another 
Calchedonian  type  very  frequent  on  Imperial  coins,  that  of  Apollo  riding 
on  a flying  swan. 

Cius,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  Propontis,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  city,  was,  according  to  Mela,  the  most  convenient  emporium  for 
Phrygia.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kios  or  by  Hylas,  Argonauts 
and  companions  of  Herakles.  On  some  of  the  coins  Herakles  is  himself 
called  KTICTHC. 

There  are  no  early  coins  of  this  town,  its  first  issues  dating  from  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  All  the  gold  staters  known  come  from  the 
Sidon  hoard,  which  appears  to  have  been  buried  either  about  B.  C.  308, 
Rev.  Num.,  1865,  8,  or  about  b.  c.  288,  if  the  dates  upon  the  gold  coins  of 
Ace  in  the  same  hoard  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  Seleucid  era. 


Circ.  B.  c.  330-300. 


Fig.  267. 


Head  of  Apollo.  (Fig.  267.) 
Id.  Beneath,  KIA. 


Prow  and  magistrate’s  name  ATAZI- 
KAHZ,  AI~NnNl  AHZ,  IEPOKAHZ, 
riPO^ENOZ,  etc.  . . K Stater. 

Id.  Magistrates  AOHNOAHPOZ, 
BAKXEYZ,AAZKYAEnN,AHMH- 
TPIOZ,  EYMENHZ,  HTEZTPA- 
TOZ,  KAPINOZ,  KTHZDN,  Ml- 
AHTOZ,  NIKAZ,  NlKITOZ,  110- 
ZEI  AflNlOZ,  noziz,  riPOZE- 
NOZ,  ZnZANAPOZ,  ZHZITE- 
NHZ,  TEIZANAPOZ,  etc.  . . . 

At  Persic  drachm  81  grs. 

At  | Drachm  40  grs. 

At  j Drachm  20  grs. 


Young  male  head,  in  Persian  headdress, 
as  on  coins  of  Amastris. 

Id. 


Kl  ANHN  Club  and  bow  in  case  A3  • 75 

KIA  Kantharos,  grapes,  and  ear  of 
•corn A]  .65 
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After  circ.  b.  c.  200. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Bithynia  the  silver  coinage 
ceases,  hut  when  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  took  the  town  and  presented  it  to 
Prusias  I.,  it  received  from  him  the  name  of  Prusias  ad  Mare,  and  struck 
bronze  coins,  reading  nPOYZIEHN  THN  I1P0Z  OAAAZZHI.  Types 
various.  At  a still  later  period,  about  the  time  of  Mithradates,  coins 
were  struck  there  in  the  names  of  two  Queens : Musa,  daughter  of 
Orsobaris,  BAZIAIZZHZ  MOYZHZ  OPZOBAPI OZ  and  Oradaltis,  daughter 
of  an  equally  unknown  king,  Lycomedes,  HPAAAATIAOZ  BAZIAEHZ 
AYKOMHAOY  OYrATPOZ  ; rev.  riPOYZIEflN  RPOZ  OAAAZZHI. 

Under  Roman  rule. 

Under  the  Romans  Cius  recovered  its  original  name,  and  Imperial 
coins  are  known  from  Claudius  to  Gallienus,  among  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  ANTlNOfll  HPHI,  rev.  Kl ANIOIC  ANGOHKGN  M 
medallion:  HPAKA60YC  KTICTOY  KIANnN.  On  a coin  of  Severus  is 
the  remarkable  inscr.,  C6YHP0Y  BACIAGYONTOC  0 KOCMOC  GYTYXGI 
MAKAPIOI  KIANOI.  Other  types — Youth  Hylas,  holding  bucket  from 
which  water  flows  (cf.  Strab.,  564).  Youth  Kios,  seated  on  rock  adjusting 
his  sandal. 

Claudiopolis.  See  Bithynium. 

Creteia  - Flaviopolis.  Inscr.,  KPHTIEflN  ^AAOYlOTTOAITnN  or 
KPHT6IA  OAAOYIOTTOAIC,  or  ctAABIOrTOAIC.  Impoerial — Antoninus  to 
Gallienus.  Types  various.  Among  them  the  most  important  is  the  River- 
god  BIAA60C,  clearly  identical  with  the  river  Bl AAAI OC,  which  occurs 
on  the  coins  of  Tium.  (Berl.  Bldtt.,  v.  1 6.)  Of  this  town  there  is  a dedi- 
catory coin  reading  APXI6P6YC  AN6OHK6  (Mion.,  Sup.,  v.  32). 

Dia,  on  the  Euxine,  west  of  Heracleia  Pontica,  in  Bithynia. 

Autonomous  bronze  of  the  first  century  B.  c. 

Head  of  Zeus.  | AIAZ  Eagle  on  fulmen  . . . A1 -8 

Imperial — Augustus  only.  Inscr.,  AlANflN.  Magistrate’s  name  in 
wreath  (Brit.  Mus.). 

Gordium.  See  Iuliopolis. 

Hadriani  and  Hadrianothera.  See  under  Mysia. 

Hadrianopolis  (?).  Imperial— Hadrian,  Antinoiis,  and  Sev.  Alex.,  etc. 
Inscr.,  AAPIANOnOAGITnN.  Magistrates’  names  sometimes  with  title 
Strategos. 

Across  the  field  of  the  coins  sometimes — CGB. 

This  is  not  altogether  a satisfactory  attribution,  as  it  transgresses  the 
rule  laid  down  by  M.  Waddington,  with  regard  to  the  non-occurrence  of 
local  magistrates’  names  outside  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Province  of 
Asia.  (See  p.  432,  note.) 

Heracleia  Pontica.  This  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  eastern 
Bithynia,  attained  to  its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  under  its  tyrants  Clearchus  (b.  c.  3(<H-353)>  Timotheus, 


CRETEIA-FLA  VIOE  0 LIS— HER  AC  LEI  A. 
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and  Dionysius.  It  is  possible  that  in  early  times  Heracleia  may  have 
been  one  of  the  mints  which  issued  hectae  of  electrum,  for  the  head 
of  Herakles  on  some  of  these  closely  resembles  that  which  occurs  on  the 
earliest  silver  money  of  the  town.  The  standard  in  use  at  Heracleia  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Sinope,  and  is  identical  with  the  Aeginetic  in  weight, 
though  perhaps  not  of  the  same  origin.  For  lists  of  the  coins,  see  Six,  in 
Num.  Ckron .,  1885,  p.  51 ; Bompois,  Rev.  Arch.,  N.  S.  xxxvii.  p.  116;  and 
Imhoof,  Z.  f.  N,  vii.  31. 


Circ.  b.  c.  415-394. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles  in  lion’s 
skin. 


HPAKAEIA  in  flat  incuse  square,  con- 
taining a small  quadripartite  square, 
within  which  sometimes  A A?  or 
A A M,  magistrate’s  name  . . . . 

At  Triobol  44  grs.,  Diobol  28  grs., 
Obol  14  grs.,  and  i Obol  6 grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  394-353. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles  in  lion’s 
skin;  beneath,  club. 

Id. 

Id. 

HPAK  Head  of  city  - nymph,  in 
turreted  stephanos. 


HPAKAEIA  Butting  bull;  in  field,  some- 
times symbols  or  letters  .... 

At  Dr.  76  grs. 
HPAKAEIA  Club  . At  1^  Ob.  18  grs. 
HPAK  Forepart  of  rushing  bull  . . 

At  1^  Ob.  18  grs. 
K (for  Clearclius?)  Bow  in  case,  and 
dub  ....  At  Diob.  and  Obol.  • 


Time  of  the  tyrant  Satyrus.  b.  c.  353-347. 


Head  of  young  Herakles,  1.,  in  lion’s 
skin  ; club  sometimes  beneath. 


HPAKAEIA  Head  of  city  - nymph,  of 
finest  style,  in  turreted  stephanos 

At  Stater  18 1 grs. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVIII.  22.I 
HPAKAEIA  Id.  At  Drachm  84  grs, 

HPAK”™  Id'  ’ ‘ • At  Tetrob. 

Id At  Diob. 

Head  of  city At  Obol. 

ClJarXus^bu^with  ^1<?b°1]  attnbuted  to  Satyrus,  similar  to  that  of 
Clearchus,  but  with  S m place  of  K on  the  reverse.  {Zeit.f.  Num.,  vii. 


Id. 

Jd. 

Id. 

Id.,  facing. 


Timotheus  and  Dionysius,  b.  c.  347-338. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned, 
with  thyrsos  at  shoulder. 

Id. 


TIMOOEOY  AIONYIIOY  Herakles 

erecting  trophy  . At  Stater  1 so  rrrs 

TIMOOEOY  AIONYZIOY  Id 

At  Iriob.  38  grs. 
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Dionysius  alone,  b.  c.  338-306. 


Fig.  268. 


Coins  similar  to  the  above,  but  without  the  name  of  Timotheus. 
Staters,  Drachms,  and  Triobols.  (Fig.  268.) 


Clearchus  II.  and  Oxathres.  b.  c.  306-302. 

Dionysius  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  his  two  sons  Clearchus  and 
Oxathres,  who  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother  Amastris. 
To  their  time  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  following. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos,  as  above.  HPAKAEHTAN  Herakles  standing 
( Num . Chron.,  1885,  p.  59.)  facing,  leaning  on  club,  and  crowned 

by  Nike  ...  At  Stater  149  grs. 


Time  of  Lysimachus.  b.  c.  302-281. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  HP  AK  AEflT  AN  Dionysos  seated, hold- 
ing kantkaros  and  thyrsos  .... 

At  Stater  152  grs. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIX.  26.)  HPAKAEHTAN  Dionysos  seated, hold- 
ing kantharos  and  thyrsos,  bound  with 
ivy  . . At  Attic  tetradr.  254  grs. 

These  two  coins  are  conjecturally  attributed  by  Imhoof  ( Akarnania , 
p.  103)  to  the  town  of  Heracleia  in  Acarnania,  as  are  also  the  bronze 
coins  with  the  running  Lion  on  the  reverse,  and  some  silver  pieces  of 
Corcyra,  bearing  the  monogram  hP.  See  B.  M.  Cat.,  Thessaly  to  Aetolia, 
P-  137- 


Head  of  young  Herakles,  facing.  Nike,  naked  to  waist,  kneeling  on  a 

(Zeit.  f.  Num.,  vii.  PI.  I.  13.)  club,  and  tracing  the  last  letter  of  the 

word  HPAKAEI A 

At  Phoenician  didr.  104  grs. 

From  this  time  until  the  Roman  conquest  no  silver  coins  are  known. 

The  autonomous  bronze  coins  with  HPAK AEjQTAN,  obv.  Head  of  young 
Herakles,  rev.  Running  Lion,  Club  and  Bow  in  case,  Table  with  Hera- 
kleian  symbols,  Herakles  and  Lion,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  time 
of  Lysimachus  and  later. 

Imperial  times — Nero  to  Saloninus.  Medallions,  inscr.,  TON  KTICTAN, 
Bust  of  Herakles,  rev.  HPAKA€HTAN  6N  TTONTn  or  MATPOC  AT10I- 


gormum-iuliopolis— nicomedia. 
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KHN  TTOAEnN,  Herakles  leading  chained  Kerberos;  Zeus  enthroned 
between  two  rocumbent  figures;  statue  of  Herakles  enthroned^  jh  a 
theatre,  etc.  Large,  middle  and  small  JE  inscr.,  HPAK A€nTAN  or  HPA- 
KAHAC  £N  TTONTn,  etc.  Types  various,  and  usually  referring  to  the 
labours  of  Herakles.  Magistrates’  names,  with  title  of  Proconsul  added. 
Concerning  the  title  NenKOPOC  on  coins,  possibly  of  this  town,  see 
Eckhel,  ii.  420. 


Iuliopolis,  the  ancient  Gordimn,  an  inland  city,  properly  speaking,  in 
Galatia,  but  usually  included  by  geographical  writers  in  Bithynia. 

JR  Obol  inscr.,  rOPAI  ANnN  (Borrell.  Num.  Chron.,  viii.  27). 

M Imperial  times — Caracalla  and  Geta,  I OYAI  OFFOAEITnN.  Types 
various,  Head  of  Men  ; Head  of  Serapis,  etc. 


Nicaea  was  built  by  Antigonus,  circ.  B.C.  31 6,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ancore,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ascania ; it  was  renamed  Nicaea  by 
Lysimachus,  after  which  it  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bithynia.  There  are  no  coins  before  the  period  of  the 
Boman  dominion. 

Autonomous  bronze  of  the  Proconsuls  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  dated  BKZ  and 
AKZ  of  the  era  of  Bosporus  and  Pontus=B.c  7 6 and  74,  and  C.  Yibius 
Pansa  £AZ=b.c.  63j  the  latter  with  the  head  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Quietus.  Inscr.,  NlKAIEflN  or  NIKAEIZ,  etc. 
Honorific  titles — TTPHTOI  TTONT.  KAI  BIO.;  TTP-ftTOI  THZ  EFTAPXEIAZ; 
APIZTOI  METIZTOI,  EYCeBeiC  €Yr€N£IC,  etc.  Magistrate— AN  OY- 
TTATOZ  TTATPnN.  Remarkable  types  or  inscriptions  — ZEYZ  MHAIOZ; 
AIOZ  ATOPAIOY ; AIOZ  AITAIOY;  OMHPOC;  TTYO  ATOPHC  ; irfTTAPXOC; 
AIONYCON  KTICTHN  ; OHC6A  ; AA6ZAN APON  ; ACK AHT7ID.  CHTHPI  ; 
YreiA  KAI  ACKAHnin;  0£  A YreiA;  oen  T€A£C<t>OPn ; 0€A  AHMHT; 
ArAOH  TYXH  ; Kivers  CATAPIC  and  TEYAOZ,  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  240) ; 
ITTTT ON  BPOTOnOAA  NiKAienN,  Divinity  riding  on  a horse  whose 
right  foreleg  is  formed  like  a human  arm,  which  grasps  the  serpent-staff, 
and  whose  left  foreleg  ends  in  a human  foot,  the  tail  of  the  monster  is  a 
serpent;  this  curious  type  has  never  been  explained;  KOMOAOY  BACI- 
A6Y0NT0C  0 KOCMOC  €YTYX€I;  PnMAIHN  NIKHN  NIKAI6IC,  etc. 

The  following  are  among  the  games  mentioned  on  Nicaean  coins  : — 
ACKAHneiA,  AIONYCIA  FfYOIA,  ICOM[IA]  nYOIA,  (?  ICOnYOIA)  ATH- 
N€C  I € PO I , AYrOY[CT£IAj,  C£OYHP€IA  <t>l  AA  AEA<t>€l  A,  KOMOAEIA, 
K£NAP€C€IA,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  between  Nicaea  and  Byzantium,  Cyzicus,  and  Hadriani. 


Nicomedia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Astacus  near  its  head, 
received  its  name  from  its  founder  Nicomedes  I.  of  Bithynia.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  Bithynian  kingdom  and  the  residence  of  the  king. 
Under  the  Homans  autonomous  bronze  coins  were  struck  at  Nicomedia 
in  the  names  of  the  Proconsuls,  C.  Yibius  Pansa  and  Thorius  Flaccus, 
with  Pontic  dates  AKZ,  BA Z and  EAZ  = B.c.  74,  66,  and  63. 

Imperial  — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  N I KOMHASflN  AIC  or 
TPIC  NenKOPflN  ; NIKOMHA6IAC,  etc.;  usually  with  name  of  the 
Proconsul,  often  with  addition  of  title,  TTATPflN,  as  at  Nicaea. 

Remarkable  types  and  inscriptions—  MHTPOTTO Al C KAI  TTPHTH  B£IOY- 
NIAC  KAI  T70NT0Y;  TTPfiTH  BIO.  KAI  TL  PflMHN  MHTPOfTOAl N ; 
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O€0C  OAY MTFIOC  ; CTOAOC,  a naked  male  figure  with  a prow  at  his 
feet  and  holding  a rudder.  Games— AHMHTP£|  A AKTIA  T7YOIA  ANTH 
NINIANA,  C£BHP6I  A M6TAAA,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Amasia  Ponti,  Laodiceia  Phryg.,  Pergamum  Mys., 
and  Smyrna  Ion. 

Olbia.  This  name  appears  to  have  once  been  borne  by  the  town  of 
Astacus,  but  the  coins  reading  OABIOnOAl TenN,  obv.  Head  of  Zeus, 
rev.  Sceptre  (first  cent,  b.c.),  belong  to  some  other  city  of  the  same  name! 

Frusias  ad  mare.  See  Cius. 

Frusa  ad  Olympum,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Olympus.  Auto- 
nomous of  Roman  times  and  Imperial — Nero  to  Gallienus.  Inscr., 
TIPOYCAenN,  TTPOYCAenN  T7.  OAY MTTfl  or  TTPOYCA€IC.  Remarkable 
types — Zeus  seated,  rTP0YCA6flN  AIA  OAYMTTION  ; Andromeda  chained 
to  rock ; Ajax  falling  on  his  sword  ; The  god  Men  seated  sideways 
on  feeding  horse ; Aphrodite  between  two  sea-horses ; Asklepios  ; Hy- 
gieia  ; Telesphoros  ; River  god  ; etc.,  etc. 

Coins  sometimes  dated  according  to  the  Pontic  era,  b.c.  29  7. 

Frusias  ad  Hypium,  on  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hypius. 
Autonomous  of  Roman  times  and  Imperial — Vespasian  to  Gallienus. 
Inscr.,  TTPOYCieflN  FTPOC  Ynm, TIPOYCI 61 C,  etc.  Types—  YT7I0C,  River 
Hypius  recumbent ; Herakles  contending  with  the  Hydra,  etc.  Title 
sometimes  MHTP(o7toAis). 

Timaea(?).  Autonomous  bronze  of  Imperial  times.  Obv.  Altar  between 
two  vases  ; rev.  TIMAIEHN,  forepart  of  ass  (cf.  Mion.,  Sup.,  v.  p.  256). 

Tium  stood  on  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Billaeus,  between  Amastris  and  Heracleia.  Autonomous  of 
Imperial  times  and  Imperial — Vespasian  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  TIANflN. 
Remarkable  types  or  inscriptions  — Z£YC  CYPTAZTHZ;  ANTINO.QI  HPfll 
HANOI  ; T£IOC,  Bust  of  the  Oekist;  BIAAAIOC  — CAPAfl,  River-gods 
Billaeus  and  Sardo  with  Dionysos  between  them  ; ACKAHT7I0C  or  TON 
CGTHPA,  Asklepian  types;  AIONYCOC  KTICTHC,  Dionysos;  N6M6CIC 
(Zeil.f.  Num.,  i.  137),  Aphrodite  and  Eros  ; Poseidon,  etc. 


KINGS  OF  BITHYNIA. 

The  kings  of  Bithynia  of  whom  coins  are  known  are  the  following — 

Nicomedes  I.  B.  C.  278-250.  At  Tetradr.  (Eckhel,  ii.  p.  439 ; cf. 
Imhoof,  Mon.  Or.,  p.  146)  BAZIAEHZ  NIKOMHAOY,  Bithynia  seated, 
holding  two  spears  and  parazonium,  before  her  a shield,  behind  her  a 
tree;  in  field,  Nike  (Vienna  Cabinet).  At  Drachm  (Brit.  Mus.,  Num.  Chron ., 
vi.  p.  126). 


KINGS  OF  BITIIYNIA. 
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Ziaelas,  son  of  Nicomedes,  B.C,  250-228.  IE  BAZIAEflZ  IIAHAA, 
rev.  Trophy  ( Zeit.f  Num .,  iii.  220). 

Prusias  I.,  son  of  Ziaelas,  b.c.  228-180.  Silver  and  bronze  coins. 

Head  of  king,  diademed.  BAZIAEflZ  riPOYZlOY  Zeus  stand- 

(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXXVI.  7.)  ing,  resting  on  sceptre,  and  holding 

wreath.  In  field,  fulmen  . 41  Tetradr. 

Frusias  II.  B.c.  180-149.  Tetradrachms,  distinguishable  from  those  of 
Prusias  I.  by  the  king’s  porti-ait,  the  diadem  being  winged  on  the  coins  of 
Prusias  II.  The  reverse  type  is  the  same,  but  an  eagle  stands  on  the 
fulmen  in  the  field.  There  are  also  bronze  coins. 


Head  of  Prusias  II. 


BAZIAEHZ  riPOYSlOY  Herakles 
standing 45  ■ 7 


The  following  types  cannot  be  attributed  with  certainty,  but  may  be 
preferably  assigned  to  the  second  Prusias. 


Head  of  Pallas.  (Z.f.  N.,  i„  13,8.) 
Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Hermes. 

Id. 


BAZIAEHZ  nPOYXIOY  Nike  hold- 
ing aplustre  and  trophy-stand  A5  1-05 
BAZIAEflZ  nPOYZl  OYWingedPallas 
(Num.  Zeit.,  iii.  PI.  V.  4.)  A5  1-05 
BAZIAEflZ  riPOYXIOY  Centaur 
Cheiron  playing  lyre  . . . 45-85 

BAZIAEflZ  ‘ nPOVZlOY  Lyre,  or 

quiver  and  bow 45  -7 

BAZI  AEflZ  nPOYZlOY  Hermes 

standing  45  1-5 
„ Caduceus  . 

IE  -55 

Gold  staters  and  silver 
era,  commencing  B.c.  297, 
soon  after  his  accession. 

BAZI  AEHZ  EnicDANOYZ  NlKO- 

MHAOY  Zeus  standing  as  before  . 

At  Tetradr. 


Nicomedes  II.  (Epiphanes).  B.c.  149-91 
tetradrachms  dated  according  to  the  Pontic 
introduced  into  Bithynia  by  Nicomedes  II. 


Head  of  King  diademed. 


Also  bronze  coins  (Imhoof,  Choice.,  PI.  III.  97). 


Fig.  269. 
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Nicomedes  III.  (Philopator).  B.c.  91-74.  Tetradrachms  similar  to 
those  of  Nicomedes  II.,  but  easily  distinguishable  by  their  dates  and  ruder 
execution  (Fig.  269).  Inscr.,  BAZIAEHZ  Em^ANOYZ  NlKOMHAOY. 
The  head  on  these  coins  is  probably  that  of  Nicomedes  II. 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Bithtnia. 


Before  b.c.  400 

b.c.  400- 

-278 

b.c.  278-74 

After  B.c.  74 
and  Imperial 

K oiviv  of  Bithynia 

JE 

A pameia-Myrleia 

JE 

m 

Astacua 

M 

Bithynium  = Claudiopolis 

• • • 

JE 

Caesareia-Germanica 

JE 

Calchedon 

M 

A t 

JE 

JE 

Cius  = Prusias  ad  mare 

S M 

m 

JE 

JE 

Creteia = Flaviopolis 

JE 

Dia 

JE 

JE 

Gordium = Iuliopolis 

• . • 

mm 

JE 

Hadrianopolis  (?) 

• • . 

* • * 

« • • 

JE 

Heracleia 

EL(?)ZEi 

m 

JE 

JE 

JE 

Nieaea 

JE 

Nicomedia 

JE 

Prusa  ad  Olympum 

• • • 

JE 

Prusias  ad  Hypium 

JE 

Timaea  (?) 

JE 

Tium 

JE 

Kings  of  Bithynia 

... 

... 

JR,  JE 

MYSIA. 

Abbaeti.  This  people  occupied  the  parts  about  Ancyra  and  Synaus 
(Waddington,  Rev.  Nuin.,  1851,  p.  230,  also  Boeckh  C.I.  G.,  3849).  Auto- 
nomous bronze  only. 

Second  century , B.  c.  (?). 

MYZnN  ABBAITflN  Fulmen  in 

wreath  rE  -75 
„ „ Club  and 

lion’s  skin,  in  wreath  . . . JE  -65 

MYZflN  ABBAITflN  Bipenuis,  in 
wreath . * 7E  >55 

Adramyteum.  A flourishing  seaport  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Adra- 
myteum,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Adramys,  brother  of  Croesus. 
Cistophori  with  AAPA  in  monogram  and  autonomous  drachms  (45  grs.) 
of  the  cistophoric  standard. 


Head  01  Z-eus. 
Head  of  Herakles. 
Female  head. 


ABB AETI— APOLLON IA  AD  RHYNDACUM. 
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BRONZE.  Fourth  century , B.  c. 

Head  of  Zeus.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Chr.,  p.  2 46.)  | AAPA  Forepart  of  Hippocamp  M .65 

Cf.  also  coins  of  this  type  with  the  legends  IOAAEHN  or  10 AAA, 
OPONTA,  and  OHBA,  Imhoof,  l.c. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


After  b.  c.  300. 

Cornucopiae  between  pilei  of  Dioskuri  . 

JE 


Head  of  Zeus. 


Silver.  Second  century , b.  c. 

AAPAMYTHNflN  Eagle  on  fulmen  . 

M Dr.  45  grs. 


Imperial — Hadrian  to  Gallienus.  Magistrates,  Strategos  and  Gramma- 
teus.  Types  various,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  OHBH  AAPAMY- 
THNnN,  Head  of  the  city  Thebe  Hypoplacia,  which  belonged  to  Adramy- 
teum;  also  dedicatory  medallion  of  Antinoiis,  ANTINOOC  IAKXQC. 
erecioc  AN€OH[*e]  AAPAMYTHNnN  (Eckhel,vi.  530).  Alliance  coins 
with  Ephesus,  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum,  Mytilene,  and  Pergamum. 

Antandrus,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Adramytian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Aspaneus,  an  offset  of  Mount  Ida. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350—300. 


Female  bead,  bound  with  crossed  cord. 

Forepart  of  lion. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


Incuse  square.  ANT  AN  Goat  before 
pine  tree  . At  57,  41,  and  18  grs. 

Lion’s  head At  29  grs. 

ANT  AN  Lion’s  head  . M size  -75 


Imperial  — Titus  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  ANT  AN  APIflN.  Types — 

Asklepios ; Apollo  ; and  Artemis  of  Astyra,  a small  place  between  Antan- 
drus and  Adramyteum,  where  was  a celebrated  temple  of  Artemis  (Strab., 
613).  The  figure  on  the  coins  resembles  Artemis  Ephesia.  Inscr.,  APT€- 
MIC  ACTYPHN.  or  ACTYPHNH  ANTANAPI  [Z.f.  K,  vii.  PI.  I.  14). 


Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum.  This  city  stood  on  a small  island  or  pro- 
montory on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the 
Khyndacus  flows  before  emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis.  The  town  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  J.  Six  ( De  Gorgone,  1885,  p.  39) 
has  advanced  some  excellent  reasons  for  attributing  to  this  Apollonia 
the  following  series  of  silver  coins  which,  on  account  of  the  adjunct 
symbol  which  they  bear,  had  been  assigned  by  Imhoof  [Mon.  Gr.,  p.  232) 
to  the  not  far  distant  city  of  Astacus  in  Bithynia. 


Circ.  b.  c.  450. 


Anchor  and  lobster,  or  crayfish. 


Swastika,  in  incuse  of  the  same  form  . 

At  64-58  grs. 
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Circ.  B.  c. 

Anchor  and  lobster,  usually  with  letter 

A. 

A PO  A A.QN  [iarir]  Similar. 


400-330. 

Gorgoneion,  in  concave  field  . . . . 

At  58-50  grs. 

Id.  (Imhoof.,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  234.) . 

At  no  grs.  (?). 


Fig.  270. 


Head  of  Apollo,  hair  rolled.  (Fig.  270.) 

Gorgoneion. 

Head  of  Apollo,  facing. 

Head  of  Apollo,  r.,  laureate. 

Head  of  Apollo,  r.,  laureate. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  236.) 


A Anchor  and  lobster.  Various  magis- 
trates’ names  . . At  260-225  grs. 

A Anchor  and  lobster.  Magistrates’ 

names At  44  grs. 

A Id At  20  grs. 

A Id At  19  grs. 

A Anchor  and  lobster,  and  legend 
X AAK  1 1 1 = yaXKou  0/ 3oAo!  rpeis  . , 

AS  Size,  -5  Wt.  30  grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  330-283,  or  later. 


Apollo,  seated  on  omphalos. 

Apollo,  standing  facing,  holding  long 
branch. 


A Anchor  and  lobster.  Magistrates’ 

names AS  Size  -65 

A Anchor A)  Size  -55 


Imperial,  with  or  without  names  of  Emperors — Domitian  to  Gallienus. 
Inscr.,  ATTOAAnNl ATflN  TTPOC  PYNAAKfl,  often  abbreviated.  Magis- 
trate, Strategos.  Principal  types  — Apollo  standing  before  tree  round 
which  the  dying  Python  is  coiled;  River-god  Rhyndacus,  with  inscr., 
PYNAAKOC  ; Statue  of  Apollo  with  arm  extended  over  column. 


Assus.  On  the  north  coast  of  the  Adramytian  gulf.  Autonomous 


silver  and  bronze. 

Circ.  b.  c.  400 

Head  of  Pallas,  helmet  adorned  with 
flying  griffin. 

(Formerly  in  the  Whittall  collection, 
cast  in  B.  M.) 

Female  head. 

Head  of  Pallas,  in  laureate  helmet. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


300,  and  later. 

A££IO[N  Incuse  square.  Archaic 
simulacrum  of  standing  divinity  to  r., 
with  fore-arms  extended  and  fillets 

hanging  from  her  hands 

At  Tetradr.  Wt.  (?) 

Bull’s  head,  facing  . . . At  78  grs. 

A££ION  Bull’s  head,  facing  At  45  grs. 

A?? I Griffin  . . A1  Size  *85—45 


ASS  US — CYZICUS. 


Also  tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  Nos.  928-31.  Symbol , 
Griffin). 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Severus  Alexander.  Inker.,  AZSIflN.  Sometimes 
with  names  of  Strate^i.  Types — Zeus,  Asklepios,  Altar  of  Asklepios,  etc. 
Alliance  coin  with  Pionia. 


Atarneus,  on  the  Mysian  coast,  nearly  opposite  Mytilene.  Autonomous 
bronze  coins  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  and  later. 


Head  of  Apollo.  (ATum.  Chron.,  iii.  97.) 


A TAP  Forepart  of  horse;  above, 
coiled  serpent  . . , > . -65 


Also  tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  No.  932). 


Roman  times— Proconsul  Cn.  Asinius,B.c.  79-76.  (Waddington,  Pastes , 


P-  45-) 

Forepart  of  horse;  above, coiled  serpent. 


ASlNlOY  ANOYIIATOY  PHMAinN 

Caduceus M -6 


Attaea  placed  by  Strabo  (607)  between  Heracleia  and  Atarneus. 
Autonomous  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial — Augustus  to  Geta.  Inscr., 
ATTAITnN  or  ATTA6ITHN.  Types — I6P0C  AHMOC;  l£PA  CYNKAH- 
TOC;  TYXH  TTOAenC  ; River-god;  Eagle  holding  wreath;  Asklepios; 
Aphrodite.  Magistrates,  Anthypatos,  P.  Metilius  Secundus  and  C.  Antius 
Quadratus,  temp.  Trajan.  Local  Magistrates,  Archon,  Strategos.  Alli- 
ance coins  with  Ephesus,  temp.  Caracalla. 


Cisthene.  Nd*th  of  Atarneus.  Autonomous  bronze,  second  century 
b.c.  Inscr.,  KIS,  KISOH  or  KISOA.  Veiled  head  of  Demeter,  rev. 
Horseman.  ( Num . Chron.,  vi.  149.) 

Cyzicus.  The  coinage  of  this  city,  which  occupied  a peninsula  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Propontis,  begins  early  in  the  fifth  century,  if  not 
before,  and  consists  principally  of  staters  and  hectae  composed  of  electrum 
or  pale  gold.  These  coins  of  Cyzicus,  together  with  the  Persian  darics, 
constituted  the  staple  of  the  gold  currency  of  the  whole  ancient  world 
until  such  time  as  they  were  both  superseded  by  the  gold  staters  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Cyzicene  mint  appears  to  have  possessed  something  like  a mono- 
poly of  coining  these  staters,  which  were  doubtless  a source  of  no  small 
profit  to  the  city.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Attic  inscriptions 
between  b.c.  445  and  404,  as  well  as  by  writers,  as  crTarfipes  KvCucrivol, 
Xpvcrov  orar^pes  Kv^iKipvoi,  xpvcrlov  Kv^lkt/vov  araTrjpes,  etc.  (Head,  Num. 
Chron.,  1876,  pp.  277  sqq.).  From  Xenophon,  Anab.,  v.  6.  23;  vii.  3.  10, 
we  learn  that  a Cyzicene  a month  was  promised  to  the  soldiers  as  an 
advance  upon  their  ordinary  pay,  which  seems  to  have  been  a daric  a 
month  (cf.  Anab.,  i.  3.  21). 
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The  value  of  the  Cyzicene  electrum  stater  in  silver  money  cannot  be 
exactly  determined ; the  probability  is  that  it  varied  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  it  was  differently  estimated  in  different  localities.  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  is  that  it  was  of  greater  value  than  the  gold  daric  of  130  grs. 
The  weight  of  the  Cyzicene  stater  is  252-247  grs.,  and  that  of  the 
corresponding  hecto  41  grs.,  but  it  was  largely  alloyed  with  silver,  while 
the  daric,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  pure  gold. 

As  Kirchhoff  (Corp.  Inscr.  Attic.,  p.  160)  has  pointed  out,  a didrachm  of 
pure  gold  weighing  130  grs.  was  valued  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  434,  at  28 
silver  drachms.  Now  this  happens  to  be  the  exact  value  which  Demos- 
thenes just  a century  later  ( c . Phorm.,  34,  23)  assigns  to  the  Cyzicene 
staters,  which  continued  to  circulate  for  some  long  time  after  the  Cyzicene 
mint  had  ceased  to  issue  them.  It  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  so 
long  as  Cyzicus  retained  her  quasi-monopoly  of  coining  ypuo-ous  the  value 
of  the  Cyzicene  was  considerably  higher,  and  that  it  afterwards  fell,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  the  level  of  the  gold  stater  of  Philip. 

The  hrL(rr]ixov,  or  badge,  of  the  city  of  Cyzicus  was  the  tunny-fish, 
7 rr]\a[jLvs,  shoals  of  which  were  continually  passing  through  the  Propontis 
on  their  way  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Aegean  sea  (see  Marquardt,  Cyzicus, 
p.  35).  This  fish  appears  invariably  on  the  electrum  coinage  of  the 
town  as  an  adjunct  or  lesser  type  in  addition  to  the  principal  device, 
which  latter,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  is  at  Cyzicus  merely  an 
exaggerated  magisterial  symbol,  usurping  the  place  of  the  main  type, 
while  the  tunny,  the  real  iiriarjixov,  is  relegated  to  a subordinate  position. 

M.  J.  P.  Six  ( Num . Chron.,  1877,  p.  171)  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  type  of  the  Cyzicene  stater  was  changed  annually  on  the  accession  to 
office  of  each  new  annual  eponymous  magistrate.  But  of  the  150  or 
more  known  varieties  of  these  staters  by  far  the  larger  number  belong 
to  a very  limited  space  of  time,  viz.  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  specimens  of  archaic  style  being  extremely  scarce.  It  is  hardly 
likely  therefore  that  the  changing  type  can  be  the  signet  of  the  epony- 
mous magistrate  of  the  city  as  such,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  of 
the  council  or  board  of  magistrates  (Prytaneis  1)  several,  or  perhaps  all, 
were  authorized  to  place  their  signets  on  the  coinage,  or  to  make  choice 
of  a monetary  type,  either  in  rotation  or  simultaneously,  at  different 
officinae  of  the  mint.  In  this  case  the  number  of  types  would  furnish  no 
exact  indication  of  the  space  of  time  during  which  the  Cyzicenes  con- 
tinued to  be  issued. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  fall  back  upon  style  (which  is,  after  all,  the 
safest  of  guides),  and  basing  our  judgment  upon  it,  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  the  Cyzicene  staters  fall  into  the  period  between  B.  c.  500  and 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Further,  we  may  accept  the  statement  of 
Demosthenes  above  referred  to  as  good  authority  for  the  opinion  that 
they  continued  to  circulate  on  the  markets  for  many  years  after  their 
regular  issue  had  ceased  at  Cyzicus. 


Among  the  types  of  these  staters  and  hectae  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  The  pelamys  occurs  on  all  of  them,  sometimes  in  combina- 
tion with  the  type,  but  more  often  as  a sort  of  basis  on  which  the  head 
or  figure  rests.  The  reverse  is  uniformly  an  incuse  square  divided  into 
four  quarters. 
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Electbum  Coinage. 

Early  style.  Circ.  b.  c.  500-480. 

Heads. 


Fig.  ^71. 

Archaic  heads  of  Pallas  facing  or  in  profile  (Fig.  271).  Archaic  head  of 
Perseus  in  winged  helmet.  Y oung  male  head  on  a circular  disk.  Bearded 
head  of  Silenos  facing.  Bearded  head  in  profile,  etc. 

Animal  Forms. 

Chimaera.  Sphinx  or  Forepart  of  Sphinx.  Forepart  of  Lion.  Fore- 
part of  Griffin.  Forepart  of  winged  Boar.  Harpy.  Ass,  etc. 

Human  Figures. 

Winged  Gorgon.  Herakles  kneeling,  etc. 


Transitional  a'ad  Fine  Style.  Circ.  b.  c.  480-350. 

Bearded  Heads. 

Zeus  laureate.  Zeus  Ammon.  Dionysos.  Herakles.  Poseidon  or 
Kabeiros  in  conical  laureate  pilos.  Uncertain  head,  bald  and  laureate, 
(Silenos?),  Pan. 


Young  Male  Heads. 

Apollo.  Dionysos.  Hermes.  Atys(?)  in  Phrygian  cap.  Aktaeon(?) 
with  stag’s  horn.  Uncertain. 


Female  Heads. 


Fig.  272. 


Pallas  in  profile  or  facing.  Demeter  in  profile  or  facing  (Fig.  272). 
Uncertain,  wearing  stephane  (Hera?).  Uncertain,  with  hair  in  sacCos, 
copied  irom  coin  ol  Syracuse  (Fig.  9 6,  p.  T52). 

G g 2 
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Animal  Forms. 


Fig.  273. 


Sphinx.  Skylla.  Chimaera.  Griffin.  Pegasos.  Centaur.  Flying 
Eagle  on  circular  disk.  Kerberos  or  Orthros.  Lion  (Fig.  273).  Bull. 
Horse.  Ram.  Boar.  Wolf.  And  Foreparts  of  Winged  lion;  of  Lion 
devouring  prey ; of  Cock  ; of  Bull,  as  on  coins  of  Gela  (cf.  Fig.  75, 
p.  1 21),  etc.  Also  Lion’s  scalp,  as  on  coins  of  Samos.  Bull’s  head. 
Goat’s  head,  etc. 


Male  Figures. 


Fig.  274.  Fig.  275.  Fig.  276. 


Male  naked  figures  in  various  attitudes,  holding  the  pelamys  by  the 
tail.  Zeus  kneeling,  holding  eagle.  Apollo  kneeling,  or  seated  on  om- 
phalos and  holding  lyre.  Perseus  kneeling.  Silenos  pouring  wine  into 
kantharos  (Fig.  274).  Silenos  kneeling,  holding  pelamys  (Fig.  275). 
Poseidon  kneeling,  holding  dolphin.  Poseidon  riding  on  hippocamp. 
Herakles  kneeling.  Dionysos  seated.  Dionysos  riding  on  panther.  Satyr 
seated.  Kekrops  holding  tree.  Triton.  Dolphin-rider,  as  on  coins  of 
Tarentum,  but  holding  pelamys.  Youth  on  horseback.  Triptolemos 
riding  on  winged  serpents.  Naked  figures,  armed  with  helmet,  shield, 
sword,  or  bow  and  arrow,  in  various  attitudes.  Harmodios  and  Aristo- 
geiton  charging.  Orestes  naked  kneeling,  clasping  omphalos  and  holding 
sword.  Phobos,  a winged  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a lion,  kneeling, 
and  holding  pelamys  (Fig.  276).  Infants  Herakles  and  Iphikles  strangling 
serpents.  Herakles  and  lion.  Helios  holding  two  horses. 

Female  Figures. 


Fig.  277. 


Liberty  seated  on  cippus,  inscribed  EAEYOEPIA.  Demeter  kneeling, 
holding  two  torches.  Aphrodite  standing  beside  Eros.  Thetis  (?)  riding 
on  dolphin  and  carrying  shield  and  wreath.  Kybole  seated  on  lion. 
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Nike  kneeling,  holding  aplustre.  Aphrodite  riding  on  a swan.  Gaia 
rising  from  the  soil  and  holding  infant  Erichthonios  (Fig.  277)- 

Various. 

Prow  of  galley,  ending  in  the  forepart  of  a winged  wolf.  Lyre. 
Delphian  omphalos,  on  which  two  eagles  rest.  Helmet.  Head  of  large 
fish.  Crab  holding  head  of  fish,  etc.1 


Silver  Coinage. 

The  silver  money  of  Cyzicus,  which  is  contemporary  with  the  electrum, 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  small  denominations. 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  Atys  in  Phrygian  cap ; be- 
neath, tunny. 

Forepart  of  boar ; behind,  tunny. 


430—412. 

K Lion’s  head,  in  incuse  square  . 

At  32  grs. 

Lion’s  head,  in  incuse  square ; sometimes 
with  K At  18  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  412-330. 

The  larger  silver  coins  are  chiefly  later  in  date  than  the  electrum 
staters,  which  they  appear  to  have  gradually  superseded. 


<1>AP[N]ABA  Bearded  head  of  Pharna- 
bazus  in  Persian  tiara. 

(De  Luynes,  Satr.,  PI.  I.  5.) 


Prowbetween  dolphins ; beneath, pelamys. 
AH  in  incuse  circle  At  Stater  212  grs. 


The  following  gold  daric  was  probably  also  struck  at  Cyzieus  in  the 
time  of  Pharnabazus,  who  succeeded  to  the  Satrapy  of  the  Hellespont 
about  b.  c.413. 


King  of  Persia  kneeling,  holding  bow  j Prow  of  galley  . . . , N 132  grs. 

and  spear.  ] (B.V. H.e&d,LydiaandPersia, Yl.lll.28.) 


Silver  of  the  Rhodian  Standard.  Circ.  b.  c.  400-330. 


£flTEI  P A Head  of  Persephone,  veiled 
and  crowned  with  corn. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVIII.  8.) 


KYI  I or  KYIlKHNflN  Lion’s  head  ; 
beneath,  pelamys  and  varying  symbol. 

At  Bhodian  stater,  235  grs. 
At  £ Stater,  wt.  73  grs. 

At  \ Stater,  wt.  47  grs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  330-280. 


I n T E I P A Similar  head  of  later  style  ; 
beneath,  sometimes,  pelamys. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIX.  27.) 


Attic  Standard. 
Female  head,  bound  with  oak-wreath, 
and  wearing  earring  and  royal 
diadem. 

Id.  or  head  of  Apollo  (1). 


KYII  or  K Apollo,  seated  on  netted 
omphalos,  and  resting  on  lyre. 
Symbols  or  monograms  in  field  . 

At  Stater,  227  grs. 

At  86  grs. 

After  b.  c.  280. 

KYIIKHNHN  Long  torch,  in  oak- 
wreath  ....  At  Attic  tetradr. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XL VIII.  6.) 
KYII  Fulmen  in  oak-wreath  . 

At  Attic  didr. 


Pi  vrr  most  of  tlle  above  described  coins,  see  Num.  Chron.,  1876,  PI.  VIJI ; 1877 

PI.  VI.  B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  I.  1 2 j X.  6-r5;  XVIII.  4-8.  Sestini,  Stateri  Antichi.  Iterne 
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The  head  on  the  tetradrachm  is  perhaps  a portrait  of  Apollonis,  a 
Cyzicene  lady  married  to  Attalus  I.  king  of  Pergamum.  After  her  death 
her  sons,  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus  II.,  erected  a splendid  temple  at 
Cyzicus  in  her  honour. 

The  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus  (Muller,  381-386)  and  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Muller,  910,  91 1),  symbol , long  torch,  belong  to  this  period  if 
they  are  rightly  attributed  to  Cyzicus  (B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXXVI.  1). 

Bronze  Coinage. 


As  the  silver  money  of  Cyzicus  is,  as  a rule,  later  than  the  electrum, 
so  the  bronze  coinage  is  for  the  most  part  later  than  the  silver.  Among 
the  types  which  are  certainly  previous  to  the  Imperial  period  are  the 
following : — 


Head  of  Persephone. 
Id.  (later  style). 
Bull’s  head. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


KYII 

KYII 


Tripod  on  pelamys  iE  -75- 
In  oak- wreath  . JE  -75 

Id JE  -5 


45 


KYIlKHNflN  Tripod  on  torch  iE  i-i 


Of  Imperial  times , Augustus  to  Claudius  Gothicus,  a large  number  of 
types  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  both  with  and  without  the  Emperors’ 
heads.  Inscr.,  KYIlKHNnN  NEHKOPflN  (B.  AIZ  or  T),  also  KOPH, 
KOPH  IHT6IPA  (Fig.  278),  KIYIKOC,  ANTHNEINIA,  and  OAYMTTI A 
(games),  ANTINOOC  HPGC,  ZEYC  CUTHP,  AICHTTOC  (River  Aesepus), 
TON  KTICTHN  (Herakles  as  Founder),  etc.,  etc. 

. Frequent  types — Two  long  torches,  with  serpents  coiled  round  them  ; 
Galley ; Recumbent  youthful  figure,  in  star-spangled  garment,  near  a tree, 
in  front  is  an  armed  man,  and  behind  a man  playing  the  lyre ; Demeter, 
in  serpent-car  or  in  biga  of  galloping  horses,  carrying  two  long  torches ; 
City  of  Cyzicus,  seated  on  a rock,  with  swimming  figure  at  her  feet ; 
Group  of  men,  apparently  erecting  two  baskets  mounted  on  poles  and 
containing  palms;  Woman  milking  goat;  Asklepios  ; Aphrodite  apAa 
naked,  with  shield  and  sword  of  Ares  beside  her ; etc. 

Magistrates,  Anthypatos  (Fuscus,  A.  d.  98-102).  Local  Magistrates, 
Strategos,  Archon,  Asiarch. 


Fig.  278. 


Numismatinue,  1856  and  1864,  etc.,  and  for  references  to  the  various  cabinets  in  which  they  are 
preserved,  see  Brandis,  pp.  403  sqq.  My  list  of  types  would  have  been  far  less  complete  than  it 
is,  had  it  not  been  for  the  privilege  I have  had  of  frequently  discussing  the  subject  with  Canon 
Green  well,  who  is  preparing  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  electrum  of  Cjzicus. 


GAR  GAR  A — TOLL  A . 
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Alliance  coins  with  Ephesus  (figures  of  £<t>£COC  and  KYZIKOC  or 
Ephesian  Artemis  and  Demeter  of  Cyzicus),  Nicaea,  Smyrna  (Fig.  278) 
(Demeter  in  car  drawn  by  two  Centaurs),  etc. 

Gargara,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyteum. 


Circ.  B.  c.  400-350. 


Young  male  head,  laureate,  or  bare. 
Similar  head. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 


T APT  Bull  grazing,  in  incuse  square  . 

(Gen.  Fox,  Gr.  C.,  II.  5,  29.)  At  47  grs. 
TAP  Free  horse,  in  incuse  square  . . 

M 22  grs. 

TAP  Free  horse  . . . JE  -7-  -3 


Imperial  times , with  or  without  Emperors’  heads — Augustus  to  Sept. 
Severus.  Inscr.,  T APT AP£HN.  Magistrate,  Strategos.  Types — Bull 

butting  ; Asklepios  ; Telesphoros ; Kybele ; Demeter  and  Tyche  standing. 
(Mion.,  Sup.,  v.  358.  Fox,  II.  31.) 


Germe.  There  were  two  cities  called  Germe  in  Mysia,  one  on  the 
Rhyndacus,  the  other  on  the  Caicus.  It  is  to  the  former,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Hiera  Germe,  that  the  following  coins  are  attributed. 

Imperial  times , with  or  without  names  of  Emperors — Trajan  to  Gallienus. 
Inscr.,  rePMHNGN,  I €P A r€PMHNnN,  etc.  Principal  types — Apollo 
playing  lyre,  and  Marsyas  bound  to  a tree  or  standing  before  Apollo 
with  a flute  in  each  hand,  while  the  river  Marsyas  reclines  at  his  feet. 
Herakles  and  Lion,  Asklepios,  Pallas,  Telesphoros,  etc.  ( Num . Chron., 
vi.  154.) 

Magistrates,  Archon  and  Strategos. 

Hadriani,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus  (Waddington,  Rev.  Num., 
1 P-  90),  on  a spur  of  Mount  Olympus. 

Autonomous  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Gallienus. 
Inscr.,  AAPIANEHN  or  AAPIANnN  TTPOC  OAYM.  Magistrates, without 
or  with  titles,  APX[GN],  or  ZTP[ATHrOZ].  Types  various — River  Rhyn- 
dacus recumbent,  Hermes  standing  before  him,  etc. 

Hadrianothera  (Waddington,  Rev.  Num.,  1852,  p.  90),  founded  by 
Hadrian  in  commemoration  of  a successful  hunting  excursion.  Imperial 

Hadrian  to  Philip.  Inscr.,  AAPI  AN09HPIT.QN.  Magistrates  (titled) 
CTP[ATHr0C]  or  APX[DN].  Medallion  of  Antinolis,  with  legend 
ATA0OC  HPGC  ANTINOOC.  Types  various.  (Num.  Chron.,  \ i.  115.) 

Iolla,  a town  probably  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Adramyteum 
(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  245).  Bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 
Inscr.,  IOAAA  or  IOAAEGN.  Types — Head  of  Pallas  or  of  Zeus,  rev. 
i°r^Par^  °f  Hippocamp  or  winged  horse.  The  silver  and  bronze  coins  of 
the  Satrap  Orontas  (Rev.  Num.,  1863,  PI.  XI.  4),  identical  with  the  above 
except  in  their  legend  0 PONT  A,  are  by  some  numismatists  thought  to 
have  been  struck  at  Iolla,  and  by  others  at  Lampsacus.  For  the  silver 
coins  ol  Orontas.  with  a kneeling  hoplite  on  the  obv.  and  the  forepart  of 
a winged  boar  on  the  rev.,  see  under  Tarsus  and  Clazomenae. 
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Lampsacus.  The  coinage  of  this 
consists  of  the  following  classes ■ 

Electrum  and  Silver. 

Forepart  of  winged  horse  ; above,  floral 
ornament. 

Id 


celebrated  city  on  the  Hellespont 


Sixth  century , n.  c. 

Incuse  square  quartered 

El.  Stater,  216  grs. 
(Num.  Citron.,  18*75,  Ph  "VII*  8.) 

( At  Didr.  105  grs. 
Id.  <j  At  Tetrob.  36  grs. 

( At  Triob.  2 1 grs. 


About  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  the  Phoenician  standard  is  aban- 
doned for  the  Persic,  and  silver  coins  of  the  weight  of  the  Persian  siglos 
and  its  divisions  are  met  with..  The  weight  of  the  electrum  stater 
appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  been  raised. 


Electrum.  Circ.  B.  c.  500. 


Forepart  of  winged  horse ; above, 
amphora. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . . . 

El.  Stater,  232  grs. 


Silver  of  Persic  weight.  Circ.  b.  c.  500-480. 


Janiform  female  head  of  archaic  style. 

(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  II.  18.) 


Head  of  Pallas,  of  archaic  style,  in  in- 
cuse square  

At  80  grs.  and  subdivisions. 


Circ.  b.  c.  450-412. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  issue  of  electrum  staters. 


Forepart  of  winged  horse,  in  vine- 
wreath  ; beneath,  Z 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  .... 

El.  237  grs. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  X.  23.) 


These  appear  to  be  the  coins  mentioned  in  Attic  inscriptions  (circ.  b.  c. 
434),  as  xpvcrov  ararrjpes  A ap.^\raKT]voi  (fNum.  Cliron.,  1876,  p.  290).  The 
types  of  the  silver  coins  remain  unchanged,  but  their  style  indicates  a 
later  date. 

Circ.  B.C.  412-350. 


Fig.  279. 


Fig.  280. 


Fig.  281. 


Fig.  282. 


In  this  period  the  use  of  an  electrum  currency  seems  to  have  been 
finally  abandoned  at  Lampsacus,  and  its  place  supplied  by  staters  ol 
pure  gold  struck  on  the  standard  of  the  gold  dancs.  Among  them  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  Greek  art  on  coins.  The  reverse 


LAMPS ACUS. 
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type  is  uniformly  the  forepart  of  a winged  horse*  in  an  incuse  square 
(Fig.  285  a).  The  following  types  of  the  obverse. are  known . 


Head  of  Poseidon,  with  flowing  hair,  in  conical  laureate  pdos.  (Tig.  -So.) 


Fig.  2S3.  Fig.  2S4. 


Bearded  head  of  Persian  Satrap,  Pharnabazus  (?),  wearing  Persian  tiara. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XXXI.  22.) 

Nike,  sacrificing  ram,  as  on  gold  stater  of  Abydus.  (Dr.  Weber.)  (Fig.  284.) 
Nike' kneeling,  a hammer  in  one  hand  and  a nail  in  the  other,  with  which  she 
is  attaching  a helmet  to  a trophy.  (Brit.  Mus.)  (Fig.  285.) 

TTplle  riding  through  the  air  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece. 

’ b B (Prokesch.,  Ined.,  1854,  282.) 

Infant  Herakles  strangling  serpents.  (Sestini,  Slat.  Ant.,  YI.  10.) 

Demeter,  rising  from  the  ground,  holding  ears  of  corn.  (Fig.  283.) 

Head  of  Ariadne  or  Maenad.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVIII.  15.) 

Head  of  Hera.  (De  Luynes  Collection.) 

Head  of  Zeus.  (Fig.  279.) 

Head  of  youthful  Dionysos,  or  of  Bacchante,  with  goat’s  ear,  ivy-crowned. 

(Fig.  282.) 

Young  heroic  head.  (Mion.,  PI.  LXXV.  3.) 

Female  figure  on  dolphin,  with  shield  on  1.  arm,  and  holding  shell. 

(Mion.,  II.  559.) 

Head  of  Demeter,  veiled.  (Sestini,  Stat.  Ant.,  PI.  YI.  7.) 

Head  of  Zeus  Ammon,  facing.  (Millingen,  Anc.  Gk.  Coins,  PI.  Y.  8.) 

Head  of  Nike.  (De  Luynes  Collection.) 

Head  of  Helios  to  left,  on  circular  disk,  surrounded  by  rays. 

(Waddington  Coll.)  (Fig.  281.) 


The  silver  money  contemporary  with  the  above  consists  chiefly  of 
pieces  of  Persic  weight  (76,  59,  38,  and  19  grs.). 


Janiform  female  head. 

Heads  of  Pallas,  Zeus,  or  Apollo. 
Winged  horse. 


AA,  AAM  or  AAMt  Head  of  Pallas. 
,,  Forepart  of  winged  horse. 

„ Infant  Herakles  strangling  ser- 
pents. 


Of  the  bronze  coins  there  are  many  varieties,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  all  bear  the  forepart  of  the  winged  horse  either  on  the  reverse  or 
obverse. 


Circ.  b.  c.  330-190. 

Tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  types,  but  of  later 
style,  have  been  attributed  by  Muller  (Nos.  912-17)  to  Lampsacus.  The 
symbol  is  the  winged  horse. 
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After  circ.  B.  c.  190. 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  Lampsacus  was  one  of  the  towns  upon 
which  the  Romans  conferred  autonomy.  The  following  Attic  tetra- 
drachms  and  bronze  coins  are  subsequent  to  that  event : — 


Head  of  Priapos,  ivy-crowned. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLIX.  8.) 

Id. 


AAMTAKHNnN  Apollo  Kitharoedos, 
and  magistrates’  names  with  patro- 
nymic ....  At  Attic  tetradr. 

AAMYAKHNGN  Forepart  of  winged 
horse AS  -85 


Lampsacus  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Priapos.  (Virg., 
Georg.,  iv.  1 1 1 .) 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Magistrate,  Strategos.  Types,  as  a 
rule  referring  to  the  cultus  of  Priapos,  whose  statue  is  represented  leaning 
on  a thyrsos  and  offering  a libation  before  a flaming  altar.  Also  Phrixos 
and  Helle.  ( Z.f  '.  N.,  vii.  PI.  I.  15.)  On  a coin  of  Caracalla  Lampsacus 
has  the  title  Metropolis.  Alliance  coins  with  Phocaea.  (Fox,  PI.  II.  34.) 


Miletopolis,  a town  said  to  have  been  of  Athenian  origin,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Macestus  and  Rhyndacus,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mysia.  Autonomous  bronze  of  late  times,  and  Imperial  from 
Vespasian  to  Philip  Junior.  Inscr.,  Ml AHTOTIOAITflN  or  M6IAHTO- 
nOACITnN,  sometimes  with  addition  of  €N  TTO[NTn].  Types — Bust  of 
Pallas,  rev.  Owl  or  double-bodied  Owl ; Pallas  seated ; Hermes  seated  on 
rocks  ; Caduceus ; Artemis  huntress ; etc.  Magistrates’  names,  sometimes 
with  title  Strategos.  (Num.  Chron.,  vi.  157.) 

Parium,  on  the  Propontis  between  Lampsacus  and  Priapus,  may  have 
coined  uninscribed  silver  pieces  during  the  Archaic  period,  and  later. 


Circ.  B.  C.  500-400. 


Gorgoneion. 


Incuse  square,  containing  a cruciform 
pattern  . . At  60,  50,  and  36  grs. 


These  early  coins  are  attributed  by  M.  J.  Six  (De  Gorgone,  p.  6^  to 
Selge  in  Pisidia,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  attribution  to  Parium 
is  not  by  any  means  certain. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-300,  or  later. 


Gorgoneion,  entwined  with  serpents. 


PA  PI  Bull  looking  back.  Symbols: 
various At  38  grs. 


The  next  class  of  Parian  silver  money  is  of  a late  date,  and  probably 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Two  types  of  the  tetra- 


belongs  to 
drachm  are  known. 

Veiled  head  of  Demeter. 

(Bompois,  Sale  Cat.,  PI.  V.  1399*) 


AnOAAHNOI  AKTAIOY  nAPI- 
ANflN  Apollo  Aktaeos  standing 
between  a flaming  altar  and  the 
omphalos.  In  exergue,  magistrate 
flOAYKAHX  . . At  Attic  tetradr. 


Ml  LET  OP  OIIS — PER  GAM  UM. 
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The  Apollo  of  the  Parians  was  called  Aktaeos,  probably  because  his 
temple  stood  upon  a headland,  olkti],  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  (Strab., 
588.) 

Gorgoneion,  entwined  with  serpents.  riAPIANnN  Nike  holding  wreath  and 
(Hunter,  PI.  XLI.  16.)  palm  . . . At  Tetradr.  209  grs. 


Still  later  Parium  struck  cistophori  of  the  usual  type,  but  distinguished 
by  the  letters  riA  in  monogram.  The  autonomous  bronze  coins,  reading 
n,  n A PI , or  riAPIANnN,  are  of  various  types: — Gorgoneion,  rev.  Owl  or 
Eagle ; Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Butting  bull ; Young  head  crowned  with 
corn,  rev.  large  square  altar  mounted  on  steps  and  garlanded.  This  type 
represents  the  great  altar  of  Parium,  the  work  of  Hermocreon,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (588)  as  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  size  and  beauty. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  Parium  received  a Roman  colony,  and  colonial 
coins  were  struck  there  with  Latin  legends,  C.  G.  P.  I„  C.  G.  I.  P.,  COL.  GEM. 
IVL.  HAD.  PA.,  Colonia  Gemella  (?),  Julia  Pariana.  The  name  Hadriana 
was'  afterwards  added  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  254). 

Remarkable  types — DEO  CVPIDlNl,  Eros  standing,  a copy  of  the 
famous  statue  of  Eros  at  Parium  by  Praxiteles,  which  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  equalled  his  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  ; H A M M 0 N , in  allusion  to  the 
worship  of  Zeus  Ammon,  and  DEO  AESC.  SVB.  or  SVBVEN.,  Deo  Aes- 
culapio  Subventori  or  Subvenienti. 


Pergamum.  According  to  one  tradition  Pergamum  was  colonized 
from  Epidaurus  under  the  leadership  of  the  god  Asklepios.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon  Pergamum  was  a mere  fortress,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
hundred  years  later  that  the  place  rose  to  any  importance.  Nevertheless 
there  are  small  coins  which  certainly  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 


PEPT  A Bearded  head  in  Persian  tiara, 
in  incuse  square  . . . At  24  grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  300-283. 

Lysimachus  chose  Pergamum,  on  account  of  its  strength,  as  the  place 
wherein  to  deposit  his  treasure,  which  amounted  to  9000  talents  or 
£ 2,700,000 , and  he  appointed  Philetaerus  of  Tium  as  his  treasurer.  It 
is  to  this  period  that  I would  attribute  the  following  gold  coins  and 
diobols  of  Attic  weight,  as  well  as  certain  small  bronze  coins. 


Golb. 


Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin, 
(Rev.  Num.,  1865,  n.' 
Head  of  Pallas.  ' 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLIX.  9.] 


Palladium ; in  field,  helmet  . . . . 

K Stater,  13 1 grs. 
Palladium  ...  A Tetrob.  44  grs. 


As  the  first  of  these  coins  comes  from  the  Sidon  Find,  which  consisted 

fhaf  X,  °f  uTS  of  tlie  ,closin&  years  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  probable 
belong  to  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century ; but  see  below,  p.  463. 
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Silver. 


Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 
Id. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Id. 

Id. 


nEPTA  or  nEPTAMH  Palladium  . 

At  22  grs. 

riEP  Head  of  Pallas  . . . M- 35 
riEprA  Two  bulls’  heads  facing  each 

other M .65 

,,  Bull’s  head  . ...  JE  -65 

,,  Two  stars  . . . . IE  *4 


Tetradrachms  in  the  name  of  Lysimachus  appear  also  to  have  been 
struck  at  Pergamum  (Muller,  Nos.  405-7),  as  well  as  tetradrachms  with 
Alexander’s  types,  and  the  inscription  ZEAEYKOY  BAZIAEHZ  or 
AAEZANAPOY.  Imhoof  ( Dynast'ie  von  Pergamon,  PI.  III.  19-22). 


Kings  of  Pergamum.  Philetaerus,  B.  c.  284-263,  Treasurer  of  Lysi- 
machus, made  himself  independent  in  B.  c.  283.  His  tetradrachms  bear 
the  portrait  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by 
Philetaerus  as  his  suzerain. 


Head  of  Seleucus  r.,  wearing  plain 
diadem. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXVII.  8.) 


<t>IAETAIPOY  Pallas  enthroned,  with 
shield  before  her  . At  Attic  tetradr. 


Eumenes  I.,  B.  c.  263-241,  nephew  of  Philetaerus. 

Attains  I.,  B.  c.  241-197,  another  nephew  of  Philetaerus. 

Eumenes  II.,  B.  c.  197-159,  eldest  son  of  Attalus  I. 

Attalus  II.  (Philadelphus),  younger  brother  of  Eumenes  II.,  B.  C.  159- 
138. 

Attalus  III.  (Philometor),  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  B.  C.  138-133,  when  he 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  to  the  Roman  people.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  struck  any  tetradrachms.  The  silver  coins  of  the 
above  kings  can  only  be  arranged  by  style,  as  they  bear,  with  a single 
exception,  only  the  name  and  portrait  of  Philetaerus,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty. 


Fig.  286. 


Head  of  Philetaerus  r.,  wearing  plain 
diadem,  laurel  wreath,  or  wreath 
and  diadem  entwined.  (Pig-  286.) 


<t>IAETAIPOY  Pallas  enthroned,  on  the 
earlier  series  holding  a shield  before 
her  (attributed  to  Eumenes  I.) ; on 
the  later  with  shield  behind  her 
(Attalus  I.,  etc.),  and  crowning  the 
name  of  Philetaerus  . At  Tetradr. 


THE  CISTOPHORI. 
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They  fall  into  numerous  classes,  among  which  the  following  are  those 
more  frequently  met  with  1 : — 


(®) 

(P) 

(y) 

(*) 

(0 

(0 

Ot) 

W 

(•) 

(«) 

(x) 

0*) 


Shield  in  front ; in  field,  1.  ivy-leaf ; r.  bow,  on  throne  A 


Shield  behind. 


33 
33 
3 3 


33 

33 


and  A ; r.  bow 
„ grapes 
and  A 

1.  bee,  various  monograms ; r.  bow' 
,,  palm 


Eumenes  I. 
Attalus  I. 
and 

Eumenes  II. 


3> 

33 


„ cornucopiae 
,,  star 
„ club 

» owl 
„ thyrsos 
,,  trophy-stand 
,,  torch 


33 
33 
3) 
3) 
33 
3 ) 


” y Eumenes  II. 


■ Attalus  II  (1). 


It  was  during  the  reign  of  Eumenes  II.  that  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum 
attained  its  highest  point  of  power  and  splendour,  and  this  king  alone,  of 
all  his  race,  has  left  us  tetradrachms  hearing  his  own  name  and  portrait. 


Head  of  Eumenes  diademed. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLYIII.  7.) 


BAIIAEni  EYMENOY  The  Dios- 
kuri  or  Kabeiri  standing  facing,  the 

whole  in  oak-wreath  

At  Tetradr.  235  grs. 


The  reverse  type  of  this  coin  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  a coin  of 
the  island  of  Syros,  inscribed  OEflN  KABEIPflN  ZYPIflN,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  struck  in  that  island  (see  supra,  p.  420). 

The  bronze  coins  of  the  Pergamene  kings,  like  the  silver,  bear  only 
the  inscription  4>l AETAIPOY.  On  the  obverses  are  heads  of  Pallas, 
Asklepios,  Apollo,  and  Demeter.  Among  the  reverse  types  are  Asklepios 
seated  feeding  serpent ; coiled  serpent ; thyrsos  ; ivy-leaf  ; bow ; one  or 
two  stars ; serpent  and  temple-key ; tripod  ; bee  ; etc. 


THE  CISTOPHORI. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  Pergamene  dynasty  the  so-called  Cistophori 
made  their  first  appearance  as  the  chief  medium  of  circulation  for 
Western  Asia  Minor.  The  Cistophorus  was  so  named  from  its  type,  the 
, Sacred  Bacchic  Chest  or  Cista.  According  to  Dr.  Imhoof  {Hie  Miinzen 
der  Hgnastie  von  Pergamon,  p.  33)  this  coinage  originated  in  Ephesus 
shortly  before  b.  c.  200,  and  its  use  rapidly  extended  throughout  the 
dominions  of  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamum.  Henceforth  the  Cistophorus 
became  a sort  of  Pan-Asiatic  coin,  its  general  acceptance  being  secured 
by  the  uniformity  of  its  types,  the  local  mint-letters  and  magistrates’ 
symbols  being  merely  subordinate  adjuncts.  The  institution  of  this 


1 Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Imhoof  has  published  a monograph,  Die  Miinzen  der  Dynastie 
von  Pergamon,  in  which  he  has  given  minute  descriptions  of  all  the  known  varieties.  His  attribu- 
tions, which  agree  in  the  main  with  those  here  given,  will  be  generally  accepted  by  numismatists. 
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quasi-federal  coinage  in  Asia  Minor  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
popularity  of  the  Federal  money  of  the  Achaean  League  in  Peloponnesus, 
as  well  as  by  the  eager  adoption  by  so  many  Asiatic  cities  of  Alexandrine 
tetradrachms.  The  manifold  advantages  of  a uniform  currency  were 
evidently  beginning  to  be  understood  and  widely  appreciated  in  the 
ancient  world  about  this  time,  and  the  cistophorus,  whether  intention- 
ally coined  for  the  purpose  or  not,  met  the  popular  demand,  and  was 
issued  in  vast  quantities  from  numerous  Asiatic  mints  (cf.  Livy,  xxxvii. 
46,  58,  59,  and  xxxix.  7). 


The  types  of  the  cistophori  may  be  thus  described. 


Fig.  287. 


Cista  mystica,  with  half-open  lid,  from 
which  a serpent  issues ; the  whole 
in  wreath  of  ivy.  (Fig.  287.) 

Club  and  lion’s  skin  of  Herakles,  the 
whole  in  wreath  of  ivy,  vine,  or  laurel. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1880,  PI.  VIII.  12.) 


Two  coiled  serpents,  with  heads  erect ; 
between  them  a bow-case  . . . . 

At  Tetradr.  195  grs. 
Bunch  of  grapes  placed  on  a vine-leaf  . 

At  Didr.  92  grs. 

At  Drachm.  46  grs. 


Cistophori  are  known  to  have  been  issued  at  about  eleven  mints  in 
Asia  Minor,  viz.  Parium,  Adramyteum,  and  Pergamum  in  Mysia ; Smyrna 
and  Ephesus  in  Ionia ; Thyatira,  Sardes,  and  Tralles  in  Lydia  ; Apameia 
and  Laodiceia  in  Phrygia  ; Nysa  in  C^ria ; (see  Pinder,  Uber  die  Cisto- 
phoren,  1856);  and  in  Crete  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  210,  1). 

The  cistophori  of  Pergamum  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
classes.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  specimens  bear  the  letters 
IIEP  in  monogram. 

Class  I.  b.c.  197-133. 

In  the  field  of  the  reverse,  to  the  right  of  the  serpents,  a changing  symbol 
placed  sideways,  torch,  caducous,  thy-rsos,  grapes,  kantharos,  ivy-leaf, 
owl,  eagle,  star,  club,  ear  of  corn,  cornucopiae,  palm,  Nike,  gorgoneion, 
fulmen,  club  and  lion’s  skin,  club  and  caduceus  joined,  etc. 


Class  II.  B.c.  133-67. 

In  field,  as  a constant  symbol  the  snake-entwined  Asklepian  staff,  often 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  riPY  in  monogram,  standing  for  Ilpvram, 
together  with  abbreviated  magistrates’  names. 

Class  III.  b.  c.  57-54. 

Series  of  Troconsular  cistophori , bearing  the  names  of  the  Proconsuls  C. 
Fabius,  b.c.  57-56,  with  local  magistrates’  names  MHNO<t>l A0£  and 
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AHM6AC;  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  B.C.  55-54  (?)»  with  local  magistrates’ 
names  BluuN,  MHNOAuuPOC,  MHNO0ANTOC. 

Glass  IV.  B.C.  49-48. 

Cistophorus  struck  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio ; Legionary 
Eagle  in  place  of  Bow-case,  between  serpents  on  reverse  (B.  M.  Guide, 
PI.  LX.  5). 

Pergamum  under  Roman  ride.  After  b.  c.  133. 

Returning  to  the  autonomous  series  of  Pergamum  as  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  Province  of  Asia,  after  b.  c.  133,  our  attention  is  at  once  drawn 
to  the  two  remarkable  gold  coins,  described  above  p.  459,  which,  although 
uninscribed,  are  certainly  correctly  attributed  to  Pergamum.  It  is  just 
possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  these  two  coins  may  belong  to  the 
short  interval  during  which  Mithradates  was  master  of  the  Roman 
Province  of  Asia,  B.C.  88-85.  In  this  case  they  would  be  contemporary 
with  the  gold  staters  of  Mithradates  which  bear  the  Pergamene  mint-mark 
IIEP,  and  with  the  Ephesian  gold  coins  showing  Artemis  Ephesia  on  the 
reverse  (Head,  Coinage  of  Ephesus,  p.  69),  one  of  which,  weighing  84-3  grs., 
is  likewise  uninscribed.  The  coinage  of  gold  money  being  everywhere 
at  this  time  held  to  be  a symbol  and  prerogative  of  supreme  power  would 
certainly  never  have  been  permitted  under  Roman  rule.  If  therefore  the 
gold  coins  of  Pergamum  were  not  struck  in  the  time  of  Mithradates,  they 
must  belong  to  a much  earlier  period,  probably  to  circ.  b.  c.  300,  to  which 
I have  preferred  to  attribute  them. 

The  chief  types  of  the  bronze  money  of  Pergamum,  from  b.  c.  133  to 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  are  the  following : — 

riEPr  AMHNON  Asklepios-  standing 

IE  i-o 

„ Nike  standing  . . 

IE  .7 

„ Eagle  on  fulmen  . 

M -85 

AIKAHniOY  IflTHPOI  Serpent 

staff JE  .9 

AIKAHniOY  IHTHPOI  Serpent 
coiled  round  netted  omphalos  IE  •l7X 
AIKAHniOY  IflTHPOI  Tripod  . 

IE  -7 

AIKAHniOY  K A I YHEIAI  Tripod 

IE  -6 

AOHNAI  APEIAI  Owl.  . M -6 
AOHNAI  NlKHchOPOY  Owl  on  ful- 
men or  palm IE  -6 

AOHNAI  NlKHchOPOY  Trophy  .85 

No  inscr.  Serpent  coiled  round  crooked 
staff IE  -6 

Concerning  these  types,  see  W.  Wroth,  Num.  Chron.,  1882,  pp.  20  sq. 

Imperial—  Augustus  to  Saloninus.  Magistrates — ANOYTTATOI,  (viz. 
M.  Plautius  Sil vanus,  a.d.  4-5 ; Q.  Poppaeus  Secundus,  A.  d.  1 9 ; P.  Petronius, 
a.d.  29-35;  and  C.  Antius  Quadratus,  circ.  A.D.  106).  Local  Magistrates, 


Bust  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Pallas. 
Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

Head  of  Asklejnos. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Hygieia. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

>>  >> 

Head  of  Asklepios. 
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without  title  or  with  those  of — CTPATHTOC,  rPAMM  AT£YC,  ACI APXHC 
TYMN  ACI APXHC,  GEOAOrOC,  inniKOC,  and  nPYTANK,  the  latter,  a 
Lady,  by  name  Nymphidia  Beronice.  (Imho-of,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  257.)  Hono- 
rary municipal  titles — H TIPflTH  THC  ACI  AC,  MHTPOFfOAIC,  NEHKOPOC, 
CCBACTOC,  etc.  Games — OAYMTTI A FfYOIA.  Divinities — ZCYC,  ZCYC 

<t>l  Al OC,  OCA  PflMH,  KOPHNIC,  mother  of  Asklepios,  etc.,  and  the  Rivers 
KAIKOC,  CCACINOC  and  KHTCIOC. 

Alliance  coins  with  the  following  cities : Adramyteum,  Cilbiani, 

Colophon,  Cyme,  Ephesus,  Ephesus  and  Mytilene,  Ephesus  and  Sardes, 
Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  Smyrna,  Smyrna  and  Tralles,  Tralles,  Laodiceia 
ad  Lycum,  Mytilene,  Nicomedia,  Sardes,  Hierapolis,  etc. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  types  of  the  coins  of  the  Imperial  age, 
with  or  without  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  are  the  following : nCPTAMOC 
KTICTHC,  Head  of  Pergamos  the  Founder;  Asklepios  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, such  as  Telesphoros,  the  god  of  Convalescence,  represented  as  a 
small  figure  wrapped  in  a cloak  and  hood ; Hygieia ; Koronis  standing, 
veiled  ; statue  of  Asklepios  standing  on  a column  between  two  recumbent 
river  gods,  the  Seleinus  and  the  Ceteius. 

The  large  bronze  coins  of  Pergamum  form  a series  of  considerable 
archaeological  interest,  both  on  account  of  the  numerous  types  they  offer, 
as  well  as  for  the  various  titles  which  the  magistrates  bear.  The  epony- 
mous magistrate  of  the  city  of  Pergamum  was,  as  M.  Lenormant  has 
pointed  out,  the  Strategos  or  Praetor,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
various  titles  recorded  on  the  money,  e.  g.  Gymnasiarch,  Theologus, 
Hippicus,  etc.,  were  borne  by  Praetors,  the  word  CTPATHTOC  being 
understood  as  a matter  of  course,  and  consequently  often  omitted. 


Ferperene,  south-east  of  Adramyteum.  ( Num . Chron .,  vi.  187.)  Small 
autonomous  bronze  of  late  times  and  Imperial — Caligula  to  Philippus  Jun. 
Inscr.,  TT€Pn£PHNnN  or  n£PTT€PHNinN.  Magistrates,  Strategos,  Ago- 
nothetes,  and  Hiereus  bta  /3lov  tS>v  'Sefiaa-T&v.  The  prevailing  types  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  Demeter,  and  Asklepios.  On  coins  of 
Caligula  and  Nero  the  word  Hr£MONlA,  accompanying  a laureate 
female  head,  represents  the  Hegemony  of  the  Emperor  (Z.f.  N.,  vi.  15). 

Alliance  coinage  with  Lebedus. 

Fionia,  near  Mount  Ida  and  the  frontier  of  Troas.  (Num.  Chron.,  vi.  188.) 
Bronze  of  Imperial  times , Hadrian  to  Severus,  etc.,  with  or  without 
Emperor’s  name.  Inscr.,  TflONlTON.  Magistrate,  Strategos.  Types 
chiefly  referring  to  the  worship  of  Herakles,  Dionysos,  Pallas,  and 
Asklepios,  but  of  no  special  interest.  Alliance  coin  with  Assus. 

Pitane,  on  the  Elaean  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euenus.  Autono- 
mous bronze  of  late  date  and  Imperial — Caius  and  Lucius  to  Gordian. 
Magistrate,  Anthypatos  (viz.  P.  Scipio,  b.c.  16).  Local  Magistrate, 
Strategos.  Inscr.,  IF,  TTI,  T7ITAN,  niTANEGN,  THTANHflN,  and 
niTANAinN.  (Z.f.  N.,  i.  138  ; ix.  4.) 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  profile,  or 
facing,  rarely  with  the  name 

AMMAN. 


Pentagon  ; on  others,  omphalos,  with 

serpent  twined  round  it 

M various  sizes. 
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The  figure  of  the  Pentagon  or  Pentalpha  possessed  for  the  Pythagoreans 
a mystic  meaning,  and  is  said  by  Lucian  to  have  been  called  by  them 
Hygieia.  On  the  coins  of  Pitane  it  is  doubtless  a symbol  of  the  worship 
of  Asklepios. 

The  types  of  the  Imperial  coins  call  for  no  remark. 

Placia,  on  the  Propontis,  between  Cyzicus  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Khyndacus.  Autonomous  small  bronze  only  (N.  C.  vi.  188),  circ.  B.  c. 
300.  Inscr.,  PAAKIA  or  PA  A.  Types — Head  of  Kybele,  sometimes 

turreted,  rev.  Lion  r.,  on  ear  of  corn ; Lion’s  head ; or  Bull  walking. 
Size  .5 

Concerning  the  worship  of  Kybele  at  Placia  and  Cyzicus,  under  the 
name  of  fj  M? )rrjp  nka.KLa.vr],  see  Mittheilungen  cl.  deutsch.  arch.  Inst.  vii.  151* 

Foemaninum,  a dependency  of  Cyzicus.  Autonomous  of  late  date. 
Type — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Fulmen.  Head  of  flOIMHC,  the  traditional 
founder;  rev.  Hermes  ( Z.f.N .,  iii.  123).  Imperial — Trajan  to  Philip  Jun. 
Inscr.  TTOIMANHNnN.  Type,  Asklepios. 

Priapus,  a colony  of  Cyzicus  near  Parium.  Autonomous  bronze  of 
the  second  century  b.  c.  or  later.  Inscr.,  flPI  AflHNnN 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Artemis  in  turreted  Ste- 
phanos. 

Bearded  head  filleted  r. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.Gr.,  p.  258. 


Shrimp M -75-  -35 

nPIAIlHNflN  Stag  recumbent  . . 

M -8 

flP I A Amphora AH  .45 


Roman  Times. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled.  j TTPIAnHNflN  Stag  and  cista  mystica 

I M .85 

Also  Imperial , of  Gordian  only.  Type,  — Priapos  and  Dionysos 
standing. 

Froconnesus.  An  island  in  the  Propontis,  between  Priapus  and 
Cyzicus.  Autonomous  silver  and  bronze  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Lysimachus  {Nam.  Chron.,  vi.  189  ; Rev.  Nam.,  i860,  275). 


Circ.  b.c.  330-283. 


Head  of  Aphrodite,  hair  in  saccos. 

Magistrate,  [AN  AlZITENHI. 
Similar. 

Head  of  Aphrodite  in  sphendone. 


nPOKON  Stag  recumbent  . At  55  grs. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIX.  28.) 
,,  Forepart  of  stag  and  oeno- 
choe  . . . At  17  grs. 
„ Oenochoe  . . At  36  grs. 
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Head  of  Aplirodite.  Magistrates’  I1P0K0N  Oenoclioe  . . JE  .7—35 

names,  ANAZITENHZ  and  A I A - 
TOPAZ. 

Head  of  Aphrodite.  „ Dove  and  oenochoe  JE  -55 

The  deer,  n po'£,  on  the  reverse  of  the  drachm  is  a ‘ type  parlant  ’ (Eckhel, 
ii.  p.  477)- 

Stratoniceia  ad  Caicum,  a town  in  the  Caicus  valley,  not  far  from 
Germe. 

Imperial  Times. 

CTPATON€IKI A Bust  of  the  City  CTPATONl KEHN.  KAIKOC  The 

turreted.  River  Caicus  recumbent  . . JE  i- 

(Brit.  Mus.) 

The  existence  of  a Stratoniceia  in  these  parts  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
coin  reading  KAIKOC,  but  by  an  inscription  in  a house  at  Kirk-aghatch 
(Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  1043),  near  the  ancient  Germe,  commencing, 
'H  /3ouA.?)  Kal  d brjpos  ’AbptavoiroAa.T&v  Zrparoreucecoi;.  Stratoniceia  ad 
Caicum  probably  received  the  name  of  Hadrianopolis  when  Hadrian 
passed  through  it  in  A. D.  123.  All  Imperial  coins  which  read  AAPI ANO- 
TTOACITnN  CTPATON€IK6nN  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  the 
coins  of  Stratoniceia  in  Caria,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  con- 
founded, and  must  be  attributed  to  the  northern  Stratoniceia  on  the  river 
Caicus.  Specimens  are  published  in  Mionnet  of  Caracalla,  J.  Mamaea, 
Valerian,  and  Gallienus.  Types — Dionysos  standing  with  Pan  and 
Maenad ; Nike ; Tyche ; and  Asklepios.  Magistrates  without  title,  or 
with  those  of  Strategos  and  Archon  (■?). 


Teuthrania.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr .,  p.  258.)  Autonomous  bronze  coins 
of  the  fourth  century. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


TEY 


Youug  head  in  Persian  tiara 

JE- 


4 


Thebe,  called  Hypoplacia,  from  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Placius. 


Autonomous  bronze.  After  circ.  B.  c.  400. 

Head  of  Persephone.  OEBA  Forepart  of  winged  horse  JE  -4 

Female  head  in  sphendone.  „ Three  crescents  . . . JE  -4 

(Millingen,  Syll.,  68.) 

See  also  Imperial  coins  struck  at  Adramyteum  with  inscription 

GHBH  AAPAM YTHNflN,  p.  447- 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  c.  the  only  places  of  mintage  in  the  district  known  as 
Mysia  were  the  great  seaports  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the 
Hellespont ; Cyzicus,  Parium,  and  Lampsacus.  All  the  other  silver- 
coining towns,  except  Pergamum  and  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum,  were 


mo  as. 
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situated  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adramytean  gulf  and  the  Lesbian  straits. 
None  of  these  struck  money  until  the  fourth  century,  nor  even  then  in 
any  great  abundance. 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Mysia. 


Abbaeti 

Adramyteum 

Antandrus 

Apollon  ia 

Assus 

Atameus 

Attaea 

Cisthene 

Cyzicus 

Gargara 

Germe 

Hadriani 

Hadrianotbera 

Iolla 

Lampsacus 

Miletopolis 

Parium 

Pergamum 

Perperene 

Pionia 

Pitane 

Placia 

Poemaninum 

Priapus 

Proconnesus 

Stratoniceia 

Teutbrania 

Thebe 


Circ.  b.c. 

Circ.  b.c. 

Circ.  b.o. 

Circ.  b.o. 

Circ.  B.c.  133 — 

Imperial 

600-500 

500-400 

400-283 

283-133 

Imp.  times 

times 

JE 

... 

A 

( iR  cist. 

( Al  aut.  JE 

A 

JR 

A 

... 

A 

Al 

JR 

A 

... 

A 

JR 

JE 

JE 

A 

A 

JE 

El 

El  S ? A 

El 

JR 

Ai  .&:(?) 

JE 

A 

JR 

JE 

A 

A 

A 

A 

JE 

El  iR 

El  Ai 

S JR 

JE 

iR  JE 

A 

JE 

A 

A 

JR 

A 

Al  cist.  A 

A 

... 

N JR 

I 

JR.M  (Kings) 
iR  cist. 

iR  cist.  iE 

A 

A 

A 

t . . 

A 

A 

A 

... 

JE 

A 

A 

A 

A 

•• 

JR 

JE 

A 

... 

JE 

... 

JE 

TROAS. 


Abydus,  on  the  Hellespont,  a colony  of  Miletus,  was  in  the  sixth 
century  one  of  the  places  of  mintage  of  the  early  electrum  staters  of  the 
Milesian  standard  (circ.  220  grs.).  This  coinage,  which  perhaps  began 
at  Miletus,  rapidly  extended  itself  over  a great  part  of  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  Lampsacus  in  the  north  to  Halicarnassus  in  the 
south.  The  cities,  judging  by  type  alone,  for  we  have  no  inscriptions  to 
guide  us,  which  took  part  in  this  currency  were  Lampsacus,  Abydus, 

H h 2 
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Dardanus,  Cyme,  Clazomenae,  Chios,  Samos,  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and 
Halicarnassus  (?)  in  Asia ; and  Aegina  on  the  European  side  of  the  sea. 

Electbum.  Circ.  b.  c.  600-500. 


Eagle,  with  closed  wings, looking  back; 
in  field,  dolphin. 

Similar  eagle,  standing  on  a hare. 


Rough  incuse  square  . . El.  217  grs. 

( Num . Chron.,  1875,  PI.  VII.  7.) 
Quadripartite  incuse  square  El.  217  grs. 


Silver.  Circ.  b.  c.  500—400.  Persic  Standard. 

ABYAHNON  Eagle  with  closed  I Gorgoneion,  in  incuse  square  . 

wings.  [ At  80  grs.  and  smaller  divisions. 


Gold.  After  circ.  b.  c.  412.  Euboic  Standard. 

Xenophon  (Hell.,  iv.  8.  37)  states  that  Abydus  possessed  gold  mines, 
and  it  is  to  about  Xenophon’s  time  that  we  may  ascribe  the  following 
fine  gold-staters,  which  may  be  compared  for  style  with  the  contemporary 
pure  gold  money  of  Lampsacus.  In  both  towns  the  gold  money  super- 
seded the  more  ancient  electrum  coins. 

Nike  sacrificing  ram.  Eagle,  wings  closed  ; in  field,  aplustre ; 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVIII.  14.)  all  in  incuse  square  . . A 129  grs. 


Silveb.  Circ.  b.  c.  400—300.  Phoenician  Standard. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate.  ABY  Eagle,  wings  closed  ; magistrate’s 

(Cf.  Hunter,  PI.  I.  10.)  name  . . At  227,  51,  and  38  grs. 

Dr.  Imhoof  Blumer  has  noted  more  than  twenty  different  magistrates’ 
names  on  the  coins  of  this  series,  which  extends  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century. 


Bbonze.  Circ.  b.c.  400-200,  and  later. 

The  bronze  money  of  Abydus  throughout  the  above  period  resembles, 
for  the  most  part,  the  silver  above  described. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate.  | ABY  Eagle  . . . M various  sizes. 


Silveb.  After  circ.  b.c.  196.  Attic  Standard. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  the  Romans 
conferred  freedom  upon  Abydus,  and  other  Asiatic  towns  (Livy,  xxxiii. 
30).  Then,  or  perhaps  somewhat  later,  it  began,  like  most  of  the  other 
seaports  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  to  strike  large  spread  tetradrachms  of 
Attic  weight. 


Bust  of  Artemis,  with  bow  and  quiver 
at  her  shoulder. 

(Leake,  As.  Gr.,  1.) 


ABY  AHNflN  Eagle,  with  spread 
wings ; beneath,  magistrate’s  name 
in  the  genitive  case  ; in  field,  changing 
symbol : the  whole  in  a wreath  . . 

At  Attic  tetradrachra. 


ABYD  US — ALEXANDRIA  TR  OAS. 
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Dr.  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  261,  notes  twenty-eight  different  magistrates’ 
names  on  the  coins  of  this  class. 


Imperial  Times. 


Augustus  to  Maximus.  Magistrates — Archon  and  Asiarch.  The  most 
remarkable  type  represents  Hero  in  a tower  holding  out  a lamp  over  the 
sea  in  which  Leander  is  seen  swimming ; above,  flying  Eros  carrying 
a torch.  (Fig.  288.)  Riser,  on  some  specimens  ABYAHNflN  HPfl 
A6ANAP0C. 


Alexandria  Troas,  built  by  Antigonus  and  named  by  Lysimachus  in 
memory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  b.c.  300,  was  peopled  with  settlers 
from  Scepsis  and  other  neighbouring  towns  which  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  earliest  coins  are  regal  tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  II.,  of  Syria  (b.  c. 
261-246) ; symbol , in  exergue,  a Feeding  horse  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Seleuc.,  PI.  V.  2). 
It  was  not  until  a later  period  that  Alexandria  obtained  its  freedom  and 
began  to  strike  tetradrachms,  both  with  Alexander  the  Great’s  types 
(symbol,  Feeding  horse)  and  in  its  own  name.  Of  these  a large  number 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  they  are  all 
dated  presumably  from  the  year  b.  c.  300.  The  earliest  of  the  series 
bears  the  date  137,  and  the  latest  236.  They  therefore  range  from  b.  c. 
164  to  b.  c.  65. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate.  (Fig.  289.) 


AriOAAnNOZ  IMIGEHS  Apollo 
Smintheus,  with  bow  and  arrow, 
walking;  beneath,  AAEZANAPE- 
flN  and  a magistrate’s  name  in  the 

genitive  case 

At  Attic  tetradr  and  Dr. 
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mo  as. 


The  Smmthion,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  stood  on  a rocky 
height  on  the  sea-shore  at  Chryse,  south  of  the  city.  The  statue  of  the 
god  was  the  work  of  Scopas,  and  Strabo  (604)  states  that  he  was  repre- 
sented with  a mouse  at  his  feet.  This  symbol  is  omitted  on  the  tetra- 
drachms,  but  it  is  present  on  small  bronze  coins  which  resemble  the 
silver  in  their  typo.  The  larger  bronze  coins  of  prae-Roman  times  bear 
the  znscr.  AAE^ANAPEHN,  usually  abbreviated,  and  the  head  of  Apollo 
m profile  or  facing,  rev.  Feeding  horse  or  Lyre.  The  proximity  of  the 
town  to  the  river  Scamander  is  mentioned  on  certain  coins  reading  flPOZ 
ZKAMANAPON.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Alexandria  received  aRoman 
colony,  and  thenceforth  the  coins  bear  a Latin  inscription  COL.  TROAD, 
ALEX.  TRO,  COL.  AVG.  TRO,  etc.,  and  on  coins  of  Caracalla  the 
titles  Aurelia  Antoniniana  are  added.  From  Domitian  to  Saloninus  the 
coins  belong  mostly  to  the  class  of  Imperial  Colonial.  The  types  are 
numerous,  but  the  following  may  be  selected  as  the  most  characteristic — 
Horse  feeding ; Eagle  flying  with  bull’s  head  in  his  claws,  in  allusion  to  a 
tradition  regarding  the  foundation  of  the  town  (Eckhel,  ii.  p.  482) ; 
Statue  or  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus;  Silenos ; Wolf  and  Twins; 
Turreted  female  bust  with  vexillum  at  her  shoulder  ; Satyr  dragging  a 
naked  nymph  before  Pan,  etc. 

Birytus  or  Birytis,  site  unknown.  Of  this  place  the  only  coins  are 
electrum  hectae  of  the  Phocaean  standard  and  bronze. 


Circ.  B.  c.  400-300. 


Head  of  one  of  the  Dioskuri  between 
two  stars. 

Id.  (Millingen,  Syll.,  PI.  II.  41.) 
Bearded  head  in  conical  pilos. 

(Millingen,  SyTl.,  PI.  II.  42.) 


Female  head,  r.,  in  linear  square  . . 

(Hunter,  PL  LXYI.  8.)  . El.  39  grs. 
BIPY  Club  in  wreath  . M -7  and  -4 
BIPY  Three  crescents  in  the  form  of  a 
triskelis JE  -3 


Cebrenia.  Strabo  (p.  596)  says  that  the  territory  of  Cebrenia  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of  both 
these  towns  were  removed  by  Antigonus  to  the  new  city  founded  by  him, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas.  The  coinage  of  Cebrenia 
consists  of  electrum  hectae  and  small  silver  coins  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries  B.  C.,  and  of  bronze  coins  of  the  fourth.  The  episemon  of  the 
town  is  a Ram’s  head,  but  on  some  specimens  the  type  is  doubled,  and 
between  the  two  rams’  heads  is  a branch.  Inscr.,  usually  KEBR  or  KEBP, 
etc.  The  reverse  type  of  the  silver  coins  is  an  incuse  square,  either 
quartered  or  containing  a Gorgoneion,  a Calf’s  head,  or  an  Amphora.  The 
bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  century  bear  as  a rule  a ram’s  head  or  two 
rams’  heads  on  the  obverse,  and  a head  of  Apollo  on  the  reverse.  Inscr., 
KE,  often  in  monogram. 


Third  century , b.  c. 

After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  b.  c.  281,  when  Antiochus  ruled  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  under  his  father  Seleucus,  Cebrenia  seems 
to  have  been  renamed  in  his  honour,  and  to  have  been  called  Antiochia, 
under  which  name  it  struck  bronze  coins.  ( Zeit.f . Nurn.,  iii.  305.) 

Head  of  Apollo.  | ANTIOXEflN  Ram’s  head  . JE  • 6 


BIR  YT  US— HARD  ANUS. 
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Colone,  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  opposite  Tenedos,  and  140  stadia  from 
Ilium  (Strab.,  589).  {Num.  Chron.,  vi.  193.) 


Circ.  b.c.  400-300. 


Head  of  Pallas. 


KOAHNAHN  Between  the  rays  of  a 
star M •*] 


These  coins  were  formerly  attributed  erroneously  to  Colone  in 
Messenia. 


Dardanus,  on  the  Hellespont,  about  seventy  stadia  south  of  Abydus,  was 
one  of  the  electrum  mints  as  early  perhaps  as  the  seventh  century  B.  c. 
Julius  Pollux  (ix.  84)  says  that  the  type  of  the  coins  of  Dardanus  was  a 
cock-fight.  The  usual  type  however  is  a fighting-cock,  although  a cock- 
fight both  on  electrum  and  silver  coins  also  occurs. 


Asiatic  or  Milesian  electrum.  Seventh  century,  b.  c. 

Rough  incuse  square  El.  Trite.  73  grs. 


Two  cocks  fighting. 

{Num.  Chron.,  1875,  PI.  VIII.  8.) 


Phocaic  Standard,  electrum.  Sixth  and  fifth  centuries. 


Two  cocks  fighting. 

{Num.  Chron.,  1875,  PI.  X.  14.) 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . . . 

El.  hecte,  40-4  grs. 


Asiatic  or  Milesian  electrum. 


Fig.  290. 


Cock ; above,  floral  ornament. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square.  (Fig.  290.) 

El.  Stater,  215  grs. 


Persic  Standard,  silver.  Fifth  century,  b.  c. 

I igure  on  horseback.  A A P Cock  in  incuse  square  At  7 2 - 7 grs 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  X.  25.)  S 

Horseman.  (Brandis,  p.  428.)  AAP  Two  cocks  fighting  . At  16  grs. 

The  reverse  of  the  silver  drachm  bears  a monogram  composed  of  the 
letters  IH,  on  which  account  it  has  been  attributed  to  Zenis,  Satrap  of 
Aeolis  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 


Bkonze.  Fourth  century,  b.  c. 


Prancing  horseman;  beneath,  some- 
times tfilAOKPA  or  a symbol. 


AAP  A AN,  etc.  Cock  ; in  front,  some- 
times, Palladium  . . . A}  .7—  5 
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mo  as. 


Imperial — Augustus,  and  Trajan  to  Geta.  Tnscr.,  AAPAANinN 
Magistrate,  sometimes  with  title  Archon.  Select  types— Ganymedes 
carried  off  by  the  Eagle  of  Zeus  (cf.  Strab.,  587).  River  god  POAIOC 
(Strab.,  595,  603).  Aeneas  carrying  Anchises  and  leading  Ascanius. 

Gentinns.  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  fourth  century  b.‘c. 


Head  of  Apollo.  | TENT  Bee  in  wreath  . . . AS  -6g 

( Num . Chron.,  vi.  196.) 

. Gergis,  or  Gergithus  (Arc//,  Zeit.,  1844,  337  • 1845,  116),  a town  situate 
m the  northern  part  of  the  Troad,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
Gergithian  Sibyl  was  said  to  have  been  born  (Varro,  iv.  p.  216).  Steph. 
Byz.  distinctly  states  that  the  types  of  the  coins  of  Gergis  were  the  Sibyl 
and^  the  Sphinx,  Yepyc6i.a  rj  xprjo-p.oA.6yos  2i/3vAAa,  rj  tls  nal  TervnorTo  iv  r <5 
vopio-pari  t< 3i»  Yepyd'uov,  avrrj  re  Kal  rj  o-(j>Ly£. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 

Head  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyl,  laureate,  TEP  Sphinx  seated,  r.  . At  6-2  grs. 
facing. 

Id*  „ Id.  ...  JR  Size  *3 


After  circ.  b.  c.  300. 

Head  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyl,  laureate,  TEP  Sphinx  seated,  r.;  in  exergue,  ear 

facing,  wearing  necklace  and  ear-  of  corn JR  -6 

rings. 


Hamaxitus,  on  the  south  coast  of  Troas,  probably  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  town  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  Troas,  whither  its 
inhabitants  were  removed. 


Bronze.  Fourth  century , b.  c. 

Head  of  Apollo.  A MAE  I Lyre JR  *6 

(Num.  Chron.,  vi.  197.) 

Id.  ,,  Athena  Ilias  . . . JR  • 6 

Ilium.  The  new  town  of  Ilium  was  a place  of  no  importance  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  his  victory  at  the  Granicus, 
declared  it  free  and  exempt  from  taxation  (Strab.,  593).  Lysimachus 
also,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  took  the  city  under  his  special 
protection,  built  a temple  for  the  goddess  Athena  Ilias,  and  surrounded 
the  town  with  a wall. 

It  does  not  however  appear  that  coins  were  struck  at  Ilium  before  B.  C. 
189,  when  its  freedom  and  autonomy  were  confirmed  by  the  Romans. 


G ENT1NUS — NEANDRJA . 
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After  circ.  b.  C.  189. 


Head  of  Pallas. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLIX.  1 2.) 


AOHNAS  IAIAAOS  Athena  Ilias, 
walking,  holding  spear  and  ^spindle  , 
various  symbols,  magistrates’  names  . 
JR  Attic  tetradr.  Dr.  and  \ Dr. 


The  smaller  silver  and  the  contemporary  bronze  coins  of  similar  types 

are  usually  inscribed  IAI  or  IAIEHN. 

In  Imperial  times,  Julius  Caesar  to  Gallienus,  the  types  and  inscriptions 
are  numerous  and  interesting,  among  them  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: AIA  IAAION  I AIEnN,  Zeus  Idaeos  enthroned,  holding  a statuette 
of  Athena  Ilias  ; ANX€ICHC;  A4>PO  A€ITH  ; GKTflP  ; €KTHP  ITATPO- 
KAOC,  Hektor  standing  over  the  dead  body  of  Patroklos;  TTPIAMOC  ; 
AAPAANOC;  GIAOC,  son  of  Dardanos ; CKAMANAPOC,  etc.,  all  with 
appropriate  types;  I AION  PHMH,  Ilium  and  Roma  standing  with  hands 
joined. 

There  are  also  representations  of  various  sacrifices  to  Athena  Ilias. 

Lamponeia  (1).  An  Aeolian  town  in  the  Troad  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Assus  (see  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  263). 


Head  of  bearded  Dionysos. 
Id. 


Before  b.c.  400. 

| A AM  Bull’s  head  facing  . At  59  grs. 
I „ Id HI  29  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  400-350. 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos.  | A AM  Id.;  above,  kantharos  . JE  -5. 

Larissa,  on  the  coast  between  Alexandria  and  Hamaxitus.  To  this 
town  bronze  coins  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  have  been  attributed,  reading 
AAP  (see  Larissa  Aeolidis). 

Nea  (?)  on  the  SimoVs,  near  the  promontory  of  Sigeium.  Small  bronze 
coins  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  usually  with  the  head  of  Pallas  on  the 
obverse  and  the  letters  NE  on  the  reverse.  The  attribution  is  however 
doubtful,  see  Neonteichos  Aeolidis  and  Num.  Citron.,  vii.  49. 

Neandria,  an  Aeolic  foundation,  130  stadia  distant  from  Ilium,  was 
probably  one  of  the  towns  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  to 
Alexandria  Troas. 

Circ.  B.  c.  400-300. 

N E A N Horse  feeding,  incuse  square  . 

HI  28  grs. 

„ Ram,  incuse  square  HI  7-5  grs. 
„ Forepart  of  bull  . HI  Size  -4 

,,  Horse  feeding  . . . H5  -8 

,,  Corn-grain  and  grapes  JE  6 

„ Goat JE  -6 


{Num.  Citron.,  vi.  198.) 
Id.  (Fox,  II.  48.) 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Pan,  horned. 
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Ophrynium,  a small  town  between  Dardanus  and  Rhoeteium,  with  a 
grove  sacred  to  Hektor. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Hektor,  in  crested  helmet, 
facing.  (Brandis,  p.  446.) 

Id.  (Brandis,  p.  556.) 

OchPYNEflN  Head  of  Apollo. 


0<t>PYNEflN  Naked  boy  on  horse, 
copied  from  coins  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  . At  44  and  21  grs.,  and  JE  -6 
04>PY  Infant  Dionysos  holding  grapes 

AE  *7  and  >5 

Two  cocks  fighting  . . . . M • 7 

(Mion.,  Sup.,  500.) 


Rhoeteium  (Waddington,  Rev.  Nnm.,  1852,  p.  96)  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  north  of  Ilium. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


PO — IT — El  in  the  spaces  between 
three  descents,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a triquetra  . . . . At  48  grs. 


Scamandria,  a small  place  on  the  Scamander  (Imhoof,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  i. 
141). 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Apollo  (?). 

Head  of  mountain  nymph,  1 Ida,’ 
sometimes  with  I AH. 


£K  A Palm-tree.  Symbol,  Boar’s  head 

M -8 

„ Bunch  of  grapes  ...  A E -4 


Scepsis,  an  inland  city  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north-east 
of  Mount  Ida.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  silver  mines.  The  silver 
coinage,  commencing  in  the  fifth  century,  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth. 


SKAYION,  later  CKHtlON  and 
^KHYlflN  Forepart  of  winged 
horse. 


Palm  or  fir-tree,  with  various  symbols 

in  field 

At  99,  59,  49  and  33  grs.  and  M 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  X.  26.) 


On  the  bronze  coins  the  figure  of  the  winged  horse  ends  behind  in  a 
drinking  horn  or  rhyton  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  264). 

Imperial — Aurelius  to  Maximinus  CKHYIHN  or  CKHYIHN  AAPAA- 
NnN.  Select  types,  Z€YC  6IAAIOC,  Zeus  Idaeos,  standing;  Dionysos, 
naked,  with  kantharos  and  thyrsos  ; Bust  of  Dionysos,  surmounted  by 
kalathos,  and  holding  kantharos  and  pomegranate ; the  Judgment  of 
Paris  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  x.  155),  with  I AH  CKHtlHN  AAPAA,  Pallas,  Aphro- 
dite, and  Hera  before  a tree,  above  which,  on  Mount  Ida,  Paris  is  seated ; 
beneath  the  tree  is  Eros  offering  the  apple. 


OP  HR  YNIUM — ZELEIA. 
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Sigeium,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  belonged  in  early  times  to 
Athens.  The  Athenian  tj^pes  of  its  coins  testify  to  the  continuance  of 
the  cultus  of  Athena  at  Sigeium  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century. 


Circ.  B.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Pallas,  facing. 

(Brandis,  p.  411.) 
Head  of  Pallas,  facing. 

Id.  (Brandis,  p.  557.) 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Head  of  Hermes  ; petasos  behind  neck  . 

El.  hecte. 

£ITE  Owl;  behind,  crescent  ( Num . 
Chron.,  vi.  199.)  At  Attic  tetrob. 

„ Id A3  -7  and  -5 

„ Double-bodied  owl  and  crescent 

a:  .85 

>,  Cock A3  -5 

„ Crescent A3  -4 


Tetradrachms  in  the  name  of  Alexander  appear  to  have  been  struck 
arSigeium  after  his  death.  Symbol,  Crescent,  and  Zl  in  monogram. 


Thebe.  See  Thebe  Hypoplacia  Mysiae.  (Millingen,  Syll.,  68  ; Sestini, 
Lett.  di.  cont.,  ii.  69,  ix.  114.) 

Thymbra,  near  Ilium,  so  called  by  its  founder  Dardanos  in  honour  of 
his  friend  Thymbraeos,  was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Apollo  Thymbraeos. 


Circ.  B.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

Zeleia,  on  the  river  Aesepus,  about  eighty  stadia  from  its  mouth. 


OY  between  rays  of  a star  . . A3  -7 

{Num.  Cliron.,  vi.  199.) 


Bronze.  Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Artemis,  wearing  stepbanos. 


IEAE  Stag 


A3  -5 

(Zeit.f.  N.,  vii.  223.) 

See  also  an  electrum  stater  described  under  Phocaea  {infra). 


ISLAND  OFF  TROAS. 

Tenedos.  The  island  of  Tenedos  appears  to  have  been  from  very 
early  times  a mint  of  considerable  importance.  The  series  of  its  silver 
coinage  begins  probably  before  the  Persian  wars,  and  follows,  apparently 
at  first,  the  ancient  Babylonic  standard,  which  tends  to  assimilate  itself 
here,  as  in  Thasos  and  Lycia,  to  the  Euboic. 
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Circ.  B. 

Janiform  head  of  archaic  style,  male 
and  female.  (Dionysos  Dimorphus(l), 
or  perhaps  rather  Dionysos  and 
Ariadne.) 

Id. 

Id. 


c.  500. 

T— E — N — E (retrogr.)  Double-axe, 

in  deep  incuse  square 

At  Stater,  138  grs.  and  At  28  grs. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  II.  19.) 
T E W E Bearded  helmeted  head,  in  incuse 
square  ...  At  Stater,  125  grs. 
Bough  incuse  square,  quartered  . . . 

At  28-7  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-350. 

After  an  interval  of  perhaps  half  a century  a new  issue  of  silver  money 
took  place  at  Tenedos,  this  time  on  the  Phoenician  standard. 


Janiform  head  as  above,  but  of  fine 
style. 

'(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVIII.  20,  21.) 


TENEAION  Double-axe,  in  incuse 
square  or  concave  field ; in  field, 
grapes  and  a varying  symbol  . . . 

At  Stater,  217-200  grs. 
At  Drachm,  55  grs. 


Of  this  period  there  are  also  small  bronze  coins  with  TE  on  the  reverse ; 
type,  Double-axe. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  200. 

The  third  and  last  series  of  Tenedian  money  belongs  to  the  second  or 
the  first  century  B.C.,  and  follows  the  Attic  standard.  In  style  these  late 
coins  resemble  the  contemporary  flat  spread  pieces  of  Maroneia  and  Thasos, 
and  of  many  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Specimens  are  known  which  are 
restruck  on  coins  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  of  Thasos. 


Fig.  291. 


Janiform  head,  as  above  (base  style.) 


TENEAION  Double-axe;  in  field, 
grapes  and  a varying  symbol ; all  in 

wreath.  (Fig.  291.) 

At  Attic  tetradr.  and  Drachm. 


With  regard  to  the  types  of  the  coins  of  this  island,  Aristotle  (ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tenedos)  refers  them  to  a decree  of  a king  of  Tenedos 
which  enacted  that  all  persons  convicted  of  adultery  should  be  beheaded. 
He  is,  however,  certainlv  wrong  in  this  interpretation,  for,  as  Leake  justly 
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remarks,  ‘ such  subjects  were  never  presented  on  the  money  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  types,  like  their  names  of  men  and  women,  were  almost 
always  euphemistic,  relating  generally  to  the  local  mythology  and 
fortunes  of  the  place,  with  symbols  referring  to  the  principal  productions 
or  to  the  protecting  numina.’  Cf.  the  myth  of  Tennes  and  the  Tenedian 
axes  dedicated  at  Delphi  (Paus.,  x.  14). 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Teredos 
7re'A ckvs  was  a religious  emblem,  like  the  double-axe  held  by  Zeus  La- 
braundeus  on  the  coins  of  Caria. 


From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coinage  of  the  Troad 
falls  chiefly  into  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when  many  small 
places  attained  to  a short-lived  importance  owing  to  the  special  favours 
conferred  upon  them  by  Alexander  after  his  victory  of  the  Granicus. 


Cheonological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Tkoas. 


Before 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

After 

Imperial 

B.c.  500 

500-400 

400-300 

300-200 

B.c.  200 

Abydus 

El. 

JR 

S JR  A 

JR 

iPt  JR 

A 

Alexandria  Troas 

Al  A 

A 

Birytus 

El.  JR 

Cebrenia  ) 

Antiochia  j 

El.  At 

JR 

JR 

Colone 

JR 

Dardanus 

El. 

El.  At 

JR 

A 

Gentinus 

JR 

Gergis 

Al  A 

A 

Hamaxitus 

JR 

Ilium 

Al  A 

A 

Lamponeia 

JR 

JR 

Larissa 

A 

Nea  (?) 

A (?) 

Neandria 

Al  JR 

Ophrynium 

JR 

Rhoeteium 

JR 

Scamandria 

JR 

Scepsis 

At 

At(?)  JR 

A 

Sigeium 

El.  Al  Al 

Thymbra 

JR 

Zeleia 

a: 

Tenedos  (insula) 

At 

... 

Al  JR 

A 
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Federal  Coinage  (?).  Silver  and  bronze  of  the  third  century  B.C, 

Head  of  Pallas.  AIOAE  Fulmen  and  grapes  At  41  grs. 

Head  of  Hera  (?).  ,,  Id.  with  grapes  or  caduceus 

JE  -65 

Dr.  Imhoof  (Zeit.  f.  Num .,  iii.  312)  supposes  these  coins  to  have  been 
struck  at  Methymna  in  Lesbos.  Others  attribute  them  to  Aeolium  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Aegae,  between  Temnus  and  Cyme.  No  early  coins. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300—200.  Attic  Standard. 
Head  of  Pallas.  ) AlfAE  Goat’s  head 


At  32  grs. 


After  b.  c.  190. 

Head  of  Apollo;  in  field,  bow  and  I AITAIEflN  Zeus  naked,  standing, 
quiver.  (Brandis,  p.  448.)  holding  eagle,  and  resting  on  sceptre  ; 

I all  in  oak- wreath  At  Spread  tetradr. 


Also  bronze  of  various  types. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Trajan  Decius  [Zeit.  f.  Num.,  vi.  12).  Inscr., 
AIT A€uuN.  Magistrate,  Strategos.  Among  the  types  vrorth  mentioning 
are  a female  figure  seated  on  a wolf  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  270),  and  a 
recumbent  river-god,  with  the  name  TITNAIOC. 


Autocane  (see  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  v.  35), 
between  Pitane  and  Atarneus  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  271,  and  Zeit.f.  Num., 
xi.  p.  50). 

After  circ.  b.  c.  300  (1). 


Head  of  Apollo. 

[Z.f.  N.,  xi.  PI.  I. 
Head  of  Zeus,  laureate,  facing. 

[Z.f.  N.,  xi.  PI.  I. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


3-) 

4.) 


AYTOKANA  Female  head  in  stephane 

JE  -3 

AYTOKA  Wreath AS  -5 

AYTOK  or  AYTOKA  Head  of  Pallas  . 

JE  -6  and  -4 


Boeone,  probably  near  Larissa  Phriconis  (Imhoof,  l.c.  272). 

After  circ.  B.  c.  300. 

Female  head,  hair  in  sphendone.  | BOIflNlTIKON  Bull  standing  JE  -45 

Came,  probably  situated  in  Aeolis.  (See  von  Sallet,  Zeit.  f.  Num., 
xiii.  p.  70.)  Imperial  times — Hadrian,  Commodus,  and  Severus,  with  or 
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without  emperor’s  head.  Inscr.,  KAMHNnN.  ^-Bearded  head, 
rev  Terminal  figure  of  Asiatic  goddess,  resembling  Artemis  Ephcsia. 
Head 'of  Hadrian,  m,  KAMHNuuN  6HI  TPYOujNOC,  Hygieia  standing 
(Zeit.f.  Hum.,  1.  c.). 

Cyme,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which  bore  its  name,  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  an  Amazon  named  Kyme.  This  city  appeals 
to  have  struck  electrum  on  the  Phoenician  standard  before  the  Peisian 

Wars. 


Before  circ. 

Forepart  of  prancing  horse ; beneath, 
flower  (1).  (Ivanoff,  153.) 

Prancing  horse  ; beneath,  flower  (?). 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  X.  3.) 

Horse’s  bead. 

Eagle’s  head.  (Brandis,  p.  391.) 


b.  c.  500. 

Three  deep  incuse  depressions,  that  in 
the  centre  oblong,  the  others  square 
El.  Stater,  220  grs. 
Quadripartite  incuse  square  . 

El.  Stat.  215  grs. 
Incuse  square  . . EL  21  and  10  grs. 

KV  Incuse  square  . . El.  9-7  grs. 

At  21  grs. 


It  is  probable  also  that  the  very  archaic  silver  staters  of  Aeginetic 
weight  from  the  Thera  Find  ; type , Forepart  of  horse,  described  above 
(p.  407),  should  be  attributed  to  Cyme. 

Between  these  early  coins  and  the  large  flat  tetradrachms  of  the 
second  century  b.c.,  Cyme  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  money 
whatever. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  190. 

Tetradrachms  in  the  name  of  Alexander.  Symbol,  a one-handled  vase. 
The  magistrate’s  name,  AlOTENHX,  on  one  of  these  coins,  occurs  also  on 
the  contemporary  tetradrachms  of  Cyme  struck  in  her  own  name. 


Head  of  Kyme,  the  traditional  founder. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PL  XLIX.  14.) 

Eagle. 


KYMAI.QN  Horse.  Symbol:  one- 

handled  vase ; various  magistrates’ 
names  in  nominative  case  ; the  whole 
in  a wreath  ....  At  Tetradr. 

KY  Forepart  of  horse  . At  £ Dr. 


Also  bronze,  with  similar  types — Horse ; Eagle ; One-handled  vase ; 
Head  of  Cyme ; Two  figures  in  quadriga,  rev.  Artemis  and  armed  figure,  etc. 

Imperial — Tiberius  to  Gallienus,  with  or  without  bead  of  Emperor. 
Magistrate,  without  title,  or  with  those  of  Anthypatos,  (viz.  T.  Clodius 
Epirius  Marcellus,  ajd.  70-73),  and  Prytanis,  Strategos,  Archon,  or  Gram- 
mateus.  Remarkable  types  or  inscriptions — OMHPOC,  Homer  seated,  rev. 
KPHOHIC,  the  mother  of  Homer,  holding  sceptre;  Kritheis  was  said 
to  have  been  a native  of  Cyme;  GPMOC,  River  Hermus;  ZANOOC, 
River  Xanthus  (a  local  stream  V) ; Artemis  Ephesia ; Athlete,  with  prize 
vase  upon  his  head,  entering  the  precincts  of  a temple;  AIOA6UJN 
KYAAAIujN,  indicating  the  origin  of  Cyme,  on  a coin  of  Hadrian, 
the  reverse  type  of  which  shows  the  River  Hermus  recumbent;  Isis 
Pharia,  with  dedicatory  inscr.,  HPHNYMOC  AN€OHK£  KYMAIOIC,  on 
a coin  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Also  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC  or  O€0N  CYN- 
KAHTON.  Honorific  title  K AICAP6HN,  on  coins  of  Nero. 
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Elaea.  An  ancient  city  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Menes- 
theus  the  Athenian.  Strabo  (615)  places  it  twelve  stadia  from  the  river 
Caicus,  and  120  from  Pergamum,  of  which  it  was  the  port.  Its  coins 
are  all  of  late  style  : — 


After  circ.  b.  c.  300. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  close  helmet. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 
Prow. 

Head  of  Demeter. 


E — A — A— I Wreath.  . At  49  grs. 

At  20  grs. 

E — A Corn-grain  in  wreathAS  -75  and  -4 
EAAI  in  wreath  . . . JE -75  and  -4 

EAAITflN  Torch  in  wreath  . JE  • 7 


Other  types  of  later  date  are — Pallas  holding  owl  and  sceptre ; Poppy 
in  wreath  ; Basket  containing  poppy  and  corn;  Telesphoros,  etc.  M€- 
NECOEYC  KTICTHC,  head  of  Menestheus,  rev.  Asklepios. 

Imperial— Augustus  to  Hostilian,  EAAITHN  or  EAAEITHN.  Magis- 
trate, Strategos,  and  perhaps  Archon,  the  former  with  title  N€[DK0P0C]. 
Remarkable  types — Rape  of  Persephone;  Four  fishermen  opening  the 
chest  in  which  Auge  and  her  infant  son  Telephos  had  been  shut  up  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  which  they  had  caught  in  their  net ; one  of 
them  is  helping  Auge  out  of  the  chest  (Mittheilungen  d.  deutschen  arch.  Inst., 
1885,  p.  21). 


Grynium  or  Gryneia,  forty  stadia  from  Myrina,  and  seventy  from  Elaea, 
famous  for  its  temple  of  Apollo  of  white  marble  (Strab.,  622).  See  Num. 
Chron.,  ix.  159,  and  ’EQiyAepls  apxcuoXoyiKri,  Ser.  ii.  1861,  313. 


Bronze  of  the  Third  century,  b.  c. 


Head  of  Apollo,  facing. 


rYPNHHN  (sic)  Muscle-shell  . . . 

JE  -7  and  -4 


Larissa  Fhriconis  (Strab.,  621  ; Rev.  Num.,  1844,  28;  and  Arch.  Zeit., 
1849,  28),  seventy  stadia  from  Cyme. 


Bronze  of  the  Third  century,  b.  c. 


Male  head  with  close  beard. 


AAPIZAI  Diota  and  corn-grain  . 


Female  head  in  sphendone. 


These  coins  may  belong 


JE  -85 

A A Diota  between  club  and  cadu- 
ceus JE  -7 

to  Larissa  in  the  Troad. 


Myrina,  a seaport  of  some  strength  between  Grynium  and  Cyme.  Of 
this  town  there  are  no  early  coins.  Myrina  was  one  of  the  cities  upon 
which  the  Romans  conferred  freedom  after  the  defeat  of  Philip  V.,  B.c. 
197  (Livy,  xxxni.  30).  It  was  probably  then  that  it  began  to  strike  fiat 
Attic  tetradrachms  both  in  the  name  of  Alexander  (Muller,  933-42)  and 
with  its  own  types. 
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Fig.  292. 


After  cire.  b.  c.  197. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 


Head  of  Pallas,  r. 

(Z.f.  K,  iii.  PL  VIII.  17,  18.) 

Head  of  Apollo  or  of  Pallas. 


MYPINAIDN  Statue  of  Apollo  Gry- 
neus,  standing  with  lustral  branch 
and  patera  ; at  his  feet  omphalos  and 
amphora.  (Fig-  292.)  At  Tetradr. 

M — Y Head  of  Artemis,  facing  . 

At  29  grs. 

MYPI  Amphora Ail  -65 


The  latest  bronze  coins  have  a lyre  on  the  reverse.  The  Apolline 
types  refer  to  the  cultus  of  Apollo  at  the  neighbouring  Grynium  in  the 
territory  of  Myrina. 

Imperial — Domitian  to  Gordian.  MYPINAIDN  or  MYPElNAinN, 
Magistrate— Strategos,  on  a coin  of  Imperial  times,  cited  by  Eckhel,  ii. 
496.  Select  types — Front  of  temple  of  Apollo  Gryneus  (Strab.,  622) 
showing  the  statue  of  the  god  as  on  the  tetradrachms ; Helmeted 
horseman  with  inscr.,  A AMN£YC,  probably  a local  hero. 


Neonteichos.  (Num.  Cliron.,  vii.  49.)  The  small  bronze  coins  described 
under  Nea  in  the  Troad  (p.  473)  may  with  equal  probability  be  assigned 
to  this  place,  as  may  also  the  following  coin : — 


After  circ.  B.  c.  300. 

Head  of  Pallas.  NE  (in  mon.)  Owl  . . . . AD  -65 

(Brit.  Mus.) 

Temnus,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  and 
the  territories  of  Cyme,  Phocaea,  and  Smyrna  (Strab.,  621).  Its  earliest 
coins  are  tetradrachms  of  the  second  century  b.  c.,  struck  in  the  name  of 
Alexander,  the  symbol  on  which  is  a tall  one-handled  vase  within  a vine- 
wreath  (Muller,  952-66).  These  are  accompanied  by  small  silver  and 
bronze  with  the  name  of  the  city. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  200. 


Head  of  Apollo.  (A.  C.,  vii.  50.) 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos  h 


T A One-handled  vase,  in  vine-wreath  . 

At  -5-  Dr. 

„ Grapes,  in  vine-wreath  . AD  -75 
„ Grapes AH  -45 


1 These  smallest  coins  may  be  earlier  than  the  period  to  which  I have  here  assigned  them. 
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Later  autonomous  bronze  and  Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Ingcr. 
THMNEITflN,  etc.  Types  various:  ACINIOC  TAAAOC  ATNOC,  with 
head  probably  intended  for  Augustus.  G.  Asinius  Gallus  was  Pro- 
consul  in  Asia  B.  C.  6 ; the  coins,  however,  give  him  no  title,  but  merely 
the  epithet  ayvos,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  integer.  Another  coin  of 
Augustus  struck  in  the  same  year  reads  KAICAP  C€BACTOC  TTAOYCI  AC 
YfTATHAC  =vTiareLas  (see  Z.f.  N.}  xii.  360).  Among  the  more  remarkable 
types  are  6PM OC,  the  River  Hermus  ; Pallas  Nikephoros  ; Two  Nemeses 
facing  one  another,  each  with  hand  raised  to  her  breast;  THMNOC, 
Head  of  city. 

Tisna  (?).  This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  the 
reverse  type  of  the  coins,  which  exactly  resembles  that  of  certain  coins  of 
Cyme,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  struck  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city.  Dr.  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  276)  remarks  that  the 
inscription  TIZNAIOZ  may  be  an  older  form  of  TITN  AIOZ,  which  occurs 
as  the  name  of  a river  on  Imperial  coins  of  Aegae  (p.  478). 

Circ.  b.  c.  300. 

Head  of  young  river-god.  TIZNAION  One-handled  vase  A3  -65 

Id.  TIZNAIOZ  Sword  in  scabbard  JE,  -45 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  early  electrum  coins,  attributed  doubtfully  to  Cyme  (p.  479),  there 
were  no  coins  whatever  struck  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Aeolis  before  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  all  the  large  and  flat  Attic  tetra- 
drachms  of  Aegae,  Cyme,  Myrina,  and  Temnus,  belong  to  a still  later 
period. 


Chkonological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Aeolis. 


Before  500 

b.c.  500-300 

b.c.  300-200 

After  b.c.  200 

Imperial 

Aegae 

At  A3 

iil  JE 

JE 

Autocane 

A3 

Boeone 

JE 

Came 

JE 

Cyme 

EL.At  (?) 

. . . 

At  A3 

JE 

Elaea 

• • • 

At  JE 

A3 

JE 

Grynium 

... 

A3 

Larissa 

. . . 

AS 

Myrina 

... 

... 

At  A3 

Neonteichoa 

JE 

Temnus 

• . . 

• . . 

At  A3 

JE 

Tisna  (?) 

... 

JE 
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This  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Asiatic  branch  of 
the  Aeolian  race,  contained  five  or  six  cities,  each  with  a territory  of  its 
own.  Of  these,  Mytilene  and  Methymna  were  far  and  away  the  most 
flourishing  and  powerful,  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  two,  the  less  im- 
portant towns  were  usually,  though  not  always,  subject. 

Among  the  earliest  Lesbian  coins  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  certain 
archaic  electrum  staters  of  a rude  style  of  work : — 


Head  of  lion,  with  open  jaws. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  I.  io.) 


Bough  incuse  square  , 


El.  248  grs. 


There  are  also  smaller  denominations  of  various  types,  among  which 
the  human  eye  may  be  mentioned. 

Later  than  the  archaic  electrum  follow  several  series  of  base  silver  or 
potin  coins,  dating,  some  from  the  beginning,  others  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  century. 

These  coins  follow  two  distinct  standards,  the  Phoenician  (Staters, 
230-218  grs.)  and  the  Persic  (Staters,  169  grs.).  They  are  almost  always 
anepigraphic,  and  their  attribution  to  Lesbos  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  found  in  the  island. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  this  base-metal  currency  was  issued  at 
several  mints,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  types  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  venturing  upon  exact  attributions. 

The  coins  of  these  series  are  globular  in  fabric  and  have  a small  rough 
incuse  square  on  the  reverse.  The  principal  obverse  types  are  the 
following  : — 


Phoenician  Standard. 


Kaised  quadripartite  square  within  a dotted  circle  ....  Potin,  236  grs. 

Lion’s  head,  with  open  jaws  (rude  work) , . Pot.  234  grs. 

Gorgon  head  {Rev.  Num.,  1863,  328)  . . . . . . . Pot.  219  grs. 

Lion  s head,  facing  , Pot  33  grs 

Forepart  of  boar Pot.  104  grs. 

Two  boars’  heads,  face  to  face;  above,  sometimes,  AE£  or  AN 

(in  mon.)  . • Pot.  18  grs. 

Id.  sometimes  with  letter  M or  human  eye  above Pot.  io  grs. 

Single  boar’s  head  ; above,  human  eye  Pot.  13  gi’s. 


Among  many  other  small  coins  presumably  Lesbian  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  -Young  male  head,  rev.  Incuse  square ; Female  head,  rev. 
Lion  s head  in  incuse  square ; Negro’s  head,  rev.  Incuse  square ; Two 
human  eyes  one  above  the  other,  rev.  Incuse  square ; Single  human  eye 
rev.  Incuse  square,  etc. 
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Persic  Standard. 

Two  calves’  heads,  face  to  face,  with  an  olive  tree  between  them  Pot  170  grs 

(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XI.  28.) 

Calf's  head.  p0T.  84  grs. 

Id.  ( Rev . Lion’s  head,  in  incuse  square) Pot.  i i grs. 


LESBIAN  ELECTRUM  HECTAE. 


Fig.  293. 


Class  I.  Circ.  b.  c.  450-400. 


Contemporary  with  the  later  coins  of  the  foregoing  potin  series  (those, 
for  example,  with  the  calves’  heads),  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  are  several  series  of  electrum  hectae  with 
various  obverse  types,  but  all  with  one  distinctive  peculiarity,  viz.  that 
the  reverse  type  is  incuse  instead  of  in  relief.  It  is  not  unusual  for  specimens 
of  these  hectae  to  be  inscribed  with  the  letters  AE  or  M (Lesbos  or 
Mytilene  ?),  and  many  of  the  types  are  distinctly  Lesbian. 


M Forepart  of  bull,  1. 

Head  of  ram,  r. ; beneath,  cock,  1. 

Forepart  of  winged  boar. 

Gorgon-head. 

Forepart  of  bridled  horse,  r. 

Forepart  of  winged  lion,  1. 

Head  of  lion  with  open  jaws,  star  on 
forehead. 

ead  of  ram,  r. ; beneath,  cock,  1. 
Head  of  Herakles,  r.,  in  lion’s  skin. 

AE  Head  of  lion,  r.,  with  open  jaws. 
Head  of  Pallas,  r.,  of  fine  style. 


Incuse  head  of  lion,  with  open  jaws 

El.  Hecte  39  grs. 
Id.  [Fig.  293;  rev.  indistinct1].  (Cf. 


B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XVIII.  10)  El.  Hecte. 

Id El.  Hecte. 

Incuse  head  of  Herakles,  in  lion’s  skin  . 

El.  Hecte. 

Id El.  Hecte. 

Incuse  head  of  cock  . . El.  Hecte. 

Id El.  Hecte. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XVIII.  11.) 

Incuse  head  of  bull  . . . El.  Hecte. 

Id El.  Hecte. 

Incuse  head  of  calf  . . . El.  Hecte. 


Incuse  scalp  of  lion,  facing  El.  Hecte. 


It  is  probable  that  a large  proportion  of  these  remarkable  little  coins 
were  struck  at  Mytilene,  and  of  this  it  would  seem  that  we  possess  direct 
documentary  evidence  in  the  interesting  inscription  discovered  by  Newton, 
and  first  published  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  (second  ser.  vol.  viii.  p.  549).  Here  we  have  a fragment  of  a 
monetary  convention  between  the  towns  of  Phocaea  on  the  one  part,  and 
Mytilene  on  the  other,  for  the  issue  of  a common  currency  of  electrum 
hectae  known  among  the  Greeks  as  xpwlov  'PuKdiKov.  This  treaty  is  attri- 
buted on  epigraphic  grounds  to  about  B.  c.  430  2. 


1 The  rev.  of  Fig.  293  is  a lion's  head,  1.  with  open  jaws. 

2 For  an  abstract  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  see  Lenormant  (Rev.  Nwn.,  1868,  p.  241). 
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Class  II.  Circ.  b.  c.  400-387. 


Fig.  294.  Fig.  295. 

The  second  class  of  Lesbian  electrura  hectae  shows  the  reverse  type  in 
relief  enclosed  either  in  an  incuse  or  later  in  a linear  square. 

Among  the  large  number  of  types  of  these  hectae  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  many  which  are  certainly  Lesbian ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  others,  less  distinctive  in  character, 
which  may  also  have  been  issued  from  the  mint  at  Mytilene.  The 
following  are  those  which  I have  least  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  Lesbos : — 


Head  of  Pallas,  in  close-fitting  crested 
helmet. 

Head  of  Apollo,  as  on  silver  of  Myti- 
lene. 

Female  head,  nearly  facing,  hair  bound 
with  taenia. 

Id. 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos. 

Forepart  of  hoar. 

Young  male  head. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Sappho  (?)  in  sphendone. 

Head  of  Demeter  veiled. 


Two  calves’  heads,  face  to  face  ; between 
them  sometimes  AE  . . El.  Hecte. 

Calf’s  head El.  Hecte. 

Bull’s  head  ; above,  sometimes  M . 

(Fig.  294.)  ....  El.  Hecte. 

Two  boars’  heads ; between  them  A 

El.  Hecte. 

Two  calves’  heads,  face  to  face,  between 
them  a flower  ....  El.  Hecte. 

Lion’s  head,  with  open  jaws,  in  linear 
square El.  Hecte. 

Calf  s head,  in  linear  square  El.  Hecte. 

Lyre,  in  linear  square  . . El.  Hecte. 

Lyre,  in  linear  square  . . El.  Hecte. 

Tripod,  filleted,  in  linear  square 

(Fig.  295.) El.  Hecte. 


CITIES  OF  LESBOS. 


Aegirus,  a small  place  between  Mytilene  and  Methymna  (Strab.,  617) 
Bronze,  circ.  b.  c.  300  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  276). 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Antissa,  near  the  western 
the  Romans  b.  c.  168. 


| A in  Female  head  in  sphendone  A5  -4 
extremity  of  the  island,  was  destroyed  by 


Female  head. 


Circ.  b.  c 300-168. 

ANTIS  Grotesque  head  of  Dionysos 
with  tall  tiara  and  long  pointed  beard 
(Gardner,  Types,  PI.  XV.  12)  JE  -65 
AN  Apollo  Kitharoedos  . . 7E  -65 


Bull. 
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Cithus  (?)  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr .,  p.  277)-  Archaic  silver  coins  of  the  Attic 
standard. 


Circ.  B.  c.  500-480. 


Young  male  head. 

K I O I Two  hoars’  heads*  face  to  face. 


K 1 0 Human  eye,  in  incuse  square  . . 

At  3i-7  grs. 

Quadripartite  incuse  square  Ht  26  grs. 


Eresus,  on  the  west  coast  of  Lesbos.  Bronze  after  circ.  b.  c.  300. 

Head  of  Hermes.  EPEXI  Ear  of  corn  . HI -65  and -35 

Id.  (A.  C.,  vii.  52.)  „ Head  of  Apollo  (?)  . . HS  -55 

In  illustration  of  the  first  of  the  above  types,  cf.  Archestratus  (ap.  Athen. 
iii.  in),  who  says  that  the  gods  sent  Hermes  to  Eresus  for  their  corn. 

Imperial  times — Caligula  to  Philip,  usually  with  Emperors’  heads. 
Magistrate’s  name  with  title,  Strategos.  Chief  types:  C ATT<hfl  €P£CI, 
Head  of  Sappho,  also  Sappho  seated  with  lyre  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  278). 

Methymna,  next  to  Mytilene  the  most  important  city  in  Lesbos,  was 
situate  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island. 


Euboic^Attic  weight.  Circ.  b.  c.  500. 


MA0VMNAIOS  Boar. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PL  XI.  27.) 


MA©VMNAIO£  Head  of  Pallas  of 
archaic  style,  her  helmet  adorned 
with  Pegasos;  all  in  incuse  square 

HI  124-6  grs. 


Phoenician  weight  if).  Circ.  b.  c.  400-387. 


Head  of  Pallas,  of  early  fine  style. 

(Bi  M.  Guide , PL  XVIII.  23.) 


Id. 


MAOYMNAION  Lyre  on  raised 
square,  within  incuse  square  . . . 

HI  99  grs. 

MAG  Kantharos  in  incuse  square  . . 

HI  49  grs. 


Attic  Standard  (?).  After  b.  c.  300. 


Head  of  Pallas,  in  Corinthian  helmet. 
Head  of  Herakles. 

Head  of  Pallas,  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


M A O Y Lyre  in  linear  square  ; various 
symbols  in  the  field  . . Ht  43  grs. 

Arion,  with  lyre,  riding  on  dolphin 
(Strab.  618)  . . . . HI  21  grs. 

MA  OY  Kantharos;  various  symbols  . 

M -6 5 


After  circ.  B.  c.  200. 

Tetradrachms  with  name  and  types  of  Alexander.  Symbol  a small 
figure  of  Arion  riding  on  dolphin  (Muller,  981-2).  Imperial  times 
Augustus  to  Severus  Alexander,  Magistrate  Strategos.  Inscr., 


CITHUS  (?)— J/  YTILENE. 
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MHOYMNAinN.  Types — Arion  on  dolphin;  Dionysos  with  panther, 
or  in  biga  drawn  by  panthers.  (Num,  Chron .,  vii.  53-) 

Mytilene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  was,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  4 83),  in 
all  probability  the  place  of  mintage,  not  only  of  some  electrum  coins, 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century  b.  C.,  but  of  one  or  more 
series  of  potin  coins,  and  of  a very  large  number  of  hectae  of  electrum, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourth  centuries.  These  hectae,  as  has  been  already  explained 
(p.  484),  fall  into  two  great  classes,  the  earlier  of  which  bears  an  incuse 
device  on  the  reverse,  the  later  and  more  numerous  class,  a reverse  type 
in  relief  within  a linear  square.  The  former  class  may  well  be  the 
coinage  alluded  to  in  the  monetary  convention  between  Phocaea  and 
Mytilene  above  referred  to,  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  b.  c. 
430.  The  linear  square  as  a mark  of  fabric  is  indicative  of  the  Mytilenian 
origin  of  the  hectae  of  the  more  recent  style,  as  it  occurs  also  on  the 
inscribed  silver  coins  of  that  city,  and  scarcely  anywhere  else  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. 


Silver. 


Before  circ. 

Female  head  facing,  as  on  electrum 
hecte.  (Fig.  294.) 

Young  male  head,  bound  with  taenia. 


B.c.  400. 

MYTI  Lion’s  head,  in  incuse  square  . 

At  13  grs. 

,,  Calf’s  head,  in  incuse  square  . 

At  10  grs. 


Fourth  century,  B.  c. 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

(Mion.,  Su2>2)l.,  vi.  PI.  III.  1.) 

Id. 

Id. 


Persic  Standard. 

MYTI  Lyre,  in  linear  square  ; various 
symbols  in  the  field 

At  Stater  176  grs. 
MYTI  Id.  . . At  Triobol. (1)  44  grs. 

„ Female  head,  hair  rolled  . . . 

At  Diob.  20  grs. 


For  other  varieties,  see  Brandis,  p.  453,  and  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  279. 

The  bronze  coinage  of  Mytilene  is  very  plentiful,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  very  small  pieces,  belongs  to  a later  period  than  the 
silver  money. 

Circ.  B.  c.  300-200  (1). 


Head  of  Apollo.  MYTI  Lyre 

Female  head,  hair  in  sphendone.  „ Id. 

. coins,  with  Alexander’s  name  and  types.  Symbol — a 

(Muller,  Nos.  967-80,)  and  autonomous  bronze. 


JE  -7 
JE  .5 

Lyre, 


After  circ.  b.c.  200. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 


MYTI  Bacchic  term,  standing  on  prow 

JE  .7 


The  remarkable  cultus-image  on  the  reverse  of  this  and  many  other 
coins  ol  Mytilene  of  Imperial  times  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Newton 
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as  copied  from  a figure  said  to  have  been  found  by  fishermen  in  the 
harbour  of  Mytilene.  (Gardner,  Types,  p.  79.) 

Imperial  times — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  (Num.  Chron .,  vii.  53.) 
Inscr.,  M YTI AHN  AIG.N,  FTPHTH  A6CB0Y,  etc.  Magistrates,  with  title 
Strategos.  Remarkable  types  or  inscriptions:  O£0C  AMMHN  ; Z6YC 
BOYAAIOC;  O£0l  AKPAIOI  (Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades) ; TT  AN  KP  ATI  AHZ 
accompanying  type  of  youthful  Asklepios ; <t>ITTAKOC  (sic),  Head  of 
the  Mytilenean  philosopher  Pittacus,  rev.  AAKAIOC,  Head  of  Alcaeus; 
O6O0ANHC  or  0€0<}>ANHC  O€0C,  Bust  of  Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  the 
friend  of  Pompey,  rev.  APXGAAMIC  0€A,  Veiled  head  of  Archedamis, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Theophanes  ; A6CBGNAZ  HPHC  N£OC, 
or  A€CBnNAZ  <1>I  A0C0<t>0C,  rev.  Seated  Philosopher ; C6ZCT0N  HPflA, 
rev.  <t>AA.  N € I KOMAXIC,  Heads  of  Sextus  and  Nicomachis ; NAYCIKAAN 
HPHIAA,  IOY.  T7P0KAAN  HPfllAA,  Heads  of  a certain  Nausicaa  and  of 
a Julia  Procula  ; ZA4>0fl,  ZA<t>OYZ  (Sestini,  Mus.  Heclerv.  ii.  51)  or 
YATT<t>n,  Head  of  Sappho  or  her  figure  seated  with  lyre  (cf.  Pollux, 
ix.  84). 

Concerning  the  above  coins,  Leake  remarks  (Rum.  Hell.,  s.  v.  Mytilene) 
that  Mytilene  went  beyond  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece  in  record- 
ing upon  her  coins  the  names  of  her  illustrious  citizens.  With  the 
exception  of  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  Theophanes,  the  names  are 
unknown  to  fame. 

Among  the  Imperial  coins  struck  at  Mytilene  may  also  be  classed  the 
pieces  of  Aurelius  and  Commodus  reading  KOl.orKOlNON  AGCBIflN, 
on  one  of  which  is  the  cultus-statue  of  Dionysos  on  the  Prow  above 
referred  to. 


Nape.  Bronze  coins,  circ.  B.  C.  300.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  280.) 


Head  of  Ajmllo. 


N]APAIflN  Owl  and  Astragalos 


M .5 


Pyrrha,  situate  on  the  coast  of  a deep  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island.  Small  bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 

Female  head,  hair  in  sphendone.  PYP  or  PYPP  Goat,  or  goat  before 

(Borrell  in  A rum.  Chron.,  vii.  61.)  altar JE  -45 


HECATONNESI,  ISLANDS  NEAR  LESBOS. 

Nesos,  the  largest  of  this  group  of  islands  between  Lesbos  and  the 
coast  of  Aeolis  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  280  and  Zeit.f.  Num.,  iii.  312  sqq.). 
Silver  coins,  wt.  42  grs.,  and  small  bronze  of  the  fourth,  and  larger  bronze 
of  the  third  century  or  later.  Inscr.,  NAZI,  NA,  N,  and  NACI.  Types — 
obv.  Heads  of  Apollo  or  Artemis,  rev.  Panther  ; Lyre  and  Palm  ; Tripod  ; 
Dolphin ; Horseman,  etc. 

Pordosilene,  later  Foroselene,  a small  island  between  Lesbos  and  the 
mainland,  the  second  largest  of  the  group  called  the  Hecatonnesi^Efcaros  yap 
6 ’AttoAAoov"  nap  a nacrav  yap  8 r)  tt]V  napaACav  ravrijn  6 ’AnoAAc ov  (KTeTipriTai 
\izXpL  Tere'Sou,  Z/ztrdei»s  4 KtAAafos  fcaAovperos  rj  Fpvvfvs  ij  rwa  a-AAr/v  ena>vv- 
plav  lx<or.  (Strab.,  618.)  Hence  the  Apollo  type  on  the  coins. 
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Oirc.  b.  c.  450. 

Head  of  Apollo,  bound  with  taenia.  i POPAO£IA  Lyre 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  X.  24.)  | 


in  incuse  square 
At  Drachm  61  grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  400,  or  later. 

Head  of  Silenos.  I HOP  Dolphin. 


iE  -3 


Later,  with  name  Poroselene , 

Inscr.,  nnPOCeAHNeiTnN.  Types  referring  to  Asklepian  worship. 
Imperial  of  Severus.  (Rev.  Num.,  1853,  93.) 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Lesbos. 


> 

Before  500 

500-400 

400-300 

300-200 

After  200 

Imperial 

Aegirus 
Antissa 
Cithus  (?) 

Eresus 

Methymna 

Mytilene 

Nape 

Pyrrha 

Nesos,  ins. 

Pardosilene,  ins. 

EL  (?) 
EL  (?) 

Jr 

At  & Pot. 
EL.At&Pot. 

At 

At 
EL, At 

M 
At  JE 
JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

At  A3 
JE 
M 

JE 

A3 

JE 

JE 

A3 

A3 

IONIA. 

The  earliest  coins  of  Ionian  fabric  and  style  both  of  electrum  and 
silver  are  uninscribed.  Of  these  some  indeed  may  be  conjecturally 
attributed  to  one  or  other  of  the  Ionian  maritime  towns  by  reason  of  the 
types  which  they  bear,  while  others  must  still  remain  unclassed.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  following : — 


Lion’s  head,  with  open  jaws. 

Forepart  of  lion. 

Foreparts  of  winged  horse  and  of 
winged  lion  combined. 

Forepart  of  lion  killing  serpent. 

Id. 

Id. 

Forepart  of  prancing  horse. 

Doe  (1),  suckling  fawn  (1). 

Cow,  suckling  calf. 

Id. 


Incuse  square,  in  which  forepart  of 
winged  horse  . . . At  197  grs. 
Rough  incuse  square  . . At  167  grs. 
Quadripartite  incuse  square  .... 

At  124  grs. 

Id At  6 1 -2  grs. 

Id At  17-2  grs. 

Id At  7 -5  grs. 

Id At  151  grs. 

Incuse  square  . . . . At  104  grs. 

Incuse  square,  diagonally  divided  . 

At  157  grs. 

Quadripartite  incuse  square  . 

At  125  grs. 

Large  floral  star  of  eighteen  rays 

At  126  grs. 


Id. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  these  coins  follow  various  standards  of  weight, 
Phoenician,  Babylonic,  and  Euboic;  but  these  indications  are  too  un- 
certain to  be  of  much  help  to  us  in  arriving  at  any  definite  classification. 

The  Ionian  towns,  though  politically  independent  of  one  another,  con- 
stituted for  religious  purposes  a kolvov  or  League,  the  meetings  of  which 
were  held  in  the  Panionion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Priene.  Under  the 
Empire,  games  called  Panionia  Pythia  were  held  at  these  meetings,  and 
coins  were  struck  for  the  occasion  by  one  or  other  of  the  cities  parti- 
cipating in  the  celebration.  Among  these  special  issues  may  be  mentioned 
Imperial  medallions  of  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  with  the  inscription 
KOI  NON  IT  TTO  A€HN,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Cl.  Fronto,  Asiarch,  and 
Archiereus  of  the  thirteen  cities  which  formed  the  Ionian  kolvov.  These 
coins  are  without  the  name  of  the  place  of  mintage. 

The  inscription  IHNHN  is  not  always  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  locality  of  the  city  to  which  it  is  added.  It  indicates  rather  that  the 
people  of  certain  towns,  such  as  Perinthus  in  Thrace,  Isinda  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  claimed  an  Ionian  origin,  hence  the 
coin  legends  nePlNGinN  IGNHN,  ICINA6HN  €inNGN,  CYNNAAenN 
AnpienN  inNnN. 


Arsinoe.  See  Ephesus. 

Cadme.  See  Priene. 

Clazomenae  stood  partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  on  a small  island 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  distinctive  badge  of 
the  city  appears  from  the  later  inscribed  coins  to  have  been  a winged 
Boar ; cf.  Aelian  (Hist.  An .,  xii.  38),  who  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Artemon,  that  such  a monster  once  infested  the  Clazomenian  territory 
(Leake,  Num.  Hell.,  p.  43).  Hence  numerous  coins  bearing  this  type, 
though  anepigraphic,  are  presumed  to  be  of  Clazomenian  origin.  Clazo- 
menae  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities  which  took  part  in  the  early 
electrum  currency  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 


Electrum.  Before  circ.  B.  c.  500.  Phoenician  Standard. 


Forepart  of  winged  boar. 

(Brandis,  p.  392.) 


Incuse  square  . . El.  Stater  217  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  500-394. 


Silver,  (a) 

Lion  devouring  prey. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  II.  21.) 
Forepart  of  winged  boar. 


Attic  Standard. 

Forepart  of  winged  boar,  in  incuse 

square At  Tetradr. 

Gorgon-head  in  incuse  square  . . • 

At  | Dr. 
JR,  Diob. 


Forepart 


(/3)  Phoenician  Standard. 


of  winged  boar. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XI.  29.) 


Incuse  square,  quartered.  On  some  of 
the  2 drachms  K in  one  quarter  . . 

At  Didr.  106  grs. 
At  Dr.  53  grs. 

At  i Dr. 


CLAZOMENAE. 
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Gold.  Giro. 

Head  of  Apollo,  nearly  facing,  of 
finest  style. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XIX.  24.) 


b.c.  387-300. 

KAA  or  KAAIO  Swan,  with  open 
wings.  Magistrate  AEYKAIOX  or 
AOHNATOPAX.  Symbol:  Winged 
boar ^87  grs. 


These  magnificent  gold  coins  may  have  been  struck  between  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas  b.c.  387,  and  the  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire.  The  coinage 
of  gold  money  prevailed  at  several  Asiatic  towns  about  this  time,  notably 
at  Lampsacus. 

Silver.  Attic  Standard. 


Fig. 


Head  of  Apollo,  as  on  gold  coins ; on 
one  specimen  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  artist’s  name  0EOAOTOX 
EPOEI.  (Fig.  296,  where,  how- 
ever, the  signature  is  illegible.) 


KAAIO  Swan  and  magistrates’  names 

MANAPHNAZ,  PYOEOX,  HPAK- 
AEIAHX,  MHTPOAHPOX  . . . 

Ht  Tetradr. 

ANTKfiANHX,  APOAAAX,  eyoy- 
AAMAX,  IKEXIOY,  AEOKAIOX 
PAPMIX,  PYOEOX  . JR  Drachms. 
AIONYXAX,  EAIKHNIOX,  EOOY- 
AAMO?,  KAEAPIXTOX,  MAN- 
APHNAZ,MHTPOAHPOX,MNH- 
XIOEOX,  PYOEOX, OANOPOAIX, 
XI  OX Hi  £ Drachms. 


Engravers'  names  on  Asiatic  coins  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence ; 
the  only  other  specimen  on  which  the  word  EPOEI  occurs  is  a coin  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete,  inscribed  NEYANTOX  EPOEI  (p.391).  The  swan  is  a 
well-known  symbol  of  Apollo.  Wild  swans  are  said  to  abound  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Hermus,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Clazomenae 
may  be  due  to  the  plaintive  notes  of  these  birds. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  autonomous  coins  of  Clazomenae 
there  are  silver  pieces  with  the  well-known  Clazomenian  winged  boar, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orontas,  who  was  satrap  of  Mysia  and  Ionia  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century.  These  coins  may,  however,  with 
equal  probability,  be  attributed  to  Tarsus  on  account  of  the  obverse  type 
and  the  letter  T. 


Naked  warrior,  kneeling,  defending 
himself  with  shield  and  short  spear; 
between  his  legs  T. 


OPONTA  Forepart  of  winged  hoar. 

Traces  of  incuse  square 

At  Tetrob.  43  grs. 
( Num . Zeit.,  iii.  423.) 


For  other  coins  of  Orontas,  seo  under  Iolla  Mysiae,  p.  455. 
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The  silver  coinage  of  Clazomenae  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  There  are,  however,  regal  tetradrachms 
with  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  995-99*0,  and  gold  staters  with 
Philip’s  types  (Muller,  309),  with  the  forepart  of  the  winged  boar  as 
an  adjunct  symbol,  which,  if  correctly  attributed,  may  belong  to  circ. 
B.  c.  190. 

The  autonomous  bronze  coinage  of  Clazomenae  begins  about  B.  c.  3 50, 
and  extends  with  intervals  down  to  Imperial  times.  The  coins  are 
usually  inscribed  KAAIO  or  KAAIOMENinN.  Among  the  more  fre- 
quent types  are  the  following : — 


Circ.  b.  c.  350-300. 


Head  of  Apollo,  r. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  profile. 

Head  of  Pallas,  usually  in  Corinthian 
helmet,  as  on  N of  Alexander. 

Head  of  Pallas,  facing. 


Swan IE  .7  and  -45 

Ram’s  head  > . . . IE  • 5 

Ram  standing  . . . IE  ■*]  and  -45 

Id JE  -7  and  -45 


Forepart  of  winged  boar. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  300. 

KAAIOMENinN  written  across  in- 
cuse square,  quartered  . . IE  -6  5 


The  incuse  square  is  in  this  instance  only  an  affectation  of  archaism. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 
Head  of  Pallas,  facing. 

Head  of  Zeus. 


Ram  at  rest IE  -7 

Forepart  of  running  ram  . . . IE  -8 

Swan IE  -8 


All  the  above-described  bronze  coins  bear  the  name  of  a magistrate. 


The  following,  of  later  style,  are  all  without  a magistrate’s  name 


After  circ. 

Forepart  of  winged  boar. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Gorgon-head. 

Various  heads. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Portrait  head. 


1.  c.  200. 


Caduceus  in  wreath  . . . . IE  -8 

Swan  on  caduceus IE  -8 

Swan  on  rudder  (1) A3  • 7 

Philosopher  Anaxagoras  (1),  seated  on  a 

globe IE  -8 

Club IE  -65 

Ram  at  rest IE  ■ 9 


Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Magistrates  sometimes  with  title 
Strategos.  Types  ordinary — Kybele  standing  between  lions;  OEA 
KAAZOMENH,  Turreted  head  of  city  or  Amazon  Klazomene ; Philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras  with  globe  in  hand  {Num.  Chron .,  vii.  62). 

Alliance  coins  with  Smyrna  of  the  reign  of  Valerian. 

Colophon.  The  earliest  coinage  of  Colophon,  like  that  of  most  other 
Ionian  cities,  is  uninscribed,  and  consists  of  Euboic  didrachms  of  the 
sixth  century  B.c. 


CL  AZOMEN AE — CO  I OP  HON. 
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Lyre  of  archaic  style. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  II.  22.) 


Incuse  square 


iR  126  grs. 


Fifth  century , r.  c. 

During  a great  part  of  the  fifth  century  the  silver  money  of  Colophon 
follows  the  Persic  standard,  and  consists  of  drachms  of  about  84  grs. 
Inscr.,  KOAO<hflNinN,  often  retrograde,  or  KOAO<t>nNlON  on  one  or 
other  side. 


Head  of  Apollo  Klarios. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PL  XI.  30.) 


Lyre,  in  incuse  square  . 


Ht  84  grs. 


Fourth  century,  b.  c. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  the  Rhodian  standard  replaced  the  Persic. 


Fig.  297. 


Head  of  Persian  king  or  satrap.  j BASIA  Lyre.  (Fig.  297.)  Wt.  236grs. 

This  coin,  with  its  striking  ideal  head  of  a noble  Persian,  is  given  only 
conjecturally  to  Colophon,  for  it  bears  no  name  of  a town.  Cf.  the 
tetradrachms  of  Pharnabazus  struck  at  Cyzicus  (p.  453). 


Head  of  Apollo  Klarios. 
Id. 

Id. 


KOAO<t>n  Lyre  and  magistrate’s  name 

Dr.  54  grs. 

„ Tripod.  Magistrate’s  name 

Ht  £ Dr.  25  grs. 
„ Lyre.  Magistrate’s  name  . 

At  Diob.  18  grs. 


The  bronze  coins  which  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
are  the  following,  all  with  magistrates’  names  : — 


Armed  horseman,  with  spear  couched  . 

JE  -8 

Lyre JE  -8  and  -45 

Forepart  of  horse JE  -6 5 

The  excellence  of  the  Colophonian  cavalry  is  said  by  Strabo  (643)  to 
have  been  so  marked  that  they  were  always  victorious,  hence,  perhaps, 
the  horseman  as  a coin-type. 

At  Clarus,  in  the  territory  of  Colophon,  stood  the  famous  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo  (Paus.,  vii.  3.  1),  whose  head  is  represented  on  the  coin. 

The  old  town  of  Colophon  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  b.c.  299,  but 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  its  port  Notium,  and  it  was 
upon  this  town  that  the  Romans  conferred  freedom  in  B.c.  189  (Livy, 
xxxvm.  39,  ‘ Colophoniis  qui  in  Notio  habitant’).  Shortly  afterwards,  or 
perhaps  on  that  occasion,  the  Colophonians  struck  tetradrachms  with 
Alexanders  types  ; Symbol,  Lyre  and  KOAO.  (Muller,  1007-14.) 


Head  of  Apollo. 


Id. 

Id. 
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The  later  bronze  issues  after  circ.  B.  c.  300  are  of  ruder  style  than  the 
foregoing. 


Horseman  as  above,  but  dog  running 
beneath  horse. 

Seated  figure,  with  chin  resting  on 
hand,  and  holding  scroll ; possibly 
Homer.  Magistrate’s  name. 

Head  of  Greek  Artemis. 


KOAO<t>nNlflN  Apollo  Kitharoedos, 
standing  with  lyre  and  patera  in  front 
of  tripod.  Magistrates’  names  JR  -8 
KQAO<t>nN IflN  Apollo  Kitharoedos, 
as  above,  but  no  tripod  . . JR  -8 

KOAO<l>nN IGN  The  pilei  of  the 
Dioskuri,  surmounted  by  stars  JR  6 


Imperial — Nero  to  Gallienus.  Magistrates  with  title  Strategos.  Re- 
markable types  ancl  inscriptions  — K A A P 1 0 C , Apollo  Klarios  seated; 
APTEMIC  K A API  A,  Effigy  of  an  Asiatic  goddess  resembling  Artemis 
Ephesia ; TO  KOI  NON  IGNflN,  The  thirteen  cities  of  the  Ionian  League 
standing  in  a semicircle  and  offering  a bull  as  a sacrifice  before  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Klarios. 

Alliance  coins  with  Pergamum. 


Ephesus  occupied  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  the  lower  Cayster,  but  it 
owed  its  wealth  and  renown  less  to  the  produce  of  its  soil  than  to  the 
illustrious  sanctuary  of  the  old  Asiatic  nature-goddess,  whom  the  Ionian 
Greeks  (when  under  Androclus  the  son  of  Codrus  they  effected  a settle- 
ment in  these  parts)  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis.  The  Ephesian 
goddess  is  represented  as  a female  figure,  the  body  a mere  trunk,  with 
the  feet  placed  close  together.  She  is  many-breasted,  and  from  each  of 
her  outstretched  arms  hangs  a long  fillet  with  tassels  at  the  extremities. 
On  either  side  stands  a stag  raising  its  head  to  the  goddess  for  food. 

The  usual  symbols  of  her  worship  are  the  Bee  and  the  Stag,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  high-priest  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess  was  called 
’Ec rarjv,  ‘ the  king  Bee,’  while  the  virgin  priestesses  bore  the  name  of 
Melissae,  or  Bees. 

The  coinage  of  Ephesus  falls  into  the  following  periods  : — 


Electrum.  Sixth  century,  b.  c. 


Bee.  [B.  Y.  Head,  Ephesus,  PI.  I.  1,  2.] 

Forepart  of  stag. 

Id.  [B.  Y.  Head,  l.  c.,  PI.  I.  3,  4.] 

The  silver  coinage,  from  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  down  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Athenian  supremacy  B.c.  415,  is  not  plentiful. 

Silver.  Phoenician  Standard. 


Oblong  incuse  divided  into  two  squares 

El.  Trite  71  grs. 
Hough  incuse  square  El.  Hecte  36  grs. 
Id El.  Hemihecton  18  grs. 


EOESION  or  E cj>  Bee. 

(B.  V.  Head,  l.  c.,  PI.  I.  n-14.) 


Incuse  square,  quartered 

At  Tetradr.  205  grs. 
At  Drachm  54  grs. 
At  £ Dr.  28  grs. 

At  Diob.  16  grs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  415—394. 

In  this  period  Ephesus,  which  had  revolted  from  Athens  after  the 
Sicilian  disasters,  and  had  become  subject  first  to  the  Persians  and  then 
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to  the  Spartans,  struck  silver  on  a somewhat  heavier  standard,  iden- 
tical with  the  Rhodian  (Didr.  1 1 7 grs.).  These  coins  bear  a magistrate  s 
name  either  on  the  obverse  beneath  the  bee  or  oil  the  bar  which  divides 
the  incuse  square  (B.  V.  Head,  Ephesus,  PI.  I.  15-21). 


In  B.  c.  394  the  Athenian  Conon  expelled  the  Spartan  oligarchies  from 
most  of  the  Asiatic  coast  towns.  Among  others  Ephesus  and  Samos  are 
mentioned  as  having  then  shaken  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  We  have, 
accordingly,  no  difficulty  in  assigning,  with  M.  Waddington  ( Melanges 
de  Num.,  pt.  ii.  pp.  7-19),  to  this  period  the  federal  coinage  issued  by  the 
cities  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  Iasus,  Samos,  and  Ephesus,  each  with  its  own 
distinctive  type  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  while  on  the  obverse  is 
the  infant  Herakles  strangling  two  serpents,  and  the  inscr.  £YN  for 
SYMMAXIKON. 

£YN  Infant  Herakles,  strangling  two  E — <t>  Bee,  beneath  PE  (magistrate’s 
serpents.  name)  At  Rhodian  tridrachm  177  grs. 

[B.  V.  Head,  Ephesus,  PI.  II  1 .] 

In  addition  to  this  alliance  coinage,  Ephesus  began,  about  the  year 
b.  c.  394,  the  issue  of  a long  series  of  tetradrachms  of  Rhodian  weight 
(236  grs.),  which  lasted  for  no  less  than  a century. 


Smaller  denominations  weighing  88  grs.,  with  similar  types  and  pieces 
of  14  grs.,  also  occur  (B.  V.  Head,  l.c.,  Pi.  H.  6-10).  There  are  also  bronze 
coins,  ohv.  Bee,  rev.  Stag  kneeling  (Head,  l.c.,  PL  II.  11-13 ; III.  12,  13),  the 
magistrates’  names  on  some  of  which  prove  that  they  are  contemporary 
with  the  tetradrachms. 


Circ.  B.  c.  394-295. 


Fig.  298. 


E — <t>  Bee.  (Fig.  298.) 


Forepart  of  stag  with  head  turned  back; 
behind  it,  a palm  tree  and,  in  front,  a 
magistrate’s  name  in  the  nominative 
case,  of  which  about  128  are  known 


At  Tetradr.  236  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  295-281. 
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wscr.,  E <t>  or  AP  in  monogram  (Head,  l.  c.,  pp.  42  and  45).  The  series  of 
autonomous  tetradrachms  now  comes  to  an  end,  but  the  pieces  of  88  grs 
still  continued  to  be  struck,  probably  because  they  passed  as  thirds  of 
the  Attic  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus. 


Head  of  Greek  Artemis. 

[B.  V.  Head,  Z.  c.,  PI.  HI.  1,  2.] 
Head  of  Queen  Arsinoe,  veiled. 

Id.  [B.  V.  Head,  l c.,  PI,  III.  5-9.] 


E4>E  Bow  and  quiver.  Symbol:  Bee. 

Magistrate's  name  . . At  88  grs. 

APZI  Id.  . . At  88,  42,  and  19  grs. 

,,  Stag  kneeling  ....  A)  -7 


Giro.  b.  c.  280-258. 

Ephesus  during  this  interval  was  probably  left  by  the  Seleucidae  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a limited  autonomy.  The  coinage  which  may  with 
reasonable  probability  be  assigned  to  this  time  consists  of  Attic  octobols 
and  bronze. 


Head  of  Greek  Artemis. 

[B.Y.  Head,  l c.,  PI.  III.  10,  11.] 
Female  head,  laur.  Magistrate’s  name. 

[B.  Y.  Head,  Z.  c.,  PI.  III.  14,  15.] 
Female  head,  turreted. 

[B.  V.  Head,  Z.  c.,  PL  III.  16.] 


E — <1>  Forepart  of  stag  and  palm  tree. 

Magistrate’s  name  . . At  75  grs. 

Bee JE  -45 

E — <}>  Bee IE  -45 


Giro.  b.c.  258-202. 

During  this  period  Ephesus  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  The  coinage  consists,  (a)  of  gold  octadrachms  of  Berenice, 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (wt.  248  grs.)  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XL.  31);  (/3)  of 
didrachms  and  drachms  of  the  reduced  Rhodian  standard  (102  and 
50  grs.)— 

Bust  of  Greek  Artemis.  E — <P  Forepart  of  stag,  without  palm 

[B.  V.  Head,  Ephesus,  PL  IV.  1-4.]  tree.  Magistrates’  names,  of  which 

about  44  are  known  . At  102  grs. 

At  50  grs. 

and  (y)  of  bronze  coins  of  similar  types,  size  '6  (B.  V.  Head,  l.  c.,  PL  IV.  5). 
The  adoption  of  the  Rhodian  standard  in  its  later  form  at  Ephesus  in 
this  period  is  an  indication  that  the  city,  which  had  for  the  space  of  about 
fifty  years  issued  only  a local  currency  of  limited  extent,  was  now 
re-established  as  the  second  great  commercial  city  of  Greece,  Rhodes 
being  still  the  first. 

Circ.  B.  c.  202-48. 

In  b.c.  202  the  city  of  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  began  to  strike  Alexandrine 
tetradrachms  (Muller,  Cl.  v.),  bearing  dates  in  Greek  characters.  Similar 
coins  without  dates  struck  at  Ephesus  probably  began  to  be  issued 
about  the  same  time.  This  coincidence  seems  to  indicate  that  Ephesus 
and  Aradus,  the  two  great  commercial  cities  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Phoenicia  respectively,  may  have  found  it  to  their  mutual  advantage 
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about  this  time  to  conclude  a monetary  treaty  by  which  each  city  might 
secure  a free  circulation  for  her  coins  on  the  markets  of  the  other.  At 
both  cities  the  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  of  Class  V.  merge  into  those 
of  Class  VI.  (Muller,  Nos.  1018-24)  about  b.  0.  198.  The  autonomous 
drachms  of  Attic  weight  issued  at  Ephesus  during  the  whole  .of  the 
second  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  are  also  identical  in  type 
with  the  drachms  of  Aradus  dated  b.  c.  170-147. 

E — <t>  Bee,  border  of  dots.  Stag  standing  before  a palm  tree;  in 

(Head,  Ephesus,  PI.  IV.  6-10.)  front,  magistrates’  names  of  which 

as  many  as  92  are  known  . . . . 

At  Attic  drachms. 

JE  -7 


The  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  of  Class  VI.  were  superseded  by  tetra- 
drachms of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamum,  in  whose  dominions  Ephesus 
was  included  after  the  Peace  of  b.  c.  189.  The  specimens  accredited  to 
the  Ephesian  mint  are  distinguished  by  the  adjunct  symbol  of  a Bee 
(Head,  Ephesus,  p.  60).  At  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  series 
of  Ephesian  cistophori  also  begins.  These  are  at  first  undated,  but  from 
the  time  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia  (24th  Sept. 
134)  they  bear  dates  referring  to  that  era,  and  are  likewise  distinguished 
by  the  subordinate  symbol  of  a long  torch  in  the  field  to  the  right  of  the 
serpents  on  the  reverse.  These  cistophori  continue  in  an  almost  unbroken 
series  down  to  b.  c.  67,  when,  after  a short  interval,  a change  takes  place, 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Proconsul  being  added  from  b.  c.  58-48  (viz. 
T.  Ampius  Balbus,  b.  c.  58-57;  C.  Fabius,  b.  c.  57-56;  C.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  b.  c.  55-54  (?) ; L.  Antonius  (Proquaestor),  B.  c.  50-49  ; and 
C.  Fannius  (Praetor),  b.  c.  48).  The  long  series  of  Ephesian  cistophori 
was  hardly  interrupted  even  during  the  revolt  of  the  province  of  Asia 
from  Rome,  B.  C.  88-84,  in  the  time  of  Mithradates ; but  this  revolt  is 
undoubtedly  commemorated  in  the  numismatic  history  of  Ephesus  by 
the  altogether  exceptional  phenomenon  of  a small  series  of  gold 
staters  by  the  emission  of  which  Ephesus  proclaimed  to  the  world  her 
complete  independence  and  autonomy,  the  coinage  of  gold  money  being 
then  everywhere  regarded  as  a symbol  and  prerogative  of  supreme 
power. 


Ephesian  gold  coinage,  b.  c.  87-84. 


Bust  of  Greek  Artemis.  * 

(Head,  Ephesus,  PI.  V.  2-6.) 

Id. 


E <t>  E 2 1 .Q  N Cultus-image  of  the  Ephe- 
sian Artemis,  a fillet  hanging  from 
each  hand.  Stag,  bee,  and  other 
symbols  in  field  . N Stater  132  grs. 

Id.  no  inscr N 84-3  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  48-27. 

In  B.c.  48  Caesar  visited  Ephesus  and  reformed  the  constitution  of  the 
Province  of  Asia.  From  this  time  onwards  there  is  no  autonomous 
Ephesian  silver  money,  and  such  bronze  coins  as  are  known  are  of  rude 
work  and  slight  interest.  (Head,  Ephesus,  PI.  V.  10-12.) 

K k 
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Imperial  times— from  the  Triumvirate  B.c.  43,  to  Gallienus.  Inner., 
€4>6C I HN,  sometimes  with  titles  TIPHTflN  or  MONflN  TIPflTnN  ACIAC* 
ACYAOY  APT6MI AOC,  NGHKOPHN  (B.  r.  A.  or  AIC.  TPIC.  TCTPAKIc! 
etc.).  TPIC  NCHKOPHN  KAI  THC  APT6MIAOC.  Magistrates,  Anthy- 
patos  (Proconsul  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia),  viz.  M\  Acilius  A viola, 
A.D.  65-66  ; P.  Calvisius  Ruso,  L.  Caesennius  Paetus,  and  . . . Rufus,  under 
Domitian  ; and  Claudius  Julianus,  a.d.  145-146.  Local  Magistrates, 
Grammateus,  Archiereus,  Hiereus,  Episkopos  (Z.  f N,  vi.  15);  never 
Archon  or  Strategos,  except  on  alliance  coins.  After  the  reign  of 
Nero  local  magistrates’  names  scarcely  ever  occur  on  the  coins  of 
Ephesus.  Remarkable  inscriptions  and  types — KAYCTPOC,  KAAA6AC 
and  MAPNAC  (rivers);  HK6AN0C;  € <t>€ C I jQ. N in  connection 

with  the  type  of  Zeus  vinos  enthroned  on  mountain,  and  pouring 
rain  upon  the  city  of  Ephesus  ; below  is  the  river-god  Cayster  (Greau, 
Cat.,  PL  VI.  4).  The  word  TTCIflN  is  by  some  thought  to  apply  to 
the  mountain  Prion  or  Pion  (Paus.,  vii.  5.  10),  but  it  may  be  only  an 
honorary  title  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  by  the  Ephesians. 
This  remarkable  type  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  a violent 
storm  of  rain  which  swelled  the  river  Cayster  (Steph.  s.  v.  vE$e<ros),  b.c. 
322.  The  following  divinities , etc.,  occur  on  the  coins  — APT6MIC 
€4>€CI  A ; Z6YC  OAYMTTIOC;  AOHNA  AP€A  ; ArTOAAflN  £MBACIOC; 
ANAPOKAOO,  the  Founder,  usually  slaying  a wild  boar,  in  reference  to 
the  oracle  which  bade  him  found  the  city  on  the  spot  where  he  should 
meet  a boar  : KOPHCOC,  one  of  the  legendary  founders  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis ; HPAKA6ITOC,  the  Ephesian  Philosopher.  Games,  etc. — 0 AY  M IT  I A 
OIKOYM6NIKA,  KOINON  £<t>eCinN,  TTANinNlON  ; also  I6PA  ATTHNH, 
the  sacred  car  used  in  processions. 

In  Imperial  times  silver  coins  were  struck  at  Ephesus,  both  with  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions,  viz.  Imperial  cistophori  with  DIANA  EPHESIA; 
denarii  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  didrachms  and  drachms 
of  Nero  (112  and  56  grs.),  with  inscr .,  Al  APAXMON  and  APAXMH. 

Alliance  coins  with  the  following  cities,  Adramyteum,  Alexandria 
Aegypti,  Apameia  Oibotus  Phrygiae,  Aphrodisias  Cariae,  Attaea  Mysiae, 
Cibyra  Phrygiae,  Cotiaeum  Phrygiae,  Cyzicus  Mysiae,  Hierapolis 
Phrygiae,  Laodiceia  Phrygiae,  Magnesia  Ioniae,  Mesembria  Thraciae, 
Metropolis  Ioniae,  Miletus  Ioniae,  Mytilene  Lesbi  and  Pergamum  Mysiae, 
Nysa  Cariae,  Pergamum,  Pergamum  and  Sardes,  Pergamum  and  Smyrna, 
Perinthus  Thraciae,  Philadelphia  Lydiae,  Sardes  Lydiae,  Smyrna  Ioniae, 
Tralles  Lydiae. 

Erythrae.  This  city  stood  on  a peninsula  opposite  the  island  of  Chios. 
It  took  part  in  the  early  electrum  currency  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 


Floral  star  of  eight  points  (full-blown 
rose). 

Id. 

Wheel-like  pattern,  or  full-blown  rose. 
Full-blown  rose. 

Swastika,  within  floral  pattern. 
Sun-flower  or  full-blown  rose. 


ancient  Erythrae  (Num.  Ckron.,  vii.  64). 


Crucifoi'm  incuse 

El.  109  grs. 

Incuse  square  .... 

El.  9-3  grs. 

Incuse  square  .... 

El.  40-5  grs. 

Oblong  incuse,  halved  . 

El.  40  grs. 

Incuse  square  .... 

El.  46  grs. 

Incuse  square  .... 

El.  2-7  grs. 

grs.)  was  found  on  the 

site  of  the 

ERYTHRAE. 
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Silver.  Phoenician  Standard.  Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 


Naked  horseman,  prancing. 

(Mion.,  Suppl.,  vii.  PI.  VI.  i.) 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  iR  109  grs. 


Silver.  Persic  Standard . Circ.  b.  c.  450-400. 


Naked  man,  holding  a prancing  horse 
by  the  rein. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XI.  32.) 

Pegasos. 

Forepart  of  prancing  horse. 


E-P-Y-O  in  the  four  corners  of  a sunk 
square,  within  which,  a full-blown 
rose  . ...  M Drachm.  72  grs. 

ill  | Dr. 

Id.  .....  M i Dr.  22  grs. 
Flower,  with  eight  petals  Hi  Obol. 


Silver.  Rhodian  Standard.  Circ.  b.  c.  330-300. 


Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIX.  30.) 


EPY  Club  and  bow  in  case;  in  field, 
owl  and  magistrates’  names  . . . 

M Tetradr.  231  grs. 
HI  Drachm.  56  grs. 


Next  in  order  of  date  follow  certain  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus 
(Muller,  409-19).  Symbols,  Club  and  Bow  in  case. 


Gold  and  Silver.  After  circ.  b.  c.  200.  Attic  weight. 


Head  of  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  L.  16.) 

Id.  (Brandis,  p.  459.) 


EPY  Divinity,  standing  holding  spear 
and  uncertain  object,  clad  in  short 
chiton,  and  weariug  modius  . . . 

V 43-5  grs. 

EPY  Club  and  bow  in  case,  and  magis- 
trate’s name  with  patronymic  ; all  in 
vine-wreath . ...  Hi  Drachms. 


To  this  period  may  also  be  attributed  tetradrachms  of  Class  YI.  of  the 
Alexandrine  type.  Symbols,  Club  and  Bow  in  case  (Muller,  999-1004). 

Herakles  was  worshipped  at  Erythrae  under  the  name  of  Ipoktonos 
(Strab.,  613),  the  slayer  of  the  Ips,  an  insect  elsewhere  very  destructive 
to  the  vine,  but  which  did  not  exist  in  the  territory  of  the  Erythraeans. 

The  autonomous  bronze  coins  of  Erythrae  are  very  numerous,  and 
yield  a large  number  of  magistrates’  names.  The  usual  types  are  a head 
of  Herakles,  rev.  Bow-case  and  Club.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
varieties  ma)’-  be  mentioned  OGA  CIBYAAA  the  Erythraean  Sibyl 
Herophile  (Paus.,  x.  12,  7)  seated  on  a rock  ; also  AZOC,  the  river  Axus, 
not  Aleos  as  Pliny  has  it  (v.  29,  and  xxxi.  2). 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Valerian.  Inscr.,  GPYOPAinN.  Magistrates’ 
names  without  title  or  with  that  of  Strategos.  Among  the  interesting 
types  is  the  Temple  of  Herakles,  showing  the  ancient  cultus-image  of 
the  god,  of  Phoenician  origin,  holding  club  and  lance,  described  by 
Pausanias  (vii.  5.  5).  Alliance  coins  with  Chios  consisting  of  so-called 
autonomous  bronze  coins  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial  of  Philip  Senior. 

K k 2 
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Gambrium,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Caicus,  not  far  from  Myrina. 
Autonomous  silver  and  bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries 
B.c. 


Head  of  Apollo. 
Id. 

Id. 


rAM  Forepart  of  butting  bull  . . . 

At  Phoenician  ^ Dr.  26  grs. 
TAM  Gibbous  bull  butting;  above, 

star JR  .7 

„ Star  or  tripod  . M -6  and  -4 


Heracleia  ad  Latmum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Latmus,  the  scene  of  the 
myth  of  Endymion.  This  city,  although  a place  of  no  great  standing, 
was  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  strike  its  own  tetradrachms  imme- 
diately after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Magnesia,  B.C.  190. 


Head  of  Pallas,  helmet  adorned  with 
the  foreparts  of  horses. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  L.  17.) 
Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


HPAKAEflTnN  Club,  in  oak-wreath  : 
Symbol,  Nike  ...  At  250  grs. 

HPAKAEflTflN  Club  in  laurel-wreath 

At  38  grs. 


To  the  same  period  belongs  a series  of  Alexandrine  tetradrachms 
(Muller,  Cl.  VI.,  1058-1067),  with  the  club  as  an  adjunct  symbol. 

There  are  also  autonomous  bronze  coins  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
and  later. 

The  Imperial  coins  range  from  Augustus  to  Geta.  The  predominant 
type  is  a standing  figure  of  Herakles.  On  certain  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius  a Strategos  of  the  name  of  Attalus  bears  the  title 

APXIATPOC. 


Larissa.  Autonomous  bronze  coins  of  the  third  or  second  centuries 
B.c. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

(Imlioof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  289.) 


A A Armed  horseman 


M -7 


Lebedus.  Of  this  town  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  coins  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Magnesia,  B.c.  190,  after  which  it  took  part  in  the  issue  of  the  flat 
tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight  which  then  came  into  use  in  so  man}7 
Asiatic  cities. 


Head  of  Pallas  in  close  helmet. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  L.  18.) 

Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian  helmet. 


A E B E A I fl  N Owl  on  club  between  two 
cornuacopiae ; all  in  laurel  wreath. 
Magistrate’s  name  At  Attic  tetradr. 
Owl.  Symbol : Prow  . At  | Dr. 


Also  bronze  ; types— Pallas  head,  Dionysos  standing,  Prow,  Owl,  Cista 

Mystica,  etc.  . 

Imperial — V espasian  to  Geta.  Alliance  coins  with  Perperene  in  Mysia. 

Leuce  or  Lencae,  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  opposite  Clazomenae,  was 
founded  B.c.  352  by  the  Persian  admiral  Tachus  (Diod.,  xv.  18 ; Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  289),  and  it  fell  soon  afterwards  into  the  power  of  the  Clazo- 
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menians.  There  are  small  silver  and  bronze  coins,  circ.  b.C.  350,  reading 
A or  AEY.  Types — Head  of  Apollo  or  Artemis,  rev.  Swan.  (Imhoof,  l.  c.) 
See  also  Num.  Chron vii.  66. 


Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum,  founded  originally  by  Magnetes  from 
Thessaly,  was  from  early  times  a city  of  considerable  importance.  When 
Themistocles  was  exiled  from  Athens  he  retired  to  Magnesia,  which  was 
then  assigned  to  him  by  the  King  of  Persia.  To  the  period  of  his  rule 
the  following  highly  interesting  numismatic  monument  undoubtedly 
belongs. 

Circ.  b.  c.  464-449. 


OEM!£TOKAEO£  Apollo,  naked, 
standing  leaning  on  long  staff,  from 
which  a branch  of  laurel  springs. 


M A Bird  with  extended  wings  . . 

At  Attic  didr.  132  grs. 
(Waddington,  Melanges,  PL  I.  2.) 


Two  specimens  only  of  this  piece  are  known,  of  which  one  (that  in  the 
British  Museum)  is  plated ; a suggestive  fact,  and  one  which  has  been 
cited  as  confirming  the  reputation  for  trickery  with  which  the  name  of 
Themistocles  is  associated.  For  the  space  of  about  a century  after  this 
no  coins  of  Magnesia  are  known,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  the  silver  coinage  becomes  plentiful. 


Circ.  B.c.  350-300. 


MAT,  MArN,  or  M ATNHTnN 

Gibbous  bull  butting  ; around,  a zig- 
zag Maeander  pattern.  Magistrate’s 
name.  At  Phoenician  tetradr.  226  grs., 
didr.  1 10  grs., dr.  55  grs.,  p dr.  26  grs., 
also  Persic  dr.  87  grs. 

MATN  Forepart  of  rushing  bull  . 

At  15  grs. 

M A Trident  in  Maeander  pattern  . 

At  12  grs. 

After  circ.  b.c.  300. 

Regal  tetradrachms  bf  Lysimachus.  Symbol — Maeander  pattern 

(Muller,  Nos.  438,  439). 

After  circ.  b.c.  190. 


Thessalian  (?)  horseman. 

(Brandis,  p.  460.) 


Head  of  Apollo. 

Head  of  Pallas.  (A.  C\,  vii.  67.) 


Tetradrachms  of  the  Alexandrine  type.  Symbols — Maeander  patterii 
and  M A,  Butting  Bull,  or  Springing  Horse  (Muller,  1068-79).  Also  flat 
tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight  with  autonomous  types. 


Fig.  299. 
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Head  of  Artemis,  with  bow  and  quiver  MArNHTflN  Apollo,  leaning  on 

at  shoulder.  (Fig.  299.)  tripod, standing  on Maeander  pattern; 

all  in  laurel  wreath.  Magistrate’s 

name  with  patronymic 

At  Attic  tetradr. 

The  autonomous  bronze  coinage  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  to  Roman  times  shows  the  heads  of  Pallas  or  Apollo,  and 
on  the  reverse,  the  prancing  Thessalian  horseman,  or  the  horseman,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  rushing  bull  in  combination  with  the  usual  Maeander 
pattern  and  magistrates’  names. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Magistrates  without  titles  or  with 
those  of  Strategos  or  Grammateus.  Among  many  remarkable  types  or 
inscriptions  are  the  following:  NCHKOPnN  THC  APT6MITOC,  warden 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leukophryne  ; 6BAOMH  THC  AC  I AC,  seventh 
city  of  Asia;  AYAAITHC  written  round  a figure  of  Apollo  Kitharoedos 
(Kenner,  Stiff  St.  Florian,  p.  122),  rev.  AEYKO<t>PYC  or  AEYKOOPYNH, 
cultus-statue  of  Artemis  Leukophryne,  resembling  the  Artemis  of 
Ephesus,  but  sometimes  with  two  flying  Victories  placing  a modius  upon 
her  head ; Leto  carrying  her  two  children,  copied  from  statue  by 
Euphranor  (Overbeck,  Gr.  Plasti/c,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  87) ; Hephaestos 
forging  a helmet,  or  statue  of  Hephaestos  seated  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men ; Two  Korybantes  dancing  before  infant  Zeus 
seated  on  cippus  ; Athena  standing  with  Titan  Atlas  at  her  feet  sup- 
porting sphere  (polus)  on  his  head,  (Panofka,  Dissert.  Num.,  1832,  PI. 
XLIX.  A.  I) ; Man  carrying  an  uprooted  tree ; Man  driving  a bull  into 
a cavern ; The  three  Charites ; Demeter  in  car  drawn  by  serpents ; 
A(J>PO  MHACIA,  Aphrodite  Meleia  holding  sceptre  and  pomegranate, 
behind  her,  Eros  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr .,  p.  292) ; Dionysos  resting  on  thyrsos, 
a Maenad  beating  cymbals  before  him;  APTH,  the  Ship  Argo;  Three 
nymphs,  one  standing  and  two  recumbent,  with  water-urns.  Inscr ., 
KOAnOI  (valleys). 

Metropolis,  between  Ephesus  and  Smyrna.  Bronze  of  Imperial  times , 
without  or  with  heads  of  Emperors — Nero  to  Gallienus  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr., 
292).  Inscr.,  MHTPOnOACITUUN,  MHTPOnOACITnN  TflN  CN  IHNIA, 
or  MHTPOnOACnC.  Types  — River-god  ACTPAIOC  ; Agonistic  urn 
referring  to  Games  called  CCBACTA  KAICAPHA  ; Ares  standing ; Tyche 
holding  statue  of  Ares ; Zeus  seated ; Kybele  enthroned ; Artemis 
Ephesia  with  inscr.,  A PTC  MIC  ; Magistrate,  Strategos.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  coins  of  this  city  from  those  of  Metropolis  in 
Phrygia. 

Miletus.  This  once  great  and  flourishing  commercial  city  was,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  one  of  the  earliest  places  of  mintage  of  the  ancient 
world.  We  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus  (i.  94)  for  attributing  to 
the  Lydians  the  invention  of  the  art  of  coining  money,  but  the  priority 
which  the  Lydian  capital  enjoyed  in  the  issue  of  stamped  ingots  can 
have  been  but  of  short  duration,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
to  the  rich  coast  town  of  Miletus  a whole  series  of  primitive  electrum 
coins,  bearing  the  characteristic  Milesian  type  of  a lion  with  his  head 
turned  back,  or  of  a lion’s  head  with  a star  (the  sun  1)  above  his  forehead. 
The  normal  weight  of  the  Milesian  electrum  staters  appears  to  have  been 
about  220  grs. 
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Electrum  Coinage. 
Circ.  b.  c.  700-494. 


Fig. 

Two  lions’  heads  to  the  front,  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

Forepart  of  lion,  with  star  over  fore- 
head. (Fig.  300.) 

Lion  recumbent  to  r.,  his  head  re- 
verted. 

Similar,  within  oblong  frame. 

(Mion.,  Sup2)l.,  ix.  PL  X.  1.) 
Id. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1875,  PL  VIII.  4.) 


Lion,  lying  L,  looking  r. 

(Brandis,  p.  394.) 

Lion’s  head,  with  open  jaws ; above, 
star. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1875,  PL  VIII.  9.) 

Lion’s  head,  with  open  jaws ; above, 
star. 


300. 

Three  rough  incuse  depressions,  that  in 
the  centre  oblong,  the  others  square . 

El.  Stater  219-5  grs. 

Similar  . . . El.  Stater  215-3  grs. 

Similar,  but  the  sinkings  containing 
ornaments  . El.  Stater  217-8  grs. 

Three  incuse  depressions,  as  on  coin 
first  described  . El.  Stater  2 1 8 grs. 

Similar,  but  each  sinking  containing  a 
type  ; the  upper  square  a stag’s  head  ; 
the  central  oblong  a fox;  the  lower 
square  a device  ^ 

El.  Stater  214-8  grs. 
El.  £ Stater  107  grs. 

Two  incuse  squares,  each  containing  a 

star  (both  ornamented) 

El.  Trite  71  grs. 

Oblong  incuse,  divided  into  two  parts  . 

El.  Trite  73  grs. 

El.  Tetarte  49  grs. 

El.  Hecte  37  grs. 

Incuse  square  El.  Hemihecton  18-1  grs. 


Of  this  time  there  are  no  silver  coins  which  can  be  assigned  to 
Miletus  with  certainty.  The  earliest  silver  money  belongs  to  the  period 
which  followed  the  revolt  of  Miletus  from  the  Athenians  towards  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


Silver  Coinage. 
Circ.  b.  C.  478-390. 


Lion. 

Forepart  of  lion  looking  back. 


Floral  star,  in  incuse  square  At  33  grs. 
Id At  19  grs. 


Under  the  Carian  dynasts  Hecatomnus  and  Mausolus. 
B.  c.  385-350. 


EKA  Forepart  of  lion,  looking  back. 

(Waddington,  Melanges,  Pl.  I.  6.) 
M A Id.  (Wadd.,  1.  c.,  PL  I.  5.) 

Lion  looking  back. 


Star  in  incuse  circle.  (Attic  drachhi.) 

At  66  grs. 

Id.  (Samian  Standard)  . At  201  grs. 
Star  and  magistrate’s  name  A1  -55 
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In  the  Milesian  territory,  at  a place  called  Didyma  or  Didymi,  was  the 
world-renowned  oracle  of  Apollo  Aduevs  or  Aioupaios.  The  symbols  of 
this  god  were  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  earliest  coins  of  Miletus  which  bore  these  sacred  symbols  may  have 
been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Branchidae,  as  the  Priests  of  the 
Didymean  Apollo  were  called.  Vestiges  of  this  prerogative  of  coining 
money  would  even  seem  to  have  been  retained  by  the  Temple  authorities 
at  Didyma  down  to  a late  time,  for  the  following  Temple-coins  belong 
to  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 

Head  of  Apollo  Didymeus.  ET  AlAYMflN  IEPH  Lion,  standing 

(Mion.,  Snjjpl. , vi.  PI.  V.  i.)  looking  back  at  star  . . At  27  grs. 

From  the  very  remarkable  inscription  on  these  coins  which  are  of  the 
weight  of  the  ordinary  Phoenician  half-drachm,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  sacred  standard  in  use  at  Didyma  was  half  the  weight  of  the 
ordinary  Milesian  standard,  for  with  the  adjective  IEPH  we  can  hardly 
supply  any  other  word  than  bpaxpy- 


Oirc.  B.  c.  350-190,  and  later. 

The  remaining  silver  coins  of  Miletus  are  somewhat  difficult  to  classify 
owing  to  their  uniformity  in  type  and  style.  Guided  mainly  by  their 
weights  we  may  arrange  them  in  four  chronological  periods  as  follows : — 

Head  of  Apollo,  1.,  laur.  M 1 (in  mon.)  Lion  standing,  looking 

(Brandis,  p.  461.)  back  at  star  or  sun;  beneath,  magis- 
trate’s name. 

(i)  B.  C.  350-334.  Phoenician  Drachms,  55  grs.,  and  £ Dr.  27  grs. 

b.  c.  334-300.  Probable  interval  in  the  coinage  after  Alexander’s 
conquest. 

(ii)  Circ.  b.  c.  300-250.  Persic  Staters  160  grs.,  Drachms,  80  grs.,  and 

£ Drachms,  39  grs. 

(iii)  Circ.  B.  c.  250-190.  Rhodian  Drachms,  100  grs. 

(iv)  After  circ.  B.  c.  190.  Attic  Spread  Tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types 

(Muller,  Nos.  1033-1057).  Also  of  the  Milesian  type  (see  below). 

Gold  and  Silver  Coinage. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  190. 


The  rare  gold  staters  of  Miletus,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  fall 
apparently  into  the  period  of  renewed  freedom  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia. 


Head  of  Apollo,  facing. 


Head  of  Apollo,  r. ; bow  and  quiver  at 
shoulder. 

Head  of  Apollo,  hair  in  formal  curls. 


Ml  (in  mon.)  Lion  standing,  looking 
back  at  star.  Magistrate  BlflN  ; in 
field,  various  monograms.  N.  129-8  grs. 
Ml  Id.  A 130-3  grs. 

Id.  Magistrate,  EYMHXANOS . 

A 130  grs. 


MILETUS— NA  UL  OCHUS. 
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It  is  to  this  period  also  that  I would  attribute  a tetradrachm  of 
reduced  Attic  weight  at  present  in  the  possession  of  M.  Lambros,  of  Athens. 


Head  of  Apollo,  r.,  laureate. 


Ml  AHZIflN  Lion  standing,  looking 
back.  In  exergue,  magistrate’s  name, 
M0A0ZZ0Z;  in  field,  monogram  . 
At  Spread  tetradr.  wt.  247  grs. 


The  latest  Milesian  silver  coins  of  the  Rhodian  weight  reduced  to 
seventy-five  grs.  belong  also  to  this  time. 


Bronze  Coinage. 

The  autonomous  bronze  money  of  Miletus,  which  ranges  over  the  whole 
.period  from  about  b.  c.  350  to  Roman  times,  resembles  for  the  most  part 
the  silver. 

Period  of  Roman  dominion. 

The  autonomous  bronze  of  the  Roman  period  is  as  follows : — 

Naked  statue  of  Apollo,  holding  in  his  Recumbent  lion,  looking  back  at  star. 

hands  stag  and  bow.  Magistrate’s  name  . ...  AS  -8 

The  obverse  type  of  this  coin  is  a copy  of  the  famous  bronze  cultus- 
statue  of  the  Didymean  Apollo  by  Canachus  (Overbeck,  Gr.  Plastik , third 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  109). 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Magistrate’s  name  sometimes  with 
title  Archon,  rarely  with  that  of  Strategos. 

Remarkable  types  or  inscriptions — AIAYM6YZ,  Statue  of  Apollo  by 
Canachus;  M€IAHTOZ,  armed  figure  of  Miletos  the  Oekist ; Statue  of 
Leto,  by  Euphranor,  carrying  her  two  children,  as  on  coins  of  Magnesia, 
etc.;  Cultus-statue  of  Artemis  in  long  chiton,  veiled  and  holding  bow 
and  patera,  beside  her,a  stag. 

Games — A I A Y M € I A and  ITANlflNl  A TTYOI  A. 

Alliance  coins  with  Amisus  Ponti,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  Cos. 


Myns,  the  smallest  town  of  the  Ionic  League,  stood  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Maeander,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  Latmian  Gulf,  onnosite 
Miletus  [Rev.  Num.,  1858,  166).  ^ 


Head  of  Apollo. 


Autonomous  bronze.  Circ.  b.  c.  350. 

MYH  Bird  in  circle  formed  by  Mae- 
ander pattern AS  -7 


Naulochus,  between  Myus  and  Priene. 


Autonomous  bronze.  Circ.  b.  c.  350. 


Helmeted  head. 

{Num.  Chiron .,  XI.  58.) 


NAY  Dolphin  in  circle,  formed  by 
Maeander  pattern  . . . . AS  *4 
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Neapolis,  on  the  coast  midway  between  Ephesus  and  Panionium. 
Autonomous  bronze  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial  of  Severus  Alexander, 
Maximinus,  Gordian,  and  Treb.  Gallus.  Inscr.,  N6AT70AITGN  with 
addition  sometimes  of  surname  AYP  (Aurelia).  Types — Head  of  Hera, 
rev.  Eagle  ; Poseidon  seated  ( Num . Citron .,  vii.  68) ; Dionysos  standing,  etc. 
(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr .,  p.  294). 


Phocaea.  This  ancient  city  was  in  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  maritime  enterprise  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  (Herod,  i.  163). 
As  such  it  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  new  invention  of  coining 
money.  The  standard  of  the  early  Phocaean  electrum  coinage  appears 
to  have  been  based  upon  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  heavy  Assyrian  mina 
in  gold  (15,600-^60  = 260  grs.).  The  issue  of  the  Phocaic  early  electrum 
staters  and  smaller  divisions  seems  to  coincide  with  the  period  during 
which  the  Phocaeahs  are  said  to  have  been  supreme  upon  the  sea 
( daXarTOKpareiv ),  B.  C.  602-560  (Num.  Citron .,  1875,  p.  282). 


Electrum.  Circ.  b.  c.  600  or  earlier  -560. 


Seal  (jthoca ) ; beneath,  O (=$)• 

(Num.  Chron.,  1875,  Pi.  X.  6.) 
Head  of  seal,  1. 

(N.  C.,  1875,  Pl.X.  16.) 
Id. 

Griffin’s  head;  above,  uncertain,  in- 
scription (?)  apparently  IiCM. 
Head  of  griffin,  r. 


Two  shallow  incuse  squares  of  different 
sizes  . . . El.  Stater,  254  grs 

Incuse  square  v El.  Twelfth,  20-3  grs 

Id.  . . . El.  Forty-eighth,  4-7  grs 

Small  incuse  square.  El.  Stater,  256  grs 
(Sestini,  Slat.  Ant.,  ix.  Fig.  5. 
Incuse  square,  quartered  .... 

El.  Twenty-fourth,  10-2  grs 


There  are  other  archaic  staters  of  the  Phocaic  standard  struck  at  other 
mints,  e.g.  Mytilene  (1),  Head  of  Lion,  248  grs.  (B.M.  Guide,  PI.  1. 10).  Cyzicus, 
Tunny-fish  between  two  fillets,  2^2grs.(Nttm.  Citron., \ 875, Pl.X.  7).  Zeleia(l), 
Chimaera,  2527  grs.  (Num.  Citron.,  l.c.,  PI.  X.  9),  and  Thrace  or  Thasos  (?), 
Centaur  carrying  off  a woman  (Num.  Chron.,  1.  c.,  PI.  X.  11),  252  grs. 

The  silver  money  of  Phocaea,  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  its  prosperity, 
before  the  Persian  Conquest,  B.  c.  545,  resembles  the  electrum. 


Silver,  b.  c.  545. 


Seal.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  II.  23.) 

Head  of  griffin. 

Id. 

Id. 


Incuse  square  . 

Id 

Id 

Id 


At  Drachm.  58-5  grs. 
At  Diobol.  21-4  grs. 
At  Obol.  10-3  grs. 
At  \ Obol.  5 grs. 


After  circ.  b.c.  544. 

For  some  time  after  the  Persian  conquest  and  the  emigration  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  to  the  West  (Velia,  Massilia,  etc.)  the 
coinage  of  Phocaea  seems  to  have  ceased  altogether. 


NEAP  0 LIS — PH  OCA  EA . 
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Plectrum  Hectae  of  Phocaea  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries , b.  c. 


Fig.  301.  Fig.  302.  Fig.  303. 


The  abundant  series  of  electrum  or  pale  gold  hectae  of  various  types 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  X.  16-19),  but  all  distinguished  by  a small  seal  as  an 
adjunct  symbol,  range  from  the  archaic  to  the  finest  style  of  art.  The 
earlier  types  are  for  the  most  part  heads  of  animals  or  animal  forms  (Figs. 
301-303),  the  later,  heads  of  divinities  or  heroes.  It  is  remarkable  that  not 
a single  specimen  of  the  Phocaic  stater  of  this  age  has  yet  been  discovered, 
although  we  know  from  Thucydides  (iv.  52,  bur^iXiovs  (rraTrjpas  ^co/catras), 
writing  of  the  events  of  b.  c.  425,  and  from  Demosthenes  (xh  36,  rpiaKo- 
(t'iovs  (TTaTijpas  <ba>Kaets)  that  large  numbers  of  Phocaean  staters  must  have 
circulated  side  by  side  with  the  hectae.  Staters  and  hectae  of  Phocaea  are 
also  mentioned  in  Attic  inscriptions  dating  from  b.  c.  429  ( C . I.  Att.,  ed. 
Kirchhoff,i.  199  and  20j)<i>a)Kaib€s  e/crai  xpvcrLov  and  from  B.  C.  397  ( C.I . G., 
150,  § 19)  <t>coKdiK(a  ararijpe  : 1 1 : e'fcrcu  <t>a)Kdtbes  . . . (§  22)  ck rr)  <t>u>K.ais,  etc. 

It  was  moreover  precisely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  that 
the  towns  Phocaea  and  Mytilene  concluded  a monetary  convention, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  two  cities 
should  strike  coins  of  identical  weight  and  fineness,  each  minting  in  turn 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  it  being  decided  by  lot  that  Mytilene  should 
begin1. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  gold  coins,  xpvaLov , mentioned 
on  the  stone  are  the  hectae  of  which  such  large  quantities  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  both  staters  and  hectae  of  Phocaea,  and  hectae  of 
Mytilene  and  other  towns  formed,  with  the  Cyzicenes,  the  staple  of  the 
gold  or  electrum  currency  of  the  Ionian  coast-towns  between  b.  C.  480 
and  350.  I am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  silver  coins  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  attributed  to  Phocaea  during  the  above  period. 


Bronze.  Circ.  b.  c.  350 — Roman  Times. 

The  bronze  coins  from  b.  c.  350  down  to  Roman  times  are  not  un- 
common ; the  following  are  the  usual  types : — 


Head  of  nymph  or  goddess. 
Head  of  Hermes. 

Head  of  Pallas. 


Griffin’s  head yE  .5 

Forepart  of  griffin JE  -7 

Griffin JE  .7 


In  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  and 
drachms  bearing  the  badges  of  Phocaea,  the  seal  or  the  griffin,  or  the 
letters  Ofl,  were  issued  from  the  Phocaean  mint  (Muller,  Nos.  983-990). 
Im/perial — Augustus  to  Philip,  without  or  with  Emperor’s  head.  Inscr., 
4>nKA£flN  or  <t>f2KAI€nN,  with  addition  of  magistrates’  names, 


v!,Jh%fiRfc,0f  thlltre.aty  g.iven  in  facsimile  by  Conze  ( Lesbos , Taf.  vi.  I.)  See  also  Rev. 
yvf  -’.I000!  242-  Ahe  inscription  was  discovered  and  first  published  by  Newton  ( Trs.  R.  Soc 
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without  title  ox*  with  that  of  Strategos.  Among  the  types  the  more 
remarkable  ai*e  a dog  attacking  a dolphin  ; the  Dioskuri  or  their  pilei 
above  a pi*ow ; Isis  Pharia,  etc.  River-god  sometimes  with  names  C M A P A . 
or  TEPM.  (Kenner,  Stift  St.  Florian,  p.  128). 

Alliance  coins  with  Lampsacus. 


Phygela  or  Pygela  (Sti*ab.,  639),  a small  seaport  between  Ephesus  and 
Miletus,  where  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Munychia. 


Circ.  B.  c.  350-300(1). 


Head  of  Artemis  Munychia,  facing, 
wearing  stephanos. 

(Rev.  Num.,  1853,  246.) 


OYrEAEflN  Rushing  bull;  behind, 
palm-tree.  In  exergue,  0 1 N 0 P I A H S 
Phoenician  tetradr.  217  grs. 


Also  contemporary  small  bronze  coins  with  analogous  types  (Num. 
Chron .,  vii.  69). 


Priene,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Mycale.  Its  coinage 
begins  shortly  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  temple  of 
Athena  Polias  at  Priene  was  dedicated  by  Alexander  himself,  B.  c.  334, 
and  bore  the  insci’iption,  (how  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,)  Bao-iAei/s 
’AXe£avbpos  aveOyKt  tov  vabv  ’AdyvaCr)  IIoAidSi. 


Third  century,  b.  c. 


Head  of  Athena  Polias,  1.,  in  round 
crested  helmet. 


Id. 

Id.,  in  profile,  or  facing. 
Head  of  Athena,  1. 


nPIH  Trident  and  magistrate’s  name  ; 
all  within  a circle  of  Maeander 
pattern  . At  Persic  drachm  76  grs. 

At  ,,  tetrobol  56  grs. 
At  „ triobol  36  grs. 
At  „ diobol  2 7 grs. 
nPIH  Hippocamp1  At  tetrobol  58  grs. 
npm  no  type.  Magistrate’s  name  in 
Maeander  circle  . . . A3  -65-  -4 
flPIHNEnN  Tripod  . . A3  -65 


Second  century,  B.  c.,  and  later. 

Tetradrachms  of  the  Alexandrine  type  (Muller,  Cl.  VI.  1026-32). 
Symbol — Trident  and  TIP  I or  TTPIH.  Also  bronze. 

Head  of  Athena.  TT P I H or  on  some  specimens  K AAMH  ; 

Magistrate’s  name  and  various  sym- 
bols   A3  -85 

The  name  Cadme  was  sometimes  applied  to  Priene  in  memory  of  a 
Boeotian  colony  which  once  settled  there  (Strab.,  636). 

Imperial — Tiberius  to  Valerian,  with  or  without  Emperor's  head. 
Magistrate  sometimes  with  title  Archon.  Select  types—  BIAC,  Bust  of 
Bias  the  sage,  a native  of  Priene  (Fox,  PI.  IV.  81);  Figure  of  Athena 
standing  with  coiled  serpent  before  her ; probably  a copy  of  the  statue  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

1 Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo  (384),  says  that  the  statue  of  Poseidon  Helikonios,  who  was 
especially  revered  by  the  Prienians,  held  in  his  hand  a hippocamp  {Num.  Chron.,  vii.  69). 


PTIYGELA— SMYRNA. 
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Smyrna.  From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Smyrna  by  the  Lydian 
king  Alyattes  (circ.  b.c.  627),  down  to  that  of  its  restoration  by  Anti- 
gonus  and  Lysimachus,  there  was  no  mint  at  Smyrna.  The  earliest 
Smyrnaean  coins  are  tetradrachms  of  Lysimachus  (Muller,  408).  Symbol — 
Head  of  Kybele  turreted.  The  remaining  silver  coins  all  belong  to  the 
second  century  B.c.,  and  consist  (i)  of  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  (Muller, 
Cl.  VI.  991-994);  (ii)  of  Cistophori  reading  IMYP.  Symbol,  Head  of 
Kybele ; and  (iii)  of  autonomous  tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  the  flat 
spread  fabric. 


Attic  Standard.  Circ.  b.  c.  190-133. 


Fig.  304. 


Kybele,  wearing  turreted 
(Fig.  304.) 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 


lMYPhtAI.QN  and  large  magistrate’s 
monogram  in  a wreath.  At  tetradr. 
IMYPNAIHN  Lion  and  magistrate’s 
name  ; all  in  a wreath  . At  tetradr. 
iMYPNAIflN  Homer  seated,  holding 
scroll.  Magistrate’s  monogram  . 

At  Dr.  and  A3 


Head  of 
crown. 
Id. 


The  bronze  coins  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.c.  are  numerous 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 


Circ.  b.  c.  88-84. 


Head  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  dia- 
demed. 


iMYPNAIflN  Nike,  with  wreath  and 
Palm A!  .95 


_nS  “7  b.e  e7he£-iv  tbi?  Period  or  the  previous  one  that  the  unique 
gold  stater  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris  should  be  attributed.  ^ 


Head  of  Kybele. 

(Mion.,  iii.  190.) 


iMYPNAinN  riPYTANEIZ  Female 
figure,  veiled,  and  wearing  polos, 
leaning  on  column,  and  holding  Nike 

AT  130  grs. 


the^Abnr^J’  f7the  ins1criPtion  testifies,  must  have  been  issued  under 

ML“faTdtyE°pheBuesWh0,e  b°dy  °f  PryUneis-  Cf- the 
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Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus,  with  or  without  Emperor’s  head. 
Inscr.,  IMYP,  IMYPN  AinN,  etc.,  often  with  honorary  titles,  NCnKOPnN, 
TTPnTnN  ACIAC,  nPHTflN  ACIAC  I"  NCHKOPHN  THN  CGBACTHN 
KAAA6I  KAI  M€r60£l,  and  in  one  instance  AAPIANH.  The  third 
Neocorate  begins  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sept.  Severus.  Magis- 
trates—Proconsul  AMOYTTATOC  (viz.  P.  Petronius,  a.d.  29-35 ; C.  Cal- 
purnius  Aviola,  38-39  ; M.  Suillius  Nerullinus,  69-70 ; Yettius  Bolanus, 
79  (V  5 Ti.  Catius  C.  Silius  Italicus  after  a.d.  77;  L.  Mestrius  Florus, 
83-84;  Sex.  Julius  Frontinus,  after  A.D.  83;  Fuscus,  between  98  and 
102;  L.  Yenuleius  Apronianus,  138-139).  Eques  inniKOC,  Quaestor 
TAM  I AC,  Praetor  CTPATHTOC,  sometimes  with  addition  of  AIA  BIOY; 
also  Asiarch,  Stephanephoros,  Sophistes,  Archiereus,  and  Hiereia,  a 
Priestess,  by' name  Myrtos,  who  was  in  office  in  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
consul  Frontinus,  and  who  boi’e  the  title  of  Qvyarrip  tov  br/pov  (Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p.  297).  Divinities  — The  Nemeses;  Z£YC  AKPAIOC  ; Q6A 
PflMH;  CMYPNA,a  turreted  bust  with  the  Amazonian  bipennis  ; TYXH  ; 
Herakles  OTTAQ<t>YAAE,  Eckhel,  ii.  543  ; Demeter  Horia,  with  dedicatory 
inscr.,  IMYPNAIOI  THN  jQPI AM  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  iv.  315);  CIT7YAHMH, 
epithet  of  Kybele;  OMHPOC,  Homer  seated,  a copy  perhaps  of  some 
statue  in  the  'Og^peioz;  at  Smyrna 1. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Smyrna  is  spelt  with  a I or 
Z,  afterwards  with  a C. 

Divers — 6PM0C  and  M£AHC,  and  Fountain  KAAGHN. 

Games— nPHTA  KOlNA  THC  ACIAC  €N  CMYPMH,  and  TTANinNlA. 

Other  remarkable  inscriptions  or  types — nOA£MjQN  (or  ICPHMYMOC) 

ANCOHKE  IMYPNAIOIC,  on  medallions  of  Antinoiis ; Tyche  holding 
patera  and  cornucopiae  and  crowned  with  polos ; cf.  the  description  of 
the  statue  by  Bupalus  in  Paus.,  iv.  30.  4 ; The  two  Nemeses,  each  with 
right  hand  raised  to  her  breast,  the  one  holding  in  her  left  a bridle,  the 
other  a sceptre,  and  with  a wheel  at  her  feet ; A single  winged  Nemesis 
(cf.  Paus.,  i.  33.  6)  with  her  right  hand  raised  to  her  breast  and  with 
bridle  in  her  left ; The  two  Nemeses  appearing  in  a vision  to  Alexander 
asleep  under  a plane-tree,  and  exhorting  him  to  found  the  city  of  Smyrna ; 
(cf.  Paus.,  vii.  5.  2,  3);  The  Nemeses  in  a chariot  drawn  by  Griffins; 
Smyrna  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Nemeses.  The  Griffin 
as  a frequent  Smyrnaean  type  symbolises  the  cultus  of  those  Goddesses 
(Eckhel,  ii.  552),  and  is  often  represented  placing  his  paw  upon  a wheel. 
The  Lion,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  worship  of  Kybele,  and  places 
his  paw  upon  the  tympanum , the  wheel  and  the  tympanum  being  equally 
emblematical  of  these  two  cults. 

Alliance  coins  with  Athens,  Caesareia  Cappadociae,  Chios,  Clazomenae, 
Cyzicus,  Ephesus,  Ephesus  and  Pergamum,  Hierapolis  Phryg.,  Lacedaemon, 
Laodiceia  Phryg.,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  Miletus,  Mytilene,  Nicomedia, 
Pergamum  and  Tralles,  Perinthus,  Philadelphia,  Sardes,  Thyatira,  Tralles. 

Teos,  a flourishing  seaport  some  fifteen  miles  west  of  Lebedus.  The 
majority  of  the  citizens  left  their  homes  in  B.c.  544,  unable  to  submit  to 
the  Persian  satraps,  and  migrated  to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  The  town  was 
not,  however,  entirely  abandoned,  as  the  continuance  of  its  silver  coinage 
amply  testifies. 


1 These  coins  were  called  OfJ-Tjpua  (Stiab.,  646). 
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It  is  usual  to  attribute  to  this  city  a very  early  Phocaic  gold  stater, 
bearing  for  type  a Griffin’s  head,  and  the  curious  inscr.,  IiOM,  described 
under  Phocaea  ; but  this  attribution  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  There 
are  also  small  archaic  electrum  coins  weighing  about  9 grs.,  with  a 
griffin  or  a griffin’s  head  upon  them  which  may  belong  to  Teos.  The 
silver  coins  are  as  follows  : — 


Aeginetic  Standard  (?).  Before  circ.  b.  c.  544. 


Griffin,  seated. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  II.  24.) 
Id.,  with  foreleg  raised ; in  field, 
symbol. 

Id. 


Quadripai’tite  incuse  square  ..  . . . 

At  Aeginetic  stater  184  grs. 

Id.  . . Ait  ),  ;>  5) 

Id.  . . At  „ drachm.  90  grs. 


The  Griffin  on  the  money  of  Teos  appears  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysos,  whose  temple  in  that  city  was  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture  in  Greece.  The  earliest  coins 
of  Abdera  bear  a very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Teos,  its  mother  city, 
and  the  adoption  by  the  former  of  the  Griffin  as  a coin-type  is  a strong 
point  in  favour  of  the  early  date  of  the  Teian  silver  coinage. 


Circ.  B.  c.  544-400. 


IHT,  TH,  THI,  THICK  or  no  inscr. 
Griffin,  seated,  with  fore-paw  raised. 
Symbols , various. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XI.  33.) 
Id. 

Id. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square ; surface 
often  granulated.  At  Aeginetic  stater. 

Id.  . . .At  Aeginetic  ■§■  dr.  42  grs. 

Id.  ...  At  „ i^ob.  22  grs. 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  early  coins  of  Teos  are  apparently 
adjusted  to  the  Aeginetic  standard.  It  was  probably  not  until  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  that  Teos  brought  her  coinage  into  harmony  with 
those  of  Ephesus,  Samos,  Chios,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  states  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Phoenician  weight. 


Phoenician  Standard.  Circ.  b.c.  400-300. 


Griffin,  seated,  with  fore-paw  raised. 

(Mion.,  Suppl.,  vi.  PI.  YI,  2.) 

Id.  (Hunter,  PI.  LVII.  20.) 

Head  of  Maenad,  thyrsos  at  her 
shoulder.  (Fox,  II.  83.) 


THinN  and  magistrate’s  name  on  the 
broad  bands  dividing  the  incuse 
square  . At  Phoenician  dr.  55  grs. 
THI  Kantharos,  and  magistrate’s  name 

At  ^ dr.  27  grs. 
THIflN  Lyre  , . At  ^ dr.  25  grs. 


After  circ.  b.c.  200. 

From  the  end  of  the  forn-th  century  until  the  beginning  of  the  second 
ieos  appears  to  have  struck  no  money  in  silver.  It  is  to  about  B.c.  iqo 
that  the  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  (Muller,  1005-6)  with  THI  and  a 
Uritnn,  a Kantharos,  or  a draped  statue  of  Dionysos,  belong. 
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To  this  age  I would  also  ascribe  the  latest  autonomous  silver  coins  of 
the  town : — 


Griffin  seated. 
Flying  griffin. 


THI  Kantharos  and  magistrate’s  name 
APIZTflNAH  . . At  47  grs. 
„ Id.  various  magistrates  . . . . 

At  23-5  grs. 

Bronze  money  of  Teos. 


The  bronze  coins  of  Teos,  from  circ.  B.  c.  350  to  Roman  times,  are  of  no 
special  interest.  The  predominant  types  are  : — 


Seated  griffin.  THIflN  Kantharos  or  ivy-wreath  . 

IE  >7-  -5 

Flying  griffin.  „ Lyre  . . . . JE  ■ 7 

Imperial  times , bronze  without  or  with  Emperor’s  head — Augustus  to 
Salonina.  Magistrate,  Strategos.  Inscr.,  THinN,  sometimes  with  titles 
NenKOPHN,  THIflN  €lflNflN  or  €lflNflN  only.  The  types  refer  to 
the  worship  of  Dionysos.  The  figure  of  Anacreon  also  occurs  seated  or 
standing  playing  the  lyre.  Riser.,  ANAKPGflN. 

Alliance  coins  with  Clazomenae  and  Colophon. 


SATRAPAL  COINAGE  IN  IONIA. 

The  Persian  types  of  the  following  staters,  etc.,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  name  PYOAfOPHC  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  indicate  that  they  were 
minted  in  some  Greek  city  of  the  Ionic  satrapy  subject  to  Persia,  but 
under  the  immediate  rule  of  a Greek  tyrant  or  dynast.  The  date  of 
their  issue  would  seem  to  have  been  shortty  after  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas 
b.c.  387,  when  the  king  of  Persia  regained  most  of  his  long-lost  influence 
over  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 


Rhodian  Standard. 

PYOATOPHC  King  of  Persia,  kneel- 
ing, with  bow  and  spear. 

No  inscr.  Similar. 

Id. 


Circ.  B.  c.  387. 

Granulated  incuse  square,  with  curious 
irregular  surface  At  Tetradr.  229  grs. 
Similar  . . . At  Tetradr.  238  grs. 

Id AS  .5- .35 


(B.  V.  Head,  Lydia  and  Persia,  PI.  III.  18-22.) 

There  are  also  a few  other  satrapal  coins  which  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  place,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  were  all  struck  in 
Ionia. 

Rhodian  Standard.  Fourth  century,  b.  c. 

Head  of  satrap  in  Persian  tiara.  CPI  OP  Forepart  of  winged  horse  . . 

( Num . Zeit.,  iii.  p.  424.)  At  39  grs. 
Similar  head.  £PI  Forepart  of  horse  ...  A) -3 


These  coins  were  undoubtedly  struck  by  one  or  other  of  the  Persian 
commanders  named  Spithridates.  The  first  of  these  revolted  from 
Pharnabazus  in  B.C.  396  (Xen.,  Anal.,  vi.  3.  7>  &ttd  Hell.,  iii.  4. 10) ; and  the 
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second  was  Satrap  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  under  Darius  Codomannus  (Arrian, 
Anab.,i.  12.  8).  See  also  the  coins  of  Orontas  mentioned  undei  lo  la, 

Mysiae  (p.  455)- 


ISLANDS  OF  IONIA. 

Chios.  This  important  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
strait  about  five  miles  in  width  at  its  narrowest  part.  The  chief  town 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island  stood  on  the  eastern  coast 
opposite  Erythrae. 

The  early  coinage  of  Chios,  which  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
sixth  century  B.  c.,  consists  of  electrum  staters  of  the  Milesian  standard 
(217  grs.),  and  of  silver  didrachms  of  a weight  peculiar  to  Chios,  which 
is  probably  the  Phoenician  somewhat  raised,  the  didrachm  weighing  at 
Chios  from  123-120  grs.,  while  elsewhere  on  the  Ionian  coast  it  rarely 
exceeds  107  grs. 

Circ.  B.  c.  600-490.  Electkum.  Milesian  Standard. 

Sphinx  seated.  Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . . . 

(B.  M.  Guide , PL  I.  8.)  El  Stater  217  grs. 

Silvee.  Chian  Standard. 

Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . . . 

M Didr.  122  grs. 
Ml  Tetrob.40  grs. 
(Mion.,  PI.  XLIV.  1.2.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  Sphinx  at  Chios,  like  the  Griffin  at  Teos,  is 
symbolical  of  the  cultus  of  Dionysos. 


Sphinx  seated,  in  front,  an  amphora  ; 
above  which,  sometimes,  a bunch  of 
grapes. 


Circ.  B.  c.  478-412. 

The  coinage  of  Chios  while  the  island  was  a subject  ally  of  Athens  is 
less  abundant  than  before.  The  types  remained  unchanged,  but  the 
weight  of  the  electrum  stater  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  more  widely 
current  Cyzicene  stater  (Rev.  Num.,  1864,  PI.  I.  4).  In  silver,  the  tetra- 
drachm  (236  grs.)  and  drachm  (56  grs.)  now  make  their  first  appearance 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XI.  34).  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  there 
was  a coin  of  Chios  called  a ‘ Fortieth  ’ \af36vre s 7 rapa  tu>v  Xi'am  rpeis  Tecrcra- 
paKoards  e Kao-ros  Xta?(Thuc.,  viii.  101).  It  is  probable  that  the  coins  here 
mentioned  are  the  tetradrachms  of  240  grs.  max.,  forty  of  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  Aeginetic  silver  mina  of  9600  grs.  max.,  at  that  time 
by  far  the  most  widely  used  standard  among  the  Aegean  islands  (Brandis, 
p.  122).  The  expression  tt  zurab  pay  \xia  as  applied  by  Xenophon  (Hell.,  i. 
6.  12)  to  Chian  money  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  coins,  but  is  the 
equivalent  sum  in  Chian  money  to  five  Aeginetic  drachms,  96  x 5=480 
grs.  or  two  Chian  tetradrachms  of  240  grs.  max. 

Tj  1 
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Circ.  b.  c.  412-350. 

During  the  fourth  century  the  money  of  Chios  consists  of  tetradrachms 
and  drachms. 

Sphinx,  amphora,  and  grapes.  Incuse  square,  divided  by  two  broad 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XIX.  31.)  bands,  on  one  of  which  is  a magistrate’s 

name  . . . At  Tetradr.  236  grs. 

At  Drachm.  58  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  190-84. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  there  is  a break  in  the  series  of  the  money  of  Chios.  It  recom- 
mences apparently  about  the  year  B.c.  190,  when  the  Romans  rewarded 
the  Chians  by  a grant  of  land  for  their  fidelity  to  them  during  the  war 
with  Antiochus.  Following  the  fashion  of  the  age,  the  Chians  now  began 
to  strike  in  large  quantities  tetradrachms  of  the  Alexandrine  type 
(Muller,  Classes  V-VI.  Nos.  1080-1125).  These  coins  all  bear  the  Sphinx 
of  Chios  as  an  adjunct  symbol,  and  those  of  Class  VI.  a magistrate’s 
name  in  addition.  How  long  this  coinage  may  have  continued  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  a comparison  of  the  names  of  the  magistrates  on  the  Alexan- 
drine tetradrachms  with  those  of  the  still  later  series  of  Chian  drachms, 
which  I would  assign  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  leads  me  to  infer  that  the 
former  had  ceased  before  the  latter  began. 


Circ.  B.  c.  8 ^-Imperial  Times. 


In  b.  c.  84  Chios  was  declared  by  Sulla  a free  ally  of  Rome,  and  as 
such  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  right  of  coinage  down  to'  the  latest 
times,  for  there  are  no  Chian  coins  of  the  Imperial  class. 


Sphinx  and  grapes  ; on  the  latest  issues 
the  name  of  Augustus  occurs. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XVII.  11,  12.) 

Id.  In  front,  grapes,  ear  of  corn,  club, 
star,  or  other  symbol. 


XI OX  Amphora,  in  ivy -wreath,  or 
circle  of  dots;  in  field,  various 
symbols  and  a magistrate’s  name 

At  Attic  drachms  60  grs. 

XI OX  Amphora;  various  symbols  and 
magistrates’ names  . . . AS -7- -4 


On  the  latest  specimens  which  come  down  to  Imperial  times  the 
magistrate’s  name  is  accompanied  by  a patronymic,  e.  g.  M.  KAAY. 
rOPTlAX  AHPOOEOY. 

Imperial  times  — Bronze  coins  without  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  and 
usually  bearing  designations  of  values  in  full,  as  TPIA  ACCAPIA,  AYfl 
ACC  API  A.  ACC  API  ON,  HMYCY  ACCAPION,  OBOAOC,  T£TP  AX  AAKON, 
TPIXAAKON,  AIXAAKON,  etc.  The  obverse  type  is  a Sphinx  with  fore- 
foot raised  above  a prow  or  a bunch  of  grapes.  Among  the  reverse  types 
are  two  standing  figures  (Apollo  and  Dionysos) ; Amphora  ; Kantharos  ; 
Naked  male  figure  standing;  Two  thyrsi  crossed.  A magistrate’s  name 
is  frequently  added,  either  without  title  or  with  that  of  Archon.  The 
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legend  OMHPOC,  combined  with  the  type  of  Homer  seated,  may  also 
he  noted. 

Alliance  coins  with  Erythrae  and  Smyrna  struck  at  those  cities. 


Icaria.  A small  island  west  of  Samos.  Bronze  coins  subsequent  to 
b.  c.  300. 


Head  of  Zeus. 


EKK  APEflN  Female  figure,  leaning  on 
sceptre AS  -45 


Also  Imperial  of  Commodus.  Inscr.,  IKAPI6HN.  (See  Mionnet.) 

Oenoe  Icariae.  Silver  and  bronze  circ.  B.  C.  300.  (See  Prokesch,  Ined., 
1854,  287,  and  PI.  IV.  18,  19.) 


Head  of  Artemis,  facing. 
Id.  in  profile. 

Rushing  bull. 

Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


0 1 N A I Rushing  hull  . . At  50  grs. 

OINAIHN  Id.  . . . . JE  -65 
„ Ram  . IE  -5 

„ Bunch  of  grapes  AI  -7 


Samos.  The  numismatic  history  of  this  island  has  been  discussed  in 
detail  by  Professor  Gardner,  Samos  and  Samian  Coins,  Num.  Chron .,  1882. 
The  distinctive  Samian  coin-types,  the  skin  or  scalp  of  a Lion’s  face, 
and  the  forepart  of  a bull,  are  of  doubtful  meaning.  Before  the  Persian 
Conquest,  b.  c.  494,  the  Samian  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
chiefly  of  electrum  adjusted  to  the  Milesian  standard.  The  reign  of  the 
celebrated  tyrant  Poly  crates,  during  which  Samos  was  the  first  maritime 
power  in  the  Aegean  sea  (b.c.  532-522),  is  the  period  to  which  most  of 
these  electrum  coins  undoubtedly  belong,  although,  as  I have  elsewhere 
shown  (Num.  Chron .,  1875),  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  specimens  may 
be  assigned  to  a still  earlier  date. 


Electrum.  Circ.  b.  c.  700-494. 


Forepart  of  bull,  with  head  reverted. 

(Gardner,  PI.  I.  1 .) 

Lion’s  scalp  facing. 

Id.  (Gardner,  PI.  I.  2.) 

Id.  (Num.  Chron.,  1875,  PI.  VIII.  15.) 
Bull’s  head. 


Quadripartite  incuse  square  . . . 

El  Stater  217  grs. 
Incuse  square  . El  Trite  72  grs. 


Id El  Hecte  35-9  grs. 

Id El  ^ Hecte  1 7-7grs. 

Id El  Hecte  3 grs. 


There  are  also  small  silver  archaic  coins  with  a Lion’s  scalp  or  a Bull’s 
head,  which  may  also  be  attributed  to  Samos. 


Samos,  a member  of  the  Athenian  Confederacy. 

Silver,  b.c.  494-439. 

Lion’s  scalp  facing.  £ A or  £ A M 1 0 N Forepart  of  bull  and 

(Gardner,  PI.  I.  13-16.)  changing  symbol  At  Tetradr.  202  grs. 
L 1 2 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  contemporary  Athenian  coins,  the  reverse  type 
is  frequently  not  placed  in  an  incuse  square.  The  tetradrachms  of  this 
period  are  globular  and  roughly  executed. 


• Circ.  b.  c.  439-394. 

In  B.  c.  439  Samos,  hitherto  an  independent  ally  of  Athens,  was 
brought  by  Pericles  into  complete  subjection.  The  tetradrachms  of  this 
period  are  occasionally  of  the  Attic  standard,  but  more  frequently  of 
Samian  weight  (202  grs.).  They  all  bear  the  Olive-branch,  the  emblem  of 
Athena,  behind  the  Bull  on  the  reverse  (Gardner,  PI.  II.  1-6).  They 
are  of  finer  execution  than  the  more  ancient  specimens,  and  the  reverse 
type  is  enclosed  in  an  incuse  square.  The  latest  specimens  bear  in  the 
field  the  consecutive  letters  B — Z,  possibly  dates  ranging  from  B.  c.  407- 
394.  Among  the  smaller  coins  the  following  may  be  noted : — 


Forepart  of  winged  boar. 
Forepart  of  bull. 
Forepart  of  winged  boar. 

Lion’s  head. 

Prow  of  Samian  galley. 


Lion’s  scalp,  in  incuse  square  .... 

At  Dr.  55  grs. 
Forepart  of  bull,  in  incuse  square  . . 

At  Tetrob.  32  grs. 
Lion’s  head,  in  incuse  square  or  circle, 

often  with  inscr.  £ A 

At  Triobols,  etc. 
Ram’s  head,  in  incuse  square  .... 

At  Diobols,  etc. 

Amphora,  in  incuse  square  At  Obols. 


The  above  are  figured  in  Gardner’s  Samos,  PI.  II.  9-21. 


Circ.  b.  c.  394-365. 


Soon  after  the  victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidus,  Samos  joined  the  anti- 
Laconian  alliance,  of  which  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  Ephesus,  and  Iasus  were 
also  members.  The  sole  record  of  this  symmachy  is  the  federal  coinage 
issued  on  that  occasion  (Waddington,  Lev.  Num.,  1863,  p.  223)  by  the 
members  of  the  League. 


£YN  Infant  Herakles  strangling  two 
serpents. 


£A  Lion’s  scalp.  (Fig.  305.)  . . • 

At  Rhodian  tridrachm.  178  grs. 


The  word  £YN[p.axucoV]  indicates  the  federal  character  of  the  cur- 
rency. 
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From  this  time  forward  the  ancient  Samian  standard  (tetradr.  202  grs.) 
is  replaced  by  the  heavier  Rhodian  standard  (tetradr.  240  grs.),  a change 
of  weight  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  at  Ephesus.  A magis- 
trate's name  in  the  nominative  case  is  also  added  on  the  reverse,  some- 
times together  with  the  patronymic,  as  EPIKPATH2  AXEAfllO.  (Gardner, 

pi.  in.  3.) 

In  this  period  also  the  bronze  coinage  begins : — 

Head  of  Hera,  wearing  stephane  and  Lion’s  scalp '55 

necklace  with  pendants.  (Gardner,  PI.  III.  8—10.) 


Circ.  b.  c.  365-322. 

In  B.  c.  365  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Samos  was  expelled 
by  the  Athenians,  and  the  island  occupied  by  Athenian  Kleruchi.  From 
this  time  until  B.c.  322,  when  the  Samians  were  reinstated  by  Perdiccas, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  coins  were. struck  in  the  island. 


Circ.  b.  c.  322-205. 

This  was  for  the  Samians  a period  of  autonomy  with  occasional 
intervals  of  dependence  upon  one  or  other  of  the  Diadochi.  The  silver 
coins  of  Samos  now  consist  of  reduced  Rhodian  didrachms,  weighing 
about  100  grs.  The  old  types  are  retained,  but  a very  considerable 
falling  off  is  noticeable  in  style,  execution,  and  epigraphy  (Gardner,  PI. 
IIL  11).  The  series  of  magistrates’  names  is  by  no  means  so  extensive 
as  on  the  contemporary  didrachms  of  Ephesus. 

Circ.  b.  c.  205-129. 

In  B.  c.  205  Samos  was  captured  by  Philip  V.,  but  after  the  victory  of 
Flamininus  over  the  Macedonian  king  it  regained  its  liberty.  It  was 
probably,  however,  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  B.  c.  190,  that 
Samos,  like  most  of  the  other  Ibnian  towns,  began  to  issue  tetradrachms 
bearing  the  name  and  types  of  Alexander  with  the  mint-mark  of  Samos, 
the  Prow  of  a Samian  galley,  in  the  field  (Muller,  1126-7).  The  smaller 
coinage  consists  of  pieces  of  70  and  46  grs.  of  the  ordinary  Samian  type, 
and  of  the  following  smaller  coins  : — 

Head  of  Hera,  wearing  stephane.  ZAMIflN  Prow  of  Samian  galley,  on 

(Gardner,  PI.  IV.  5.)  which  is  a peacock,  the  symbol  of 

Hera.  dEi  23  grs. 

After  b.c.  129. 

From  b.  Ci  1 29  down  to  Imperial  times,  Samos  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  Province  of  Asia,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  coined  money. 

Imperial  Augustus  to  Gallienus,  without  or  with  head  of  Emperor 
Lnscr.,  CAMIGN.  Predominant  types — Hera  Sarnia  whose  cultus-statue 
by  bmilis  (Paus.,  vii.  4. 5)  resembles  that  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  HPHC. 
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the  Peacock  of  Hera.  Hera  and  Nemesis  or  Nemesis  alone,  veiled,  with 
her  wheel  beside  her.  Tyche  of  Samos.  TIYBArOPHC,  the  Samian  Sage 
Pythagoras,  seated  or  standing,  touching  with  his  wand  a globe  placed  on 
a column  (cf.  also  coins  of  Nicaea).  Androklos  the  colonizer  of  Ephesus 
and  Samos,  spearing  the  wild  boar.  ANKAIOC,the  Samian  hero  Ankaeos. 
IMBPACOC,  the  River  Imbrasus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Hera  was  fabled 
to  have  been  born.  Prow  of  galley,  Samaena.  CAMIflN  nP.QT.QN 
IQNIAC,  Serapis  standing  before  Emperor  on  horseback.  For  other 
types,  see  Gardner,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 

Alliance  coins  with  Alexandria  Aegypti  and  Halicarnassus. 


Chkonological  Table  op  the  Coinage  op  Ionia. 
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JR 
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Aba(?).  The  Imperial  coins  of  Aurelius  and  Sev.  Alexander,  said  to  read 
ABEHN.  Types — Hermes  and  Men,  see  Eckhel,  ii.  571  and  Pellerin 
( Suppl . iii.  PL  VI.  8,  9)  are  probably  misread.  It  is  doubtful  to  what 
city  they  should  be  attributed. 

Alabanda,  called  also  for  a time  Antiochia,  in  honour  of  Antiochus, 
son  of  Seleucus,  was  an  inland  town  of  Caria,  situate  on  the  river 
Marsyas. 

Circ.  b.  c.  280-260. 

Silver  tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  reduced  Attic  weight,  and  bronze. 
Inscr.,  AAABANAEflN,  Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Tripod,  or  ANTIOXE.QN, 
Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Pegasos,  with  magistrates’  names  in  the  nominative 
• case,  identical  on  both  classes  of  coins. 


Second  century,  B.  c. 

Tetradrachms  of  the  Alexandrine  type  (Muller,  Class  VI.  Nos.  1144- 
48).  . Symbol , Pegasos. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Otaeilia,  usually  with  portrait.  Inscr.,  AAAB- 
ANAEHN,  Title,  on  one  coin,  AAK6AAI MONinN,  also  ATEAEIOC  or 
ATE AE I AC,  immtinitas  a trilutis.  Olive-branch  and  other  ordinary  types, 
e.g.  IEPA  CYN  KAHTOC,  etc.  Hero  Alabandus  holding  the  lapis  Alabandicus 
(Plin.,  xxxvi.  8) ; beside  him,  horse.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.).  Apollo  K ICC  I OC 
holding  raven  and  bow,  and  with  a ram  at  his  feet  (Z.f.  N,  viii.  PI.  II.  5). 
ZEYC  cniKOYPOC  (sic),  Bust  of  Zeus  Epikurios.  APTEMIC,  Bust  of 
Artemis.  (Num.  Zeit.,  1884,  p.  267.)  Magistrates’  names  sometimes  with 
title  Strategos. 

Alinda,  a strong  inland  town  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Alabanda. 
Autonomous  silver  and  bronze  of  the  Third  century,  B.  c. 

Head  of  Bacchante  crowned  with  ivy.  | AAlNAEfiN  Pegasos.  . . At  Dr. 

The  types  of  the  bronze. coins  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  worship  of 
Herakles.  . COX  *. 

Imperial—^ Augustus  to  Elagabalus.  Magistrate  sometimes  with  title 

APXfiN.  Types  referring  to  Herakles,  Apollo  Kitharoedos,  Serapis,  and 
Isis. 

a small  place  on  a height  a few  miles  north-west  of  Alinda 
(Strab.,  658).  Autonomous  bronze  of  Roman  times.  Inscr.,  A M YIO  N EHN 
(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  304,  and  Num.  Zeit.,  1884,  p.  268.) 
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Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  founded  by  Antiochus  I.,  and  named  after 
him. 

Circ.  B.C.  280-200,  or  later. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


Head  of  Men,  in  Phrygian  cap,  with 
crescent  behind  shoulders. 


ANTIOXEHN  Gibbous  bull,  recum- 
bent on  Maeander  pattern ; all  in 
wreath.  Magistrate’s  name  At  Dr. 

ANTIOXEflN  Gibbous  bull, r.  Magis- 
trate’s name Ail  -7 


Fig.  306. 

Imperial,  without  or  with  portrait — Augustus  to  Salonina,  ANTIOX- 
EflN  TnN  TIPOC  T.QI  MAIANAPC2I,  MAIANAPOC,  River  Maeander, 
MOPCYNOC.  River  Morsynus.  Personifications  of  AHMOC,  BOYAH,  l£PA 
BOYAH,  I EP A CYNKAHTOC,  I6PA  rCPOYCIA,  CYNAPXIA,  etc.  Deities, 
Z6YC  KATKTnAljOC] ; Z6YC  OAYMTTIOC;  CnZnN,male  figure  holding 
branch ; Hephaestos  forging  a helmet ; Atys  standing ; Dionysos  stand- 
ing ; Bridge  oyer  Maeander  (Fig.  306).  Magistrates  sometimes  with  titles 
APX[flN],  TP[AMM AT6YC],  6171  M6AH[THCJ.  Alliance  coins  with  Lao- 
diceia  ad  Lycum. 

Aphrodisias,  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Antiochia  ad  Maeand- 
rum, famous  in  Imperial  times  for  its  school  of  Philosophy  and  temple  of 
Aphrodite.  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  43.) 


Third  or  Second  century,  b.c. 

Silver  drachms  and  bronze  struck  in  the  joint  names  of  Aphrodisias 
and  Plarasa  (see  Plarasa,  p.  530). 

Imperial,  without  or  with  portrait — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Inscr., 
Ad>POA£ICI£nN.  Magistrates,  Archon,  Hiereus,  Archiereus,  sometimes 
with  dedicatory  formula  AN60HK6N  ; also  untitled  Magistrates,  one  of 
whom,  Apollonius,  calls  himself  YIOC  A$PO  AICI6C1N  ; another  coin 
bears  the  remarkable  inscription  6111  AP[XONTHN]  TflN  TTEPI  MENE- 
COEA  ICOBOYNON;  see  Waddington  (As.  Min.,  p.  44),  from  which  we 
may  gather  that  it  was  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Synarchy  of  which 
Menestheus  Isobunus  was  the  irpcoTuhoyos  apx«ov.  Public  games,  ATT  AAHA, 
TOPAIANHA  OYAA6PI ANA  0IK0YM6NIK  A.  KATlCTnAI  A,  TTYOIA.  etc. 
Personifications  of  the  People  and  Senate,  I6POC  AHMOC,  I6PA  BOYAH, 
IEPA  CYNKAHTOC,  etc.  River  gods  MOPCYNOC  and  TIM6AHC.  The 
types  as  a rule  refer  to  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  city,  Aphrodite,  who 
is  variously  represented  either  in  the  form  of  a colossal  archaic  cultus- 


ANTIOCHIA — BAR  GASA. 
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image,  with  a small  seated  priestess  behind  it,  and  an  altar  in  front,  or  in 
Hellenic  form  often  attended  by  Eros,  and  sometimes  beside  Ares.  The 
most  interesting  type  on  the  coins  of  this  city  is  the  Tree  into  which 
Myrrha  was  transformed,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  men,  one  of 
whom  strikes  at  it  with  an  axe.  (Cf.  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Adonis, 
Apollod.,  iii.  14.  3 ; Hj^ginus,  Fab.  58  and  161  ; and  the  coins  of  Myra 
Lyciae.)  * Alliance  coins  with  Ephesus  and  Hierapolis  Phrygiae. 

Apollonia  Salbace.  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  p.  132.)  Imperial,  without 
or  with  portraits — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Inset.,  AFTOAA.QN  I A C AABAKH, 
or  AnOAAHNlATnN.  Magistrate,  CTPATHTOC.  Types,  C AABAKOC, 
Bearded  head  of  Mount  Salbacus,  Asklepios  and  Hygieia,  Apollo  Kitharoe- 
dos.  Daphne  kneeling,  clasping  laurel  tree  and  looking  back  at  Apollo 
who  follows  her  ( Z.  f.  N .,  vii.  318).  Emperor  on  horseback  hunting. 
Isis  standing,  etc. 

As  there  are  several  other  cities  in  Asia  Minor  called  Apollonia,  it  may 
be  useful  in  this  place  to  recapitulate  M.  Waddington’s  remarks  as  to 
the  mode  of  distinguishing  their  coins.  (1)  All  coins  which  bear  magis- 
trates’ names,  and  all  coins  reading  simply  AFTOAAnNlATnN  belong  to 
Apollonia  Salbace  in  Caria.  (2)  All  coins  with  the  legend  ATTOAA.QNI  A- 
TUN  AYKIXIN  OPAKHN  KOAHNlnN  more  or  less  abbreviated,  and  all 
coins  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  windings  of  Maeander  belong  to  Apol- 
lonia Mordiaeum  in  Pisidia.  (3)  The  coins  of  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum 
in  Mysia  are  distinguished  by  the  mention  of  the  site  TTPOC  PYNAAKH, 
etc.,  and  are  without  magistrates’  names  l.  (4)  No  Imperial  coins  of 
Apollonia  in  Lycia  are  at  present  known,  but  should  any  such  be  - found 
they  would  be  easily  recognised  by  their  Lycian  fabric,  and  would 
probably  be  of  the  Emperor  Gordian  only  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  p.  145). 

Astyra,  a town  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Phoenix  opposite  Rhodes, 
described  by  Steph.  Byz.  as  ttoKls  ‘Poiviktjs  Kara  'Po'Sor.  (Leake,  Num. 
Hell.,  Asia,  p.  26.) 


Silver  of  the  Babylonic  Standard.  Circ.  b.  c.  500-408. 


Amphora. 

(Hum.  Chron.,  ix.  166.) 
One-handled  vase,  npoxovs. 


A2TY  One-handled  vase  and  lyre  of 
archaic  form.  Incuse  square. 

At  Stater  149-5  grs. 
A One-handled  vase  . . At  1 7 grs. 


Other  varieties  are  described  by  Borrell.  Num.  Chron.,  ix.  166,  and  by 
Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  320. 


Fourth  century,  b.  c. 

Head  of  Apollo,  facing.  A£TY  Amphora  with  small  monota 

beside  it  ...  A3  -8-  -5 

Female  head.  „ Id A3  .45 

Attucla.  See  Phrygia. 

Bargasa,  at  the  head  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  between  Cnidus  and  Hali- 
carnassus. Imperial,  with  or  without  Emperor’s  head — Commodus  and 
Salonina.  lnscr.,  BAPT ACHNjQN  or  BAPTACCHNnN.  Magistrates  with- 
out title.  Types  ordinary,  such  as  I EP  A BO  YAH,  etc.,  others  chiefly  refer- 
ring to  Asklepian  worship. 


The  mention  of  a Strategos  under  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum,  p.  448,  is  an  erratum. 
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Bargylia,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Iasus.  Autonomous 
silver  and  bronze  coins  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  or  later. 

After  circ.  b.c.  200.  Attic  Standard. 


Veiled  female  head. 

Diademed  female  head  within  laurel- 
wreath. 

Female  head. 

Id. 

Veiled  bust,  facing. 

Stag. 


BAP  Pegasos;  beneath,  prow;  all  in 
wreath At  42-5  grs. 

BAPTYAIHT-ftN  Pegasos  and  star  . 

At  33  grs. 

„ Stag  and  star  . . 

At  33  grs. 

„ Pegasos  . AS  -75 

„ Bellerophon  on  Pe- 

gasos . A1  -75 
„ Veiled  female  statue 

standing  facing,  with  arms  crossed  on 
breast Ail  -7 


The  types  of  the  Bargylian  coins  refer  to  the  cultus  of  Artemis  Kindyas 
and  Bellerophon.  The  statue  of  the  Goddess  stood  in  a temple  open  to 
the  sky,  and  it  was  said  that  neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  fell  upon  it 
(Polyb.,  xvi.  12,  Strab.,  658). 


Imperial — Titus  to  Geta.  Magistrate,  Strategos. 


Callipolis.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  307  ; Steph.  Byz.  and  Arrian,  Anal., 
ii.  5.  7.)  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  b.  c. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


KAAAinOAITHN 

incuse  square  . 


Quiver  in  shallow 
. . . . M -6k 


Caryanda,  between  Iasus  and  Halicarnassus.  Small  bronze  coins, 
circ.  B.  c.  300  or  earlier  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  307). 


Female  head  wearing  stephane. 


KAPY  Forepart  of  bull 


AH  4 


Caunus,  a town  of  Lycian  origin  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite 
Rhodes.  Small  autonomous  silver  of  Attic  weight  and  bronze  of  the 
second  or  first  century  B.c.  (Waddington,  Melanges,  i.  p.  17.) 


Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Apollo  (?). 

Butting  bull,  or  forepart  of  bull. 


K — AY  Sword  in  sheath. 

Magistrate’s 

name  . 

At  17  -4  grs. 

„ H 

. . M -4 

K — A Sphinx  seated  . . 

. . M -4 

Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer  thinks  that  the  last-mentioned  coin  may  perhaps 
belong  to  Caryanda  ( Num . Zeit.,  1884,  p.  270). 

Ceramus,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf.  Autonomous  silver 
and  bronze,  probably  of  the  second  or  first  century  b.  c. 


Head  of  Zeus. 


KEPAMIHnOAITHC  Eagle,  with  head 
turned  back,  in  shallow  incuse  square 

At  i Dr.  (1) 


The  bronze  coins  read  KEP  or  KEPAMIEflN,  KEPAMIHTflN,  etc. 
Types — Eagle,  Caducous  in  wreath,  Torch,  etc. 


BABGYLIA—  CNIDUS. 
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Imperial— Ant.  Pius  and  Commodus,  KEPAMIHTnN.  Zeus  Ghrysaoreus 
holding  sceptre  and  patera ; at  his  feet,  Eagle.  The  temple  of  this  got 
was  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Carians  (cf.  Strab^  650).  For  other 
coins  of  the  town  with  a figure  of  a Carian  god.  (Zeus  Osogos  .)  holding  a 
double  axe,  see  Zeit.f.  Num.,  ii.  109  sq.,  and  vii.  26. 

Chersonesus  was  built  on  a small  island  adjoining  Cnidus,  and  united 
to  the  mainland  by  a mole  (Paus.,  v.  24.  7 ; Strab.,  xiv.  2.  15)-  The  two 
cities  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  independent  of  one  anothei, 
and  to  have  been  separately  assessed  in  the  Athenian  Tribute -Lists 
(Kohler,  Del.  Att.  Bund.,  p.  195 ; Six,  Z.f.  N.,  iii.  375)- 


Circ.  B.c.  500-450. 


Forepart  of  lion. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PL  II.  26.) 

Id. 


XEP  (retrogr.)  Forepart  of  bull,  in 

incuse  square  , 

At  Aeginetic  stater  183-4  grs. 
XEP  Id.  At  „ obol.  14  grs. 


The  Lion  and  Bull  are  symbols  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 


Cidramus.  This  town  is  classed  by  numismatic  writers  under  Phrygia, 
but  it  should  properly  be  included  in  Caria.  There  are  autonomous 
coins  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial — N ero  to  Juba  Maesa.  Inscr.,  K I A P A M - 
HNflN.  Types — Z6YC  AYAIOC,  Bust  of  Zeus  Lydios.  Aphrodite  facing 
with  both  arms  extended ; around  her  are  three  Erotes.  V eiled  goddess 
standing,  supporting  a basket  on  her  head.  Zeus  seated.  Simulacrum 
of  Artemis  (■?).  (See  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  398.) 

Cnidus,  doubtless  originally  a Phoenician  settlement,  was  afterwards 
colonized  by  Dorians,  and  was  a member  of  the  Dorian  Hexapobs  (later 
Pentapobs).  The  common  sanctuary  of  this  confederation  was  the  temple 
of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  a sun-god,  whose  symbol  on  the  coins  is  the 
Lion 1.  From  the  Phoenicians  the  Cnidians  had  inherited  the  cultus  of 
Aphrodite,  who  was  worshipped  at  Cnidus  under  the  names  Ampin?, 
'AK.pa.La,  and  ExbrA.oia  (Paus.,  i.  I.  3).  The  head  of  this  goddess  or  her 
symbols,  the  Bull  or  the  Prow  of  a galley,  are  constantly  met  with  on 
the  coins  of  Cnidus.  [Zeit.f.  Num.,  i.  142.) 


Silver.  Aeginetic  Standard.  Circ.  b.c.  600-480. 


Forepart  of  liou. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  II.  27.) 


No  inscr.  or  K N I A 1 0 N variously  abbre- 
viated. Head  of  Aphrodite  of  archaic 
style,  in  incuse  square  At  Dr.  95  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  480-412. 


Under  the  Athenian  dominion  the  coinage  of  Cnidus  appears  to  have 
been  far  less  plentiful  than  during  the  sixth  century.  The  types  and 
weight  remain  unchanged,  but  the  style  betrays  a later  date. 


There  | are  certain  archaic  staters  of  the  Babylonic  standard,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
earliest  coins  of  Cnidus,  but  I do  not  insist  upon  the  attribution. 

L1011  s head  and  fore-paw,  1.  Large  incuse  square,  divided  diagonally  by  a 

broad  band  into  two  parts  . . zR  165  grs. 
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Circ.  B.  c.  412-330. 

After  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition  Cnidus  revolted  from  Athens, 
and  about  the  same  time  adopted  the  Phoenician  standard  in  place  of 
the  Aeginetic.  The  tetradrachm,  soon  after  its  first  issue,  was  raised 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  Rhodian  coinage  from  230  to  236  grs. 


Fig.  307. 


Head  of  Aphrodite  Euploia ; behind, 
prow.  (Fig.  307.) 

Head  of  Aphrodite. 


Forepart  of  lion  ; beneath,  magistrate’s 
name  . . . At  Tetradr.  234  grs. 

At  Didr.  1 1 o grs. 

At  Dr.  55  grs. 

KNlAlflN  Prow;  beneath,  club.  AS -55 


In  b.c.  394  Conon  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Spartans  off 
Cnidus,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  an  anti-Spartan  alliance  was 
entered  into  by  Cnidus,  Iasus,  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  Ephesus,  of  which  the 
Federal  coinage  is  the  sole  record.  (See  supra,  p.  495.) 


£YN  Infant  Herakles  strangling  ser-  KNlAlflN  Head  of  Aphrodite  Euploia. 
pents.  (Rev.  Num.,  1863, PI.  X.  4.)  Symbol,  Prow  ; all  in  shallow  incuse 

square  ...  At  Rhodian  Tridr. 


Circ.  B.c.  330-190. 

In  this  period,  if  any  silver  coins  were  struck  at  Cnidus,  they  probably 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  following  bronze  coins  may, 
however,  be  attributed  to  about  B.  c.  300 ; — 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate.  | KNI  Prow  and  magistrate’s  name  AS  -4 


Circ.  b.  c.  190-133. 

Tetradrachms  of  the  Alexandrine  type  and  weight  (Muller,  Nos. 
1 151-2),  and  half-drachms  of  reduced  Rhodian  weight. 


Head  of  Aphrodite,  resembling  in  style 
the  head  of  the  Greek  Artemis,  on 
contemporary  coins  of  Ephesus. 

Head  of  Artemis,  quiver  at  her 
shoulder. 

Similar. 

Head  of  Helios  facing,  as  on  coins  of 
Rhodes. 


KN  I Forepart  of  lion,  and  magistrate’s 
name  . . . . . At  Dr.  49  grs. 

KNlAlflN  Tripod  and  magistrate’s 

name At  38  grs. 

K N I Bull’s  head  and  neck.  Magis- 
trate’s name  . . . At  16-7  grs. 
K N I Forepart  of  lion ; behind,  rose 
(Rhodian  symbol).  Magistrate's  name 

At  78  grs. 


CHIB  US—E  UR  OMUS. 
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This  last  variety  probably  belongs  to  the  period  between  b.  c.  i 90  and 
168,  during  which  the  Rhodians  possessed  the  parts  of  Cai’ia  nearest  to 
Rhodes.  This  part  of  the  mainland  had  been  assigned  them  by  the 
Romans  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus. 

The  more  usual  bronze  coins  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  are  of  the 
following  types : — 


Turreted  female  head. 

Head  of  Apollo,  hair  in  formal  ringlets. 
Head  of  Artemis. 


KNlAlflN  Forepart  of  lion  . JE  -7 
,,  Forepart  of  ox  . IE  -75 

„ Tripod  . ...  JE  5 


In  B.  c.  133  Cnidus  was  included  in  the  newly-organised  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  and  the  coinage  ceases  until  the  time  of  Nero,  when 
the  Imperial  series  begins. 

Imperial — Nero  to  Plautilla.  Types  usually  referring  to  the  worship 
of  Dionysos  or  Aphrodite.  Among  the  latter  is  a copy  of  the  famous 
statue  of  the  Cnidian  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  She  is  represented  as  if 
about  to  enter  the  bath,  naked  and  seen  in  front,  but  with  her  head  in 
profile,  and  she  holds  in  her  extended  left  hand  a garment  over  an  urn. 
(Gardner,  Types , Gr.  C.,  PI.  XV.  21  ; Overbeck,  Blastik,  3rd  ed.  ii.  30.) 


Cyum.  Small  autonomous  bronze  coins  of  Roman  times.  Inscr.,  KY. 
KYI.  KYITHN  and  KjYEITHN.  Types — Head  of  Artemis,  rev.  Quiver 
and  Hunting  spear,  or  possibly  Pedum,  the  whole  in  wreath  ; Quiver 
between  vine-branches,  rev.  Cornucopiae  ; Thyrsos  in  ivy- wreath. 
Imperial — Domna.  Inscr.,  KYITHN,  Female  figure  seated  facing. 

Eriza,  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  Imperial  times,  with  or 
without  heads  of  Emperors — Caracalla  and  Geta.  Inscr.,  £P.  €PIZHNf)N. 
Types — Head  of  Poseidon  ; Eagle ; Bipennis ; Cultus-image  of  Asiatic 
goddess  resembling  Artemis  Ephesia  ; Helios  on  horseback  ; etc.  (Hum. 
Chron.,  ix.  150  ; Z.f.  Hum.,  x.  56.) 

Euippe,  called  by  Steph.  Byz.  tirjpos  KapCas.  Small  autonomous 
bronze  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  Inscr.,  EYHiriEHN.  Types — Head  of 

Artemis;  Turreted  head;  rev.  Pegasos;  Bow-case:  Corn-sheaf.  Imperial 

Hadrian,  Commodus,  Lucilla,  €YirrrT€HN,  Hygieia  standing  (Hum.  Chron., 
ix.  151 ; Fox,  Gr.  C.,  PI.  V.  100  ; Berl.  Blatt.,  I.  262). 

Euralium,  the  Euranium  of  Pliny.  (Hum.  Chron.,  ix.  15T.)  Imperial 

Caracalla,  €YPAA€fiN,  Dionysos  standing. 

Euromus,  near  Mylasa.  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  first  century  b.  c. 
and  Imperial — Tiberius,  Severus,  and  Caracalla. 


Inscr.,  EYPHM6HN.  Types  referring  to  the  worship  of  the  Carian 
.Zeus  Labrandeus  or  Labraundeus,  who  is  called  on  a coin  of  Caracalla 
ZGYC  6YPHM6YC.  His  cultus-statue  is  a terminal  figure  wielding  the 
bipennis  and  resting  on  sceptre  usually  placed  between  the  pilei  of  the 
Dioskuri.  Other  types — Bipennis,  Eagle,  Stag.  (Hum.  Chron.,  ix.  151.) 
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Fig.  308. 


Halicarnassus.  To  this  city  Professor  Gardner  proposes  to  attribute 

the  unique  electrum  stater  with  the  inscr.,  0ANO5  EMI  $gMA  retrograde 

above  the  back  of  a drinking  Stag,  rev.  oblong  incuse  between  two  incuse 

squares;  weight,  216-3  grs.  (Fig.  308).  The  inscr.  is  read  by  him,  ‘I 

am  the  sign  of  Phanes.’  Phanes  was  a Halicarnassian  of  no  small 

account  at  the  court  of  Amasis,  whose  service  he  deserted  for  that  of 

Cambyses,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt  b.  c.  525.  Prof. 

Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  the  coin  to  Ephesus,  and  would 

explain  the  legend  as  ‘ I am  the  sign  of  the  Bright  one,’  i.  e.  Artemis, 

whose  well  known  emblem  is  the  Stag.  Cf.  the  epithet  (fravaios  as 

applied  to  Apollo  at  Phanae  in  Chios.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 

coin  was  found  at  Halicarnassus,  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting 

Mr.  Newton’s  attribution  and  in  assigning  it  to  the  Ionian  coast.  It 

appears  to  me  to  be  distinctly  earlier  than  the  time  of  Phanes,  but  it  may 

have  been  struck  bv  an  ancestor  of  Phanes  at  Halicarnassus.  The  silver 
«/ 

coinage  of  Halicarnassus  begins  about  B.  C.  400,  and  consists  of  drachms 
and  obols  of  the  Phoenician  Standard. 


Circ.  b.c.  400-377. 


Head  of  Apollo,  facing. 

(Num.  Chron.,  ix.  152.) 
Forepart  of  winged  horse. 


AAI  Eagle  with  open  wings,  in  incuse 
square  ...  At  Dr.  50  grs. 
„ Forepart  of  goat,  or  goat’s  head, 
in  incuse  square  or  circle  At  Ohol. 


From  the  time  of  Mausolus  Halicarnassus  was  the  residence  of  the 
dynasts  of  Caria  and  their  place  of  mintage.  The  city  was  destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and,  though  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never 
again  became  a place  of  importance.  Its  latest  silver  coins  date  from 
the  period  of  the  Rhodian  dominion  in  Caria. 


Attic  Standard,  b.  c.  190—168. 


Head  of  Helios,  facing. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Bust  of  Pallas. 


AAIK APN ASEEnN  Bust  of  Pallas. 

Magistrate’s  name  ...  At  Dr. 
AAIK  APN  AISEHN  Lyre  AU  Dr. 
AAIK  Owl At  Obol. 


The  bronze  coinage  belongs  entirely  to  the  post-Alexandrine  age.  and 
is  of  no  great  interest.  Chief  tapes— Heads  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Helios, 
Pallas,  Herakles,  rev.  Eagle,  Trident,  Tripod,  Lyre,  Club  or  Bow-case ; 
also 


Bearded  head. 


AAIKAP  Veiled  goddess  standing  JE  ■'] 


ITALIC  A UN  ASS  US — II  YLLA'RIMA 
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Imperial — Augustus  to  Gordian.  Inscr.,  AAIKAPN ACCenN.  Magis- 
trates,  Archon  and  Strategos  (?).  %»-HP0A0T0C,  Ba  d and  bearded 
head  of  Herodotus.  Draped  male  divinity  bearded  and  radiate  lacing 
between  two  trees,  in  the  branches  of  each  of  which  is  a bird. 


Fig.  309. 


This  interesting  type  is  supposed  to  represent  Zevs  ’ Aa-Kpaios  or  Zeus 
of  the  oak  trees,  who  was  worshipped  at  Halicarnassus  (cf.  Apollon. 
Dyscol.,  Hist.  Mirab.,  ed.  Ideler,  § 13;  Overbeck,  Kuntsmyth,  II.  210).  The 
two  birds  are  clearly  oracular. 

T6AM I CGYC,  a draped  male  figure  holding  a branch  (Leake,  Num. 
Hell.  As.  Gr.,  p.  64).  Terminal  armed  goddess  with  spear  and  shield  in 
temple,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Cos  and  Samos. 

Harpasa,  on  the  Harpasus,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander. 

Imperial  times , without  or  with  heads  of  Emperors — Trajan  to  Gordianus. 
Inscr.,  APrTACHNflN.  Types — IGPA  CYNKAHTOC,  Bust  of  the  Senate; 
Kiver-god  Harpasus  {Num.  Chron.,  ix.  154)  ; Goddess  resembling  the  Ar- 
temis of  Ephesus  ; Zeus  ; Pallas  fighting  ; Apollo  Kitharoedos  ; Artemis 
huntress;  AHMOC  APTTACHNflN,  Head  of  Demos,  etc.  Coins  of  M. 
Aurelius  Caesar, reading  €TT I K AN  Al  AOY  K6AC0Y,  were  probably  struck 
by  Ti.  Julius  Candidus  Celsus,  supposed  by  M.  Waddington  to  have  been 
Proconsul  of  Asia.  Alliance  coins  with  Neapolis  of  Caria(?),  reading 
APTTACHNnN  K Al  NGATTOAITnN  OMONOIA. 

Heracleia  Salbace.  (Le  Bas-Waddington,  Inscr.  (V As.  Min.,  tom.  iii. 
pt.  I.  p.  40a),  on  the  river  Timeles.  Imperial  times,  without  or  with 
Emperor’s  head  — Augustus,  Nero,  Macrinus.  Inscr.,  HPAKAGHTnN. 
Types — Amazon,  with  bipennis  ; Isis  ; Serapis  ; Nymph  plajdng  ball ; 
TIM6AHC,  River  Timeles.  Magistrates,  Strategos,  Hiereus,  Archiatros. 
The  Hiereus  who  signs  coins,  by  name  Glykon,  is  a priest  of  Herakles, 
and  is  also  mentioned  in  an  inscription  {C.  1.  G.,  3953.  c). 


Hydrela.  Site  unknown.  Imperial,  without  or  with  names  of  Emperors — 
Hadrian  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  YAPHAGITHN.  Types — Apollo  Kitharoedos, 
Hermes,  Dionysos.  Magistrate  without  title,  sometimes  with  dedicatory 
formula  ANG0HKE.  (Eckhol,  ii.  583;  Millingen,  Syll.  73.) 

Hyllariina.  Site  unknown.  (Millingen,  Syll.  73.)  Imperial  time. 


6TTI  TIMOOGOY  APXONTOC  Fe- 
male head. 


YAAAPlMGflN  Pallas  standing  7E  -7. 

{Num  Chron.,  ix.  154.) 
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lasus  (originally  an  Argive  settlement)  stood  on  a small  island  in  the 
Bargylian  or  Iasian  gulf.  The  silver  coinage  begins  in  394  with  alliance 
money  similar  to  that  of  Cnidus,  Samos,  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes.  (Wad- 
dington,  Rev.  Num.,  1863,  Pl.  X.  1-4;  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PL  F.  6.) 

Circ.  B.  c.  394.  Persic  Standard  (?). 

I — A Head  of  Apollo. 

Same  head.  (Imhoof,  PI.  F.  7.) 


£Y[N]  Infant  Herakles,  strangling 

serpents At  166  grs. 

I ASE  Lyre  in  incuse  square  At  27  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  300,  or  earlier. 


Head  of  Apollo. 

{Num.  Chron.,  ix.  156.) 


Id. 

Lyre. 

Head  of  Apollo. 


I A or  I A^EflN  Youth  swimming  beside 
dolphin,  which  he  clasps  with  one 
arm.  Magistrates’  names  .... 

AJ  82  and  41  grs. 

I A Id A3  -75 

„ Id.  . . JE  ■ 55 

I A£EflN  in  ivy-wreath  . . A3  -45 


Imperial — Augustus  to  Gordian,  without  or  with  Emperor’s  name. 
Riser.,  lACenN  or  IACCEHN.  Types — ZEYC  AP6I0C,  Zeus  armed  with 
helmet,  shield,  and  spear  (?)  (Overbeck,  Kuntsmyth,  Pl.  III.  1 1, and  p.  209). 
IAC0C  KTICTHC,  Bearded  head  of  the  Oekist.  Artemis  Ephesia.  Youth 
swimming  beside  dolphin.  This  coin-type  is  noticed  by  Pollux  (ix.  84), 
and  the  story  of  the  love  of  a dolphin  for  a youth  of  lasus,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  type,  is  told  at  length  by  Aelian  ( Be  Nat.  An.,  vi.  15 ; cf.  also 
Plin.,  H.  N,  ix.  8,  8). 

Idyma.  Site  unknown.  Autonomous  silver  drachms  of  the  Rhodian 
standard.  Circ.  b.  C.  400  or  earlier. 


Head  of  the  Rhodian  Apollo,  facing. 

{Num.  Chron.,  ix.  157.) 


I A Y M 1 0 N Fig-leaf  in  incuse  square  . 

At  58  grs. 


Lepsimandus.  {Num.  Zeit.,  iii.  410.)  Small  silver  coins  similar  to  those 
of  Rhodes  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 

Head  of  Helios,  facing.  A—  B Rose.  Magistrate’s  name  At  38  grs. 

{Num.  Zeit.,  iii.  Pl.  X.  27.) 

The  form  of  the  H ( Q ) on  this  coin  must  be  regarded  as  an  affectation 
of  archaism. 


Mylasa  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  dynasts  of  Caria  until  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  Greek  town  of  Halicarnassus.  The  beautiful 
white  marble  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  furnished  the  material  for 
its  temples  of  Zeus,  who  was  here  worshipped  in  a threefold  form,  as 
Zeus  Karios  or  Stratios,  as  ’Ocroyco?  or  Zr^voTrocreiblov,  and  as  Aafipavvbevs, 
corresponding  to  some  extent  with  the  Greek  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades. 
(Overbeck,  Kuntsmyth,  II.  p.  268,  and  Zeit.f.  Num.,  ii.  112.)  On  the  coins 
the  double-axe,  Act /3/m?,  and  spear,  the  horse,  trident,  or  crab  and  the 
modius.  are  the  emblems  of  this  triple  Zeus-cultus. 


T ASUS— NEAT  OLTS. 
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The  money  of  Mylasa  begins  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  and  consists  of 
autonomous  bronze. 


Hoi-se. 


MYAASEjDN  Trident,  or  trident  and 
labrys  combined,  or  labrys  alone  . . 

jE.7-.35 


There  are  also  tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  1141-3). 
Symbol — Labrys  and  Trident  combined. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Valerian.  MYAAC €HN,  Terminal  cultus-image 
of  Zeus  Labraundeus,  wearing  modius,  and  holding  labrys  and  spear, 
standing  in  his  temple.  Zeus  standing  facing,  radiate,  holding  eagle  and 
trident,  which  rests  on  a crab.  Trident,  labrys,  and  crab  united. 
Recumbent  River-god.  Magistrate,  Grammateus,  Epimeletes,  or  without 
title;  sometimes  with  dedicatory  formula  AN6GHK6N.  Among  the 
titled  magistrates  of  Mylasa,  whose  names  occur  on  coins,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  Hybreas  the  orator,  concerning  whom  Strabo  (659, 
660)  gives  some  interesting  details. 

Certain  silver  medallions  of  Hadrian,  struck  in  Asia,  bear  on  the  reverse 
a figure  of  the  Carian  Zeus,  and  have  on  this  account  been  attributed  to 
Mylasa  (Pinder,  PL  VII.  2,  3,  7,  8). 


Mynclus,  a Dorian  city  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Halicarnassus. 
Autonomous  silver  money  of  the  second  century  b.  0.  {Z.f  N.,  iii.  32 6.) 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

( Zeit.  f . Num.,  iii.  PL  IX.  1.) 

Head  of  Zeus,  laureate. 

(Leake,  As.  Gr.,  85.) 
Head  of  young  Dionysos. 

[Num.  Ghron.,  ix.  158.) 


MYNAIjQN  Winged  fulmen  and 
magistrates’  monograms,  all  in  olive- 

wreath  

At  Spread  Attic  tetradrachm. 

MYNAinN  Head-dress  of  Isis  and 
magistrate’s  name  . . At  Drachm. 

MYN AI.QN  Winged  fulmen  . 

At  Drachm  29  grs. 

„ Bunch  of  grapes  . . . 

At  Trihemiobol  15-7  grs. 


There  are  also  bronze  coins.  Types — Head  of  Zeus  or  Apollo,  Rev. 
Eagle-  on  fulmen ; fulmen  ; owl  on  olive-branch  ; altar  ; tripod,  etc. 

Imperial— Titus  to  Domna.  Magistrates,  Strategos  or  Archon.  Types 

Apollo  Kitharoedos  and  Artemis  Myndia,  with  altar  between  them, 'round 
which  a serpent  is  coiled. 


Neapoiis  ad  Cadmum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cadmus,  near  Harpasa. 
Probably  some  of  the  coins  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  Neapolis  in 
loma  belong  to  this  city,  such  as  the  ferial  of  Gordian  and  Treb. 
Gallus.  Inscr. , N€ATTOA€ITflN.  Types,  Pallas  ; Tyche  ; Apollo  ; etc.  The 
last  mentioned  coin  bears  the  inscr.  £T7.  r.  M.  AYP.  K ANAI AOY  (Z.f.  N., 
x.  78).  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  name,  Candidus,  (without  the  title 
lammateus)  occurs  on  coins  of  Harpasa,  but  of  an  earlier  date  (p.  527). 
ere  are  also  alliance  coins  of  Neapolis  with  Harpasa,  type  Artemis 
Ephesia  and  I alias  face  to  face,  see  p.  527  and  Sestini,  Descr.  Num.  Vet. 

T).  O A V. 
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Nysa.  See  Lydia. 

Orthosia,  near  Alabanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maeander.  Autono- 
mous bronze  from  the  third  century  downwards.  Inscr.,  OPOHZIEflN 
or  OPOnCienN  ; CYNK  AHTOC,  etc.  Types  chiefly  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysos  ; the  rape  of  Persephone  ; Zeus  ; Nike  ; etc. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Maximus.  Types — ldape  of  Persephone;  Zeus 
Laodikeus  ; the  Dioskuri ; etc. 

Paleaopolis.  See  Pisidia. 

Plarasa.  This  town  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  with  Aphro- 
disias. 


Veiled  female  head. 


Female  head. 
flAAPA  A<t>PO  Labrys. 


Second  century  b.  c. 

riAAPAZEnN  KAI  A<t>POAEI- 
ZIEHN  Eagle  on  fulmen.  Magis- 
trates’ names  ....  At  56  grs. 
riAAPA  AOPOAI  Eagle  on  fulmen  . 

M 7 

Cuirass  in  incuse  square  . . A!  -55 


There  are  also  a few  bronze  coins  struck  in  the  name  of  Plarasa  alone. 
Inscr.,  riAAPAZIEHN.  * Types — Labrys,  Staff  of  Asklepios,  Bow-case  and 
Quiver,  etc. 


Sebastopolis.  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  p.  54.)  Imperial  times,  bronze, 
without  or  with  heads  of  Emperors — Vespasian  to  Domna.  Inscr.,  CCBAC- 
T0n0A€ITnN  or  C6BACT0I70  Al  C,  l£PA  CYNKAHTOC,  AHMOC,  etc. 
Types — Artemis  slaying  stag;  Veiled  goddess  facing;  Tyche,  etc. 

See  also  Sebastopolis  in  Pontus,  p.  427. 

Stratoniceia,  an  inland  town  of  some  importance,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  so  named  from  Stratonice,  wife  of  Antiochus  I. 


Second  or  first  century  B.  c. 


Head  of  Hekate,  laureate,  surmounted 
by  crescent,  with  or  without  magis- 
tx-ate’s  name  £K  AT  Al  OC  CUJCAN- 
APOY. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

Head  of  Hekate,  surmounted  by  cres- 
cent. 


CTPATONIKEUUN  or  CT  and  magis- 
trate’s name.  Nike  with  wreath  and 
palm  ; all  in  shallow  incuse  square  . 

M i Dr. 

C — T and  magisti'ate’s  name.  Eagle 
with  spread  wings  . . Ai  Diobol. 

Id.  • . Al  *55 

CTP  ATON I KEflN  Pegasos  . A3 -65 


Imperial  times,  without  or  with  Emperor’s  head— Augustus  to  Salonina. 
Inscr.,  CTPATONlKCflN,  ICPA  CYNKAHTOC.  OCOC  CYNKAHTOC,  OCA 
PflMH,  etc.,  sometimes  with  unexplained  title  I N A€ I (Eckhel,  ii.  590). 
Types — Isis  Sothis,  or  Hekate,  with  inflated  veil,  riding  on  radiate  running 
dog ; Artemis  slaying  stag,  or  standing  holding  torch  and  patera,  or  with 


ORTHOS J A — TAB  A E. 
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stags  or  dog  beside  her;  Horseman  with  sceptre;  Nike;  Pegasos,  Bel- 
lerophon  holding  Pegasos  by  the  bridle ; etc.  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  ^ and 
Hekate  were  the  divinities  chiefly  worshipped  at  this  city,  eyyu?  be  rijs 
7rdAeo>?  ro  row  Xpucraopioos  Aids  [iepoi>]  kolvov  airavraiv  K apS>v,  Strab.,  xiv. 
660.  The  Pegasos,  as  a coin-type,  is  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
former. 

On  a bronze  coin  of  this  town,  struck  in  Roman  times,  is  the  unusual 
inscr.,  tH4>ICAM€NOY  <t>AAYBIOY  AIOMHAOYC,  signifying  that  the 
coin  was  issued  in  pursuance  of  a decree  proposed  by  one  I lavius 
Diomedes.  The  magistrates’  titles  on  the  coins  of  Stratoniceia  are 
Archon,  Strategos,  Prytanis,  and  Epimeletes. 

For  the  coins  reading  AAPI  ANOTTOAEITnN  CTPATONEIKEnN,  see 
under  Stratoniceia  ad  Caicum,  in  Mysia  (p.  466). 

Syangela  (?),  near  Halicarnassus.  See  p.  542. 

Taba  or  Tabae,  the  modern  Havas,  on  the  western  side  of  Mount 
Salbacus,  and  south  of  Aphrodisias,  was  inhabited  by  a mixed  popula- 
tion of  Phrygians  and  Pisidians  (Strabo,  629).  It  was  probably  not 
thoroughly  Hellenized  until  a comparatively  late  date,  for  its  earliest  coins 
are  of  very  late  fabric,  and  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  b.  C.  They  consist  of  drachms  and 
hemidrachms  of  debased  Rhodian  or  Attic  weight,  and  of  bronze  coins  of 
Roman  times. 


Silver.  Second  and  first  centuries  B.  c. 
Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  bare. 


Id.,  or  Head  of  Zeus(l). 

(. Zeit.fi.  N,,  i.  148.) 

Id. 

Id.  (Z.fi  JV.,  i.  148.) 

Head  of  young  Dionysos  ivy-crowned,  r. 

Id. 

Bust  of  Pallas,  r. 

(Num.  Chron.,  ix.  10.) 

Id.  ( Ibid .,  p.  1 6 1.) 

Veiled  female  head,  r. 

\z.f.  N.,  i.  147.) 


T ABHN.QN  and  magistrate’s  name 
with  patronymic,  Tyche  standing, 
holding  patera  and  cornucopiae  At  Dr. 
APTEMXIN  riAniOY  AP.  TABH- 
NHN  Artemis  standing,  r.,  wearing 
short  chiton At  Dr. 

,,  Artemis  Ephesia  facing, 
between  crescent  and  star  . At  Dr. 

„ Zeus  holding  eagle,  and 

hurling  fulmen  . At  Dr.  and  i Dr. 

T ABHNflN  Poseidon  standing  r.,  rest- 
ing on  trident,  with  one  foot  on  rock  ; 
behind  him,  dolphin.  Magistrate’s 
name  with  patronymic  . . At  Dr. 

TABHNflN  Tyche  standing  as  above . 

At  Dr. 

,,  and  magistrate’s  name 

with  patronymic  ; Nike  advancing  1. 

At  ^ Dr. 

TABHNnN  Dionysos  standing  hold- 
ing kantharos  and  thyrsos  At  Dr. 

TA  Forepart  of  gibbous  bull  At  Obol. 
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The  bronze  coins  of  the  autonomous  class,  before  and  during  Imperial 
times,  bear  the  inscriptions  TABHNnN,  AHMOC  TABHNnN,  I EPOC 
AHMOC,  BOYAH,  etc.  Obverse  types — Heads  of  Zeus,  Pallas,  Dionysos, 
Herakles,  V eiled  female  head,  Demos,  Boule,  etc.  Reverse  types — Poseidon ; 
Two  thyrsi  crossed;  Gibbous  bull;  Capricorn;  Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri; 
Nemesis ; Tycho ; Aegipan ; Naked  Pantheistic  divinity  holding  torch, 
sceptre,  and  caduceus  ; Altar  of  the  Dioskuri,  surmounted  by  their  pilei ; 
Bow  and  quiver  ; Panther,  etc. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Riser.,  TABHNnN.  Magistrate’s 
name,  without  title,  or  with  that  of  Archon,  sometimes  preceded  by  A I A, 
instead  of  EFT  I , and  occasionally  with  patronymic.  Types — Zeus  Nike- 
phoros; Artemis  huntress;  Nike;  Goddess  facing,  holding  grapes  and 
ears  of  corn,  and  resting  on  sceptre;  Two  identical  figures  of  Artemis 
facing,  side  by  side ; Dionysos  standing,  with  panther ; Artemis  and  Men, 
face  to  face  ; Temple  of  Artemis ; Pantheistic  divinity  radiate,  holding 
torch,  sceptre,  caduceus,  and  bow;  Tyche;  Aegipan;  Altar  of  the 
Dioskuri.  Games—  OAYMTTI A TTYOiA. 

Telmessus  (?).  There  are  said  to  have  been  two  towns  of  this  name, 
one  in  Caria,  and  another,  a more  important  city,  in  Lycia.  The  Carian 
town,  about  sixty  stadia  from  Halicarnassus,  may  have  been  the  seat  of 
a famous  oracle  of  Apollo  (cf.  Herod.,  i.  78  ; Cic.  De  clivin.,  i.  41  ; Leake, 
Nam.  Ilell.  As.,  p.  100),  and  to  it  Sestini  (Lett,  di  Cont .,  iii.  81,  and  ix. 
PI.  IV.  5)  has  attributed  the  following  coin.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful,  as  Borrell  has  pointed  out  (Num.  Chron .,  x.  87),  whether  this 
piece  ought  not  to  be  assigned  to  Telmessus  in  Lycia.  It  belongs  to  the 
third  century  B.  c. 

Head  of  Helios,  l’adiate,  facing,  as  on  TEAMHZ[ZEflN]  Apollo  seated  on 
coins  of  Rhodes.  (Brit.  Mus.)  omphalos,  holding  arrow  ..  M -6 

Termera,  a small  place  on  the  promontory  between  Halicarnassus  and 
Myndus.  Herodotus  (v.  37)  informs  us  that  Termera  was  governed  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.  c.  521-485,  by  a tyrant  named  Tymnes. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  following  coin  may  have  been  struck  by  a 
grandson  of  this  Tymnes,  who  may  have  been  ruling  in  Termera  early  in 
the  fifth  century  B.c. 


Persic  Standard.  C'irc.  b.c.  480-450. 

T Y M N 0 Herakles  kneeling,  wielding  TERMERIKON  Lion’s  head,  in  incuse 

club  and  holding  bow.  square  . . At  Drachm.  72^4  grs. 

Under  Mausolus  Termera  was  destroyed,  and  its  population  removed 
to  Halicarnassus,  the  citadel  alone  being  maintained  as  a prison. 

% 

Trapezopolis,  between  the  Carian  Antioch  and  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum. 
Autonomous  bronze  coins  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial— Augustus  to 
Domna,  lnscr.,  TPATTEZOTTOAEITnN  or  TP  ATTEZOTTOAEnC.  Magis- 
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trates’  names,  sometimes  with  title  Archon,  preceded  by  €m,  or  without 
title  pi’eceded  by  A I A.  Types — Heads  of  I € P A CYNKAHTOC,^  l€PA 
BOYAH,  AHMOC,  Demeter,  Men,  or  Emperor.  Reverses  chiefly  Men  and 
Kybele,  but  also  Apollo,  Artemis,  Dionysos,  Tyche,  etc. 

Tripolis.  See  Phrygia. 


Hecatomnus,  b.  c.  391  (?)— 377  (in  Mylasa).  Tetradrachm  of  Rhodian 
weight. 

Zeus  Stratios,  or  Labraundeus,  armed  EKATOM  Lion  . . . At  Tetradr. 

with  spear  and  bipennis  ( \dj3pvs ),  (Rev.  Num.,  1856,  PI.  III.  3.) 

walking  to  the  right. 

Mausolus,  b.  c.  377-353  (in  Halicarnassus).  Tetradrachms  and  drachms 
of  Rhodian  weight. 


Hidrieus,  b.  c.  351-344.  Tetradrachms,  didrachms,  and  drachms  similar 
to  those  of  Mausolus,  but  with  inscr.,  I API  EH?  (cf.  Mion.,  Supply  vi. 
PI.  VII.  3),  and  Obols. 


Pixodarus,  b.  c.  341  “335-  Gold  drachms,  diobols,  obols,  and  hemiobols. 


DYNASTS  OF  CARIA. 


Fig.  310. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate,  facing.  M AYSCflAAO  Zeus  Stratios,  as 

above.  (Fig.  310.) 


At  Tetradr.  234  grs. 
At  Dr.  57  grs. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


I API  between  the  rays  of  a star  . 

At  Ohol  1 1.7  grs. 


Head  of  Apollo,  laureate,  in  profile. 
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Othontopates,  B.  C.  335-333.  Of  this  Dynast  a tetradrachm  of  the 
usual  type  is  published  by  Mionnet  (Sup.,  vi.  PL  YII.  5).  Inscr.  OOON- 
TOPATO. 


ISLANDS  OFF  CARIA. 


Astypalaea.  Gold  staters  and  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  the  Great’s 
types  (Muller,  Cl.  VI.,  Nos.  1170—72,  symbol,  harpa),  of  the  second  century 
B.  c.  Autonomous  bronze  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  downwards. 
Inscr.,  A,  A£,  AC  T Y,  ACT  YII  A A A I E.Q.N , etc.  Types — usually  referring  to 
the  worship  of  Perseus,  e.g.  Head  of  Perseus,  Harpa,  Gorgon’s  head 
(Num.  Chron.,  ix.  163),  Imperial,  with  portraits,  but  without  name,  of 
Li  via  and  Tiberius.  Types — Head  of  Dionysos,  or  Nike. 

Calymna.  The  coinage  of  this  island  consists  of  two  distinct  classes. 


Before  b.  c.  500. 


Kude  archaic  head  of  bearded  warrior, 
wearing  crested  helmet. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  in.  29.) 


Archaic  lyre,  the  bowl  of  which  is  a 
tortoise-shell,  all  in  incuse,  adapted 

to  the  form  of  the  lyre 

At  Persic  stater  160  grs. 


Circ.  B.c.  350-335. 


Young  head  in  crested  helmet,  with 
cheek  pieces. 

(Mion.,  Suppl.,  vi.  PI.  VIII.  1.) 


KAAYMNION  Lyre  in  dotted  square 
At  Rhodian  didr.  100  grs. 
At  „ dr.  50  grs. 
At  „ 4 dr.  23  grs 


Also  small  bronze  coins  of  similar  types.  The  head  on  the  obverses,  if 
not  that  of  Ares,  is  probably  intended  for  one  of  the  Argive  heroes,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  this  island  after  the  Trojan  war.  In  1823  an 
immense  hoard  of  Calymnian  didrachms  was  discovered  in  the  island 
mixed  with  coins  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  the  Carian  dynasts,  Mausolus, 
Hidrieus,  and  Pixodarus.  As  the  hoard  contained  no  coins  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it*  was  deposited  not  later  than  b.  c.  335 
(Num.  Chron.,  ix.  1 66). 

Foseidion  Carpathi.  Carpathos  appears  to  have  been  an  island  of 
some  importance  in  early  times.  Its  chief  town,  Poseidion,  struck  auto- 
nomous silver  staters  on  the  Phoenician  standard,  resembling  in  fabric 
those  of  the  ancient  Rhodian  cities,  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus.  All 
these  places  lost  their  autonomy  when  Rhodes  was  founded,  circ.  b.c.  408. 
The  money  of  Poseidion  does  not  extend  beyond  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifth  century. 


s 
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Circ.  b.  c.  550-450. 


POC  Two  dolphins  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  a third  small  fish  beneath 
them ; all  in  incuse  square. 


Incuse  square,  divided  by  a broad  band 

into  two  oblong  parts 

At  Stater  215  grs. 
At  Third  70  grs. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  III.  32.) 


The  legend  rO£  is  sometimes  wanting,  as  is  also  the  small  fish  beneath 
the  dolphins.  (Imhoof,  Zeit.f.  Nnm .,  i.  153.) 


Cos.  According  to  tradition  the  earliest  Greek  inhabitants  of  Cos  came 
from  Epidaurus,  bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  for  which 
the  island  was  afterwards  celebrated.  Apollo  and  Herakles  are  also 
appropriate  types  on  the  coins  of  Cos,  which  was  a member  of  the  Dorian 
Pentapolis.  The  coinage  of  Cos  falls  into  the  following  periods  : — 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  480. 


Crab. 


| Rough  incuse  square 


At  25  grs. 


Circ.  B.c.  480-400. 


KO£,  K.Q£,  KfllON  Naked  athlete, 
preparing  to  hurl  the  discus ; behind 
him  the  prize  tripod. 


Incuse  square,  sometimes  divided  dia- 
gonally; in  centre,  crab.  (Fig.  3x1.) 

At  Attic  tetradrachm. 

agonistic,  although  it  is 
tympanum,  and  dancing 


The  obverse  type  of  these  coins  appears  to  be 
thought  by  some  to  represent  Apollo  beating  a 
before  his  tripod.  0 


Circ.  b.  c. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  in  lion's 
skm. 

Id.  (Brandis,  p.  478.) 

Id. 


400-300. 

KHION  Crab,  club,  and  magistrate’s 
name  in  dotted  square  .... 

At  Rhodian  tetradr. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XX.  *36.) 
KniON  Veiled  female  head;  magis- 
trate’s name  .... 

At  Rhodian  didr.  and  small  A] 
„ Crab,  club,  and  magistrate’s 
name  • • • At  Rhodian  drachm. 
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Giro.  is. c.  300-200. 

During  the  third  century  Cos,  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Ptolemies, 
retained,  like  Ephesus,  its  right  of  coinage. 


Head  of  young  Herakles,  in  lion’s  skin. 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXIX.  32.) 

Id.  (Hunter,  5,  6.) 

Id.,  facing. 

Id.,  facing. 

With  several  other  varieties. 


K fl  1 0 N Crab  and  how  in  case ; magis- 
trate’s name  . . . . 

At  Khodian  tetradr.  2 30  grs. 
„ Crab  and  club  : magistrate’s 
name  At  Rhodian  didrachm  102  grs. 
KfllON  Id.  . At  Rhodian  didrachm. 
„ Club  and  bow  in  case  MS  -7. 


Circ.  B.  c.  200-88. 

In  this  period,  as  at  Ephesus,  etc.,  the  Attic  standard  takes  the  place 
of  the  Rhodian.  Tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  occur  with  the 
Crab  as  a symbol  in  the  field.  Also  the  following  remarkable  tetradrachm 
now  in  the  Hunter  Museum  at  Glasgow : — 

Head  of  Aphrodite,  in  myrtle-wreath.  KfllON  Asklepios  standing,  resting  on 
(Hunter,  1 12,  1.)  his  staff.  Magistrate,  N I K OXTPA- 

TOX At  256  grs. 


The  head  on  this  coin  is  perhaps  that  of  the  famous  statue  of  Aphrodite 
which  Praxiteles  made  for  the  Coans,  a work  which  was  ranked  by  the 
artist  on  an  equality  with  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxvi. 
5.  4).  The  smaller  coinage  of  the  second  century  resembles  in  fabric  the 
contemporary  Rhodian  money,  the  reverse  type  being  enclosed  in  a 
shallow  incuse  square,  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  indication 
of  antiquity. 


Head  of  young  Herakles. 

Head  of  Asklepios,  bearded  and  lau- 
reate. 

Id. 


KfllON  Crab  and  club  in  shallow 
incuse  square.  Magistrate’s  name  . 

At  Tetrobol. 

Kfl  or  KfllON  Coiled  serpent  and 
magistrate’s  name  in  shallow  incuse 
squai’e  . . . . At  I Dr.  32  grs. 

Kfl  Serpent-staff  or  coiled  serpent. 
Magistrate's  name  . . . . M3  9 


Circ.  B.  c.  88-50. 

From  the  time  of  the  Mithradatic  war  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
the  coinage  of  Cos  resembles  the  contemporary  Federal  money  of  Lycia, 
having  on  the  obverse  the  Head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse  a Lyre. 
Only  small  divisions  are  known  in  silver,  the  mass  of  the  currency  having 
been  of  bronze. 
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Roman  times.  Autonomous  and  Imperial  bronze. 


Nicias,  Tyrant  of  Cos.  Time  of  Augustus  (Strab.,  658). 


NIKI  AS  Portrait  of  Nicias. 


KDIflN  Head  of  Asklepios  and  magis- 
trate’s name M 1-2 


Among  the  other  Coan  bronze  coins  of  Imperial  times — Augustus  to 
Philip  Jun.,  are  some  which  bear  the  names  of  divinities,  e.g.  ASK  AHm  0 Y 
SHTHPOS,  ACKAHTTIfOC],  YTI  €1  A,  Z€YC,  etc.,  or  portraits  of  distinguished 
citizens,  such  as  IFirTOKPATHC,  the  Physician,  ZENCXhnN,  another  Coan 
physician,  who  practised  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Among  other 
Imperial  types  worth  noting  is  that  of  a veiled  figure  resting  on  a sceptre, 
and  sacrificing  before  an  altar.  The  figure  is  apparently  female,  and 
Eckhel  supposes  it  to  represent  the  Priest  of  Herakles,  who,  according  to 
Plutarch  ( Quaest . Graec.,  504),  wore  at  Cos  the  dress  of  a woman. 
Magistrates'  names  without  title,  usually  in  nominative  case. 

Alliance  coins  with  Halicarnassus  and  Miletus. 


Megiste,  an  island  subject  to  Rhodes,  struck  silver  drachms  on  the 
Rhodian  standard,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  E.  c. 
(Millingen,  Syll.,  p.  75;  PI.  II.  51). 


Circ.  B.c.  350. 


Head  of  Helios  in  profile,  on  a radiate 
solar  disk. 


M — E Rose  with  buds  At  Dr.  46  grs. 


With  the  obverse  of  this  coin,  cf.  a gold  stater  of  Lampsacus,  see  supra, 
p.  456,  fig.  281. 

Nisyros.  Of  this  island  there  are  also  silver  coins  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  types  of  which  betoken  Rhodian  influence. 


Circ.  b.  c.  350. 


Young  male  head  within  wreath. 

(Millingen,  o.  c.,  PI.  II.  50.) 


N — I Rose  with  buds  At  Dr.  47  grs. 


Third  century  b.  c. 


Female  head,  wearing  stephane  and 
■ earring. 

(Imhoof,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  i.  150.) 
Id.,  or  head  of  Poseidon. 


NIZYPION  Poseidon,  with  trident, 
seated  on  rock.  Magistrate,  IME- 

PAIOS At  35  grs. 

NlZY  Dolphin  and  trident  . A1 -4 


The  island  of  Nisyros  was  said  to  have  been  torn  off  from  Cos  by 
Poseidon,  who  hurled  it  with  his  trident  upon  the  giant  Polybotes 

>0  2)-  There  was  a temple  of  Poseidon  in  the  town  of  Nisyros 

(btrab.,  x.  489).  J 

Muller  attributes  to  Nisyros  some  Alexandrine  tetrad rachms  of  Class  VI 
(Nos.  1168,  9).  Symbol — Bu cranium . 
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Rhodes.  The  coinage  of  this  wealthy  island  falls  into  two  main 
divisions:  (i)  that  of  the  three  ancient  towns  Camirus,  Ialysus,  and 
Lindus,  down  to  B.c.  408,  when  they  all  three  combined  to  found  the 
new  capital  Rhodus  ; (ii)  the  long  series  of  the  currency  of  Rhodus  from 
B.c.  408  downwards. 


Camirus  Rhodi,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  was  the  most 
important  of  the  three  independent  towns.  The  fact  that  its  coins  follow 
the  Aeginetic  standard  indicates  that  it  traded  chiefly  with  the  West. 


Circ.  B.  c.  500,  or  earlier — 480. 


Fig-leaf.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  III.  30.) 

Id. 

Id. 


Two  oblong  incuse  depressions,  separated 
by  a broad  band  At  Stater  186  grs. 
Incuse  square  . . At  Drachm  9 2 grs. 

Id At  Obol  9 grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  480-408. 


Fig-leaf.  (Leake,  Ins.,  5.) 

Id.  {Num.  Chron.,  ix.  169.) 

Rose.  ( Num . Chron.,  1.  c.) 

\ 

Horse’s  head. 

Fig-leaf. 


KAMI — PEON  in  incuse  square, 

divided  into  two  parts 

At  Stater  175  grs. 
K — A in  incuse  square,  divided  into 
two  parts  ....  At  18-3  grs. 
K A Griffin’s  head,  in  incuse  square 

14  grs. 

KA — Ml  Fig-leaf,  in  incuse  square  . 

At  12  grs. 

K A in  two  quarters  of  a wheel  . AD  -4 


Ialysus  Rhodi,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  later  city  of  Rhodus,  struck 
silver  money  on  the  Phoenician  standard,  indicating  that  the  commercial 
relations  of  this  town  were  rather  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  than 
with  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 


Circ.  b.c.  500-408. 


Forepart  of  winged  boar. 

(B.M.  Guide,  PI.  III.  31.) 


IAAY£ION  Id.;  beneath,  helmet. 
Forepart  of  winged  boar. 

Id. 

Id. 

Forepart  of  winged  horse. 


IAAYSION  or  IEAY£ION  Eagle’s 
head  in  incuse  square,  in  one  corner  of 
which  a floral  ornament  . . . . 

At  Tetradr.  230  grs. 

Id At  Tetradr.  223-4  grs. 

{Num.  Chron.,  1873,  PI.  XI.  6.) 


Id At  I Dr.  31  grs. 

Id At  Obol  16  grs. 

Id At  ^ Obol  7-8  grs. 


A — I Rose  in  inc.  sq.  At  \ Obol  6-5  grs. 


Lindus  Rhodi,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  like  Ialysus  on  the  north, 
struck  silver  coin  on  the  Phoenician  standard. 


RHODES. 
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Give.  b.c.  500-408. 

Lion’s  head,  with  open  jaws.  Twooblongincuse  depressions,  separated 

(Mion.,  PI.  XXXVI.  5.)  by  a broad  band,  on  which  sometimes 

AINAI  . . At  Tetradr.  213  grs. 

At  Obol  16  grs. 

Rhodus.  In  or  about  the  year  b.  c.  408  the  three  independent  Rhodian 
towns  Camirus,  Ialysus,  and  Lindus,  combined  to  found  the  new  city  of 
Rhodus  near  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  island.  As  the  in- 
habitants of  all  three  towns  traced  their  descent  from  Helios,  to  whom, 
indeed,  the  whole  island  was  sacred  (Pindar,  01.,  vii.  54),  the  head  of  the 
Sun-god  and  his  emblem,  the  Rose,  were  naturally  selected  as  the  coin- 
types of  the  new  capital.  The  standard  adopted  for  the  new  currency 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  the  Attic,  of  which  we  have  rare  tetra- 
drachms  weighing  about  260  grs.  This  standard,  however,  very  soon 
gives  place  to  the  so-called  Rhodian  standard,  the  tetradrachms  of  which 
range  from  240-230  grs. 


Circ.  B.  c.  408-400. 


Attic  weight. 
Head  of  Helios,  facing. 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


POAION  Rose,  on  either  side  bunch 
of  grapes ; all  in  incuse  square 

“ At  Tetradr.  259  grs. 

,,  Id At  ^ Dr. 

P — O Rose  in  incuse  square  At  \ Dr. 
„ Head  of  nymph,  Rhodos,  in  in- 
cuse square At  ^ Dr. 


Gold  of  Euboic  and  Silver  of  Rhodian  weight. 
Circ.  b.c.  400-304. 


Fig.  312. 


Head  of  Helios,  facing,  of  fine  strong 
style.  (Fig.  312.) 

Similar,  of  bold  style,  but  of  inferior 
work  to  the  JV  stater. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XX.  38.) 
Id.  (Hunter,  PI.  XLV.  3.) 


POAION  Rose  with  bud  to  r.  and 
grapes  to  1. ; in  field  E.  All  in  in- 
cuse square SL  Stater 

,,  Rose  and  bud ; in  field, 
changing  symbol.  All  in  incuse 
square  ....  At  Tetradr. 
,,  Id At  Didr. 


Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Helios,  facing. 


» Id At  Drachm. 

PO  Id At  i Dr. 

P — O Rose,  above  magistrate’s  name. 
In  field,  changing  symbol  . 

At  Didr.  Dr.  and  I Dr. 

& '45 


Head  of  nymph  Rhodos. 


P — O Rose 
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About  B.  c.  394,  after  Conon’s  great  victory  at  Cnidus,  Rhodes  took 
part  in  the  Federal  coinage  of  tho  Anti-Spartan  alliance.  Cf.  the  similar 
coins  of  Ephesus,  Samos,  Cnidus,  and  Iasus. 

£YN  Infant  Herakles  'strangling  ser-  PO  Rose.  Traces  of  incuse  square, 
pents  (Rev.  Num.,  1863,  PI.  X.  3.)  At  175  grs.  Tridrachm'. 


Circ.  b.  c.  304-168. 


The  coinage  of  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been  unaffected  by  the  campaign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  famous  siege  of 
Rhodus  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  that  any  modification  was  introduced 
in  the  types. 

It  can,  however,  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  next  series  of  Rhodian 
money  whck  exhibits  the  head  of  Helios  radiate  on  the  obverse,  falls  into 
the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Rhodes,  B.c.  304-168.  The  radiate 
head  on  the  tetradrachms  of  this  period  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  style  and  general  aspect  of  the  features  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Helios  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  commonly  called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
This  figure  was  set  up  in  B.C.  283,  beside  the  harbour  of  Rhodus,  and  not, 
according  to  a fanciful  modern  notion,  astride  across  its  entrance. 
(Overbeck,  Flastik,  3rd  ed.,  ii.  137  sq.) 


Head  of  Helios,  facing,  of  softer  style 
than  on  the  coins  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  surrounded  by  rays. 

Id. 

Head  of  Helios,  radiate  in  profile. 

Id. 


Head  of  Helios,  radiate,  facing. 

Id.  in  profile. 

Head  of  Helios,  facing,  hut  without 
rays. 

Id. 


P0AI0N  or  P — 0 Rose  with  bud; 
magistrate’s  name  and  changing  sym- 
bol in  field  (Pig.  313)  . At  Tetradr. 

Id At  Didr. 

P0AI0N  Id At  Didr. 

P — 0 Id.  Magistrates’  names  and 
changing  symbols,  as  on  the  dia- 
drachms,  hut  all  in  shallow  incuse 
square At  Dr. 

P—O  Id At  £ Dr. 

P — 0 Two  rose  buds,  between  them 

changing  symbol ' 

At  Trihemiob.  15  grs. 

P — 0 Id.  but  not  in  incuse  square  . . 

At  Dr. 

P—O  Id At  \ Dr. 


Of  this  last  type  there  is  a curious  variety  showing  an  Eagle  in  front 
of  the  right  cheek  of  the  Sun-god.  On  the  reverses  of  coins  of  this  class 
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are  the  abbreviated  names,  perhaps  of  Lycian  towns,  such  as  P— A,  and 
£_A  for  Patara  and  Xanthus.  If  so,  these  little  coins  were  struck  on 
the  mainland  while  Lycia  was  subject  to  Rhodes.  See,  however,  Imhool, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p.  314. 


Bronze. 


Head  of  Helios,  radiate,  in  profile 
(style  of  Lysippus). 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

Veiled  female  head,  in  stephane. 

Id. 

Head  of  Helios,  radiate,  in  profile. 


P — 0 Rose,  between  two  changing 

symbols  JE  n 

P — 0 Rose  and  bud,  in  field,  magis- 
trate’s letters JE  '8 

P — 0 Rose,  behind  which,  radiate  disk 

of  rising  sun -55  '65 

P— 0 Rose JE  '65 

PO  Prow JE  ‘65 

P — 0 Rose.  Magistrate’s  name  and 
changing  symbols.  All  in  flat  incuse 
square JE  -5 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  b.  c.  189,  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
Rhodes  obtained  a large  accession  of  territory  on  the  mainland,  including 
Lycia,  exclusive  of  Telmessus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Caria,  south  of  the 
Maeander.  From  this  time  the  coinage  is  abundant,  even  in  gold,  until 
B.C.  168,  when  the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  Rhodian  power  on  the 
mainland.  To  the  tetradrachms  and  smaller  silver  coins  of  this  period 
above  described  may  be  added  the  following : — 


(a)  Gold. 


Head  of  Helios,  radiate,  facing. 

(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  L.  21.) 

Head  of  Helios,  radiate,  in  profile. 


P — 0 Rose,  in  shallow  incuse  square. 
Magistrates’  names  ANTAIOZ  or 
TIMOKPATHZ  . . . K Stater. 

P — 0 Id.  in  circle  of  dots.  Magis- 
trates’ names  ANTAIOZ,  AIOTEN, 
MEAAIT,  TIMOKPA,  etc.  K \ Dr. 


(0)  Gold  and  Silver  of  Regal  Types. 

Gold  staters  of  the  types  of  Philip  and  Lysimachus.  Symbol — Rose. 
(Muller,  Alex.,  PI.  XXXVI.  208  ; Lysim.,  PI.  VIII.  450,  451)  with  magis- 
trate’s name  APIZTOBOYAOZ,  a name  which  occurs  also  on  Rhodian 
tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  Alex.,  Class  VI.,  PI.  XVI.  Nos. 
H54-H67);  Symbol — Rose.  The  magistrates’  names  on  these  coins  are 
often  identical  with  those  on  the  tetradrachms  of  the  usual  Rhodian  type 
described  above. 


Circ.  B.C.  168-88. 

In  B.C.  168  the  Lycian  League  was  reconstituted  under  Roman 
auspices,  and  the  Rhodian  commerce  irretrievably  ruined.  The  coinao-e 
of  Rhodes  from  this  time  down  to  that  of  the  Mithradatic  wars  consisted 
in  all  probability  of  the  later  and  more  carelessly  executed  drachms  of  the 
classes  above  described. 
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Circ.  b.c.  88-43. 


It  is  to  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Asia  from  Roman  oppression  during 
the  Mithradatic  war  that  I would  ascribe  the  following  late  Rhodian 
issues.  The  Attic  standard  had  now  become  all  but  universal  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Rhodian  money  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


Head  of  Helios,  facing,  of  late  style. 

(Cf.  Hunter,  PI.  XLV.  6.) 

Id. 


Id. 


P — 0 Rose  seen  in  front,  magistrate’s 
name  written  around  At  Attic  Dr. 

PO  Rose  seen  in  front,  beneath,  magis- 
trate’s name,  the  whole  in  wreath  of 
ivy  (1) . . . . . • • • A!  i -4 

„ Rose  seen  in  front,  around,  magis- 
trate’s name M .75 


Imperial  Times. 

Although  doubtless  the  Rhodian  silver  coin  continued  current  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  issued,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
bronze  gradually  took  its  place  as  the  chief  medium  of  circulation,  and  that 
from  being  mere  token  money  bronze  became  real  money  possessed  of  a 
certain  intrinsic  value.  That  some  such  alteration  in  the  legal  standard 
occurred  under  the  Roman  rule  is  to  be  inferred  not  only  from  the  large 
size  and  heavy  weight  of  the  late  Rhodian  bronze  coins,  but  from  the  fact 
that  they  usually  bear  the  indication  of  value  AIAPAXMON. 


Head  of  Helios,  r.,  radiate,  and  often 
bound  with  ivy,  or  head  of  young 
Dionysos  in  ivy-wreath ; around  on 
some  specimens  the  legend 

POAIOI  Yn€P  THN  CeBACTHN. 


PO  AinN  or  Al  AP  AXMON,  or  magis- 
strate’s  name,  often  with  title  TA- 
M I AS.  Types:  Rose;  Nike  crown- 
ing trophy ; or  Nike  on  a prow  or 
globe,  carrying  aplustre,  or  wreath 
and  palm Al  15 


There  are  also  coins  with  the  Head  of  Helios  and  POAinN  EAEYO.  on 
the  reverse,  type  Nike. 


Imperial — Nero  to  Oommodus.  Types — Helios  and  female  deity  joining 
hands.  nOC€l  AflN  ACOAA6I OC,  Poseidon  standing  before  altar  holding 
dolphin  and  trident,  etc.  Poseidon  Asphaleios  was  the  god  who  presided 
over  the  safety  of  ships  and  ports.  (Cf.  Strab.,  59.) 


Syme  (?),  an  island  between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus.  Waddington  (Rev. 
Num.,  1853,  p.  249)  has  attributed  to  this  island  an  Attic  drachm  dating 
apparently  from  about  b.c.  400-350. 


Head  of  bearded  Dionysos. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr .,  PI.  F.  13.) 


£Y  Ivantharos  ....  At  63  grs. 
Y5  Ivantharos  wreathed  with  ivy  . • 

JE  7 


Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  323)  suggests  Syangela  near  Halicarnassus  as  an 
equally  probable  place  of  mintage. 


RHODES,  SYME  (/),  TEL  OS. 
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Telos,  a small  island  between  Rhodes  and  Nisyros. 


Circ.  b.c.  400-300. 

Head  of  Zeus.  THAI  Crab A5  '5 

Head  of  Pallas.  ,,  Id JE  -4 

(Imhoof,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  i.  p.  151.) 


From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  before  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  only  places  of  mintage  on  the  mainland  of  Caria  were  Astyra,  Cher- 
sonesus  and  Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  Iasus,  Idyma,  and  Termera : — 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Caria. 


b.c. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Koman 

Imperial 

600-480 

480-400 

400-330 

330-190 

190-133 

Times 

Aba  (?) 

JE 

Alabanda 

JR,  JE 

Ht  Reg. 

JE 

Alinda 

JR  JE 

JE 

Amyzon 
Antioch  ia 

... 

^It  JE 

... 

JE 

JE 

Aphrodisias 

/R  JE 

JE 

Apollonia 

Astyra 

At" 

"je 

... 

JE 

Bargasa 

JE 

Bargylia 

JR  JE 

JE 

JE 

Callipolis 

Caryanda 

... 

"Ae 

JE 

Caunus 

JR  JE 

Ceramus 

Chersonesus 

At' 

... 

... 

JR  JE 

JE 

Cidramus 

... 

JE 

Cnidus 

Ai 

M 

At  JE 

... 

( JR,  Reg. 

( Ai  JE 

JE 

Cyon 

JE 

JE 

Eriza 

Euippe 

• • • 

JE 

JE 

Euralium 

JE 

Euromus 

... 

M 

JE 

Halicarnassus 

El  (?) 

JR 

JE 

At  JE 

JE 

Harpasa 

JE 

Heracleia 

Hydrela 

... 

... 

... 

... 

M 

Hyllarima 

Iasus 

... 

JR  JE 

JE 

JE 

Idyma 

Lepsimandu8(?) 

Mylasa 

Myndus 

Neapolis  (?) 

Orthosia 

Plarasa 

Sebastopolis 

Stratoniceia 

... 

At 

... 

"Ab 

'"JE 

JR 

jPI  Reg. 
JR  JE 

" JE 
JR  JE 

JR  JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

Taba 

... 

... 

... 

JE 

Telmessus  (?) 
Termera 

At" 

' ' JE 

JR  JE 

JE 

JE 

Trapezopolis 

Dynasts 

A At' 

... 

... 

JE 

... 
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Islands  off  Cakia. 


* 

Before 

B.C.  ' 

B.C. 

B.C. 

b.c.  190- 

Imperial 

b.c.  480 

4S0-400 

400-300 

300-190 

Roman  Times 

Astypalaea 

... 

JE 

Jr  ! * 

JE 

Calymna 

Poseidion  Carpatlii 

JR 

Jr 

JR  JE 

Cos 

JR 

JR 

JR 

JR  JE 

S Ai  lieV-  M 

JE 

Megiste 

JR 

Nisyros 
Camirus  Rhodi 

JR 

At 

JR 

Ai  JE 

Ialysus  „ 

JR 

JR 

Lindus  „ 

Ai 

JR 

Rhodus 

K JR  JE 

Ai  JE 

K JR  Reg.  ) 

N Ai  | ^ 

JE 

Syme  (?) 

JR  JE 

Telos 

JE 

LYDIA. 

‘ The  Lydians,’  says  Herodotus,  ‘ were  the  first  of  all  nations  we  know 
of  who  struck  gold  and  silver  coin ; ’ tt/xStoi  8e  avdpcoiuiiv  t&v  rjp.e'is  Xbp-ev 
vopuapia  xpvarov  kcu  apyvpov  Ko\j/apLevoi  e^pwavro  (i.  94),  and  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon  (ap.  Jul.  Poll.,  ix.  83)  bears  witness  to  the  same  tradition. 
Passing  from  these  statements  of  ancient  writers  to  an  examination  of  the 
earliest  Asiatic  attempts  in  the  art  of  coining,  we  are  led  to  ascribe  to  the 
seventh  century  B.  c.,  and  probably  to  the  reign  of  Gyges,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  and  of  the  new  Lydian  empire,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Lydia  of  more  remote  antiquity,  the  first  issues  of  the 
Lydian  mint.  These  rudely  executed  coins  consist  of  electrum  staters 
and  smaller  coins  of  the  standards  usually  known  as  the  Babylonic  and 
the  Phoenician,  of  which  the  earliest  staters  weigh  about  167  and  220  grs. 
respectively.  The  Babylonic  standard  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Phoenician 
standard  for  transactions  with  the  cities  of  the  western  sea-board. 


Time  of  Gyges  and  Ardys.  Giro.  n.  c.  700-637. 


EAR  L Y ELECT R I'M. 
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Plain  (1'ypus  fasciatus).  (Fig.  314.) 


Id.  (Lenorinant,  Mon.  royales  de  la 
Lydie,  p.  1.) 


Id.  (B.  V.  Head,  Coinage  of  Lydia 
and  Persia,  PI.  I.  2.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  I.  3.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  I.  4-) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  I.  5-) 


Three  incuse  depressions,  that  in  the 
centre  oblong,  the  others  square  . . 

El.  Babylonic  stater  1668  grs. 

Id.  but  in  central  incuse  a running  fox, 
in  the  upper  square  a stag’s  head, 
and  in  the  lower  an  ornament  ^ . 

El.  Phoenician  stater  2 1 9 grs. 

Id.  Oblong  between  two  square  depres- 
sions . . El.  ^ Stater  105-8  grs. 

Two  incuse  squares  of  different  sizes  . 

El.  Sixth  37  grs. 

Incuse  square  . El.  Twelfth  18  grs. 

Incuse  square  . El.  9 grs. 


In  the  fox,  on  the  reverse  of  the  stater  of  219  grs.,  Lenormant  recog- 
nises a symbol  of  the  Lydian  Dionysos,  whose  name,  Bassareus,  he 
connects  with  the  word  Bassara,  a fox  (Steph.,  Thesaur.,  s.  v.). 


Time  of  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes.  b.  c.  637-568. 


During  this  period  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  influence  of 
the  arts  of  Ionia  began  to  be  felt  in  the  Lydian  capital.  Miletus  and  other 
important  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  had  not  been  long  in  adopting  and 
improving  upon  the  Lydian  invention  of  coining  the  precious  metals,  by 
adorning  the  face  of  the  ingot  with  a sacred  emblem.  If  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  with  absolute  certainty  the  Lydian  issues  from  those  of  the 
Greek  towns,  but  there  is  one  type  which  seems  to  be  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Lydia,  as  it  occurs  in  a modified  form  on  the  coinage  attributed 
to  the  Sardian  mint,  and  to  the  reign  of  Croesus  ; this  is  the  Lion  and 
the  Bull,  symbolical,  perhaps,  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 


Foreparts  of  lion  and  bull,  turned 
away  from  one  another,  and  joined 
by  their  necks. 

(B.  V.  Head,  l.  c.,  PL  I.  6.) 


Three  incuse  depressions,  that  in  the 
centre  oblong,  the  others  square  . . 

El.  Phoenician  stater  215-4  grs. 


The  two  following  coins,  already  described  under  Miletus  (p.  503), 
might  with  equal  probability,  on  account  of  the  fox  on  the  reverse,  be 
assigned  to  Sardes : — 


Lion,  recumbent,  with  head  turned 
back  and  open  jaws,  the  whole  in 
oblong  frame.  (Brit.  Mus.) 

Id. 

There  are  also  electrum  coins  of 
attributed  by  Muller  to  Cyrene  (q.  v , 
or  Lydian  origin. 


Oblong  incuse  between  two  square  ones. 
In  the  central  oblong,  a running  fox, 
in  one  square  a stag’s  head,  and  in 
the  other  an  ornament  X 

El.  Stater  214-8  grs. 
Id El.  ^ Stater  107  grs. 

Euboic  weight  (269  and  133  grs.) 
),  which  may  however  be  of  Ionian 


Time  of  Croesus  (1).  b.  c.  568-554. 

When  Croesus  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia,  one  of  his  first  objects 
seems  to.  have  been  to  propitiate  the  Hellenes,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
by  magnificent  offerings  of  equal  value  to  the  great  sanctuaries  of  Apollo 

N n 
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at  Delphi  and  Branchidae  (Herod,  i.  46,  50,  92).  For  the  space  of  about 
fourteen  years  Lj^dia,  under  his  rule,  occupied  the  position  of  a great 
power  in  Asia,  extending  from  the  Halys  to  the  shores  of  the  Aegean. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  introduction  of  a double  currency  of  pure 
gold  and  silver  money,  in  the  place  of  the  primitive  electrum,  may  have 
been  due  to  the  commercial  genius  of  Croesus,  as  I have  elsewhere 
endeavoured  to  point  out  ( Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  p.  19). 

In  this  monetary  refonn  regard  seems  to  have  been  had  to  the  weights 
of  the  two  old  electrum  staters,  each  of  which  was  now  represented  by 
an  equal  value,  though,  of  course,  not  by  an  equal  weight,  of  pure  gold. 
Thus  the  old  Phoenician  electrum  stater  of  220  grs.  was  replaced  by  a 
pure  gold  coin  of  168  grs.,  equivalent,  like  its  predecessor  in  electrum,  to 
10  silver  staters  of  220  grs.  (one-fifth  of  the  Phoenician  silver  mina), 
and  the  old  Babylonic  electrum  stater  of  168  grs.  was  replaced  by  a new 
pure  gold  stater  of  126  grs.,  equal  in  value,  like  it,  to  one-fifth  of  the 
Babylonic  silver  mina  or  10  silver  staters  of  168  grs.,  as  now  for  the 
first  time  coined.  The  attribution  of  the  coins  of  this  series  to  Croesus 
originated  with  Cousinery,  whose  opinion  was  shared  by  Borrell,  Leake, 
Lenormant,  Waddington  (As.  Min.,  p.  59),  and  Brandis.  M.  Six,  however, 
would  assign  them  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 


Foreparts  of  a lion  and  bull,  facing 
one  another. 


Oblong  incuse,  divided  into  two  parts. 


/'  A Stater  . . 

Babylonic  Standard,  Gold  ....  1 A Trite 

(Sestini,  Slat.  Ant.,  Tab.  IX.  14,  16)  j A Hecte  . 

\ A Hemiliecton 

f A Stater  . . 

_ _ . _ , „ . , \ A Trite  . . 

Luboic  Standard,  Gold  . . . . • \ ^ jjec^e 

V A Hemihecton 

!At  Stater  . . 

At  ^ Stater 
At  ^ Stater  . 

At  XV  Stater  . 

With  the  Persian  Conquest,  or  rather  on  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Empire  and  its  division  into  satrapies  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  Lydian  coinage  was  abolished  and  superseded  by  the  Royal  Persian 
darics  and  sigli.  (See  below  under  Persia.) 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Persians  and  the  Seleucidae  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  coins  were  struck  in  Lydia.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by 
the  Romans,  in  B.  c.  190,  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  Lydia  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Philetaeri,  by  the  last  of  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
Several  Lydian  cities  under  Pergamene  and  Roman  rule  issued  cisto- 
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phori,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  coinage  of  Lydia  consists  in  the 
main  of  bronze  of  the  Imperial  period. 

This  vast  preponderance  of  the  Imperial  coinage  over  the  autonomous, 
both  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  has  induced  me  to  depart  from  the  somewhat 
antiquated  geographical  order  hitherto  universally  adhered  to  by  numis- 
matists. Lydia  and  Phrygia  seem  to  follow  naturally  next  after  Ionia 
and  Caria.  To  interpolate  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus, 
between  Caria  and  Lydia,  appears  to  me  to  be  introducing,  quite  unne- 
cessarily, an  element  of  confusion  into  the  homogeneous  coinage  of  the 
Roman  Province  of  Asia,  which  should  certainly  be  as  far  as  possible 
kept  together. 

As  M.  Waddington  justly  remarks  (Pastes  cles  Provinces  asiatiques,  p.  24), 
it  is  by  means  of  its  coinage  that  we  are  enabled  to  identify  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Asia,  for  the  Imperial  coins  struck  in  that 
province  are  distinguished  from  those  of  all  the  other  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  by  two  well-marked  peculiarities:  (1)  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
on  them  of  local  magistrates’  names  usually  accompanied  by  their  titles, 
such  as  Strategos,  Archon,  Archiereus,  etc. ; and  (2)  by  the  common 
substitution  for  the  Emperor’s  head  of  a symbolic  bust  accompanied  by 
the  legend  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC1,  by  which  is  meant  the  Roman  Senate, 
whereby  the  cities  of  the  Province  of  Asia  indicated  their  dependence 
upon  the  Senate,  Asia  having  been  always  a Senatorial  Province.  M. 
Waddington  was,  I believe,  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  custom  was  peculiar  to  the  Province  of  Asia,  for  in  the  neighbouring 
Bithynia,  which  was  for  a time  also  Senatorial,  no  trace  of  it  exists. 
This  peculiarity  also  applies  to  the  names  of  local  titled  magistrates,  for, 
although  in  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia  we  often  meet  with  the 
names  of  Proconsuls  or  of  Imperial  Legati,  yet  we  never  find  those  of 
local  municipal  dignitaries,  while  in  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and 
Cilicia  not  even  these  occur,  for  the  Imperial  coins  of  those  districts 
never  bear  magistrates’  names. 

These  considerations,  added  to  a well-marked  similarity  of  fabric,  form- 
in  my  judgment  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  modification  of  the 
commonly -accepted  order  of  arrangement  which  I have  thought  fit  to 
adopt  in  the  present  work. 

Acharaca  (?)  (Strab.,  579,  649,  and  650),  between  Tralles  and  Nysa.  To 
this  place  Millingen  (who  calls  it  Characa,  Syll.,  p.  79)  would  attribute 
a coin  of  Drusus  reading  KAPAKI  ....  Type — Caduceus.  But  the 

attribution  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  for  Acharaca  was  not  a distinct 
7ro'Ais,  but  merely  a village  in  the  territory  of  Nysa. 

Acrasus  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  60),  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Caicus. 

Imperial , with  or  without  heads  of  Emperors — Trajan  to  Gordian. 
Inscr .,  A K P A C I flTflN . Magistrates’  names  with  title  Strategos.  Types — 
KAIKOC,.  River  Caicus  recumbent;  The  death  of  Dirke  ; Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  the  former  resting  on  column,  the  latter  as  a satyr  standing 


> The  legends  l€P A CYNKAHTOC,  O€0N  CYNKAHTON,  and  the  like,  are  so 

requent  on  the  coins  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia,  especially  in  Lydia  and 
mirygia,  that  1 have  not  always  been  careful  to  chronicle  their  occurrence. 
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before  him  ; Artemis  Ephesia  in  biga  of  stags  ; Kybele  in  biga  drawn 
by  lions ; Dionysos ; Aslclepios,  Hygieia,  and  Telesphoros  ; Herakles  and 
Athena  sacrificing  ; Hermes;  I €P  A CYNKAHTOC.  etc. 

Aninetus.  Site  uncertain.  Autonomous  of  Imperial  times.  Inscr., 
ANINHCIOIC,  ANlNHClflN  AHMOC,  Head  of  Demos,  rev.  ANOCCTIOC 
ANCOHKC,  Free  Horse;  Artemis  Ephesia;  Rape  of  Persephone  (Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p.  470). 

Apollonis  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  60),  on  the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  half 
way  between  Pergamum  and  Sardes.  Imperial  times , with  or  without  Em- 
peror’s head — Aurelius  to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  ATTOAAnNl  A£flN. 
Magistrates — Archon,  Strategos.  Ordinary  types — AHMOC,  I € P A CYN- 
KAHTOC, OCON  CYNKAHTON,  etc.;  Kybele  seated;  Dionysos;  River- 
god  without  name  ; Bust  of  Ai’temis  ; Stag ; Demeter  in  serpent-car,  etc. 

Apollonos  Hieron  (Pliny,  v.  29).  Autonomous  and  Imperial  bronze, 
with  or  without  Emperor’s  name — Tiberius,  Nero,  Caracalla,  and  Hostilian. 
Inscr.,  AnOAAflNlCPeiTClN,  Bust  of  Pallas  ; Zeus  standing ; etc.  Apollo 
in  temple;  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC,  etc. 

Attalia.  Imperial — Trajan  to  Julia  Mamaea,  with  or  without  por- 
traits. Inscr.,  ATTAACATflN.  Magistrate,  Strategos.  Types — Bust  of 
Artemis  with  surname  BOPCITHNH,  or  simply  KOPH  ; Artemis  running 
with  two  torches;  Herakles  and  Lion;  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC;  etc.  The 
coins  of  the  other  Attalia  in  Pamphylia  read  ATTAACHN. 

Aureliopolis,  between  Tralles  and  Attalia.  Imperial  of  Commodus 
(dedicated  by  the  Strategos  Apollonides),  Caracalla,  and  Gordian.  Inscr., 
AYPHAIOTTOACITflN.  Magistrate — Strategos.  Types — Apollo  naked  with 
bow  and  arrow,  in  biga  drawn  by  griffins.  Artemis  in  biga  of  serpents 
or  stags.  Dionysos  in  biga  of  Centaurs.  AYPHAIO.  T MH.,  seated  female 
figure  turreted,  holding  cista  mystica  on  her  knee,  and  crowned  by 
Dionysos  wearing  the  nebris.  I €P A CYNKAHTOC,  etc. 

Bagis  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  61),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hermus. 
Imperial  times — Nero  to  Saloninus.  Inscr.,  BATHNflN  or  KAICAPCflN 
BATHNnN.  Magistrates  with  titles,  Archon  or  Stephanephoros.  Prin- 
cipal types — CPMOC,  River-god  Hermus;  Dionysos  standing;  Emperor 
on  horseback,  riding  over  prostrate  foes,  and  assisted  by  Ares  and  Pallas ; 
Zeus  standing,  holding  eagle  and  sceptre  ; Aphrodite  naked  standing, 
holding  apple  and  mirror,  at  her  feet  three  winged  Erotes.  Also  AHMOC  ; 
ICPOC  AHMOC;  I6PA  BOYAH;  CYNKAHTOC;  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Temenothyrae. 

Blaundus.  See  Phrygia  (p.  559). 

Boeonus.  See  Boeone  Aeolidis  (p.  478). 

Briula,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysa.  Imperial,  bronze  with  or  with- 
out head  of  Emperor — Trajan  to  Aurelius.  Inscr..  BPIOYACITflN.  Chief 
types — Z€YC  OAYMT7IOC,  HAIOC,  MHTHP  OCHN.  in  combination  with 
figures  of  Zeus,  Helios,  and  Kybele.  Also  AHMOC  BPIOYACITHN. 

Caystriani,  a tribe  occupying  the  lower  valley  of  the  Cayster.  Auto- 
nomous of  the  first  century  B.  c.  Inscr.,  KAYZTPIANflN.  Types — Head 
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of  Apollo  or  Dionysos,  rev.  Winged  caduceus  or  lyre-  Imperial  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  {Mem.  Num.  Bom.,  1847). 

Cilbiani  (Leake,  Num.  Hell.  Suppl.  Asia,  p.  38-9).  This  people  occupied 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Cayster.  The  coins  bearing  their  name  fall  into 
several  classes,  variously  inscribed  KIABIANflN  TflN  K ATH,  K!  ABI  ANflN 
THN  ANn,  NCIKACDN  THN  CN  KIABIANH,  NEIKAOlN  KIABIANnN, 
KIABIANnN  KCAITHN,  nePrAMHNDN  KIABIANnN,  and  TT E P T . 
NlKACnN  TDN  £N  K I ABI  A Nfl,  concerning  all  which  see  Eckhel,  iii.  99, 
and  Kenner,  Shift  St.  Blorian,  p.  161.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Geta.  Types — 
River  Cayster  ; Artemis  Ephesia  ; Dionysos  ; Aphrodite  ; Asklepios  ; 
I6PA  CYNKAHTOC;  OCAN  PHMHN,  with  others  of  no  special  interest. 
Magistrates — Grammateus,  Archon,  Strategos. 

Clannuda  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  19,  and  Zeif.  f.  Num,.,  xiii.  p.  15). 
This  place  was  situated  south  of  Bagis  and  west  of  Blaundus.  There 
are  small  autonomous  bronze  coins  of  Roman  times  reading  KAANNOYA- 
AEnN,  obv.  Heads  of  Hermes,  Apollo,  or  Zeus;  rev.  Butting  bull; 
veiled  goddess  (Hera  ?)  facing  ; Eagle  on  fulmen. 

Daldis.  Site  unknown.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Inscr., 
A AAAI  ANnN.  with  or  without  names  of  Strategos  or  Archon.  Chief 
types — Apollo  seated  on  rock  playing  lyre  in  temple.  Artemis  hunting 
two  stags.  On  a medallion  of  Gordian  is  a remarkable  composition, 
probably  copied  from  some  well  known  painting.  It  represents  the 
three  Gorgon  sisters  sleeping  under  a tree,  with  the  winged  Hypnos 
hovering  above  them,  on  the  right  Perseus  approaches,  and  on  the  left 
is  a horse  (Pegasos  ?) ; in  the  background  is  a temple  of  Apollo  {Zeit.f. 
Num.,  v.  105).  Simulacrum  of  Demeter  (?)  flanked  by  poppy  and  corn 
Kybele  seated ; l£PA  CYNKAHTOC;  AHMOC,  etc. 

Dioshieron.  Imperial  times — Augustus  to  Gordian.  Magistrate — KOP- 
BOYAnN  or  KOPBOYAflNOC,  without  title,  Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo, 
Roman  Proconsul  of  Asia,  A.D.  51  or  52  (Waddington,  Bastes,  p.  127), 
also  local  magistrates  with  titles,  Strategos  or  Archon.  Inscr.,  AIOCICP- 
CITnN.  Chief  types — KAYCTPOC,  River  Cayster  ; ZCYC,  Heads  of  Zeus 
and  Nero,  rev.  HP  A,  Hera  standing;  Zeus  ; Asklepios;  AHMOC  ; etc. 

Gordus  Julia,  situate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  between  the  river  Hermus 
and  Mount  Sipylus.  Imperial  times— Trajan  to  Gallienus,  with  or  with- 
out Emperor’s  name.  Inscr.,  TOPAOC,  IOYAI A TOPAOC,  l~OPAHNnN, 
or  lOYAICnN  l"OPAHNnN.  Magistrates — Strategos,  Archon,  Hippikos. 
Types — Artemis  Ephesia ; Dionysos  with  kantharos  ; Men ; Telesphoros  ; 
Ri\ er-god  (Hermus?);  Zeus  seated;  Rape  of  Persephone;  Simulacrum 
of  Demeter  (?)  flanked  by  poppy  and  corn ; Demeter  in  serpent-car ; 
ArnNOOCCIA  in  wreath;  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC;  OCON  CYNKAHTON  ■ 
OCA  PflMH  ; etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Cadi  Phrygiae. 

Heraeleia  ad  Sipylum.  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Maximinus.  Inscr., 
HPAKACHN  or  HPAKACIflN,  with  addition  sometimes  of  NCnKOPHN. 
*yPes  Hades  seated  ; Kronos  winged,  holding  sickle  ; Hygieia  ; etc.  The 
coins  ol  Heraeleia  ad  Latmum,  Ioniae,  and  Heraeleia  Salbace,  Cariae, 
have  the  ethnic  form  HPAKACHTflN. 
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Hermocapelia,  probably  situate  on  the  Hennus,  whence  its  name 
(Eckhel,  iii.  ioi).  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Hostilian,  Heads  of  Roma* 
06A  PjQMH  ; the  Senate,  ICPA  CYNKAHTOC  ; or  the  Emperor.  Inter., 
6PM0K AFfHAITflN.  The  coins  said  to  read  CPMOYTlOAEITnN  are 
believed  by  Sestini  to  be  misread.  Magistrates’  names,  sometimes  with 
title  Strategos.  Types — Rape  of  Persephone ; Kybele,  etc. 

Hierocaesareia,  on  the  river  Glaucus,  an  affluent  of  the  Maeander. 
Imperial — Nero  to  Sept.  Severus,  with  or  without  Emperor’s  head.  Inter., 
ICPOK  AICAPCI A or  ICPOK  AICAPC.Q.N.  Magistrate — ANOYfTATn  <t>€P0KI, 
Ti.  Julius  Ferox,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  a.d.  116-117,  and  local  magistrates 
Archon,  Strategos,  and  Stephanephoros.  Types  chiefly  referring  to  the 
worship  of  Artemis  neperia  or  UepacKp  (Tac..  An.,  iii.  62  ; Paus.,  iii.  16.  6 ; 
v.  27.  3 ; vii.  6.  4),  whose  native  name  was  Anaitis.  TT€PCIKH,  Artemis 
standing  ; Artemis  slaying  stag ; standing  beside  stag ; or  in  biga  of 
stags;  T AAYKOC,  River-god  Glaucus;  Perseus  standing;  Lighted  altar 
(Paus.,  v.  27.  5),  AHMOC,  l€PH  CYNKAHTOC,  etc. 

Hypaepa,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus  (Strab.,  627),  near 
the  river  Cayster.  Imperial  times — Augustus  to  Gallienus,  usually  with 
Emperor’s  name.  Inscr.,  YlTAirTHNnN.  Magistrates — Strategos,  Gram- 
mateus,  Archon,  Asiarch,  or  Stephanephoros.  Types — KAYCTPOC,  River 
■-Cayster  ; Cultus-image  of  Artemis  Persica,  or  Hera,  standing  facing,  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Ephesian  goddess,  but  wearing  a long  cloak  or  veil ; 
Apollo  seated  holding  image  of  Hera ; Head  of  Herakles  ; Asklepios ; 
Dionysos;  I6PA  CYNKAHTOC,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Sardes. 

Hyrcanis,  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain  through  which  the  river  Hyllus 
flows  into  the  Hermus.  The  place  took  its  name  from  a colony  of  Hyr- 
canians  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  who  were  afterwards  mingled  with  some 
Macedonians.  Imperial  coins,  with  or  without  name  of  Emperor — Trajan 
to  Philip  Jun.  Inscr.,  YPKANIC,  YPKANnN,  or  YPKANnN  MAKC- 
AONiQN.  Magistrates — A N O [YTT ATn]  BET[Tlfl]  fTP0K[Anj  and  ANOY- 
[ITATn]  KYIHTH,  the  Proconsuls  Vettius,  Proculus,  circ.  A.D.  112,  and 
Avidius  Quietus  in  Hadrian’s  time  ; also  local  magistrates,  Strategos  and 
Stephanephoros.  Types — Rape  of  Persephone  ; Demeter  in  serpent-car  ; 
River-god  TTIAACOC  recumbent  beneath  a tree,  and  resting  on  shield. 
Others  refer  to  the  cultus  of  Dionysos;  Artemis;  Asklepios;  I CP  A 
CYNKAHTOC,  etc. 

Maeonia  (Wacldington,  As.  Min.,  65),  midway  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Hermus,  in  the  volcanic  district  called  Ka.TaKeKavp.evri.  Imperial 
times Nero  to  Etruscilla.  Heads  of  Emperor,  the  Senate,  I CP  A CYN- 

KAHTOC, AHMOC,  Zeus  Olympios,  and  bearded  Herakles.  Inscr., 
MAIONnN,  MAIIlNnN,  MAIONIA,  etc.;  ZCYC  OAYMTTIOC.  Magis- 
trates—Strategos,  Archon,  Stephanephoros.  Types— Pallas  ; Aphrodite 
standing  ; Omphale  standing,  clad  in  lion’s  skin,  and  holding  club  ot 
Herakles  ; Dionysos  in  biga  of  Centaurs  ; Dionysos  and  Ariadne  in 
biga  of  panthers;  Infant  Zeus  seated  on  throne,  attended  by  three 
Corybantes. 
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Magnesia  ad  Sipylum.  Autonomous  bronze  coins  of  the  second  and 
first  centuries  B.  C. 


Head  of  city,  turreted. 
Head  of  bearded  Iierakles. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


M ATNHTjQN  ZinYAOY  Zeus  stand- 
ing, holding  eagle  and  sceptre  Ail  -8 

Pallas  stand- 
ing, holding  Nike  . . . . JE  -8$ 

„ „ Omphalos  with 

serpent  twined  round  it  . . Ail  -55 


Imperial — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  M ATNHCI A,  MATNHTnN 
CITTYAOY,  M ArNHTnN  TnN  Ano  CinYAOY,  N\  ATNHTGC  AnO  C,  etc. 
Magistrates — Asiarch,  Hiereus,  Strategos,  Hippikos.  Types — MAPKOZ 
TYAAIOZ  KIKEPnN,  Bare  head  of  the  younger  Cicero,  Proconsul  of  Asia 
shortly  after  his  Consulship,  B.  c.  30.  GPM  OC,  River  Hermus.  CIT7YA0C, 
Bust  of  Mount  Sipylus.  HPAC.  ZGYC  CAGYOGPIOC.  Kybele  enthroned 
or  in  biga  of  lions.  GIPHNH  CGBACTH  (Pax  Augusta),  06 AN  P.QMHN, 
I6PA  CYNKAHTOC,  OGON  CYNKAHTON,  IGPOC  AHMOC,  with  many 
others  of  no  special  interest.  Games — OAYMITIA,  AAPIANA,  AAG[ZAN- 
APGI  A],  ANTnN[  I NI  AN  A 1]  and  GNMONl AGI  A,  the  last  peculiar  to  this 
city.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  word  does  not  refer  to  games  so 
called,  but  to  the  place  of  their  celebration,  kv  MoznSeia.  Cf.  lv  KoSpiyal? 
on  coins  of  Tarsus. 

Alliance  coins  with  Smyrna. 


Mastaura,  situate  on  a small  tributary  of  the  Maeander  called  the 
Chrysorrhoas  in  a valley  of  Mount  Messogis.  Imperial  times — Tiberius 
to  Valerian,  with  or  without  Emperors’  heads.  Inscr.,  MACTAYPA  or 
M ACTAYP€lTnN.  Magistrates,  sometimes  with  title  GT7IMGAHTHC 
TTANAOHNAinN.  Types — Amazon  on  horseback,  with  Carian  double 
axe  over  her  shoulder  ; Leto  carrying  her  two  children  ; Artemis  with 
two  torches  in  biga  drawn  by  humped  bulls  ; I € P A CYNKAHTOC,  etc. 

Mosteni,  in  the  Hyrcanian  Plain.  Imperial,  with  heads  of  Zeus, 
Demeter,  or  Emperor  — Claudius  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  MOCTHNflN, 
MOCTHNflN  AYAHN,  or  KAICAPGHN  MOCTHNnN  and  MOCCHNHN, 
Magistrates — Archon  and  Strategos.  The  most  remarkable  type  is  an 
Amazon  on  horseback,  with  a bipennis  on  her  shoulder,  and  an  altar  and 
a cypress  tree  in  front.  On  a coin  in  the  Munich  Cabinet  Hermes  seizes 
the  horse  by  the  bridle  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  387).  Other  types  are 
Bipennis,  Head  of  Demeter,  Ear  of  corn,  AHMOC,  OCA  POMH  OGON 
CYNKAHTON,  etc. 

Nacrasa,  in  the  north  of  Lydia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to  Per- 
gamum.  Imperial  times— Heads  of  Senate,  IGPA  CYNKAHTOC  and  OGON 
CYNKAHTON  ; Bearded  Herakles ; or  Emperors  Domitian  to  Geta. 
Inscr.,'  NAKPACGITflN  or  NAKPACGflN.  Magistrates  sometimes  with 
title  Strategos.  Predominant  types — Artemis  Ephesia  ; Kybele  enthroned  ; 
Serpent  rising  from  altar,  etc. 

Nysa,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Messogis,  north  of  the  Maeander, 
was  originally  founded  by  a Spartan  named  Athymbros.  The  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  from  Athymbra  to  Nysa  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I. 
after  Nysa,  one  of  his  wives.  The  only  silver  coins  of  Nysa  are 
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cistophori  (tetradrachms  and  drachms)  of  the  usual  types,  with  the 
letters  NY  or  NYZA  in  the  field,  and  bearing  the  dates  IE  and  KT  (15 
and  23)  of  the  era  of  the  Province  of  Asia  reckoned  from  b.  c.  133. 

The  autonomous  bronze  coins  range  from  circ.  B.  c.  280  to  Roman 
times.  Inscr.,  NYZAE.QN.  Types — Heads  of  young  Dionysos;  Hades 
and  Kore  jugate;  and  of  Eirene,  with  legend  EIPHNH,  rev.  Dionysos 
standing  ; Rape  of  Persephone  ; Apollo  standing,  etc. 

Imperial  — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  NYCACDN.  Magistrates 
without  titles  or  with  those  of  rPA[MM  ATEYC]  or  l€P€YC.  Divinities — 
Zeus  TTAOYTOAOrHC  (Eckhel,  ii.  587),  Apollo  TTATPflOC,  KOPH, 
AIONYCOC,  KAMAPEITHC,  an  epithet  of  the  god  Mrjv,  clearly  connected 
with  the  Phoenician  Qamar  (Arabic^),  the  Moon,  who  is  represented 
either  standing  holding  patera  and  sceptre,  or  seated  sideways  on  a 
horse.  AOYMBPOC,  the  Oekist,  EIPHNH,  CYNKAHTOC,  IEPA  CYNKAH- 
TOC,  etc.  A bull  borne  to  the  sacrifice  on  the  shoulders  of  six  naked 
ephebi,  an  interesting  type  which  is  explained  by  a passage  of  Strabo 
(xiv.  1.  44),  as  a sacrifice  celebrated  annually  in  honour  of  Pluto  at  the 
village  of  Acharaca  near  Nysa,  where  stood  the  Plutonium.  Dionysos  as 
an  infant  seated  in  a cornucopiae.  This  god  is  said  by  Apollodorus  (iii. 
4.  3)  to  have  been  brought  to  Nysa  by  Hermes  soon  after  his  birth. 
Games— OEOTAMI A OIKOYMENlK A,  or  the  Epithalamia  of  Hades  and 
Persephone. 

Alliance  coins  with  Ancyra  and  Ephesus. 

Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Lydia,  was  founded 
by  Attalus  Philadelphos.  It  stood  on  the  north-west  side  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  near  the  river  Cogamus.  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  second 
and  first  centuries  B.c.  Inscr.,  <t>l AA AEA<t>EHN,  Bust  of  Artemis;  rev. 
Apollo  seated  or  standing  with  lyre.  Magistrate — APXIEPEYZ.  Imperial, 
with  head  of  AHMOC,  IEPA  CYNKAHTOC,  or  the  Emperor— Augustus  to 
Valerian.  Inscr.,  <t>l AA AEA<t»EClN  or  <t>AABI.  <1>I AAA£A<t>£nN,  often 
with  addition  of  NE-QKOPflN,  with  or  without  names  of  Archon  or 
Strategos  ; and  in  one  instance  of  Curators  ETTI MEAHO[EN  inN]  on  a 
coin  of  Vespasian  (Hermes,  viii.  229.)  Types — ZEYC  KOPY<t>AIOC;  TTHTH, 
a Fountain  nymph ; Coiled  serpent  on  the  back  of  a horse ; Herakles 
and  the  Hydra  ; Amazon  standing  holding  image  of  Artemis ; Isis  stand- 
ing or  seated  with  infant  Harpokrates  on  her  arm ; Hermes,  carrying 
infant  Dionysos  ; Hermes  dragging  a Ram  ; Aphrodite  naked  in  temple, 
arranging  her  hair  and  holding  a mirror  before  her  ; Agonistic  table  with 
urns,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  Oresteium,  the  last  town  not 
otherwise  known.  Inscr.,  OPECTElNflN  <t>IAAA£A<t>.,  etc.  OMONOIA. 

Saettae.  This  city  occupied  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Herinus 
and  Plyllus.  Imperial  coins,  without  or  with  heads  of  Emperors  Hadrian 
to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  CAITTHNflN.  Magistrate,  sometimes,  Archon. 
Types— IEPA  CYNKAHTOC,  IEPA  BOYAH,  and  AHMOC,  EPMOC  or  YAAOC, 
Rivers  Hermus  and  Hyllus;  ZEYC  TTATPIOC,  Head  of  Zeus  ; AZIOT- 
T H N 0 C , a local  name  of  the  god  Men,  written  round  his  head ; Men  standing 
between  the  two  rivers  recumbent ; Apollo  standing  resting  on  co  umn 
or  holding  lyre;  Isis;  Kybele  enthroned;  Dionysos  and  panther; 
Herakles  standing,  etc. 
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Sardes,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  a small  tributary 
of  the  Hermus.  The  early  electrum,  gold,  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
Lydian  kings  already  described  (p.  545)  was  issued  from  this  mint.  Under 
Persian  rule  it  is  possible  that  gold  darics  and  silver  sigli  may  have  been 
struck  there,  but  of  this  we  have  no  proof. 

Second  and  First  centuries  b.c. 

The  earliest  coins  which  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  Sardes  are 
cistophori  of  the  second  century  B.c.,  with  the  letters  ZAP  in  the  field  of 
the  reverse.  To  this  age  we  may  also  attribute  the  rare  tetradrachm 
described  by  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  G.  23). 

Head  of  young  Herakles  in  lion’s  skin.  I ZAPAIANnN  Zeus  Laodikeus  stand- 

I ing HI  236  grs. 

The  autonomous  bronze  coins  are  numerous.  Inscr.,  ZAPAIANnN. 
Among  the  predominant  types  are  heads  of  Apollo,  Bearded  Herakles, 
Dionysos,  and  Artemis  ; rev.  Club  ; Zeus  Laodikeus  standing ; Apollo 
standing ; Horned  Lion  with  spear  in  mouth  ; Pallas  standing,  etc. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Saloninus,  without  or  with  Emperor’s  head. 
Inscr.,  CAPAIANnN.  Magistrates,  Anthypatos,  TAin  AZlNNlfl  TTOA- 
Aini  ANYOT7ATH,  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  Proconsul  A.D.  37-38  ; €TT I MAP- 
K£AAOY  TO  B.,  T.  Clodius  Eprius  Marcellus,  A.D.  70-73,  and  CT7I  [TTOJ- 
YBAI  TOYAAOY  ANOYFIATOY,  Publicius  or  Publilius  Tullus,  between 
A.D.  102  and  1 14;  also  local  Magistrates,  Grammateus,  Archon,  Stra- 
tegos,  Archiereus  megas,  and  Asiarch.  Municipal  titles,  Neokoros, 
Metropolis,  and  TIP mnN  6AAAA0C.  Games — KOI  NON  ACI  AC,  KOPAI A 
AKTIA,  $1  AAA£A<f>£l A,  C6BHP6IA,  XPYCANOClNA,  probably  so  called 
after  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  which  the  Victor’s  wreath  was  com- 
posed. Chief  types—  ©€A  PflMH,  Roma  seated.  CAPAIC,  Bust  of  City. 
TMflAOC,  Head  of  Mount  Tmolus.  Z6YC  AYAIOC,  Bust  of  Lydian 
Zeus.  CPMOC,  River  Hermus.  MHN  ACKHNOC,  Bust  of  Men  (cf.  Journ. 
Hell.  Sind.,  iv.  417,  and  concerning  the  various  epithets  of  the  god  Men, 
Le  Bas- Waddington,  Inscr.  d'As.  Min.,  No.  668).  CAPAIC  ACI  AC  AYAI  AC 
CAAAAOC  MHTPOTTOAIC,  Veiled  head  of  city  turreted,  rev.  Rape  of  Perse- 
phone. T7  A <f>  I H CAPAIANflN,  Temple  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite ; Agonistic 
table  ; Triptolemos  in  serpent-car ; Demeter  with  ears  of  corn  standing 
opposite  Asiatic  effigy  of  Persephone  ; Men  standing ; Silenos  standing 
with  infant  Dionysos  on  his  arm  in  the  attitude  of  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles;  Omphale. 

Alliance  coins  with  Ephesus,  Pergamum,  Hierapolis  Phrygiae,  Hypaepa, 
Side,  and  Smyrna. 

Silandus.  Imperial  times  — Domitian  to  Caracalla,  with  or  without 
Emperors  head.  Inscr.,  ClAANAGHN.  Magistrates — Archon,  Strategos, 
Archiereus.  Chief  types— l€P A CYNKAHTOC;  Men  standing  ; Effigy  of 
Demeter  or  Persephone ; Dionysos  riding  on  panther ; Hephaestos 
urging  helmet  attended  by  Pallas.  CPMOC,  River  Hermus  recumbent, 
before  him,  on  a coin  of  Commodus,  is  a mountain-nymph  seen  behind  a 
rock,  she  grasps  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  holds  a pedum ; Silenos  stand- 
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ing  beside  ass.  The  worship  of  Silenos  at  this  city  points,  perhaps,  to 
the  derivation  of  the  name  Silandus. 

Tabala.  Imperial  times— Trajan  to  Gordian,  usually  with  Emperors’ 
heads.  Inscr.,  TABAACHN.  Magistrates— Strategos,  Archon.  Chief 

types — CYNKAHTOC;  CPMOC,  River  Herrnus ; Artemis  Ephesia  ; Kybele 
seated ; Amazon  on  horseback. 


Thyateira,  on  the  river  Lycus.  The  earliest  coins  of  this  city  appear 
to  be  cistophori  of  the  usual  types,  but  bearing  in  the  field  of  the  reverse 
the  letters  OYA  and  BA  EY,  standing  for  BAZIAEHZ  EYMENOYZ 
(Imhoof,  Die  Miinzen  tier  Dynastie  von  Pergamon , PI.  IV.  1-4).  There  are 
also  bronze  coins  of  the  seeond  century  b.  C. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


OYATEIPHNnN  Tripod  in  wreath  . 

JE  -85 


Imperial,  with  or  without  Emperors’  names — Augustus  to  Valerian  Jun. 
Inscr.,  OYATCIPHN.QN  or  OYATCIPA.  Magistrates — Anthypatos,  ANOY. 
<t>OYCKfl,  Fuscus,  Proconsul  of  Asia  between  a.d.  98  and  102;  ANOY. 
TTOCTO[YM€lN]n,  Fabius  Postuminus,  before  A.D.  112;  €TT I ANOYTTA- 
TOY  AAPI  ANOY,  Hadrianus  before  A.D.  114  (Waddington,  Fastes,  pp.  169, 
177, 179).  Local  Magistrates,  Strategos  (sometimes  with  title  NCflKOPOC) 
and  Hippikos.  Games — AYPOYCTCI  A,  A API  AN  A,  fTYOIA  OAYMTT[l]A. 
Chief  types—  OYATCIPA;  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC;  River  Lycus  recumbent; 
Selene  holding  two  torches ; Amazon ; Bipennis ; Apollo ; Bust  of 
Serapis,  rev.  Serpent  Agathodaemon ; Young  male  divinity  naked, 
holding  bipennis  and  branch ; Hephaestos  forging  helmet,  Pallas  stand- 
ing before  him  ; Demeter  standing,  holding  long  torch,  poppy,  and  corn  ; 
BOPCITHNH  Head  of  Artemis  (see  Eckhel,  iii.  121);  Amphion  and 
Zethos  binding  Dirke  to  bull  (the  famous  Farnese  group),  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Smyrna. 


Thyessus.  Imperial  time  (?),  without  Emperor’s  head.  Inscr.,  OYEZ- 
ZEflN.  Type — Spear-head  (Eckhel,  iii.  123). 

Tmolus.  This  town  stood  on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Imperial — M.  Aurelius  Caesar,  Sabina  and  Faustina,  also  without  name 
of  Emperor.  Inscr.,  TMClACITflN.  Types — TMHAOC,  Bearded  bust  of 
Mount  Tmolus ; Omphale  with  Club  of  Herakles  ; Apollo  ; Eros  ; Ar- 
temis, huntress;  Female  simulacrum  facing,  wearing  modius.  Magistrate, 
Strategos.  Cf.  Aureliopolis. 


Tomara.  Imperial  times — Commodus,  with  or  without  head  of 
Emperor. 

Inscr.,  TOMAPHNnN.  Types — l€PA  CYNKAHTOC;  Rape  of  Persephone. 
Head  of  Herakles,  rev.  Lion;  River-god  KICCOC. 


Tralles,  a flourishing  city  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Messogis. 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  mints  of  the  cistophori  in  western  Asia  Minor. 
The  cistophori  of  Tralles,  with  their  halves  and  quarters,  range  in  date 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century  down  to  B.c.  48.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  letters  TP  A A in  the  field  of  the  reverse  to  the  left  of 
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the  serpents,  and  by  a changing  symbol  on  the  right.  Above  the  bow- 
case  are  magistrates’  names  or  monograms,  and  on  the  later  series  the 
names  of  the  Roman  Proconsuls  of  Asia  in  Latin  characters,  T.  A M P I . T. 
F.  PROCOS., T.AmpiusBalbus (b.c. 58-57);  C.FABI.  M.F. PROCOS., 
C.  Fabius  [Hadrianus]  (b.c.  57-56) ; PVLCHER  PROCOS.,  C.  Claudius 
Fulcher  (b.c.  55-54) and  C.  FAN.  PONT.  PR[aetor],  C.Fannius  (b.c. 
49-48).  The  bronze  coins  of  Tralles  before  Eoman  times  are  sometimes 
inscribed  SEAEYKEftN  or  ANT  in  place  of  TPAAAI  ANftN,  proving  that, 
the  city  bore  for  a time  the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia  (Sestini, 
Class,  gen.,  p.  114).  Imperial  times — Augustus  to  Domitian,  with  inscr.,  t 
K AlCAPGftN  or  TPAAAIANftN  K AlCAPCftN  (see  Le  Bas-Waddington, 
Inscr. T As.  Min.,  600  a),  and  from  Nero  to  Saloninus,  with  TPAAAI  ANftN, 
usually  with  addition  of  NCftKOPftN  or  NCftKOPftN  TftN  CCBACTftN, 
sometimes  without  Emperor’s  head,  and  inscr.,  TPAAAI  ANnN  TTP.QT.ftN 
EAAAAOC.  Magistrates — Grammateus,  Strategos.  Chief  types — ICPOC 
AHMOC  and  I6.PA  CYNKAHTOC;  ZCYC  AAPACIOC  or  AIOC  AAPACIOY, 
referring  to  the  cultus  of  Zeus  Larasios,  the  principal  divinity  of  Tralles, 
probably  named  after  a neighbouring  village  called  Larasa  (Le  Bas-Wad- 
dington, op.cit.,  No. 604).  ATTOAAft.N  HAIOC  orHAIOC  CCBACTOC,  Bust  of 
Helios.  TTYOIOC  or  AYA  IOC,  figures  of  the  Pythian  or  of  the  Lydian  Apollo; 
Dionysos  and  Ariadne,  or  Dionysos  and  Apollo  playing  lyre,  seated  side 
by  side  in  car  drawn  by  a panther  and  a goat,  on  the  goat’s  back  a small 
Eros  is  playing  the  double  flute  ; Helios  in  quadriga  ; Rape  of  Perse- 
phone; Hekate  triformis.  AIOC  TONAIfOY],  Infant  Zeus  sleeping  on 
Mount  Ida,  above,  an  eagle  with  wings  outspread;  Amaltheia  seated, 
suckling  the  infant  Zeus,  around  three  Corybantes  dancing  and  beating 
their  shields.  For  numerous  other  types  of  less  interest,  e.  g.  TYXH,  etc., 
see  Mionnet.  Games — TTYOI  A,  OAYMTTI  A, TTYOI A OAYMTTI  A,  OAYMTTI A 
AYTOYCTCIA  TTYOIA,  usually  with  agonistic  table  for  type. 

Alliance  coins  with  Pergamum,  Ephesus,  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum  Phrygiae, 
Smyrna,  Side,  and  Synnada. 


Chronology  on  the  Coinage  of  Lydia. 

As  the  coinage  of  Lydia  belongs  almost  wholly  to  Imperial  times,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  the  few  cities  which  have  left  us  numis- 
matic monuments  of  an  earlier  date.  These  are  the  following  : 


Before  Darius 

2nd  and  isfc  cent.  b.c. 

Imperial 

Caystriani 

^E 

M 

Clannuda 

Magnesia 

A 

A 

Nysa 

Al  cist.  A 

A 

Philadelphia 

- 

A 

A 

Sardes 

El.  N.  Al 

Al  yR  cist.  yE 

A 

Thyateira 

jdt  cist.  yE 

A 

Tralles 

yft  cist.  A 

A 
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The  coins  of  this  province  deserve  a more  careful  investigation  than 
they  have  hitherto  received,  for,  although  almost  entirely  of  Imperial 
times,  they  are  more  than  usually  interesting,  both  from  the  mythological 
and  the  geographical  standpoints.  There  are  numerous  names  and 
epithets  of  divinities  which  are  met  with  only  on  the  coins  of  Phrygia ; 
othei's  illustrate  Greek  myths  of  Phrygian  origin.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  names  of  rivers  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
determination  of  the  sites  of  towns. 

Accilaeum.  Imperial  of  Gordian.  Inser.,  AKKIAACflN.  Types— Men; 
Tyche  ; Nike  stephanephoros  (Num.  Chron .,  viii.  14). 

Acmonia  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  p.  5).  Autonomous  bronze  of  the 
first  century  b.  c. 

Head  of  Pallas. 


Head  of  Zeus. 


AKMONEflN  Eagle  on  fulmen,  wings 
spread,  between  two  stars.  Magi- 
strate's name IE  -g 

„ Asklepios  standing. 

Magistrate’s  name  . . . .IE  ■ 75 

Imperial — Tiberius  to  Salonina,  with  the  head  of  the  Emperor;  OCA 
PflMH,  I6P0C  AHMOC,  ICPA  BOYAH,  etc.  Inser.,  AKMONCflN,  some- 
times with  NCflKOPflN,  rarely  AKMONnN,  or  AKMONCIC.  Magis- 
trates— Archon,  Neokoros,  Grammateus,  and  Hiereia.  The  prevailing  types 
refer  to  the  cultus  of  Hermes,  who  is  represented  standing,  holding  purse 
and  caduceus,  with  ram  beside  him ; of  Artemis  as  huntress,  with  stag, 
and  sometimes  small  figure  of  Nike,  beside  her  ; of  Zeus  seated,  with  owl 
beside  him.  There  is  also  a River-god,  probably  the  Maeander;  Kybele 
seated  ; Asklepios  and  Hygieia  ; Zeus  seated,  facing,  with  two  giants 
before  him  (Z.  f.  N.,  xiii.  PI.  IV.  13) ; Dionysos  in  biga  of  panthers, 
or  riding  on  panther,  or  standing  naked  holding  kantharos ; Amaltheia 
suckling  infant  Zeus,  around  three  Curetes ; Artemis  Ephesia  ; Emperor 
on  horseback,  galloping  towards  mountain  Dindymus(?),  on  which  stand 
two  figures  (Nemeses?),  while  at  its  foot  is  a recumbent  River-god,  the 
Maeander  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  392). 

Aezani  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  8),  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhyndacus,  on 
the  borders  of  Bithynia.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Inser.,  AIZA- 
NCITflN.  Magistrates,  sometimes  Strategos,  Archon,  Neokoros,  and 
Stephanephoros.  Chief  types — Zeus  aetophoros ; Kybele;  Hekate  ; Ar- 
temis Ephesia  ; the  Dioskuri ; and,  under  Hadrian,  a River-god,  probably 
the  Rhyndacus,  holding  an  infant  in  his  arms.  Also  0£A  PflMH,  OCOC 
or  I6P A CYNKAHTOC,  16P0C  AHMOC,  ICPA  BOYAH,  and  the  local  Senate 
AIZAN  TCPOYCIA  (Z.f.  N.,  xii.  340). 

Alliance  coins  with  Cadi  under  Domitian,  inser.,  AHMOC  AIZANCITflN. 
AHMOC  KAAOHNflN. 

Alia.  Imperial — Trajan  to  Gordian.  Heads  of  Emperors  or  of  AH M OC. 
BOYAH,  or  CYNKAHTOC.  Inser.,  AAlHNflN.  Magistrates,  Asiarch  and 
Aitesamenos  (AITHCAMCNOY  <t>POYn,  Hermes,  ix.493),  sometimes  with 
dedicatory  inser.,  ANCOHKCN.  Types— Men  (Askaenos)  standing  or  on 
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horseback;  Artemis,  huntress;  Dionysos  standing;  Apollo  standing; 
Tetrastyle  temple,  etc.  (Num.  Chron .,  iii.  98,  viii.  15). 

Amorium.  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  first  century  B.  C.,  and  Imperial— 
Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Inter.,  AMOPI  ANnN.  Magistrate  without  title 
or  with  that  of  Archon.  Types  referring  to  the  cultus  of  Zeus,  Apollo, 
and  of  an  Asiatic  mother-goddess  resembling  Artemis  Ephesia ; Demeter 
in  bica  drawn  by  serpents  ; the  Nemeses  ; Herakles  and  the  Keryneian 
stag°  Also  OEA  PflMH,  l€PA  BOYAH,  and  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC.  For  a 
short  time  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (circ.  B.  C.  14)  Amorium  appears 
to  have  borne  the  name  Vipsania,  in  honour  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
Inscr.,  OYCIYANluuN  or  OYItANfUJN.  Head  of  Caius  Caesar,  rev. 
Eagle  (Leake,  Num.  Hell.  Suppl.  Asia,  p.  108). 

Ancyra,  probably  situate  close  to  the  source  of  the  river  Macestus. 
Imperial — Nero  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  ANKYPANllN,  lOYAICflN  ANKY- 
PANnN,  or  ATKYPANnN.  Magistrates,  Anthypatos,  OYOAAZENNA 
ANOYTTATH,  Volasenna  Proconsul  of  Asia  a.d.  62-63  (Waddington, 
Fastes,  p.  135).  Local  Magistrates,  Archon,  Aitesamenos,  Ephoros, 
Hiereus,  Archiereus,  Stephanephoros,  Neokoros.  Chief  types — OEA 
PHMH,  ICPA  CYNKAHTOC,  OCON  CYNKAHTON.  Zeus  standing,  hold- 
ing anchor  and  spear.  The  anchor  ( ayKvpa ) on  coins  of  this  city  is  that 
which  King  Midas  found,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (i.  4)  was 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  p.  10). 
Kybele  seated ; Asiatic  Artemis ; Amazon  on  horseback ; Hekate  tri- 
formis,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Nysa  in  Lydia.  Inscr.,  ANKYPANflN  N YC A€HN. 

Apameia,  surnamed  ?/  Ki/3coro?,  or  ‘the  Ark,’  founded  by  Antiochus 
and  named  after  his  mother  Apameia,  was  situate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Celaenae,  on  the  torrent  Marsyas,  just  below  its  source  (Wad- 
dington, As.  Min.,  p.  11).  The  town  rapidly  rose  to  great  commercial 
importance,  and  became  in  the  second  century  B.c.  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cistophoric  mints.  In  Strabo’s  time  it  had  become  the  second 
great  emporium  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  Ephesus  being  the  first. 
The  cistophori  of  Apameia  are  of  the  usual  types,  but  distinguished  by 
the  letters  ATI  A,  a magistrate’s  name,  and  the  double  flute  of  Marsyas  as 
a symbol.  The  following  names  of  Roman  Proconsuls  of  Asia  and  of 
Cilicia,  when  Phrygia  happened  to  be  attached  to  that  Province,  also 
occur.  C.  Fabius  (b.c.  57~56)>  F.  Lentulus,  Proconsul  of  Cilicia  (b.c. 
56-53)>  Ap.  Claud.  Pulcher  (b.  c.  55-54),  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Proconsul  of 
Cilicia  (b.c.  51-5°)?  and  C.  Fannius  (b.c.  49-48).  There  are  also  auto- 
nomous bronze  coins  from  the  second  century  b.  c. 

Head  of  Pallas.  AldAMEnN  Eagle  flying  between  the 

pilei  of  the  Dioskuri,  surmounted  by 
stars ; beneath,  Maeander  pattern  and 
magistrate’s  name  in  genitive  case, 
with  patronymic  . 2E  1-2  and  -95 

Head  of  Zeus.  AnAMEHN  Asiatic  goddess  (Hera?), 

veiled  ; magistrate’s  name,  with  pa- 
tronymic   . .75 

Imperial  — Augustus  to  Saloninus.  Inscr.,  AlTAM£flN,  ATTAMGIC, 
KOI  NON  (tPYTIAC,  or  AT7AMCIAC,  sometimes  with  addition  of  TTPOC 
MAIANAPON.  Magistrates,  Anthypatos.  ETH  MAPIOY  KOPAOY, 
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Marius  Cordus,  Proconsul  of  Asia  a.d.  51  or  52;  EFT  I M.  OYETTIOY 
NlTPOY,  M.  Yettius  Niger,  under  Nero;  ETTI  FTAANKIOY  OYAPOY,  M. 
Plancius  Varus,  a.d.  79  (Waddington,  Pastes,  pp.  132,  151).  Local  Magis- 
trates, Agonotlietes,  Panegyriarch,  Archiereus,  Grammateus.  Remarkable 
Inscriptions  or  types — I6PA  BOYAH;  MAPCYAC,  Satyr  Marsyas  playing 
double  flute;  KIB.QT.QN  (or  KIBTHTOI  (?),  ATTAMEQN  MAPCYAC,  River 
Marsyas  recumbent  in  cavern  beneath  rocks  and  towers,  he  holds  double 
flute- and  cornucopiae  (cf.  Strab.,577,  and  Xen.,  Anab.,  i.  2, 8) ; Pallas  seated, 
playing  the  double  flute,  her  face  reflected  in  the  water  of  a fountain 
( Num . Zeit.,  1884,  p.  289),  at  her  feet,  on  a lofty  rock,  is  the  Satyr  Marsyas 
with  extended  arms.  K C A A I N 0 C , Bust  of  Kelainos,  probably  the  mythical 
Oekist  of  the  city,  of  which  the  old  name  was  Celaenae.  ZCYC 
KCACNCYC,  Head  of  Zeus  Kelaineus.  A 17 AM 61  A,  Bust  of  City;  rev. 
CnTCIPA,  Hekate  triformis.  MAI  AN  APOC,  River  Maeander,  into  which 
the  Marsyas  flowed,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  Aphrodite  naked  facing. 


A chest  or  ark  (Ki/3a>rds),  inscribed  Nfl€,  floating  on  water ; within  it  are 
two  figures,  and  standing  beside  it  a male  and  female  figure ; on  the  top 
of  the& chest,  a raven,  and  above,  a dove  carrying  an  olive-branch.  (Fig. 
316.)  This  remarkable  type,  which  occurs  on  coins  of  Severus,  Macrinus* 
and  Philip  Sen.,  evidently  embodies  the  legend  of  the  Noachian  deluge, 
which  may  have  been  grafted  upon  the  story  of  the  flood  of  Deukalion  by 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  element  in  the  population  of  the  city.  (See 
Madden,  Num.  Chron.,  1866,  p.  207  sqq.)  Lion  walking,  above,  cista 
mystica,  in  front,  thyrsos;  Goddess,  resembling  Artemis  Ephesia,  sur- 
rounded bv  four  River-gods,  inscribed  MAI,  MAP,  OP  or  OBP,  Maeandei, 
Marsyas,  Orgas,  and  Obrimas.  (Fig.  317-) 

Alliance  coins  with  Ephesus. 


Fig.  317. 
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Appia  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  13).  Imperial — Trajan  to  Otacilia,  wit 
or  without  portraits.  Inscr.,  AfTTH  ANflN.  Magistrates,  Archon,  Strategos, 
Grammateus,  and  Neokoros.  Types — Caduceus;  Dionysos  standing  ; Zeus 
standing,  holding  eagle  and  sceptre ; City  seated  between  lyche  and 
military  figure,  who  crowns  her  ; River-god  recumbent;  BO  YAH,  Veiled 
head  of  the  Council,  etc.  ( Num . Cm  on.,  viii.  16  ; box,  II.  142). 

Attuda,  at  or  near  Ipsili  Hissar,  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of 
Phrygia  Pacatiana  ( Journ . Hell.  Stud.,  iv.  404).  In  the  territory  of  this 
town  was  the  temple  of  Mtjj;  K apov  mentioned  b}r  Strabo  (p.  579)-  The 
surname  Karou  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  site  of  the  temple  on  the 
frontiers  of  Caria  (Le  Bas-Waddington,  Inscr.,  vol.  iii.  Part  i.  p.  216). 

Like  Aphrodisias  and  Plarasa  in  Caria,  Attuda  issued  silver  drachms  in 
the  second  century  b.  c. 

Silver  Drachms.  Second  century  b.c. 

Head  of  city,  turreted.  ATTOYAAEHN  Apollo  naked,  lean- 

( Num . Chron.,  viii.  17.)  mg  on  column.  . . . At  53  grs. 

Imperial  times,  with  or  without  Emperor’s  head — Augustus  to  Salonina. 
Inscr.,  ATTQYAEflN,  often  with  magistrate’s  name,  sometimes  preceded 
by  Al  A,  instead  of  £111.  Among  the  magistrates’  titles  that  of  I €P€I  A 
should  lie  mentioned.  It  occurs  also  at  Acmonia,  Eucarpia,  and  Prym- 
nessus  in  Phrygia,  and  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia.  Another  remarkable 
magistrate’s  title  is  YIOC  TTOA€flC  on  coins  of  Trajan.  Divinities,  etc. 
MHN  K APOY,  the  god  Men  Karou,  who  was  worshipped  both  in  Caria  and 
in  Phrygia ; Altar  of  the  god  Men,  on  which  are  two  pine-cones,  etc. ; 
Kybele  standing  between  lions ; Asiatic  Artemis  (Ephesia  ?) ; Altar 
beside  a tree ; Amazon  on  horseback ; Leto  carrying  her  two  children. ; 
Apollo  standing ; AHMOC;BOYAH,  etc.  Dedicatory  formula  AN£OHK€N 
on  some  specimens. 

Alliance  coins  with  Trapezopolis  in  Caria,  and  Eumenia  in  Phrygia. 

Beudos  vetus  (Num.  Chron.,  viii.  1 8),  about  five  miles  from  Synnada 
on  the  road  to  Galatia  (Livy,  xxxviii.  15).  Imperial — Hadrian. 
B£YAHNGN  TTAAAinN,  Apollo  with  lyre  and  branch;  Men  standing; 
Demeter  standing. 

Blaundus  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  62)  was  probably  situated  at  the 
modern  Suleimanli,  close  to  the  Lydian  frontier,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Maeander,  which  we  learn  from  its  coins  was  called  the  Hippurias. 
Autonomous  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.  c.  Inscr.,  M AAYN  AEflN, 
Heads  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  Artemis,  etc.,  rev.  Eagle  and  Caduceus;  Hermes 
standing ; Bow  and  Quiver,  etc.  Imperial  times , with  or  without  Emperor’s 
head— Nero  to  Valerian.  Inscr.,  BAAYNA6HN  or  BAAYNAenN  M AK£- 
AONflN,  indicating  a claim  to  Macedonian  oi'igin.  Magistrate,  Proconsul 
of  Asia,  Ti.  Catius  C.  Silius  Italicus,  shortly  after  A.  D.  77,  without  title 
Anthypatos,  and  local  magistrates,  without  title,  or  with  those  of  Archon 
or  Strategos.  Chief  types — mrTOYPIOC,  Rivei’-god  ; Apollo  Kithai-oedos  ; 
Herakles  slaying  the  three-headed  Gex-yon,  who  holds  up  a wheel  in  one 
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hand,  around  him  lie  the  oxen;  Herakles  attacking  the  lion;  PflMH, 
the  goddess  Roma  standing  bare-headed,  resting  on  sceptre,  with  one 
foot  on  rock ; Amazon  on  horseback,  with  bipennis  over  shoulder ; 
AHMOC;  I6PA  CYNKAHTOC;  O€0N  CYNKAHTON;  etc.  {Num.  Citron., 
vii.  ii  ; viii.  7;  Rev.  Num.,  1853;  Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  384). 

Bria,  an  old  Phrygo-Thracian  word,  meaning  ‘ town  ’ ( Journ . Hell.  Stud., 
v.  406),  was  the  name  of  a place  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  erroneously  called 
Briana  by  Hierocles.  Imperial — Severus  and  Domna.  Riser.,  BPIANflN. 
Magistrate,  Strategos.  Types — Serapis  ; Isis  {Num.  Chron.,  vii.  1 8)  ; The 
Dioskuri  beside  their  horses  ; Tyche  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  394). 

Bnizus  {Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  vi.  503).  Imperial  — Antoninus  Pius  to 
Gordian,  with  or  without  portraits.  Riser.,  BPOYZOC  or  BPOYZHNnN. 
Magistrate’s  name  without  title,  rarely  with  dedicatory  formula 
AN69HK[€N].  Types — Zeus  seated,  at  his  feet,  on  coins  of  Maximinus, 
are  two  giants  hurling  rocks  {Mion.  Suppl .,  vii.  PI.  XTI.  2) ; Poseidon 
striking  with  trident ; Asklepios  ; Hygieia  ; Demeter  in  biga  drawn  by 
serpents;  Wingless  Nike  on  globe ; Tyche;  Hermes;  Dionysos;  Eagle 
{Num.  Chron.,  viii.  40 ; Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  394). 

Cadi  {Num.  Chron.,  viii.  19),  on  the  Hermus,  near  its  source,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  Imperial — Claudius  to  Gallienus,  with 
or  without  portraits.  Riser.,  KAAOHNHN.  Magistrates — Archon,  Pane- 
gyristes,  Strategos,  Stephanephoros.  Games — AYTOYCTCIA.  Types — 

l€PA  CYNKAHTOC,  AHMOC,  I6P0C  AHMOC,  ICPA  BOYAH.  Zeus  leaning 
on  sceptre,  and  holding  a cadus  or  small  barrel  (Waddington,  As.  Min., 
15),  or  else  a bird;  CPMOC,  Hermus  recumbent;  BACIACYC  MIAAC, 
Head  of  King  Midas ; Effigy  of  Asiatic  goddess,  with  supports,  etc. ; 
Asklepios  and  Hygieia ; Hermes  ; Dionysos  ; Herakles,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Aezani,  and  with  Gordus  Julia. 

Ceretepa,  called  also  Diocaesareia,  was  probably  situated  at  the  place 
called  Kayadibi,  in  southern  Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  a small  lake. 
Imperial — Plotina  to  Severus,  with  or  without  portraits.  Riser.,  K€P€- 
TATTenN  or  AIOKAICAPGHN  KGPCTATTGnN.  Magistrates— Strategos 
and  Neokoros,  sometimes  preceded  by  T7APA,  instead  of  CTTI.  Types — 
AHMOC  ; Kybele  ; Tyche  ; Head  of  Herakles  ; Zeus  standing  ; Head  of 
Serapis;  Bow  in  case,  club,  and  lion’s  skin.  AYAINAHNOC,  River- 
god  or  Lake  (?). 

Alliance  coins  with  Hierapolis. 


Cibyra.  This  city,  which  stood  on  a branch  of  the  river  Indus,  on 
the  borders  of  Lycia,  was  the  chief  of  a confederation  of  four  towns 
governed  by  a tyrant.  The  last  of  these  tyrants,  Moagetes,  was  put 
down  by  Murena  in  B.  C.  84,  and  Cibyra  was  then  attached  to  Phrygia. 
The  coinage  of  Phrygia  before  b.  c.  84  consisted  of  silver  tetradrachms 
and  drachms  of  the  cistophoric  standard,  and  small  bronze  pieces. 
Among  the  names  of  the  dynasts  of  Cibyra  which  we  meet  with  on  the 
coins  are  MO  ATE  . . . , IAT0AZ,  Of HAAIZ,  OCI P . . . .,  etc. 
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K I BYP  ATGN  Galloping  horseman  with 
couched  spear.  Various  symbols,  and 
Magistrates’  names,  among  which,  on 
a drachm  at  Munich  is  MO  ATE 

At  Tetradr.  196  grs. 
Ml  Drachm  49  grs. 

„ Gibbous  bull  in  incuse 

square JE  -4 

K — I Eagle  with  wings  closed  . Ml  -4 

For  other  varieties,  see  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  396),  and  Zeit.  f.  Bum., 
i-  33°- 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Head  of  Emperor,  or  of  I CPA 
CYNKAHTOC,  BOYAH,  AHMOC  or  KIBYPA.  Inscr.,  KIBYPATGN  or 
KAICAPCGN  KIBYPATHN.  Magistrates — Strategos  and  Archiereus. 

Era  dating  from  A.  D.  23,  when  Tiberius  restored  the  city  after  an  earth- 
quake. Games — TTYOI  A.  Types  — A large  wicker  basket,  the  name  of 
which  may  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  town,  cf.  idpv(ns,  kv^lctls, 
Ktppa,  etc.  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  19.)  It  occurs  frequently  also  as  a 
symbol,  in  conjunction  with  other  types,  e.  g.  borne  on  the  heads  of 
various  divinities.  Amazon  sacrificing ; River-god  ; Demeter  in  car  drawn 
by  two  Lions  ; Head  of  Helios. 

Alliance  coins  with  Ephesus  and  Hierapolis. 

Cidyessus.  Imperial  — Nero  to  Otacilia.  Inscr.,  K I AYHCC6GN  or 
KIAYHCCCIC.  Magistrates — Archiereus,  Archon,  Logistes.  Types — Zeus 
seated,  holding  patera  and  sceptre ; Kybele ; Asklepios ; Hygieia ; 
Telesphoros ; with  others  of  no  special  interest  (Num.  Chron.,  viii. 
20,  21). 

Colossae,  on  the  Lycus.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Gordian,  with  or 
without  portraits.  Inscr. , KOAOCCHNHN, rarely  KOAOCCHNOIC  A N C 0 - 
HK€N.  Magistrates — Archon,  Grammateus.  Types , referring  chiefly  to 
the  worship  of  Helios  and  Artemis,  who  is  represented  as  Artemis 
Ephesia,  Artemis  huntress,  or  in  a biga  of  stags.  Also,  Zeus  Laodikeus, 
Demeter,  Serapis,  Isis,  Asklepios,  and  Hygieia,  AHMOC,  etc.  (Num.  Cliron., 
viii.  22  ; llev.  Ntm.,  xvi.  168.) 

Cotiaeum,  the  modern  Koutaya  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  21),  on  the 
road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Philadelphia.  Imperial — Tiberius  to  Saloninus. 
Inscr.,  KOTIACflN  orKOTIACIC.  Magistrate,  Anthypatos,  ETTI  MAPK[OY] 
AET7IA0Y,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  A.  D.  21-22;  and 
[CJKATTAA  ANO  Scapula  (?)  Procos.,  circ.  A.D.  114-116.  Local  magis- 
trates— Archon,  Hippikos,  Neokoros,  Archiereus,  YIOC  TTOACnC  (cf. 
Attuda),  and  AmNOGCTHC  AIA  BIOY.  Types — obv.  P.QMH  ; AHMOC; 
BOYAH ; CYNKAHTOC  ; or  Emperor’s  head  ; rev.  Helios  in  quadriga  ; Zeus 
seated  ; Kybele ; Herakles  carrying  infant  Telephos,  or  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides  ; Herakles  and  Amazon  standing ; Asklepios,  Hygieia, 
and  Telesphoros  ; Asiatic  goddess  as  Artemis  Ephesia,  etc.  (Num.  Chron., 
viii.  23,  and  2nd  ser.,  i.  222.) 

Alliance  coins  with  Ephesus. 


Helmeted  male  bead. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LX.  6.) 

Id. 

Id. 
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Diocaesareia.  See  Ceretapa. 


Dioclea,  the  Docela  of  Ptolemy,  now  Doghla  (Ramsay,  Journ.  Hell.  Stud., 
iv.  423),  was  the  most  important  of  a number  of  villages  in  a district  in- 
habited by  the  Mozeani  or  Moxeani.  It  stood  in  a large  and  well-watered 
valley  on  the  road  from  Acmonia  to  Eucarpia.  Imperial  of  Elagabalus. 
Inscr.,  AI0KA6AN.QN  M 0Z€ AN flN,  Apollo  standing  between  tripod  and 
column,  on  which  he  places  his  lyre.  (Cf.  Hierocharax  in  the  same 
district.) 


Dionysopolis  occupied  one  of  the  richest  districts  on  the  Upper 
Maeander  (Ramsay,  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  iv.  379)*  The  town,  according  to 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.,  was  founded  by  Attalus  and  Eumenes  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  found  a £oavov  of  Dionysos.  There  are  autonomous 
bronze  coins  of  the  second  or  first  century  B.  c. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


AIONYZO  Dionysos  standing,  hold- 
ing grapes  and  thyrsos,  beside  him  a 
panther M -85 


Imperial—  Augustus  to  Maesa.  Inscr.,  AI0NYC0T70A£IT.QN.  Magis- 
trates— l£P£YC  AIONYCOY and  Strategos,  often  with  dedicatory  formula, 
AN€OHK£N.  Types — obv.  Head  of  Zeus,  with  inscr.,  Z£YC  TTOTHOC, 
epithet  elsewhere  unknown  ; of  Serapis ; of  Dionysos ; of  Demos ; of 
Hiera  Boule,  etc.;  or  Emperor:  rev.  Dionysos  enthroned  or  standing; 
Demeter  (?)  veiled,  holding  up  in  each  hand  a torch,  beside  her  Telesphoros 
(Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  iv.  161)  ; Asklepios  and  Telesphoros;  Kybele ; 
M£ANAPOC,  River  Maeander  recumbent.  Inscriptions  published  by 
Ramsay  ( l . c.)  also  make  mention  of  the  god  called  "HAio?  A epp-rivos, 
’AttoWivv  Aapfirjvos  or  "HAios-  ’AttoAAcov  Aveppgvds,  who  is  clearly  the  same 
as  the  AAIPBHNOC  of  the  coins  of  Hierapolis,  indicating  a close  religious 
connection  between  the  two  cities. 


Docimium,  now  Istcha  Kara  Hissar  (Ramsay,  Mittheil.,  vii.  133), 
situated,  according  to  Strabo  (xii.  8),  sixty  stadia  from  Synnada,  was 
founded  by  a Macedonian  named  Docimus,  probably  the  general  who 
surrendered  Synnada  to  Lysimachus,  B.  c.  302.  Imperial — Claudius  to 
Tranquillina.  Inscr.,  AOKIM£flN  or  AOKIM£nN  MAK£AONflN. 
Magistrate — Anthypatos,  EfTI  KOPBOYADNOC  ANOY.,  probably  Cn. 
Domitius  Corbulo,  Proconsul  of  Asia  a.d.  51  or  52,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Nero  at  Cenchreae  A.  D.  67.  Local  magistrates, 
Strategos  and  Archon.  Types — obv.  Head  of  AOKIMOC,  the  founder; 
also  AHMOC,  BOYAH,  I £P A CYNKAHTOC,  or  the  Emperor:  rev.  Pallas; 
Apollo  ; Dionysos  ; Hades-Serapis,  with  Kerberos ; Asklepios ; Kybele  ; 
Veiled  Goddess  facing  between  two  bulls  ; River-god  ; Conical  hill  called 
T7£PC I C on  a coin  belonging  to  Mr.  Lawson,  containing  perhaps  an  allu- 
sion to  the  famous  quarries  of  the  marble  known  as  Docimean  or 
Svnnadian  ; the  goddess  of  the  town  standing  beside  the  mountain 
(Z.  f.  K,  vi.  18). 

Dorylaeum,  on  the  river  Thymbrius,  near  its  confluence  with  the  San- 
garius.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Philip  Junior.  Inscr.,  AOPYAA£flN. 
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Magistrate,  Anthypatos,  ITAAIKfl  ANOYFlATfl,  Ti.  Catius  C.  Silius 
Italicus,  Proconsul  of  Asia  shortly  after  A.  D.  77.  Local  Magistrate, 
Archon.  Types — obv.  Head  of  Serapis  or  of  Emperor ; rev.  River-god ; 
Kybele  ; Zeus  ; Dionysos ; Pallas  ; Artemis ; Hades-Serapis  with  Ker- 
beros ; Thanatos  holding  reversed  torch. 


Epictetus,  a district  of  Phrygia,  so  called  because  it  had  been  ‘ re- 
covered’ from  the  Bithynians,  who  had  seized  it  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Autonomous  bronze  of  the  third  or  second  century 
b.  c.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  398.) 


Helmeted  bust. 


Helmet  with  cheek-pieces. 
Head  of  Zeus. 


EniKTHTEflN  Horse  walking,  some- 
times on  a caduceus  ; above  pileus, 
surmounted  by  star  . . . JE  -8 

„ Sword  and  sheath  JE  -45 
,,  Eagle  on  fulmen  JE  -65 


Eucarpia,  probably  situate  near  the  sources  of  the  Maeander.  Imperial 
— Augustus  to  Volusian.  Riser.,  €YKAPTT£flN,  6YKAPT7EIA,  or  6YKAP- 
TTITIKOY.  Magistrates — Neokoros,  Aitesamenos  and  l€PHA  (Zeit.f.  Num., 
vii.  228.)  Cf.  Acmonia,  Attuda,  and  Px-ymnessus,  where  a Priestess  also 
places  her  name  upon  the  coins.  Also  the  unusual  inscriptions  €111- 
M€AHO€ICHC  T7€AIAC  C6K0YNAHC  (Pedia  Secunda,  although  a 
woman,  appears  to  have  been  the  eponymous  magisti’ate  of  Eucai’pia)  and 
€T7IM€AHO€NTOC  T.  KA.  <t>AAKKOY.  Types  — obv.  Heads  of  Demos, 
Boule,  Eucarpia,  Hermes,  or  Emperors : rev.  Kybele  with  lion  ; Artemis 
drawing  an  arrow  from  quiver,  standing  between  stag  and  small  veiled 
female  figure  wearing  modius  (the  Priestess  of  the  city  ?).  See  Millingen, 
Syll.,  79  ; Rev.  Num.,  1851,  170  ; Hermes,  ix.  492. 


Eumenia,  now  Ikskeklii,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill  from  which 
a stream  called  the  Cludrus  flowed  through  the  city  in  a winding  course 
towards  the  Maeander.  The  territory  of  the  city  was  probably  bounded 
by  the  Glaucus,  another  tributary  of  the  Maeander  (Ramsay,  Journ.  Hell. 
Stud.,  iv.  399).  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  Eumenes  II. 
of  Pei-gamum.  The  coins  prove  that  its  inhabitants  claimed  an  Achaean 
origin. 


Second  or  First  century  b.  c. 


Head  of  young  Dionysos. 


Head  of  Zeus. 
Head  of  Pallas. 


EYMENEHN  Tripod  and  bipennis, 
with  serpent  twined  round  both  ; 
in  field,  three  stars.  Magistrates’ 

names JE  -85 

EYMENEHN  in  oak-wreath  . JE -6 
„ Nike  steplmnephoros 

JE  .75 


Imperial  Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  £YM£N£HN  or€YM£N€HN 
AX AinN.  Magistrate  — Archiereus,  or  APXI£P€YC  ACIAC.  Games 
(under  Gallienus),  d>l AAA£A<t>l A.  Types  — obv.  Heads  of  Eumenia; 
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AHMOC;  I6PA  CYNKAHTOC  ; or  Emperor:  rev.  r A AYKOC,  River-god; 
Apollo  holding  bipennis  and  bird ; Dionysos  and  Ariadne  (?)  or  Apollo 
playing  lyre,  in  car  drawn  by  goat  and  panther,  on  the  goat’s  back  sits 
Eros,  playing  the  double  flute  ; Nike  sacrificing  bull ; Amazon  on  horse- 
back ; Tetrastyle  temple,  containing  simulacrum  of  Asiatic  Artemis 
[Num.  Chron.,  viii.  25). 

Flaviopolis.  See  Temenothyrae  (p.  56 9). 

Fulvia,  perhaps  a temporary  name  of  Eumenia,  assumed  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  M.  Antony  [Num.  Chron.,  1873,  p.  321  ; Rev.  Num.,  1853,  248). 


The  magistrate’s  name,  Smertorix,  occurs  also  on  contemporary  coins, 
with  the  legend  EYMENEflN.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  portrait  of 
Fulvia  on  these  coins  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Cleopatra. 

Grimenothyrae,  at  or  near  the  modern  Ouchalc.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy 
the  name  appears  as  Trimenothyrae.  It  was  also  called  for  a time 
Trajanopolis  (Waddington,  As.  Miu.,  77.)  Concerning  the  true  form  of 
the  name,  see  Num.  Chron.,  1865,  p.  172.  Autonomous  bronze  of  Imperial 
times  and  Imperial — Hadrian  and  Sabina.  Inscr.,  rPlMCNOOYPCflN. 
Principal  types — The  god  Men  standing ; Asklepios  and  Hygieia ; Pallas, 
etc.  Also  Trajan  to  Gordian,  with  inscr.,  TP  A I ANOfTOACITnN,  with  or 
without  portraits.  Magistrates— Archon  and  Grammateus.  Types — 

Kybele  ; Zeus  Laodikeus ; Amazon  on  horseback;  Asklepios;  AHMOC; 
I6PA  BO YAH  ; Dionysos,  etc. 

Hadrianopolis,  or  Hadrianopolis  Sebaste,  in  the  extreme  south-east 
corner  of  Phrygia  Paroreius,  south  of  Philomelium,  near  Doghan  Arslan. 
Imperial — Ant.  Pius,  Severus,  Maximus,  Gordian,  and  Balbinus.  Inscr., 
A A P I A and  AAPIANOTTO.  Magistrate,  Archon.  Types — Tyche  (Imhoof, 
Mon.  Gr.,  p. 400) ; Zeus  enthroned,  etc. ; River  KAPMCIOC;  (W.M. Ramsay, 
Mittheilungen  cl.  arch.  Inst.  Athen.,  1883,  p.  76) ; Hygieia,  etc. 

Hierapolis,  a considerable  town  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Maeander, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Laodiceia,  famous  for  its  warm  springs  and  its 
Plutonium,  a cave  in  the  mountain  side,  from  which  a poisonous  vapour 
was  emitted.  The  tutelary  divinity  of  the  mountain  near  which  the  city 
stood  was  Leto,  ‘ the  Mother.’  Games  were  celebrated  at  Hierapolis  in 
her  honour  called  AHTUJ6IA,  and  in  honour  of  Apollo  called  TTYOI A and 
AKTIA  TTYOIA.  There  were  also  others  called  XPYCANTINA  (cf. 
XPYCANOCINA,  at  Sardes,  p.  553).  Helios,  called  Lairbenos,  was  also 
greatly  revered  at  Hierapolis.  (Cf.  inscriptions  of  Dionysopolis,  p.  562.) 


Portrait  head  of  Fulvia  as  Nike. 


<t>OYAOYI ANnN  ZMEPTOPI l"0[I] 
4>l  ACINI  AOY  Pallas  with  spear  and 


shield 
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Autonomous  Bronze  of  the  Second  or  First  century  b.c. 


Head  of  Apollo. 


lEPAflOAEITflN  Figure  seated  on 
three  shields  . . . . . M •‘j 


FULYIA— JULIA. 
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Imperial — Augustus  to  Valerian.  laser.,  I€PAT70A€I TflN,  with  or 
without  NenKOPHN,  rarely  l€POrTOA€ITnN.  Magistrates— the  name 
of  the  Proconsul  <t>ABIOZ  MAZIMOI,  B.c.  5,  occurs  without  his  title; 
also  local  magistrates’  names,  without  titles,  or  with  those  of  Archon  and 
Strategos,  and,  on  a coin  of  Verus,  that  of  Asiarch,  viz.  €111  M€AHO€N TOC 
KA.  nnAAinNOC  ACIAPXOY.  Types  — obv.  Heads  of  TCPOYCIA; 
BOYAH;  AHMOC;  l€PA  CYNKAHTOC;  Helios  AAIPBHNOC ; Apollo 
APXHTCTHC  ; Apollo  Kitharoedos;  Dionysos ; Asklepios ; or  the  Emperor: 
rev.  XPYCOPO AC,  River-god;  Z€YC  ‘BOZIOC  and  Z€YC  TPHIOC  ; 
MOYOC  and  TOPPHCOC  facing  one  another;  the  former  holding  bow  and 
branch,  the  latter  (elsewhere  unknown)  wearing  long  cloak,  leaning  upon 
lyre  and  holding  statuette  of  goddess  in  his  hand;  Hades- Serapis  with 
Kerberos;  Nemesis;  Men  standing;  Selene  in  biga  ; Rape  of  Persephone ; 
Amazon  on  horseback;  eYTTOCIA  or  EYBOCI A standing  with  rudder  and 
cornucopiae,.  in  which  is  seated  the  infant  Plutos,  symbolical  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  abundance  (Iinhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  402) ; Zeus 
Laodikeus,  with  eagle  and  sceptre  ; Asiatic  Artemis  with  her  stags  ; and 
many  others. 

Alliance  coins  with  Aphrodisias,  Ceretapa,  Cibyra,  Ephesus,  Laodiceia, 
Sardes,  Smyrna,  and  Synnada. 

Hierocharax,  in  the  country  of  the  Mozeani,  is  placed  by  Professor 
Ramsay  (Academy,  1884,  p.  174)  about  seven  miles  from  Dioclea. 

Imperial.  Inscr.,  ICPOXAPAKCITHN  MOZ.  This  unique  coin  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Waddington. 

Hieropolis,  a small  town  about  four  miles  from  Bruzus,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  famous  Hierapolis.  (Lull.  Corr.  Hell.,  vi.  503). 
Mr.  Ramsay  attributes  to  it  a small  bronze  coin  of  late  Imperial  times, 
procured  by  him  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  : obv.  l€POTTOAIC,  Bust 
of  city  turreted  ; rev.  ICPOTTOACITnN,  Asklepios  standing. 

Hyrgalea,  the  Hyrgalian  plain,  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  modern 
Tchal  Ova  (Journ.  Ilell.  Stud.,  iv.  386).  The  villages  in  this  plain  were 
united  in  a loose  association  called  to  kolvov  tov  'TpyaXlcov  irebiov,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a city  Hyrgalea. 

Imperial — Domna  to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  YPTAACHN  OMONOI  A, 
or  YP  T AACHN  alone. . Magistrate,  Archon.  Types — obv.  Heads  of  AH M OC  ; 
l€PA  BOYAH;  Serapis;  Emperor:  rev.  River-god,  Maeander ; Demeter; 
Hermes,  Kybele  seated ; Apollo  and  Artemis,  etc.  Some  with  dates  306, 
320,  and  365,  from  an  unknown  era. 

Julia,  in  the  Conventus  of  Cibyra  (Pliny,  v.  29  ; Hierocles,  670.) 
Impenal—Tibevius  to  V alerian.  Inscr.,  IOYAI6HN.  Magistrate,  Archon, 

lypes  Men  on  horseback,  or  in  temple  ; Kybele  seated,  etc.  (Hum.  C/tron., 
vin.  29). 

Laodiceia  ad  Lycum,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander 
founded  by  Antiochus  Theos,  on  the  site  of  an  older  town  called  Diospolis 
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or  Rhoas,  and  named  after  his  wife  Laodice,  gradually  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  earliest  coins  are  cistophori, 
dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  b.  c.,  down  to  B.  c.  50. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  A AO  in  the  field,  and  by  a symbol, 
usually  a winged  caduceus.  They  bear  also  local  magistrates’  names, 
and  in  addition,  after  B.  c.  58,  those  of  Roman  Proconsuls,  both  of  Asia 
and  Cilicia,  in  Latin  characters,  T.  Ampius,  B.c.  58-57  ; P.  Lentulus 
(Proconsul  of  Cilicia),  B.C.  56-53  ; C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  B.c.  55—54  (?) ; 
and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  B.  c.  51-50  (Proconsul  of  Cilicia).  Bronze  money 
before  and  during  Imperial  times  — Augustus  to  Philip  Jun.  Riser., 
AAOAIKG.QN  or  AAOAIKGflN  NGHKOPflN.  Magistrate,  Anthypatos, 
€T7I  MAPKGAAOY  AN8Y.,  T.  Clodius  Eprius  Marcellus,  Proconsul  of 
Asia,  a.d.  70-73  5 £DI  AN9Y.  rTOTTI.  TTGAflNOC,  C.  Popilius  Pedo,  a.d. 
1 60-161.  Local  Magistrates — Grammateus,  Strategos,  Asiarch,  Hiereus, 
Nomothetes,  Sophistes,  and  Cornicularius  (?)  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  405, 
409),  sometimes  with  dedicatory  formula,  ANGOHKGN.  Principal  legends 
and  types — Heads  of  City  AAOAIKGIA,of  Demos,  Boule,  Synkletos,  etc. 
Also  of  ZGYC  AAOAIKGYC,  and  of  ZGYC  AC€IC,  whose  symbol  is  a 
goat.  See  Zeit.  f.  Num.,  ii.  107,  and  Waddington  (As.  Min.,  27),  who 
considers  the  epithet  AC€IC  to  be  of  Syrian  origin,  and  equivalent  to 
Zevs  v\j/L(TTos.  Heads  of  Men;  Aphrodite;  Serapis;  etc.  Reverse  types — Zeus 
Laodikeus,  standing,  holding  eagle  and  resting  on  sceptre ; Cornucopiae, 
on  side  of  which  infant  Dionysos  or  Plutos  ; Rivers  Caprus  and  Lycus 
represented  by  the  boar,  K ATTPOC,  and  the  wolf,  AYKOC  ; Kybele ; Hades- 
Serapis  with  Kerberos ; Hypnos  winged,  in  sleeping  attitude,  with 
reversed  torch;  Temple  inscribed  €T7 1 N € I K I OC  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  405); 
Aphrodite  holding  dove  ; Aphrodite  naked,  lifting  in  either  hand  a long 
tress  of  her  hair,  standing  between  Eros  and  a Dolphin ; Laodiceia 
standing  between  Wolf  and  Boar  (rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus),  she  holds 
statuette  of  Zeus ; the  Seasons  personified  as  four  children,  inscr., 
GYTYXGIC  KAIPOI  ; Laodiceia  seated  between  two  standing  figures  named 
respectively  <J>P YT I A and  KAPI A ; Quadrangular  temple-court  filled  with 
figures,  among  whom  the  Emperor  is  distributing  prizes  (Berlin,  K. 
Miinz-Kab.,  p.  223) ; Rhea  or  Amaltheia  nursing  infant  Zeus,  around  are  the 
three  Curetes  beating  their  shields  with  their  swords,  at  her  feet  are  four 
recumbent  river-gods.  A frequent  inscription  on  coins  of  Laodiceia  in 
later  Imperial  times  is  AOTMATI  CYNKAHTOY  (Senatus  consul  to). 
Games — K 0 1 N A ACIAC;  TTYOIA;  KOMOAGI A ; and  ACK AHT7IGI  A. 

Many  of  the  coins  of  Laodiceia  are  of  large  size,  and  are  commonly 
called  medallions.  The  Era  of  Laodiceia  dates  apparently  from  B.C.  177. 

Alliance  coins  with  Adramyteum,  Antiochia  Cariae,  Ephesus,  Hierapolis, 
Nicomedia,  Pergamum,  Perinthus,  Smyrna,  Tralles,  and  Tripolis. 

Lysias,  between  Synnada  and  Prymnessus.  Imperial — Commodus 
and  Gordian.  Inscr.,  AYCI A AGflN.  Heads  of  Boule,  Demos,  or  Emperor; 
rev.  Dionysos,  Hekate,  Kybele,  etc. 

Metropolis.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Phrygia  and  one 
in  Ionia,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  between  their  coins. 
To  the  northern  Metropolis,  which  is  placed  by  Professor  Ramsay  about 
six  miles  north  of  Ajivm  Kara  Ilissar,  may  belong  some  of  the  coins  which 
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read  simply  MHTPOrTOA€ITflN,  but  which  it  is  safer  to  class  under  the 
Ionian  city,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  found  in  Phrygia. 
To  the  southern  Metropolis,  in  the  south-east  of  Phrygia,  near  a place  now 
called  Tatarly  in  the  Tchal  Ova,  belong,  in  all  probability,  the  coins 
reading  MHTPOTTOAEITnN  <t>PY  or  <t>PYr ; while  to  the  Ionian  Metro- 
polis are  to  be  ascribed  all  coins  bearing  the  name  of  a Strategos,  or 
which  make  mention  of  Games.  The  types  which  I would  attribute  to 
the  Phrygian  city  are — the  god  Men  standing  ; five  stalks  of  corn  in 
basket  or  sheaf ; Tyche  seated  with  prow  at  her  feet,  whence  a serpent 
issues  (Wadd.,  As.  Alin.,  28).  Another  coin  of  the  southern  Metropolis, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lawson,  bears  the  magistrate’s  title  ITP.  A.  tt ptaros  apyuv 
(Ramsay,  Mittheil.,  vii.  144).  The  River-god  Astraeos  belongs,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  Ionian  city. 


Midaeum,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Midas,  on  the  river 
Tembris.  Imperial — Nero  to  Philip.  Inscr.,  MIAACflN.  Magistrate, 
under  Philip  Sen.,  TTP[flTOC]  APX[.QN].  Types — T6MBPIC,  River 
Tembris;  TON  KTICTHN,  Bearded  head  of  Midas  in  Phrygian  cap; 
Hades-Serapis  and  Kerberos ; Herakles  carrying  infant  Telephos,  etc. 
(See  Sestini,  Lettere  di  Conlinuazione , ix.  77-81.) 

Nacolea,  on  the  river  Tembris  in  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Imperial — Titus 
to  Gordian,  with  or  without  Emperor’s  head.  Inscr.,  NAKOA£flN. 
Magistrate,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  ETTI  AK[YAAYO]Y  (sic)  TTPOKAOY,  T. 
Aquillius  Proculus,  A.D.  103-104  (Waddington,  Tastes,  p.  171) ; and  local 
Magistrates,  Archon  and  Strategos.  Types — TTAPOENIOC,  a River-god, 
possibly  an  affluent  of  the  Tembris,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  river 
of  the  same  name  on  the  coins  of  Amastris.  APT€MIAOC,  Artemis, 
with  others  of  no  special  interest  (Sestini,  Lett,  di  Cont.,  ix.  81-83). 


Ococlia,  only  known  from  its  coins.  Imperial  of  Gordian.  Inscr., 
OKOKAI£flN.  Types — Zeus  seated;  Zeus  and  Demeter  standing  with 
altar  between  them  ; Kybele  ; Tyche  ; etc. 

Otrus.  Imperial — Domna  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  OTPOHNflN.  Magistrates, 
Archon  and  Asiarch,  with  formula  of  dedication  (AN£OHK£N).  Types — 
Aeneas,  carrying  Anchises,  and  leading  Ascanius,  or  stepping  into  galley  ; 
Artemis  huntress  ; Kybele  seated ; Zeus  ; Asklepios ; Telesphoros,  etc. 


Peltae,  probably  situated  between  Lunda  and  Eumenia  (Ramsay, 
Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  iv.  p.  398).  Autonomous,  apparently  of  the  first 
century  b.c.  The  place  was  of  Macedonian  origin. 


Bust  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Zeus  Peltenos. 


riEATHNnN  Lion  seated  . JE  -7 

„ Fulmen  . . . M -65 


Imperial  Antoninus  Pius  to  Volusian.  Inscr.,  T7£ATHNnN  MAKE- 
AONflN.  Magistrates,  Strategos,  Grammateus.  Types  — Heads  of 
Helios  and  Pallas ; Herakles  and  Lion ; Artemis  huntress  ; Nemesis  ; 
Crescent  and  Star  ; Aphrodite  naked,  holding  a long  tress  of  her  hair  in 
each  hand.  (See  also  Berl.  Bldtt.,  vi.  132.)  Also  Head  of  the  Boule,  with 
legend  BOYAHC  or  BOYAH  T7€ATHNnN. 
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Philomelium,  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  nightingales  in  its 
territory,  was  situated  in  a plain  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 
Imperial  times— Heads  of  Demos  ; Nike  ; rev.  Two  cornucopiae  ; Divinity 
standing;  etc.  Magistrate,  Strategos.  Imperial  — Augustus  to  Trajan 
Decius.  Inscr.  <J>IAOMHA6QN  (sometimes  with  S.  P.  Q_.  R.).  Types — 
T AAAOC,  River  G alius,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  river  of  the  same 
name  which  flowed  into  the  Sangarius.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether 
the  correct  reading  is  V AAAOC  at  all,  for  the  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  appears  to  read  TAAAO  or  TAAAO. 

Frymnessus,  a city  in  central  Phrygia,  near  the  modern  Afium 
Karaliissar.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  FTPY M NHCCenN 
or  rTPYMNHCCeiC.  Magistrates — Arch  on,  Hippikos,  Prytanis,  Stephane- 
phoros,  and  Hiereia  or  Priestess  (cf.  Acmonia,  Attuda,  and  Eucarpia). 
Types — Head  of  Hiera  Synkletos  ; Demos  ; orBoule  ; MIAACorBACIA£YC 
MIAAC,  Head  of  Midas,  rev.  a River-god.  The  prevailing  type  on  the 
coins  of  Prymnessus  is  a figure  of  Dikaiosune  (Aequitas)  standing  or 
seated  in  temple.  Zeus  was  also  worshipped  at  Prymnessus  as  the  giver 
of  fruits  and  of  the  increase  of  the  earth,  under  the  name  of  Zeus  Kap7ro- 
boTTj s (Ramsay,  Mittheilungen , vii.  135). 

Sala,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia,  not  far  from  Tripolis.  It 
is  assigned  in  Byzantine  lists  to  Lydia.  Imperial — Domitian  to  Heren- 
nius  Etruscus.  Inscr. ,Q AAHNflN,  CAA€ITnN,or  AOMITI  ANOTTOA£ITjQN, 
orAOMITIANflN  CAAHNflN.  Magistrates — Archon, Strategos, Hippikos, 
Archiereus,  (APXI£PAT[£YnN]),  and  Hiereus.  Types — Busts  of  Pallas, 
Demos,  Hiera  Synkletos,  or  Emperor ; also  of  Antinoiis  with  HPflC 
ANTINOOC  ; rev.  Kybele  seated;  Zeus  Laodikeus ; Hera;  Aphrodite; 
Apollo  ; Plermes ; Dionysos  ; Hygieia  ; Telesphoros,  etc. ; and  River-god, 
perhaps  the  Lycus. 

Alliance  coin  with  uncertain  city.  See  Waddington  (As.  Min.,  p.  33). 

Sebaste,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Eumenia. 
Imperial — Augustus  to  Treb.  Gallus.  Inscr.,  CCBACTHNflN.  Magistrate, 
sometimes,  Archon.  Types — Heads  of  Men,  Boule,  Synkletos,  Kybele,  or 
Emperor;  rev.  Figures  of  Men;  Zeus;  Eagle  with  Ganymedes  ; Perse- 
phone; Kybele;  and  River-god  C6N A POC.  (Fox,  II.  15 1.) 

Alliance  coins  with  Temenothyrae. 

Sibidunda  (site  uncertain).  Imperial — M.  Aurelius  to  Gordian.  Inscr., 
CIBIAOYNAenN.  Types — Men,  with  one  foot  on  bucranium,  and  holding 
pine-cone  ; the  Dioskuri,  with  lunar  goddess  standing  between  them, 
her  head  surmounted  by  crescent;  Dionysos;  Artemis,  etc.  ( Num.Chron ., 
viii.  33). 

Siblia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  (Journ.  Ilell.  Slud.,  iv.  403). 
Imperial — Augustus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  C6IBAI  ANflN.  Heads  of  Demos  ; the 
city  C € I BA  I A°  turreted  ; or  the  Emperor:  rev.  Herakles  standing,  or 
contending  with  lion;  Hermes  standing;  Zeus  actophoros,  etc.  (Inm. 
Chron.,  viii.  33) ; Bust  of  Men,  etc/(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  411). 
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Stectorium,  south-west  of  Apameia  Cibotus.  Imperial  Faustina 
Junior  to  Philip  Jun.  Inter.,  CTCKTOPHNnN.  Magistrates,  Strategos 
and  Asiarch  (’A cnhpxn*  koX  tt)s  irarptios).  Types,  ordinary ; Hiera  Boule, 
Demos,  etc. ; also  Leto  running,  carrying  infants  Apollo  and  Artemis  , 
Hero  Mygdon  (?),  armed,  with  one  foot  on  prow.  (Cf.  laus.,  x.  27.  i.j 


Synaiis,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  near  the  sources  of  the  Macestus. 
Imperial — N ero  to  Faustina  Jun.  Heads  of  the  Emperor,  Demos,  Louie, 
Synkletos,  Roma,  etc.  Inter.,  CYNA€ITnN.  Magistrates,  Proconsul  of 
Asia,  6TTI  MAPKCAAOY  TO  [".,  the  third  year  of  the  Proconsulship  of  I. 
Clodius  Eprius  Marcellus,  a.  d.  70-73.  Local  Magistrates,  Archon  and 
Asiarch.  Types— Apollo  as  a naked  archer,  drawing  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver ; Two  Nemeses ; Zeus  standing ; Asklepios  and  Hygieia  ; Teles- 
phoros ; Kybele. 


Synnada,  a wealthy  commercial  city  in  Phrygia  Salutaris  (Strab.,  577  ; 
Pliny,  v.  29). 

Autonomous  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  obv.  Turreted  head  of  City  ; 
rev.  SYNN  A A.,  Zeus  standing  holding  fulmen.  Imperial — Augustus  to 
Saionina,  with  heads  of  Emperor ; Demos ; Boule  ; Hiera  Synkletos ; 
06 A PflMH,  etc.;  also  of  ZEYC  TTANAHMOC.  Inter.,  CYNN  AACflN, 
CYNNAAenN  IHNnN,  or  AHPienN.  Magistrates — Prytanis,  Logistes, 
Archon,  Agonothetes,  and  Archiereus.  Types  — Amaltheia  carrying 
infant  Zeus,  with  a goat  at  her  feet ; Zeus  Pandemos  seated  ; Athena ; 
Persephone  ; Artemis  Ephesia  (?) ; Kybele  ; Men ; Nemesis,  etc. 

Games— \ A P I A N A TTAN  AOHN  Al  A. 

Alliance  coins  with  Hierapolis. 


Tem.enoth.yrae  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  also  called  Flaviopolis.  Imperial 
— Sabina  to  Saloninus,  with  or  without  Emperor’s  name,  lnscr., 
ct>AABIOTTOAIC  or  OAABI OTTOACIT.QN  ; rev  THM6NOOYP6YCI N,  or, 
more  rarely,  THMGNOOYPGnN  in  the  genitive.  Magistrates — Archiereus, 
Archon,  Asiarch.  Chief  types — Demos;  Hiera  Synkletos  ; OCA  PflMH; 
Hermes  standing,  holding  purse  and  caduceus  ; Artemis  standing  beside 
stag,  or  in  biga  of  stags ; Men  standing  holding  pine-cone  and  sceptre, 
or  in  biga  drawn  by  bulls ; Zeus  Laodikeus  standing  with  eagle  and 
spear ; Apollo  between  tree  and  tripod ; Hephaestos  forging  shield  ; 
Herakles  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ; Herakles  burning  the  heads 
of  the  Hydra,  standing  before  statue  of  Pallas ; Bust  of  traditional 
Founder,  THMCNOC  KTICTHC,  or  OIKICTHC;  Lion  walking ; Altar,  on 
which  serpent  (Num.  Chron.,  viii.  12  ; Uev.  Num.,  1852,  32). 

Alliance  coins  with  Bagis  and  Sebaste. 


Themisonium  ( Num . Chron.,  viii.  35),  north  of  Cibyra  on  the  road  from 
Laodiceia  to  Perga.  Imperial — Domitian  to  Philip  Jun.  Inscr.,  OCMI- 
CnNenN.  Types — River-god  KAZANHC;  Herakles  standing  between 
Apollo  and  Hermes.  Cf.  Pausanias  (x.  32),  who  relates  that  the  Themi- 
soneans  set  up  statues  of  Herakles,  Apollo,  and  Hermes  in  a cavern  near 
the  town  (Eckhel.,  iii.  175).  AYK  IOC  I CHZflN,  Bust  of  Apollo  Lykios 
(oQcov. 
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Tiberiopolis,  a city  probably  situated  quite  in  the  north  of  Phrygia 
(cf.  the  order  of  Hierocles).  Imperial — Trajan  to  Gordian.  Magistrates, 
without  title,  or  with  that  of  Archon.  Inscr.,  TIB€PI0T70A€ITf2N.  Types — 
usually  referring  to  the  worship  of  Artemis,  who  is  often  represented  like 
the  Ephesian  goddess  ; Zeus  Laodikeus ; Apollo  ; Asklepios  ; Dionysos  ; 
Demos  ; Hiera  Synkletos  ; Gerousia  ; Boule,  etc. 

Trajanopolis.  See  Grimenothyrae  (p.  564). 

Tripolis,  on  the  upper  Maeander,  is  assigned  in  Byzantine  Lists  to 
Lydia.  In  numismatic  works  it  is  usually  placed  under  Caria.  Imperial 
times — Augustus  to  Gallienus,  with  or  without  portraits.  Inscr.,  TPIFFO- 
A£ITnN,  names  of  divinities,  Z£YC  C€PATTIC,  AHTfl,  and  River 
MAI  AN  APOC.  Games  — AHTH€IA  T7YOI  A.  Types  — AHMOC;  l€P  A 
CYNKAHTOC;  l£PA  BOYAH;  Leto  carrying  her  two  children,  or  seated 
holding  sceptre  ( Nnm . Zeit.,  1884,  PI.  Y.  11);  Artemis;  Artemis  and 
Apollo;  Serapis ; Maeander;  Nemesis;  Telesphoros  ; Demeter  seated; 
Herakles ; Dionysos  ; Zeus  Laodikeus ; Amazon  on  horseback ; Rape  of 
Persephone  ; Tyche,  etc.  For  others,  see  Eckhel,  ii.  593  sqq. 

Alliance  coins  with  Laodiceia  ad  Lycum. 

Vipsania.  See  Amorium  (p.  557). 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Phrygia. 

The  money  of  Phrygia,  like  that  of  Lydia,  is  almost  entirely  Imperial. 
There  are,  however,  a few  towns  of  which  the  coinage  begins  in  the 
second  century  B.  C.  These  are  the  following : — 


2nd  and  1st  cent.  B.c. 

Imperial  Times. 

Acmonia 

JE 

JE 

Amorium 

AS 

JE 

Apameia 

At  cist.  AS 

JE 

Attuda 

At 

JE 

Blaundus 

JE 

JE 

Cibyra 

At  JE 

JE 

Dionysopolis 

JE 

JE 

Epictetus 

JE 

Eumenia 

JE 

JE 

Hierapolis 

JE 

JE 

Laodiceia 

At  cist.  JE 

JE 

Peltae 

JE 

JE 

Synnada 

JE 

JE 

LYCIA. 
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LYCIA. 

[Fellows,  Coins  of  Ancient  Lycia,  London,  1855.] 

The  coinage  of  Lycia  confirms  in  a most  striking  manner  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers,  especially  Strabo,  with  regard  to  the  Federal  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  Among  no  other  ancient  people  do  we  find 
Federal  institutions  so  wisely  framed  and  so  firmly  rooted  as  among  the 
Lycians.  The  ancient  Lycian  League  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  in 
practical  if  not  in  nominal  independence  throughout  the  period  of  the 
rule  of  the  Achaemenidae  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  abundant  coinage 
testifies  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.c.  The  distinctive  symbol  on  the  money  of  the  various 
cities  which  took  part  in  this  Federal  coinage  is  the  Triskelis  or  so  called 
Triquetra,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a tetraskelis  or  of  a 
diskelis.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  intention  of 
this  strange  symbol  (Lenormant,  Mon.  dans  I’Ant.,  ii.  74).  The  most 
reasonable  is  that  which  has  been  put  forward  by  L.  Muller x,  that 
it  is  a solar  emblem  symbolizing  rotatory  motion.  In  this  case  it 
would  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  national  Lycian  deity,  Apollo  A vklos, 
the  God  of  Light.  The  animal  tyqies — Boars,  Winged  lions,  Griffins,  Bulls, 
etc.,  must  remain  for  the  present  unexplained  (but  see  Preller,  Gr.  Myth.,  i. 
195).  The  Lycian  silver  money  falls  into  the  following  classes.  The  weight- 
standard  is  the  Babylonic,  falling  sometimes  as  low  as  the  Euboic,  the 
staters  weighing  from  155  to  130  grs.  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the 
varieties  here  described  will  be  found  in  Sir  Charles  Fellows’  Coins  of 
Ancient  Lycia , 1855.  It  is  probable  that  M.  Six’s  forthcoming  article  on 
the  coinage  of  Lycia  in  the  Revue  Numismalique  for  1886  will  throw  much 
light  upon  this  branch  of  ancient  numismatics. 


Before  circ.  b.c.  480. 


Forepart  of  boar  or  boar’s  head,  some- 
times inscribed  with  PY,  8Y)1, 
K AB  (1),  ©£,  or  other  letters.  (Fel- 
lows, PI.  I.  x.  B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  III. 
34-) 


Incuse  square,  irregularly  divided  by 
transverse  lines.  Within,  sometimes, 

letters  O — etc 

At  Stater  145—130  grs. 
At  Tetrob. 2 42  grs. 

At  Diob.  20  grs. 


As  none  of  the  letters  in  this  series  exhibit  the  characteristic  Lycian 
forms  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this  class  is  correctly  attributed 

+n  aS  an<^  are  both  Lycian,  it  would  seem 

that  these  pieces  were  struck  in  Lycia  before  the  complete  differentiation 
of  the  Lycian  alphabet. 


\ Vft  MoktildteHageTcors’s  Anvendelse  off  Betydning,  Copenhagen,  1877. 

.ions  ‘ TelrSol^l H n?,  ^e,r,e.div4ilded-.like  the  Corinthian, into  Thirds  and  Sixths,  the  designa- 

^ Diobol  for  tho  nifiCPB  umi rrliin rr  4ft  n.nrl  ->  4 rrr-a  <uahU  U,-.  1 *l.l  t 


tW  ca^  we^shou  Wdh^l°t  °Z ' fahe  PieceR,  weiShin£  and  24  grs.  would  be  inadmissible 
mat  case  *e  should  have  to  call  them  drachms  and  hemidrachms. 


In 
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Fig.  318. 


Circ.  b.c.  480-450. 


Boar  or  half  hoar. 

Bull  kneeling  and  looking  back. 

Boar ; double  boar ; or  half  boar. 
(Fig-  3i8.) 

Pegasos  on  circular  solar  disk. 

. Human  eye  (the  Sun  1). 

Cow  suckling  calf  (cf.  this  subject  as 
a relief  on  the  Harpy  tomb,  from 
Xantbus). 


Incuse  square:  Tortoise;  Bull’s  head, 
facing  between  + — + ; Forepart  of 

lion,  etc Ht  Staters 

Incuse  square  : Barn’s  bead  .... 

Ht  Stater  141  grs. 
Incuse  square : Triskelis,  sometimes 
formed  of  three  cocks’  heads  . . . 

Ht  Staters  149  grs. 
Ht  Tetrob.  46  grs. 
HI  Diob.  20  grs. 

Incuse  square : Triskelis 

HI  Stater  150  grs. 

Incuse  square  : Triskelis  ..... 

Ht  Tetrob.  41  grs. 

Incuse  square  : Tetraskelis  .... 

Ht  Stater  129-8  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  450  or  earlier- 400. 


In  this  period  the  Lycian  silver  coins  bear  almost  always  an  inscription 
in  the  Lycian  character.  The  true  interpretation  of  these  inscriptions  is 
still  a matter  of  much  uncertainty.  Until  within  the  last  few  years 
numismatists  have  been  content  to  follow  the  classification  proposed  by 
Fellows  {op.  cit.),  who  endeavours  to  identify  them  with  the  native  names 
of  the  various  Lycian  communities;  but  it  has  been  lately  shown  by 
M.  Schmidt  {Zeitscli.  fur  vergleich.  Sprachforschung,  ed.  Kuhn  and  Schmidt, 
Bd.  25,  p.  449),  and  by  Savelsberg  {Beitrdge  zur  Entzifferung  cler  Lijkkchen 
Sprachdenkmaler,  1874-1878),  that  several  of  these  legends  contain  the 
names  of  native  or  foreign  dynasts.  It  would  be  premature  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  draw  the  inference  that  all  the  unex- 
plained legends  are  also  names  of  princes  or  rulers,  and  indeed  it  is  more 
probable  that  some  are  those  of  towns,  while  others  again  seem  to  contain 
both  the  name  of  the  town  and  that  of  the  dynast.  The  following  are 
the  more  important  varieties  : — 


Forepart  of  griffin;  on  breast, 
triskelis. 

Boar. 

Bull  butting.  (Imhoof,  Choix, 
PI- V.  157.) 

Winged  and  homed  lion. 

Id. 

Two  cocks,  face  to  face. 
Forepart  of  bull. 


MOTA'tt'E  [Motl6e]  . . . Inc.  sq. Triskelis.  HR  1 1 o-6 grs. 


NX/K0Fs^'ME  [6kof6me]  . 

„ Id. 

HR  148  grs. 

» 

„ Id. 

Ht  47  grs. 

T WNT'UOPT  [T6n6chor6] 

„ Id. 

Ht  131  grs. 

F P E V h [Chareua]  . . 

„ Id. 

Ht  148-7  grs. 

\J/  h P [Char.] 

„ Eagle 

Ht  36-3  grs. 

OTAT  [0616]  ....  - 

„ Triskelis. 

Ht  134  grs. 
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P PA  Two  dolphins. 

F F +IT "M  W (retro- 
grade) [FahitezO]  dolphin 
and  tunny  fish. 

Two  dolphins. 

Dolphin  (Fellows,  PI.  I.  9.) 
Dolphin. 

Winged  and  horned  lion. 

Forepart  of  winged  lion. 

Lion  ramping. 

Lion’s  head,  facing. 

Griffin  crouching. 

Griffin  prancing. 

Sphinx. 

Lion  devouring  bull. 

Horse  scratching  himself. 
Horse  kneeling,  looking  back. 
Horse  standing. 

Foreparts  of  bull  and  horse, 
back  to  back. 

Foreparts  of  two  bulls,  back 
to  back. 

Foreparts  of  two  lions,  back 
to  back. 

.Boar. 

Forepart  of  boar. 

Sow. 

Goat. 

Stag. 

Ibex. 

Bull  butting. 

Bull  walking,  above  ^ PI 
[Ari], 

Forepart  of  bull. 

Man-headed  bull,  r. 

Herakles  wielding  club. 
Herakles  carrying  dead  boar. 
Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 
Bearded  helmeted  head. 

Griffin  seated. 

Boar  or  forepart  of  boar. 
Winged  lion  on  circular  disk. 
Forepart  of  bull  on  circular 
disk. 

Female  head,  1. 

Head  of  Silenos,  facing. 
Winged  boar. 

Head  of  Pallas,  in  Attic 

helmet. 

Id. 

Id. 

Forepart  of  boar. 

Head  of  Pallas,  in  Attic 

helmet. 

Head  of  Pallas,  in  Attic 

helmet. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


P PA  [Prl]  . 
PM  [Path] 


Inc.  sq.  Triskelis.  2R 148-7  grs. 
„ Id.  M 154  grs. 


P f*-  DC  [Path] „ Id.  loo  grs. 

/is  'I''  E B [ficheb]  ....  „ Id.  24-5  grs. 

KOP  Incuse  square,  Triskelis  with  one  hook  ending  in  griffin’s 

head 147  grs. 

KOPPAAE  or  K 0 P [Koprlle]  Inc.  sq.  Triskelis.  Stater  or 

divisions. 

» » Id.  ,, 

» » Id.  ,, 

i)  » Id.  „ 

» „ Id.  „ 

” ” “• 

” ” S- 

” ” S’ 

” ” 

” „ Id. 

» • „ Id. 


“• 

Id. 

J7 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

m.  ;; 

w. 

jf 

w. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id- 

Tetraskelis.  Stater. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

» 

Id. 

Id. 


T'fMXEF'PEBE  [Te^efeebe] 


? p°T,  L0f°rlI]  InC,U8e  S1uare’  Fema”e  bead  .'  . JR  Divisions 

dfi  ir  C 1 circle’  Head  0f  AIJ0ll° ; vmbol- 

^ ^ *p  T E H^orSb, 

PTT  h [Ptta]  Incuse  square,  Tetraskelis  . , ’ yp,  ^ ter 

^VermL^1^  tPllat“a>]  Incuse  square,  in  which  Head  of 
[™8b  iSheh9]  InC"Se  Head 

TTATB  TPBSEMIu'  PMib’jtoWJ  Incuse,,^ 

Head  of  Herakles,  bearded  ... 

£ POF VTEI^TIa11 3rfakIe!’with.clubandb°'v  M Stater 
V El'T'^E  [Arofuteiese]  Lion  ramping  Stater 
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AA'MsI'FFTA'b  [Ddfl- 

nefelfl],  Head  of  Pallas,  as 
above. 

Same  type. 

Id. 

Same  type. 

Head,  in  conical  pilos. 
Winged  boar. 

Herakles  wielding  club. 
Female  head,  with  hair  turned 
up  behind. 

Id. 

Forepart  of  winged  stag,  on 
circular  disk. 


Head  of  Satrap 


At  Stater 


AAl^NfFtAt  [DdfinGffilfi]  Head  of  bearded  Herakles  . 

At  Stater 

FPTOXPFPF  [Artca[m]para]  Head  of  Satrap  . At  Stater 
F'h  T P 'F  [Fechssore]  Incuse  circle,  Head  of  Hermes 

At  Stater 

„ Incuse  square,  Triskelis  ...  At  Stater 

>,  t,  Id.  ...  At  Stater 

>•  ,,  Id.  ...  At  Stater 

'4//FPEVF  F ^ -f-JT  [Chereua  Fehit]  Tetraskelis,  with 

owl  in  the  centre At  48  grs. 

PPId  [Ppis]  Tetraskelis At  23-5  grs. 

'P  F T . . N F 1 [Chat na]  Diskelis . . At  48  grs. 


Circ.  B.c.  400-360. 


The  later  style  and  fabric  of  the  following  coins  induce  me  to  class 
them  to  a more  recent  period  than  any  of  those  which  I have  described 
above.  They  are  characterized  by  their  flatter  and  larger  flans , and  by 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  well-marked  incuse  square,  which  is 
present  on  all  the  earlier  Lycian  series.  I do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  series  extends  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  powerful  dynasts  of  Halicarnassus  may  have 
succeeded  in  imposing  the  Carian  money  upon  their  Lycian  neighbours  : — 


Lion,  seated  with  forepaw  raised. 
Head  of  Pallas. 

Lion’s  scalp. 

Lion’s  scalp. 

I^MOfO  [Zomoho]  Triskelis. 
Shell  (murex  or  buccinum). 

Lion’s  scalp. 

Id. 

Head  of  Pan. 


Forepart  of  Pegasos  ...  At  Stater 
Two  lions  seated,  face  to  face.  ^At  1 9 grs. 
TAFFE  [Tlafe]  Female  head,  facing  . 

At  17  grs. 

Triskelis,  accompanied  by  various  in- 
scriptions : — 

MEXPFTFTF  Methrapata]  AtStater 
TPBBWfslEME  Trbb6nemeJ.lt Stater 

F'FA  [Fed] AtStater 

F P 1 1 or  F P 01  [Ariz  or  Aroz]  At  Stater 

I'X'M  [Z6111] At  9 grs. 

TPBB'X'NEME  [Trbboneme]  Triskelis 

At  23.5  grs. 

MEX  [Meth]  Young  male  bust,  facing. 

AI  8 grs. 

P'FPEKA'F  [Perekl6]  Triskelis  with 
dove  seated  on  one  of  its 
limbs  . . At  Stater 

„ Similar.  In  field,  head 

of  Hermes  . . At  63  and  42  grs. 

P T PE  K A T [P6rekle]  Triskelis.  A3  -55 


Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  Lycian  coins,  the  following  perhaps 
stand  for  towns : — Arina  for  "Apva,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  an  old  name 
of  Xanthus  ; Chareua  for  Karya  or  Krya  (Steph.  Byz. ; Pliny,  v.  28 ; 
and  Ptol.,  v.  3.  2 ; Pttarazo,  for  Patara ; Pjns,  for  Pisilis ; and  Tlafe  for 
Tlos.  The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  names  of  dynasts  : 
— Cheroe , dynast  of  Arina  (?)  (M.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.}  1881,  p.  451) ; TrbbSneme, 
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a name  which  occurs  in  inscriptions  from  Limyra  ; Methrapata  ( = Mithra- 
pates1?);  Arofuteiese (cf.’ApewrTjs^ Orontes ?) ; Artoa(m)para==  Apregfiapris^.) 
(cf.  Aesch.,  Pers.,  29  ; Herod.,  i.  114-116,  ix.  112),  and  Perekle = Perikles, 
who,  according  to  Theopompos  (ap.  Phot.,  Bibl.,  120,  b.  13.  Bergk),  was  a 
king  of  Lycia. 

Circ.  b.c.  330—190. 

On  his  march  from  Caria  into  Pisidia  Alexander  reduced  Lycia 
under  his  sway,  and  from  this  time  down  to  the  date  of  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  by  the  Romans  b.  c.  190  the  country  was.  subject  successively 
to  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae.  The  only  coins  current  in  Lycia 
during  this  period  of  nearly  a century  and  a half  were  the  regal  tetra- 
drachms  of  Alexander’s 'types.  (Muller,  1270-1279.) 


Circ.  b.c.  188-168. 

In  B.c.  190  the  Romans,  having  conquered  Antiochus,  presented  Lycia 
to  the  Rhodians,  under  whose  dominion  it  remained  for  about  twenty 
years.  The  Rhodians  appear  to  have  allowed  some  of  the  more  important 
Lycian  towns  to  strike  small  silver  coins  with  modified  Rhodian 
types  : 

Head  of  Helios,  facing,  with  eagle  in  Rose,  with  abbreviated  names  of  Lycian 
front  of  his  right  cheek.  towns  (?)  in  the  field,  e.  g.  P — A and 

See  above,  p.  541.  Z— A,  possibly  Patara  and  Xanthus 

At  39  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  1 67— A.  d.  43. 


In  B.c.  168  the  Romans  restored  to  the  Lycians  their  full  freedom, 
and  the  Lycian  towns  now  formed  themselves  into  an  independent 
League  under  Roman  auspices  (Livy,  xliv.  1 5 ; Polyb.,  xxx.  5),  which 
lasted  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  who  annexed  the  country  to 
the  adjoining  Praefecture  of  Pamphylia. 

The  coinage  of  this  new  Lycian  League  has  much  in  common  with  the 
contemporary  coinage  of  the  Achaean  League  in  Peloponnesus.  It 
consists  of  silver  hemidrachms  of  Rhodian  weight,  characterized  by  the 
reappearance  of  a sharply  defined  incuse  square  on  the  reverse.  See 
Waddington,  Rev.  Num.,  1853,  p.  86,  and  Warren,  Greek  Federal  Coinage, 
P-  35- 


Head  of  Apollo  Avklos,  laureate,  with 
bow  and  quiver  at  his  shoulder,  his 
hair  arranged  in  formal  curls : on 
either  side  usually  A— Y. 

Head  of  Artemis,  with  bow  and  quiver 
at  her  shoulder. 


Flat,  sharply  defined,  incuse  square, 
within  which  a lyre  and  the  initials 
of  the  place  of  mintage,  accompanied 
sometimes  by  the  ethnic  of  the  League, 
AYKinN.  At  Hemidrachm  28  grs. 

Similar,  but  quiver  instead  of  lyre  . . 

At  I Drachm  13  grs. 


The  Federal  bronze  money  is  more  varied  than  the  silver,  the  prevalent 
types  being  on  the  obverse — Heads  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hermes,  etc.,  and 
on  the  reverse,  Lyre,  Stag,  Quiver,  Caduceus,  etc.  On  some  of  these  coins 
the  letters  A — Y or  AYKIHN  are  wanting;  but  the  types,  common  to 
many  towns,  sufficiently  indicate  a Federal  currency.  The  cities  which 
took  part  in  the  currency  of  the  later  League,  either  in  silver  or  bronze, 
are  the  following:  Antiphellus,  Aperlae,  Apollonia.  Araxa(?),  Arycanda, 
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Bubon,  Cragus,  Cyano,  Cydna,  Gagae,  Limyra,  Masicytus,  Myra,  Olympus, 
Patara,  Phellus,  Pinara,  Podalia,  Bhodiapolis,  Tlos,  Trebenna  (?),  Tymena, 
and  Xanthus.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  664)  says  that  there  were  twenty-three 
towns  in  the  confederacy.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  possess  Federal  coins 
of  exactly  twenty -three  towns,  exclusive  of  Telmessus  and  Trabala,  which 
only  struck  Federal  coins  in  alliance  -with  Cragus. 

On  these  coins  M.  Waddington  remarks  (Rev.  Num.,  1853)  that  ‘ unpre- 
tending little  monuments  as  they  are,  differing  only  in  the  initials,  proper 
to  each  town,  yet  they  are  in  most  instances  the  only  evidence  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  various  towns  in  the  Lycian  League,  and  place  us  in  the 
gratifying  position  to  reconstruct  almost  entirely  the  far-famed  confederacy.’ 

It  was  probably  about  the  time  of  Augustus  that  smaller  alliances  of 
separate  pairs  of  towns  within  the  larger  league  were  brought  about. 
Of  such  alliances  Cragus  is  usually  one  member.  It  is  these  unions  that 
are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Lycian  inscriptions  by  the  expression 
av/jLTroXiTevofjLevoL  brj/jLoi  (Le  Bas-Wadclington,  Itiscr.  de  l' As.  Min.,  1290-92). 
The  last  coinage  of  the  League  consists  of  Imperial  denarii,  with  the  por- 
traits of  Augustus  and  Claudius ; inscr.,  AY  ; types,  one  or  two  lyres, 
Demeter  holding  ears  of  corn,  or  the  Emperor  holding  a lituus.  The 
coinage  of  denarii  was  even  continued  for  a few  years  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  League  by  Claudius,  under  the  Emperors  Domitian,  Nerva, 
and  Trajan.  These  issues  bear  Greek  translations  of  the  ordinary  Latin 
inscription  TR.  POT.  COS.  II,  1 1 1,  etc.,  viz.  AH  M.  EZ.  YflAT.  B.  or  T.,  etc. 
orYflATOY  TPITOY.  The  Imperial  coinage  of  Lycia  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  reign  of  Gordian  and  Tranquillina. 

Autonomous,  Federal,  and  Imperial  Coinage  of  the  Towns  of  Lycia. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  coinage  some  of  the  Lycian  towns  struck 
coins  without  the  letters  A — Y or  AYK I nN.  Of  this  class  those  which 
bear  Federal  types  are,  properly  speaking,  coins  of  the  League,  the  rest 
are  more  strictly  municipal  issues  : — 

Acalissus.  Imperial  of  Gordian.  Inscr.,  AK AAICCCUJN,  Horseman 
galloping  (Rev.  Num.,  1853,  90) ; Veiled  goddess  between  Dioskuri. 

Antiphellus,  on  the  coast  opposite  Megiste.  Federal  IE.  AYK  I nN — 
AN,  and  Imperial  of  Gordian,  ANTIOCAACITJTlN,  Tyche. 

Aperlae.  Federal  IE.  AYKinN — All,  and  Imperial  of  Gordian, 

ATT6PAACI TujN,  Altar. 

Apollonia.  Federal  IE.  AYKinN — AnO.  The  Imperial  coins  reading 
ATIOAA.QN  I ATnN  AY  (Num.  Chron.,  1861,  219)  and  AYK  in N belong  to 
Apollonia  Pisidiae.  See  Waddington’s  remarks,  Asic  Mineure , p.  141.  In 
this  case  the  epithet  AYKinN  merely  indicates  the  origin  of  the  Apollo- 
niates.  Cf.  CYNNAACnN  inNnN,  p.  569. 

Araxa  (?).  Federal  IE.  AYKinN — APA(?).  (Num.  Chron.,  1861,  220.) 

Arycanda.  Federal  IE.  AYKinN — APY.  Imperial — Gordian  and 

Tranquillina  APYKANACujN.  Tyche,  Herakles,  Horseman,  Naked 
Warrior,  Eagle  carrying  boar's  head,  etc.  (Rev.  Num.,  1853,  91)- 
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Balbura.  Autonomous  M of  Imperial  times.  Types  Eagle  and  fulmen, 
etc.,  and  Imperial  of  Caligula,  B AAB0YP6UJN,  Herakles  leaning  on  club. 

Bubon.  This  town  was  annexed  to  Lycia  by  Murena,  B.C.  84.  Federal 
M.  Inser.,  BOY.  (Mum.  Chron.,  x.  82). 


Cadyanda.  Autonomous  M of  late  times.  Inscr.,  KAAY.  Type— Hermes. 
(Mum.  Chron.,  x.  82.) 


Calynda.  Small  autonomous  M of  the  second  or  first  century  B.C. 
Inscr.,  KAAY  or  KAAYN,  Head  of  Artemis  rev.,  Stag,  Forepart  of  stag  or 
torch.  (Mum.  Chron.,  ix.  148  ; Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  3°7-) 


Candyba.  Imperial  M — Gordian  III.  Inscr.,  K ANAYBEujN.  Type — 
Tyche.  (Z.f  N.,  v.  PL  I.  9-) 

Choma.  Autonomous  IE  of  late  times.  Inscr.,  X — fl,  and  Imperial  of 
Gordian,  XuuMATeiTuuN,  Armed  horseman. 


Corydalla.  Imperial — Sev.  Alex.,  Gordian,  and  Tranquillina,  KOPY- 
AAAA6UUN,  Tyche,  Pallas,  Horseman. 

Cragus.  Federal  M and  M,  AYKIGN  KPAI",  AY— KP,  etc.  Also  in 
alliance  with  Myra,  AY — KP  — MY;  with  Telmessus,  AY — T€A  K P ; 

with  Tlos,  TA— KP,  AY— TAuj— KP,  AY— KP— TA,  etc.;  with  Trabala, 
TPA— KP  ; or  with  Xanthus,  KP— -AN.  Concerning  these  alliances  of 
pairs  of  towns,  see  above  (p.  57^)- 

Cyane.  Federal  M,  AY— KYA,  (Mum.  Chron.,  x.  83,)  and  Imperial  of 

Gordian,  KYAN6ITUJN,  Horseman. 

Cydna  ('?).  Federal  At  and  IE,  AYKinN — KY.  It  is  very  probable  that 
these  coins  are  of  Cyane. 


Gagae.  Federal  M,  AYKI.QN — TA.  Imperial — Tranquillina,  T AT A- 
TouN,  Nemesis  with  whip,  wheel,  and  griffin. 


Limyra.  Federal  At  and  AE,  AYKIHN — Al,  etc.,  and  Imperial  of 
Gordian  and  Tranquillina,  AIMYP6UJN.  Types — Zeus  Nikephoros; 
AIMYPOC,  a River-god;  AIMYP£uuN  PHTMA  or  XPHCMOC,  an  Ox 
drinking  from  a fountain,  which  issues  from  a rock,  or  Ox  and  Goat 
drinking  from  one  source.  This  oracular  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
H.  N.,  xxxi.  18.  (See  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  4.) 


Masicytus.  Federal  At  and  IE,  AYK IHN — M A or  M AZ,  etc.,  and  Imperial 
of  Augustus,  At  and  IE,  AYKIfiN — M A.  Type — Lyre,  or  two  lyres. 


Myra.  Federal  At  and  IE,  AYKIHN— MY,  AY — MYP A,  etc.,  and 
Imperial — Ant.  Pius  to  Gordian,  MYPCuuN,  MYP6UUN  MHTPOnOA€UJC, 
etc.  The  most  remarkable  type  on  the  coins  of  this  city  is  the  figure  of 
a veiled  Asiatic  goddess,  Artemis  Myrea  (?),  whose  effigy  is  sometimes 
seen  amid  the  branches  of  a tree,  on  either  side  of  which  stands  a man 
with  an  axe,  as  if  about  to  fell  it,  but  apparently  deterred  therefrom  by 
two  serpents  emerging  from  the  trunk  and  darting  towards  him  (Eig. 
319).  For  a similar  type,  see  Aphrodisias  Cariae  (p.  521).  The  subject 
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appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  story  of  Myrrha,  who  was 
transformed  into  a tree,  from  the  trunk  of  which,  when  it  was  split  by 
her  father  with  his  sword,  Adonis  was  born  (Hyginus,  Fab.,  58,  164,  251, 
371).  Federal  alliance  coins  between  Myra  and  Cragus.  Imperial 
alliance  coins  with  Patara  and  with  Side,  rTATAP6flN  M YP£f>N  0M0- 
NOIA,  MYP6.QN  ClAHTflN  OMONOIA,  with  types  referring  to  the 
cultus  of  the  several  towns. 


Olympus.  Federal  At,  OAYM,  etc.,  or  AYKIHN— OA,  and  Imperial  of 
Gordian  and  Tranquillina,  OAYMTTHNuuN,  Hephaestos  forging  shield 
of  Achilles  ; Female  figure  holding  wreath. 

Patara.  Federal  At  and  M,  AYKIflN — fl A.  Imperial — Gordian  and 
Tranquillina.  Inscr.,  T7ATAP6UJN.  Types — -Tyche,  and  especially  Apollo 
Patareus,  standing  between  the  omphalos,  on  which  is  perched  a crow, 
and  the  tripod  round  which  the  serpent  twines.  The  city  of  Patara  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  gave  responses  during 
the  six  winter  months  of  each  year  (Herod.,  i.  182). 

Alliance  coins  with  Myra  (see  above). 

Phaselis,  a prosperous  maritime  town  of  Lycia  on  the  Pamphylian 
gulf,  was  not  a member  of  the  earlier  Lycian  League,  but  formed  a 
separate  and  independent  state.  Hence  its  coinage  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  other  Lycian  money,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Lycian  characters 
were  used  there,  for  the  coin-legends  are  always  in  Greek.  The  types 
are  appropriate  to  a maritime  city  of  the  importance  of  Phaselis,  and 
confirm  the  belief  of  the  ancients  that  swift  galleys  called  (pamiXoL  took 
their  name  from  this  town. 


Circ.  B.  c.  500-400. 


Prow  of  galley,  fashioned  like  the 
forepart  of  a boar. 

Id.  (Hunter,  PI.  XLIII.  9,  10.) 

O [=0]  kneeling  bearded  figure,  with 
his  arm  round  the  body  of  a kneel- 
ing man-headed  bull. 

Lyre,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
like  mice 1 ; the  whole  in  linear  and 
dotted  square. 


Irregular  incuse  square 

(Hunter,  PL  XLIII.  8.) 

At  Persic  Stater  168-2  grs. 
<t>  A 2 Stern  of  galley.  At  Stater  1 7 1 grs. 
Prow  of  galley  in  incuse  square,  beneath, 
dolphin  . . At  Stater  171-8  grs. 

Id At  Stater  173-2  grs. 


1 This  coin  was  attributed  by  De  Witte  (Rev.  Num.  1858,  p.  28)  to  Hamaxitus  in  the 
Troad,  in  my  opinion  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  mouse,  like  the  locust  and  the  lizard,  is 
a symbol  of  Apollo  as  the  averter  of  plagues  of  these  creatures,  'AttoWojv  Zfuvdtvt,  Tlapvimcs, 
and  XavpoKr6vos  (Paus.,  i.  24.  8). 
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As  the  weight  of  the  following  coin  is  unusual  in  Lycia,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  attribution  here  suggested  is  the  true  one. 


(D  Triskelis.  (Cabinet  of  Dr.  Weber.) 


Incuse  square  divided  by  broad  bands 
into  seven  triangular  compartments. 
At  Phoenician  stater  i io'6  grs. 


Circ.  b.  C.  400—330. 


Prow  of  galley. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XLIII.  1 1 .) 
Prow  of  galley. 


cJ>A£H  Stern  of  galley  and  magistrate’s 
name.  At  Stater  153-7  grs. 
„ Stern  of  galley  . . . IE  -6  5 


Circ.  b.  c.  330-250. 


Regal  tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types,  with  letters  in  field  <t> — A, 
each  surmounted  by  a star.  (Muller,  No.  1276.) 


Circ.  b.  c.  250-190. 


After  Alexander’s  time  Phaselis,  with  the  rest  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
became  dependent  upon  Egypt,  and  it  is  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  or 
IV.  that  the  following  later  Phaselian  issues  must  be  attributed. 


Prow,  surmounted  by  head  of  Helios, 
or  by  jugate  busts  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
and  Arsinoe  (?). 

(Imhoof,  Choix,  PI.  IV.  153.) 


<t>  AXH  Stern  of  galley  and  magistrate’s 

name,  aamapaYos,  eyioi,  ni- 
KANHP,  TIMnN 

At  Stater  152  grs. 


After  circ.  b.  c.  190. 

Phaselis,  like  most  other  Asiatic  towns,  appears,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  to  have  begun  a new  coinage  of  silver  staters 
and  drachms,  retaining,  however,  the  old  standard  of  weight. 


Head  of  Apollo,  r.,  laureate. 

Id. 

Owl,  or  sometimes  eagle  on  prow. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XLIII.  12.) 

Prow,  crowned  by  Nike. 


0 Pallas  wielding  fulmen  and  aegis, 
standing  on  prow.  Magistrate, 
TPEBHMIZ  . At  Stater  156  grs. 

Stern  of  galley.  Magistrate,  MNAZI 
At  Stater  167  grs. 

0 Pallas,  as  on  Stater.  Magistrate, 
OEOXPHSTOI,  APXinriOZ,  or 
KAEUJN  YMOC.  At  Dr.  87-83  grs. 

0 Pallas,  as  above,  with  letters  A,  B,  €, 
etc.  in  field AH  -75 


After  b.  c.  168. 

Whether  Phaselis  was  ever  a member  of  the  second  Lycian  League,  or 
whether  it  retained  its  ancient  independence,  can  hardly  be  determined 
from  the  coins,  which,  to  all  appearance,  are  autonomous ; for  although 
the  smaller  denominations  in  silver  bear  federal  types,  the  legend  AY  or 
AYKIflN  does  not  occur  upon  them.  Thus  the  statement  of  Strabo  (667) 
that  Phaselis  took  no  part  in  the  League  is  not  contradicted  by  numis- 
matic evidence. 
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Head  of  Apollo,  1.,  laureate. 

(Waddington,  Rev.  Hum.,  1853.) 


Id. 


0A  Pallas  standing,  holding  Nike,  and 
resting  on  spear,  magistrate,  AP- 

KEZIAAOZ 

At  Attic  tetradr.  252  grs. 
0 A Z H A I Lyre,  in  shallow  incuse  square 

At  39-6  grs. 


Imperial — Gordian,  0ACHA6ITUJN,  Tyche,  Pallas,  Galley,  Archaic 
simulacrum  of  veiled  goddess,  Aphrodite  (?),  with  two  winged  Erotes 
flying  in  the  air,  and  at  her  feet  a small  figure  beside  an  altar. 


Phellus.  Federal  1 E,  AYKIflN — 0E,  and  Imperial  of  Gordian.  Inscr., 
A 0€AA6ITUjN,  Female  figure  holding  flower.  Waddington  ( As . Min., 
p.  12a). 

Pinara.  Autonomous  At  of  Federal  types,  Inscr.,  TT I ; and  small  M, 
obv.  Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  niNAPEHN,  Bucranium.  This  town  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (665)  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  League. 

Podalia.  Federal  M,  AY — 110 A and  Imperial  of  Gordian  and  Tranquil- 
lina,  rTOA  AAIUJTUJN,  Apollo  standing  with  his  lyre  resting  on  a column; 
Warrior  standing. 

Rhodiapolis.  Federal  At  and  M and  Imperial  of  Tranquillina,  POAIA- 
TTOA€ITUUN,  Nemesis  with  griffin  and  wheel. 

Telmessus.  Of  the  following  coins  the  first  was  attributed  by  Sestini 
to  Telmessus  in  Caria  (see  above,  p.  S32)-  The  second  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  Lycian  in  fabric. 

Circ.  b.c.  190-168. 

Head  of  Helios,  radiate,  facing.  I TEAMH[ ZZEflM]  Apollo,  seatedo  n 

omphalos,  holding  arrow  and  how  A3  -6 
Head  of  Hermes.  TEA  Fly A1  -4 


After  b.c.  167. 

Federal  At  and  M in  alliance  with  Cragus.  Inscr.,  AY — TEA — KP, 

AYKIHN— KP— TEA,  and  TEA-  KP. 

Tlos.  Federal  At  of  the  earlier  and  At  and  AS  of  the  later  League. 
Inscr.,  AYKILtN — TA,  AY— TA,  or  TA  only,  also  in  alliance  with  Cragus, 
TA— KP,  AY— TAUJ--KP,  etc.,  and  Imperial  of  Gordian,  TAUJEOJN, 
Horseman,  Warrior,  Nike,  Tyche. 

Trabala.  Federal  At,  but  only  in  alliance  with  Cragus,  TP  A— KP. 

Trebenna.  Federal  M,  AYKIHN— TP,  and  Imperial  of  Gordian  and 
Tranquillina,  TP€lB€NN  ATuuN,  Zeus  seated,  Dionysos  standing,  Pallas. 
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Tymena.  Federal  M,  AY — TY  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  329). 

Xanthus.  Federal  At  of  the  earlier  League  under  its  old  name  Arina 
(see  above,  p.  573),  and  At  and  M of  the  later  League,  AY — ZA,  AYKinN 
— ZA  and  ZANOinN.  Also  in  alliance  with  Cragus,  AY — KP — Z AN. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  few  numismatic  monuments  should  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  such  an  important  Lycian  city  as  Xanthus. 

As  the  coinage  of  Lycia  is  almost  entirely  either  Federal  or  Imperial, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  append  a chronological  table  of  the  issues  of  the 
several  cities.  The  money  of  Phaselis  alone  stands  apart,  and  offers  a 
series  almost  uninterrupted  from  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  down  to  Roman 
times. 


PAMPHYLIA. 


In  the  following  pages  I include  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia  only 
the  strip  of  low-lying  coast-land,  some  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
between  Mount  Solyma,  the  Lycian  boundary,  on  the  west,  and  Cora- 
cesium  on  the  east.  The  mountainous  country  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Taurus,  much  of  which  was  included  in  Byzantine  Pamphylia,  I have 
preferred  to  call  Pisidia. 

Aspendus,  on  the  river  Eurymedon,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea, 
was  a populous  and  wealthy  city.  It  began  to  coin  silver  on  the  Persic 
standard  early  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 


Circ.  b.c.  500-400. 


\ 


Fig.  320. 


Naked  warrior,  armed  with  round 
shield  and  sword. 

(Hunter,  PI.  VII.  15.  16.  18.) 

Warrior,  with  shield  and  spear.  (Fig. 
320.) 

Horseman  armed  with  spear. 


E,  E£,  E£T,  or  E£TFE  Incuse  square, 
Triskelis  of  three  human  legs,  in 

field,  usually  a symbol 

At  Staters  170  grs. 
ESP  Incuse  square,  Triskelis,  with 

lion  running  beside  it 

At  Staters  170  grs. 
E£T,  etc.  Running  boar.  At  Dr.  84  grs. 
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Circ.  b.c.  400-300,  and  later. 


Two  wrestlers  engaged ; on  the  later 
specimens,  magistrates’  letters  be- 
tween them.  (Bi’andis,  p.  494.) 


ECTFEAIIVS  Incuse  square,  Slinger; 
in  field,  Triskelis,  also,  rarely,  letters 
At  Staters  170  grs. 


Aspendus  was  originally  an  Argive  colony,  and  Brandis  has  hazarded 
the  conjecture  that  its  coin-type,  the  Slinger,  was  chosen  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  word  to  the  name  of  the  town.  The  other 

type,  the  two  Wrestlers,  refers,  perhaps,  to  some  ancient  local  myth,  and 
a curious  variety  of  the  stater  with  the  words  EAVTA  MENETV£  (Mion., 
PI.  XXXV.  169)  beneath  the  type,  gives  us,  perhaps,  the  traditional 
names  of  the  two  wrestlers,  Mereros  ( = the  Steady)  and  ’E \v\jms  ( = the 
Wriggler)  (Bergk,  Zeit.  f.Num.,  xi.  337).  KirchhofF’s  suggestion  that  the 
inscription  is  equivalent  to  Mereros  e(y)\v\j/a,  an  engraver’s  signature,  is 
contested  by  Bergk  (/.  c.). 

Concerning  the  Pamphylian  legends  on  these  and  similar  coins,  see 
Friedlander  (Z.  f.  N.,  iv.  29 7),  Imhoof  (Z.  f.  K,  v.  133),  and  Bergk  (/.  c.). 
The  form  E£TFEAIIV£  corresponds  with  the  Greek  AZTTENAIOS.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Greek  element  in  the  population  of  the  town 
gradually  decreased  down  to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The 
astonishing  abundance  of  the  silver  money  of  Aspendus  is  a proof  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  town. 


The  bronze  coins  of  Aspendus  appear  to  be  as  a rule  later  in  date  than 
the  silver.  The  predominant  types  are— 

After  circ.  b.c.  300. 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Forepart  of  horse. 


Id. 


Slinger  ; in  field,  two  letters  . JE  -6  5 
Sling,  between  two  letters  . JE  •’j 

AcneNAinN.  id.  . . . m -65 


It  is  not  improbable  that  the  silver  coins  of  the  above  series  continued 
to  be  struck  down  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  B.c.  190,  although  the 
mass  of  the  specimens  which  have  reached  us  belong  to  the  fourth  century. 


After  b.c.  190. 


After  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  Pamphylia  was  added  to  the  dominions 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  under  whose  mild  rule  Aspendus  appears  to 
have  been  practically  autonomous,  for  it  was  probably  about  the  year 
B.c.  189  that  it  began  to  issue  a series  of  dated  Alexandrine  tetradrachms, 
ranging  from  year  A to  KO  ( 1 to  29)  and  with  the  letters  A I before  the 


ASPEND  US—ETENNA. 
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seated  Zeus  on  the  reverse  (Muller,  Nos.  1196-1221).  Symbol , on  some 
specimens,  a sling.  These  are  the  last  silver  coins  known  to  have  been 
struck  at  Aspendus.  Many  of  them  bear  countermarks  of  which  the 
Seleucid  (?)  anchor  and  the  tripod  are  the  most  frequent. 

On  the  death  of  Attalus  III.,  B.  c.  133,  Pamphylia  devolved,  according 
to  his  bequest,  with  the  rest  of  his- kingdom,  upon  the  Roman  people. 

The  Imperial  coinage  of  Aspendus  ranges  from  Augustus  to  Saloninus. 
Inscr.,  ACfTCNAinN.  Types — River  Eurymedon ; Herakles  standing 
before  a figure  (Eurystheus  ?)  seated  on  a rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
dead  body  of  a bull,  behind  the  seated  figure  stands  a naked  man  armed 
with  a spear,  and  in  the  background  is  a lion  on  rocks  ; Wreath,  to 
which  eight  portrait-heads  are  attached,  OGMIAOC  TO.  B or  TO.  E. 
Concerning  the  games  called  Qeyubes,  celebrated  in  various  Pamphylian 
and  Cilician  cities,  see  H.  de  Longperier  (Rev.  Num.,  1869,  p.  31).  The 
word  6i\us  here  signifies  a contest  in  which  the  prize  consisted  of  a sum 
of  money,  Oifxa,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Themis,  the  goddess  of  Law 
and  Order.  Other  remarkable  types  are  Isis  Pharia  ; Hekate  ; Nemesis  ; 
Two  simulacra  of  a goddess  resembling  the  Pergaean  Artemis  standing 
side  by  side  in  a temple ; a female  figure  apparently  crowning  a trophy. 


Attalia,  founded  and  named  after  himself  by  Attalus  II.,  king  of 
Pergamum.  Autonomous  bronze  from  the  second  century  to  Imperial  times, 
and  Imperial — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Inscr.  and  Types — ATT  A AGON,  also 
sometimes  0IK0YM6NIK0C  or  l€POC  0AYMT7I0C  OIKOYMGNIKOC, 
Agonistic  table  and  urn,  in  allusion  to  the  Oecumenical  and  Olympian 
festivals  ; Head  of  Pallas ; Winged  Nemesis  holding  wheel,  with  griffin 
beside  her  ; Poseidon  ; Artemis  ; Nike,  etc. 

Alliance  coins  with  Side.  (See  also  Attalia  in  Lydia,  p.  548.) 


Cretopolis  (?).  The  autonomous  coins  attributed  to  this  town  by 
Borrell  are  given  by  Waddington  and  Imhoof  to  Cremna  Pisidiae  (p.  590). 
See  also  Creteia-Flaviopolis  Bithyniae  (p.  440). 


Etenna.  This  town  appears  to  have  struck  drachms  of  Attic  weight  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 


Two  athletes  contending. 

• ( Zeit.f.  Num.,  vi.  76.) 


Sepia,  in  incuse  square.  At  Dr.  62  grs. 


Babylonic  or  Persic  Standard.  Circ.  b.c.  300,  or  later. 


. Two  wrestlers.  (Z.f  N.,  vi.  PI.  III.) 

Beardless  head,  facing. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  F.  18.) 


ETENNEflN  Man  wearing  short 
chiton,  armed  with  harpa.  Symbol — 
Triskelis . . . At  Stater  156  grs. 

Harpa,  or  crooked  knife  . At  11  grs. 
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PAMPHYL1A . 


Imperial  Times. 

Autonomous  hronze  and  Imperial — Faustina  the  Younger  to  Salonina. 
Inscr. , eT£NN€flN.  Prevailing  types — A female  figure  carrying  a ser- 
pent ; a harpa,  or  crooked  knife  ; two  combatants,  each  armed  with  a 
harpa  (Six,  Zeit.f.  Num .,  vi.  p.  79  sq.). 


Magydus,  a coast  town  a few  miles  east  of  Attalia.  Autonomous 
bronze  of  Roman  times  and  Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Types — 
Pallas  standing,  Tyche,  River-god  Catarrhactes,  etc.  In  field  sometimes 
numerals  ranging  from  l£  (15)  under  Trajan  to  M A (41)  under  Gallienus, 
referring,  perhaps,  to  celebrations  of  festivals  at  various  periods. 


Olbia  (?).  To  this  town,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  M.  Six 
(Zeit.  f.  Num.,  vi.  82)  would  attribute  the  following  archaic  silver  staters, 
dating  from  quite  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 


Winged  Hermes  on  one  knee,  holding 
caduceus. 

Id. 


1 Mil  — MIC  Incuse  square,  lion 
standing  with  head  reverted  ; above, 

caduceus At  180  grs. 

19 — A[0]  1 Similar  . . At  178  grs. 


As  the  first  of  the  above  inscriptions  is  unexplained,  and  the  second 
is  doubtful,  the  attribution  can  only  be  provisionally  accepted. 


Perga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Oestrus,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  in  late  times  the  chief  city  of  Pamphylia.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Pergaea,  an  Asiatic  goddess,  bearing  a close 
resemblance  to  the  Artemis  of  Ephesus. 


Babylonic  or  Persic  Standard.  Give.  b.c.  500-400. 


Sphinx  seated,  with  forepaw  raised. 


Crab,  in  dotted  square,  all  in  incuse 
square -At  143  grs. 


If  the  above  described  coin  be  correctly  attributed,  it  is  by  far  the 
earliest  coin  of  Perga.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  other  coins  of  this  city 
until  after  B.C.  190,  when,  under  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  it  was  allowed, 
like  most  other  towns,  to  issue  tetradrachms  and  drachms  in  its  own 
name. 


Attic  Standard.  After  circ.  b.  c.  190. 


MA  G YD  U S — SIDE. 
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Head  of  tlie  Greek  Artemis,  laureate, 
with  quiver  at  her  shoulder.  (Fig. 

321.) 


Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Id. 

Asiatic  effigy  of  Artemis,  in  temple.  . 
Sphinx,  seated. 


APTEMIAOE  nEPTAiAZ  Artemis 
Pergaea  standing,  clad  in  short  chiton, 
holding  wreath,  and  resting  on 
sceptre  ; at  her  feet,  a doe,  looking  up 
to  her  : in  field  symbols,  sphinx,  stag, 
etc.  At  Attic  tetradr.  264-250  grs. 

APTEMIAOS  riEPT Al  AZ  Id.  . . 

Ht  Dr.  60  grs. 

„ » Dr.  3°  grs. 

„ Artemis 

standing IE  -7 

nEPTAinN  Sphinx  seated.  . M -6 

APTEMI AOS  riEPT Al AS  Quiver  . 

IE  -7 

NAAN  A f AS  nPEI  I AS  Artemis  stand- 
ing   2E  • 7 


The  Pamphylian  inscription  on  the  last  described  coin  is  by  some 
thought  to  stand  for  the  local  name  of  the  goddess  S avdpas  TIpedas 
( = ‘'Aprep.Ls  Ilepcr la)  (Bergk.,  Zeit.  f.  Num.,  xi.  334).  Others  with  Prof.  W. 
M.  Ramsay  ( Journ . Hell.  Stud.,  i.  246)  consider  the  initial  NA  in  Pamphylian 
as  akin  to  the  digamma,  and  look  upon  the  word  NAAN  A ‘p  A as  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  Fdvaaaa,  and  as  an  epithet  rather  than  a name  of  Artemis ; 
nPEIIAS  being  the  Pamphylian  form  of  nEPTAIAS.  The  inscription 
would  then  be  rendered  ‘ Reginae  Pergensis.’ 

Imperial  silver  medallions  of  Nerva  of  the  cistophoric  class,  with  Latin 
inscr.  DIANA  PERGEN SI  S,  and  of  Trajan,  with  the  figure  of  the  Pergaean 
Artemis.  Imperial,  bronze — Augustus  to  Tacitus.  Inscr.,  APT6M I AOC 
TT€Pr  Al  AC,  TTCPr,  ITCPr AlflN,  etc.,  sometimes  with  addition  of  ACYAOC, 
ACYAOY,  or  ACYAIA;  NCHKOPHN;  MHTPOTIOACnC  THC  TTAMOY- 
Al  AC  ; also  ICPOC  ; TTY9IA;  AYT0YCT6IA;  in  reference  to  Games. 
Predominant  types — Cultus-idol  in  the  form  of  a richly  adorned  conical 
stone  in  a temple  ; . Greek  Artemis  hunting  or  holding  torches ; Hephaestos 
forging  shield  of  Achilles  ; River-god  (Cestrus),  and  many  others. 

Alliance  coins  with  Apollonia  Mordiaeum  (p.  589),  with  Side,  and  with 
Delphi,  neprAIGN  ACAcDI HN  OMONOIA  — flYOIA  (Waddington,  Rev. 
Num.,  1853,  p.  32). 


Ptolemais  (?).  Autonomous  bronze  circ.  b.  c.  300  or  later. 


Head  of  Apollo.  ( Z.f Num.,  vi.  239.) 


riTOAEMAIEflN  Amphora  and  raven 
or  amphora  alone  . . . JE  -8—  3 


. This  attribution  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  I am  still  less 
inclined  to  accept  Von  Sallet’s  conjecture  that  Ptolemais  was  a name 
temporarily  borne  by  Ceramus  in  Caria  (Z.f.  N.,  vi.  265). 


Side  was  a rich  and  flourishing  seaport  a few  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
ol  the  river  Melas.  Its  coin-type,  playing  upon  the  name  of  the  town,  is 
the  iruit  of  the  pomegranate,  called  in  Greek  c nby. 
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Persic  Stamlard.  Give.  b.c.  500-400. 


Pomegranate. 

(Cf.  Hunter,  PI.  XLTX.  6.) 
Pomegranate.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XLIX.  g.) 

Pomegranate.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XLIX.  4.) 

Pomegranate  resting  on  dolphin. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XLIX.  3.) 


Incuse  square,  dolphin,  beneath  which, 
human  eye  . . At  Stater  1 70  grs. 

Incuse  square,  two  dolphins  and  leaf  . 

At  Stater 

Incuse  square,  male  head,  laureate 

At  Stater 

Incuse  square,  head  of  Pallas.  At  Stater 


Also  smaller  divisions  with  analogous  types. 

Although  Side  was  a Greek  colony  from  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  the  Asiatic 
elements  in  the  population  gradually  overwhelmed  the  Hellenic,  and  in 
Alexander's  time,  according  to  Arrian  (i.  26),  the  Greek  language  was  no 
longer  spoken  at  Side.  This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  follow- 
ing series  of  coins  on  which  the  Greek  legend  £1 AHTIKON  is  replaced  by 
inscriptions  in  characters  resembling  the  Aramaic,  which  have  given  rise 
to  various  hypotheses.  De  Luynes  (Num.  des  Satrapies,  p.  22)  would  read 
in  them  the  names  of  the  Persian  Satraps,  Dernes  and  Syennesis ; but 
M.  Waddington,  with  greater  caution,  says,  ‘ Je  ne  crois  pas  que  personne 
ait  encore  trouve  le  secret  des  ces  singulieres  legendes’  (Rev.  Num.,  1861, 
13)  ; cf.  Arrian,  l.c.,  ryv  p.ev  'EAAa5a  yAGxrcrav  e^eXadovro,  evdvs  Se  fiapfiapov 
(f)U>vr]v  ieaav,  ovbe  r&v  TTpoa^dpcav  fiap[3apa)i>,  aAAa  ibiav  crtpSiv  ovttco  irpocrOev 
ovaav  ri]V  <pa>vij v. 


Persic  Standard.  Circ.  b.  c.  400-300. 


Pallas  standing,  resting  on  shield,  and 
holding  Nike;  symbol,  pomegranate. 

(Imhoof.  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  F.  17.) 
Id. 

Pallas  standing,  as  above,  but  holding 
owl.  In  field,  sometimes  Aramaic  (?) 
letters. 

Herakles  standing,  holding  club  and 
bow,  before  him,  crux  ansata. 


CIAJHTIKON  Apollo  standing,  rest- 
ing on  long  branch  of  laurel,  and 
sacrificing  at  altar.  At  Stater  149  grs. 

Aramaic  (?)  inscr.  Apollo,  as  above,  but 
raven  at  his  feet.  At  Stater  167  grs. 

Incuse  square,  Aramaic  (?)  inscr.  Apollo 
standing  before  altar,  holding  branch 
and  bow;  at  his  feet,  raven.  At  Stater. 

Uncert.  inscr.  Apollo  sacrificing  (De 
Luynes,  Satrap.,  PI.  I.  10).  At  Stater 


The  coins  of  this  series  are  frequently  countermarked  with  an  Ox. 

To  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  may  he  attributed  the 
Alexandrine  gold  stater  described  by  Muller,  No.  1248,  with  the  pome- 
granate as  an  adjunct  symbol. 


Attic  Standard.  Circ.  b.c.  190-36. 

After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Side,  like  Aspendus,  retained  practical 
autonomy,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  places  of  mintage  on  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ; but,  while  Aspendus  reverted  to  the  types  of  the 
Alexandrine  tetradrachm,  Side  seems  to  have  taken  the  Alexandrine  gold 
stater  as  the  model  of  her  new  silver  coins.  The  types  of  the  tetradrachms 
of  Side  are,  however,  rather  suggested  by  than  copied  from  the  Alexan- 
drine gold  coin. 


SIDE — SILL  YUM. 
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Head  of  Pallas,  in  crested  Corinthian  Nike  holding  wreath ; symbol — pome- 
helmet.  (Pellerin,  PI.  LXXI.  20.)  granate.  In  field,  Magistrates’  names, 

A0,  AP,  A<t>,  AE,  AEI,  Al,  AIOA, 
XT,  CT,  KAEYX,  XPY,  etc.  . . . 

At  Attic  tetradr.  264-240  grs. 

At  „ dr.  60  grs. 

Many  of  these  tetradrachms  are  countermarked  with  a bow  and  bow- 
case  crossed,  accompanied  by  the  names,  for  the  most  part,  of  cistophoric 
mints,  AAPA,  AI1A,  fiA,  IdEPT,  ZAP,  XTPA,  TPA  (Adramyteum,  Apameia, 
Parium  (?),  Pergamum,  Sardes,  Stratoniceia  (? ),  and  Tralles),  etc.,  showing 
that  under  the  Roman  rule  they  were  tariffed  as  equivalent  to  the  cis- 
tophorus  (Mommsen,  Ilist.  Mon.  Rom.,  i.  99).  Other  countermarks  are 
also  found,  among  which  the  Anchor  (perhaps  a Seleucid  symbol)  is  the 
most  frequent. 

This  coinage  probably  lasted  down  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.  c.,  and  its  astonishing  abundance  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  Side 
was  the  great  mart  in  which  the  Cilician  pirates  wei’e  in  the  habit  of 
disposing  of  their  booty.  • 


Head  of  Pallas. 
Id. 


XIAHTIlN  Nike  carrying  wreath  and 
palm;  symbol — Pomegranate.  Al  -7 
XIAHTHN  Pomegranate  . . Al  -5 


Giro.  b.  c.  36-25. 

In  B.  C.  36  Pamphylia,  with  Galatia  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
regions,  was  formed  into  a separate  state  under  king  Amyntas,  who 
continued  the  coinage  of  Attic  tetradrachms  at  Side,  adding  the  inscr.  on 
the  reverse , BAXIAEUX  AMYNTOY.  (See  below  under  Galatia;  Hum. 
Cliron.,  viii.  69-96  ; and  B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LX.  7.) 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Aurelian.  Inscr.,  Cl AHTflN  or  CIAHC  N6HK0- 
POY,  occasionally  with  epithets  AAMT7P0TATHC,  €N  AOZOY,  AHPCA  (see 
p.  598);  also  NAYAPXIC,  combined  with  the  type  of  a galley  in  a port : 
fTPHTA  TTAM<J>YAnN  ; TTICTHC  OIAHC  CYMMAXOY  PHM AIUN  MYC- 
TIAOC  CIAHC,  etc.  Games—  I6P0C,  TTYOIOC,  MYCTIKOC,  OAYMTTI A 
01 KOYM €N.,  or  0 1 K OYM CN I K OC.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  types 
are  the  Tyche  of  the  city  seated  with  the  River-god  Melas  at  her  feet,  or 
with  a prow  of  a galley  on  her  arm,  etc.  Veiled  female  bust  with  inscr. 
CIAH  MYCTIC  NCHKOPOC,  representing  the  town  of  Side  as  devoted  to 
or  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries. 

Al  fiance  coins  with  Attalia,  Delphi,  Myra,  and  Perga.  For  other  coins 
of  Side,  see  Imhoof  (Zeit.  f Num.,  329),  and  Friedlander  ( Zeit.f '.  Hum.,  x.  3). 


Sillyum,  a few  miles  inland  between  Aspendus  and  Perga. 


After  circ.  b.c.  300. 


Bearded  helmeted  head. 
Head  of  Apollo. 

Id. 


XEAY  V\  | YX  Naked  figure, standing M -7 
,,  Zeus  aetophoros  seated 

Al  -7 

,,  Fulmen  . . . . Al  -5 


Concerning  the  Pamphylian  inscription  on  the  above  coins,  see 
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PISIDIA. 


Friedlander,  Zeit.  f.  Num iv.  298  ; Ramsay,  Journ.  Hell.  Stud.,  i.  p.  242, 
and  Bergk,  Zcit.f.  Num.,  xi.  334.  According  to  Ramsay,  the  character 
V\  had  probably  the  sound  of  our  W,  and  he  would  render  the  legend 
Seluwios.  Bergk,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  it  as  a sibilant,  and  supposes 
the  Pamphylian  name  of  the  town  to  have  been  'Zikvcrov,  and  the  ethnic, 
2eAwios.  Somewhat  later  the  Pamphylian  legend  is  replaced  by  the 
Greek  form  Cl  AAY€flN. 


After  b.c.  190. 

Alexandrine  tetradrachms  as  at  Aspendus,  but  with  ZIA  before  the 
seated  Zeus  (Muller,  1222-1248). 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  CIAAYGHN  or  CIAAYCHN  CCB. 
Select  types — Men  on  horseback;  Aphrodite  standing  half  naked,  arranging 
her  hair,  at  her  feet  dolphin.  (Imhoof,  Choix,  PI.  V.  163.)  Tyche  of 
city  seated  on  rock,  with  river  Oestrus  at  her  feet ; Dionysos  standing, 
etc.  Legend,  <t>l AHC  CYMMAXOY  PHMAinN  CIAAY6HN. 


Chronological  Table  oe  the  Coinage  of  Pamphylia. 


Before  480 

J80-400 

400-300 

300-190 

After  190 

Imp.  times 

Aspendus 

At 

At 

At 

.ZE 

iE  Reg. 

M 

Attalia 

... 

M 

AEi 

Etenna 

Al(?) 

At 

M 

At 

Magydus 

• » . 

• • • 

& 

A 

Olbia  (?) 

M 

... 

Perga 

... 

At(?) 

... 

At  iE 

A 

Ptolemais  (?) 

A 

... 

Side 

At 

At 

At 

... 

At  AZ 

A 

Sillyum 

... 

■2jR.  Reg. 

A 

PISIDIA. 

The  district  of  Pisidia  included  all  the  mountainous  country  to  the 
north  of  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  on  the 
north  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  east  by  Lycaonia  and  Isauria.  Pisidia 
was  not  civilised  in  early  times  as  it  possessed  no  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  and  the  only  town  in  the  district  which  struck  money 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  Selge. 

Pisidia,  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  de- 
volved upon  the  Roman  people  in  b.  c.  133.  In  the  following  century  it 
was  bestowed  by  M.  Antonius  upon  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia.  There 
are  no  coins  of  Pisidia  in  genere. 

Adada  (Num.  Citron.,  x.  92 ; Millingen,  Anc.  Coins,  75).  Autonomous 
bronze  of  the  first  century  B.  0. 
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Head  of  Zeus.  A A AAE  Nike  crowning  trophy.  M -85 

AAAA€  AYTONO  Female  head,  tur-  Horse M -6 

reted. 

Imperial — Antoninus  Pius  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  AAAAE.QN.  Types 
Head  of  Serapis  or  Serapis  enthroned  ; Serpent  coiled  round  Omphalos ; 
the  Dioskuri  standing,  etc.  Mionnet  ( [Suppl.,  vii.  87)  describes  a coin 
bearing  the  name  of  a magistrate  with  title  Archon.  If  this  is  really 
a coin  of  Adada,  the  city  perhaps  lay  just  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Province  of  Asia  (see  p.  547)- 

Amblada.  Late  autonomous  bronze,  and  Imperial — Commodus  to 
Philip  Jim.  Inscr.,  AMAAAenN  (Waddington,  Melanges,  p.  33),  AMBAA- 
AenN,  and  AMBAAAenN  AAK6AAI MONinN.  Types  — Herakles, 
Kybele,  Nemesis. 

Andeda  (Hum.  Chron.,  ii.  1).  Imperial — M.  Aurelius  to  Trajan  Decius. 
Inscr.,  ANAHAenN.  Types  chiefly  referring  to  the  cultus  of  the  Artemis 
of  Perga,  sometimes  with  legend  APT6MI  A.  ri€Pr A. 

Antiochia  ( Yalowatch ).  Although  this  city  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  III.  no  coins  appear  to  have  been  struck  there  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  it  received  a Roman  colony. 

Colonial  bronze,  Augustus  to  Claudius  II.  Gothicus,  with  Latin  inscr., 
COL.  CAES.  ANTIOCH,  etc.  (Colonia  Caesareia  Antiochia),  and  in  field 
frequently  S— R (Senatus  Romanus).  The  types  are  numerous.  Among 
them  are  many  which  refer  to  the  cultus  of  the  Moon-god  M?)r  ’Ao-K^ros 
(Strab.,  557,577,  where  the  codices  give  the  erroneous  readings  ’Ao-kcuos  and 
’ApKcuos),  who  possessed  a famous  sanctuary  in  the  territory  of  Antioch, 
attached  to  which  was  a college  of  Priests  and  a large  body  of  slaves. 
The  god  is  usually  represented  standing,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  and 
with  the  crescent  moon  behind  his  shoulders.  He  holds  in  his  right  hand 
a sceptre,  and  in  his  left  a figure  of  Nike,  and  rests  one  foot  upon  a 
bucranium  or  bull’s  head  ; beside  him  stands  a cock.  Other  types  repre- 
sent a River-god,  with  the  inscr.  ANTHIOS. 

Apollonia-Mordiaeum,  (the  modern  Olouborlou),  between  Apameia 
Cibotus  and  Antioch.  The  original  name  of  the  town,  Mordiaeum,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  changed  to  Apollonia  by  Alexander,  who  once 
wintered  there.  Hence  in  Imperial  times  bronze  coins  were  struck  there  with 
the  head  of  Alexander  and  with  the  inscription  AACZA.,  KTIC.  ATTOA- 
AHNIATHN,  rev.  ITlTTOiPOPAC,  Recumbent  River-god,  or  ATTOAAnNlA- 
THN  KAI  AYKIHN  OMONOI  A,  Two  female  figures  face  to  face.  On  the 
site  of  Apameia  several  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  which  the  people 
of  Apollonia  style  themselves  ’ATroXAcoiucmoy  Avklmv  ®paKu>v  Ko\a>vuv 
(Wadd.,  As.  Min.,  p.  139),  from  which  we  gather  that  the  Apolloniates 
were  a colony  of  Lycians  sprung  originally  from  Thrace.  This  explains 
the  addition  of  AYKIHN,  or  OPAKHN  or  AY.  OP.  KO.,  etc.,  on  various 
Imperial  coins  of  the  town,  Ant.  Pius  to  Gallienus.  For  types,  see  Wad- 
dington, l.  c .,  and  his  remarks  on  the  method  of  distinguishing  the  coins 
of  the  various  cities  called  Apollonia  given  above  (p.  531). 

Alliance  coins  with  Perga. 

Ariassus.  Imperial  bronze,  without  or  with  portraits  of  emperors — 
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Trajan  to  Valerian,  API ACCCHN.  Types — referring  to  the  cultus  of 
Pallas,  Dionysos,  Hermes,  Herakles,  Asklepios,  etc. 

Baris,  south-west  of  Cremna,  antonomous  of  Imperial  times  (Num. 
Chron .,  x.  93)  and  Imperial  bronze,  without  or  with  the  Emperors’  names— 
Hadrian  to  Treb.  Gallus.  Inscr.,  BAPHNDN.  Types— Zeus  Laodikeus 
seated  or  standing;  Hermes  seated;  Dionysos  standing;  Artemis  with 
Stag;  Naked  running  divinity  with  two  heads  and  four  arms  holding 
sword,  torch,  and  bow. 

Cerae,  see  Cremna. 

Codrula  (Wadd.,  Mel.,  i.  33).  Imperial — M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus. 
Inscr.,  K 0 AP0YA6.QN,  Tyche  or  Dionysos  standing. 

Colbasa,  between  Lysinia  and  Sagalassus.  Imperial-  Sev.  Alex.  Inscr., 
KOAB ACC6.Q.N.  Types — Warrior  standing.  ( Berl . Bldlt.,  ii.  184.) 

Comama,  a colony  founded  by  Augustus.  The  site  has  been  fixed  by 
Mr.  Ramsay  at  about  three  or  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Pogla.  Imperial 
colonial — Antoninus  Pius  to  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  P(ia) 
F(ida)  COMAMENORVM,  COL.  AVG.  COMAMA,  etc.  Types — Hera(?) 
veiled,  Nemesis,  Military  standards. 

Conane.  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Salonina.  Inscr..  KONANC-QN.  Types — 
Men  (Num.  Chron.,  x.  94),  Zeus,  Herakles,  etc.  Mr.  Ramsay  informs  me 
that  there  is  also  an  alliance  coin  reading  MlNACCCflN  KAI  KONANCflN 
0M0N0IA. 

Cremna  stood  on  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Pisidian  Taurus,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Sagalassus,  whence  its  name  (Wadd.,  As.  Min.,  p.  99). 
Autonomous  silver  of  the  second  or  first  century  B.  c.  of  Attic  weight. 

Head  of  Tyche.  KPHMNEHN  KAI  KEPAEITDN 

Double  cornucopiae.  Al  Dr.  58  grs. 

The  town  of  Cerae  mentioned  on  these  coins  has  not  been  identified. 
There  was,  however,  a place  with  a similar  name  in  Crete.  Cremna  also 
issued  autonomous  bronze  money.  Inscr.,  KPH,  obv.  Head  of  Zeus,  Female 
head,  Bust  of  Hermes ; rev.  Fulmen,  Forepart  of  Lion,  Cornucopiae, 
or  Caduceus.  Colonial  bronze  with  Latin  legends,  Severus  to  Aurelian, 
COL.  CRE.,  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FE.  CREMNA,  etc.  (Colonia  Julia  Augusta, 
Felix  Cremna.) 

Types — Seraph  also  APOLLINI  PROPVLAEO  or  PROP.  COL.  CR.  with 

figure  of  Apollo  Propylaeus  (Z.  f.  N.,  1885,  p.  363);  DIANAE  CREM., 
Artemis  standing  with  Stag;  MERC.  COL.  CR.,  Hermes  seated;  DONA- 
TIO COL.  CRE.,  Agonistic  urn  on  table;  VLTRI  COL.  CRE.,  L Itrix 
(Nemesis),  a griffin  at  her  feet;  SILVA.  COL.  CREM.,  Silvanus  holding 
pedum. 

Isinda,  a few  miles  south  of  Pogla  and  Andeda,  near  the  Pamphylian 
border.  Autonomous  of  Roman  times  and  Imperial — Antoninus  to  Salonina. 
Inscr.,  IZlNAEClN  or  ICINACDN  CIDNnN,  showing  that  the  Isindians 
claimed  an  Ionian  descent.  Types — Head  of  Zeus;  Warrior  on  horseback 
contending  with  serpent ; Herakles ; Woman  seated  with  an  infant  on 
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hex*  knees,  in  front  a serpent  rises  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  p.  87) ; River- 
god  recumbent,  etc. 

Lysinia,  a small  place  in  the  north  of  Pisidia,  a few  miles  west  of 
Colbasa.  Imperial  of  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  AYCI NI6flN,  Kybele  standing 
between  lions:  Apollo  with  lyre  ( Annali , 1833,  114.  128). 

Minasa  (?).  See  Conane. 

Olbasa  (Waddington,  As.  Min.,  102),  about  ten  miles  north-east  of 
Pogla,  like  Cremna,  was  a Roman  colony.  Colonial  bronze  of  the  Emperoi-s 
Ant.  Pius  to  Volusian.  Inscr.,  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  OLB.  OLBASEN,  etc.,  or 
COL.  OLBASENORVM.  Types — Men  on  horseback;  statue  of  goddess  in 
temple  crowned  by  two  winged  flying  genii ; Dionysos  standing  with 
panther,  etc. 

Palaeopolis.  Prof.  Ramsay  would  place  this  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ariassus  in  Pisidia ; Longperier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  a later  name  of  Gagae  in  Lycia,  Rev.  Rum.,  1869, 
p.  48.  There  are  Imperial  coins  of  Sept.  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus. 
Inscr.,  TTAA£OTTOA€ITnN  OCMIC.  Type — Three  athletes  grouped  round 
an  amphoi-a,  into  which  one  of  them  plunges  his  arm  ; above,  agonistic 
urn  containing  palms.  This  type,  (Athletes  drawing  lots,)  l'efers  to  the 
games  called  dlgibes,  peculiar  to  this  region  of  Mount  Taurus  (cf.  As- 
pendus,  p.  583). 

Panemoteichos,  south-east  of  Pogla,  near  the  Pamphylian  frontier. 
Imperial—  Domna,  Maximus,  and  Trajan  Decius.  Riser.,  nANCMOTCI- 
XCITHN.  Types — Horseman,  Tyche,  Pallas  standing. 

Pappa-Tiberia,  in  northern  Pisidia,  south-east  of  Antioch  and  west 
of  the  Sultan  Bagh.  Imperial  of  Ant.  Pius.  Inscr.,  Tl BCPICUN  nATT- 
rTHNuuN,  Men  holding  sceptre  and  pine-cone  with  right  foot  resting  on 
the  head  of  a bull. 

Pednelissus.  on  or  near  the  l'iver  Eurymedon,  north  of  Aspendus  and 
Selge.  Imperial — Trajan  to  Maximus.  Inscr.,  TieANHAICCCflN  or  TTCT- 
NHAICCCflN.  Types — Zeus  seated;  Conical  stone  in  temple  (Ai’temis 
Pergaea);  the  Dioskuri;  Nemesis  (Rum.  Chron.,  x.  95). 

Pogla,  a few  miles  north-west  of  Panemoteichos  and  north-east  of 
Isinda.  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Trajan  Decius.  Inscr.,  TTfirACnN.  Types — 
Conical  stone  in  temple,  probably  the  most  ancient  effigy  of  the  Artemis 
of  Perga ; Dionysos  ; Goat,  etc. 

Prostanna  (Rum.  Chron.,  x.  96),  between  Aspendus  and  Selge.  Auto- 
nomous of  Imperial  times.  Inscr.,  T70AIC,  Bust  of  city;  rev.  T7P0CTAN- 
N€nN  Goddess  holding  globe  (?)  and  sceptre.  Imperial  — Severus  and 
Claudius  Gothicus,  TTP0CTANN6.QN,  Men  in  temple  accompanied  by 
two  lions,  in  field  sphinx  and  cock  ; Ares  (?)  helmeted,  with  spear,  shield, 
and  club;  River-god  TIOYAOC(?);  Mountain  with  name  OYIAPOC,  on 
which  grow  three  trees ; Dioskui-i  standing  with  ci-escent  between  them. 

Sagalassus  (Rum.  Chron.,  x.  97),  a strong  fortress  and  town  in 
northern  Pisidia,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Cestrus.  Autonomous 
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silver  of  the  time  of  Amyntas  of  Galatia  (second  half  of  the  first  cent. 
B.  c.)  of  Attic  weight. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

Id. 

and  bronze  reading  ZAT,  CAT  A,  etc. 
hind  legs ; Bird,  etc. 


ZAT AAAZZEflN  Nike.  At  123  grs. 
„ Cornucopiae.  At  6 1 grs. 

Types — Nike  ; two  Goats  on  their 


Imperial— Augustus  to  Claudius  Gothicus.  Inscr.,  C AT AAACC6GN 
AHMOC  or  BOYAH  CAT AAACC6HN,  also  K6CTPOC,  River  Cestrus,  or 
Man  seizing  a bull  by  the  horns  ; AA6ZANAP0C,  Emperor  on  horse- 
back before  statue  ot  Alexander ; the  pine-cone  of  the  god  Men  sur- 
mounted by  star  and  crescent ; Hermes  seated  on  rock  holding  caduceus 
and  infant  Dionysos.  TTPHTHC  niCIAHN  KA!  <t>l AHC  CYNMAXOY, 
denoting  friendship  and  alliance  with  Rome,  Type — joined  hands  ; CATA- 
AACCOC  AAK€AAIMGN,  Warrior  crowned  by  Tyche  of  Sagalassus,  or 
Dioskuri  standing  beside  their  horses.  This  inscription  leads  us  to  infer 
that  Sagalassus,  like  Selge,  claimed  a Spartan  origin.  Other  types — Two 
altars  surmounted  by  stars  with  a column  between  them  ; Herakles 
slaying  the  Hydra,  etc. 


Seleucia  ad  Taurum,  surnamed  y and  called  on  its  coins  Claudio- 

seleucia,  probably  because  it  had  received  some  privileges  from  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  was  situated  quite  in  the  north  of  Pisidia.  Auto- 
nomous bronze  of  Roman  times  and  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Claudius  Go- 
thicus. Inscr.,  KAAYAIOC6A6YK6G.N.  Types — relating  to  the  worship 
of  Men,  Zeus,  Dionysos,  Demeter,  and  Herakles  ( Num . Chron .,  x.  99). 

Selge,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  570),  was  a colony  of  Lacedaemon 
situate  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  the  largest  and 
richest  city  in  all  Pisidia.  Its  earliest  silver  coins  date  from  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  and  in  type  they  resemble  those  of  Aspendus  with  in- 
scriptions in  the  Pamphylian  dialect.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
monetary  convention  between  the  two  towns,  which  lay  about  thirty 
miles  apart,  on  the  same  river  Eurymedon ; and  the  conjecture  has  been 
hazarded  that  the  types  of  the  two  Athletes  and  the  Slinger  may  be 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  two  cities  Selge  and  Aspendus,  that 
of  Selge  with  arXey-yis  or  o~rAeyyion,  a strigil,  symbolical  of  athletic 
exercises,  and  actually  represented  as  an  adjunct  symbol  on  a Selgian 
stater  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  vi.  PI.  III.  2),  that  of  Aspendus  with  acpevbovr],  a 
sling. 

Circ.  b.  c.  400-300  and  later,  Persic  Standard. 


Two  wrestlers  engaged. 

(Imhoof,  Z.  f.  N.,  v.  133  and  Mon. 
Gr.,  339.) 


Gorgon-head.  (Z.f.  N.,  v.  PI.  VI.  3.) 

Lion’s  head,  r. 

Gorgon- head. 


ZTAELII YZ,  EZTAELIIYZ,  ZTAE- 
TIYZ,  ZTAETEYZ,  ZTAEriOZ, 
ZTAETION,  etc.  (the  form  L = f"). 
Incuse  square,  Slinger : various  sym- 
bols in  field,  of  which  the  astragalos 
is  usually  one  . At  Stater  170  grs. 
ZT  or  no  inscr.  Head  of  Pallas,  r. 

Symbol — Astragalos . . At  22  grs. 

Astragalos  in  incuse  square.  At  10  grs. 
Astralagos  and  lion’s  head  . At  7 grs. 
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Circ.  b.c.  300-190,  or  later.  Persic  Standard  falling  to  Attic  wt. 


Two  wrestlers,  engaged ; K or  vai-ious 
letters  between  them. 

Id. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XLVIII.  20.) 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  wearing 
wreath ; behind,  club. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  facing,  with 
club  at  shoulder. 

Head  of  Artemis,  r.,  laureate,  bow  and 
quiver  at  shoulder. 


ZEArEnN  Slinger;  in  field,  triskelis, 
and  various  symbols.  At  160-1 20  grs. 

ZEATEnN  Herakles  wielding  club  . 

At  160  grs. 

,,  Artemis  with  torches,  run- 

ning At  7 1 and  2 6 grs. 

„ Club  and  tree  planted  in 

avas o(Num.Chron.,s..  100).  At  31  grs. 

No  inscr.  Forepart  of  stag,  looking 
back At  2 1 grs. 


The  bronze  coins  of  the  above  periods  are  small  and  often  uninscribed: — 


Round  shield,  on  which  n 0. 

Round  shield. 

Head  of  Herakles,  facing,  club  over 
shoulder. 

Head  of  Herakles,  r. 

C£  Bust  of  Artemis. 


Head  of  Pallas,  or  triskelis  . M -6 

E E Spear-head A!  -55 

ZE  or  ZEA  Forepart  of  stag;  head 

reverted M -55 

E E Fulmen M -45 

C€A  Two  torches AS  -35 


For  other  varieties  see  Imhoof.  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  340  sq. 

Imperial — Hadrian  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  C£Ar€flN.  The  only  remark- 
able type  on  the  Imperial  coins  of  this  city  is  an  oblong  basis  with 
steps  leading  up  to  it.  On  it  are  placed  two  small  altars,  and  between 
them  two  trees  or  shrubs  planted  each  in  a vase.  Dr.  Imhoof  {Mon.  Gr., 
p.  344)  conjectures,  that  the  trees  on  these  coins  are  the  Styrax  or  Storax, 
a shrub  which  Strabo  (p.  570)  describes  as  growing  plentifully  in  the 
territory  of  Selge.  It  is  probable  that  divine  honours  were  rendered 
to  these  trees  and  that  they  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  cultus 
of  the  Selgian  Herakles  whose  wreath  on  the  coins  Dr.  Imhoof  thinks 
is  composed  of  Styrax  leaves. 

Alliance  coins  with  Lacedaemon,  CEATenN  AAKEA Al MONIHN  OMO- 
NOI  A. 


Termessus.  There  were  two  towns  of  this  name  in  Pisidia  called 
respectively  \uK.pd  and  pei '.fav.  It  is  to  the  latter,  situate  on  Mount 
Solymus,  immediately  below  the  summit,  that  the  coins  belong.  (Leake, 
Num.  Hell.  As.,  p.  13a.) 

Autonomous  bronze  of  Roman  times ; usual  types — Head  of  Zeus  or 
Apollo,  rev.  Fulmen  or  free  horse  often  with  dates  reckoned  from  b.  c. 
7tj  when,  by  the  ‘ Lex  Antonia  de  Termessibus,’  the  town  was  declared 
free  (Z.f.  N.,  xii.  7). 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  T€P,  TEPMECCEHN 
EAEYOEPHN  or  TEPMHCCEHN,  also  in  addition  THN  MEIZONnN,  AY- 
TONOMHN  or  AYTONOMOY,  or  an  inscr.,  which  has  been  read  EAEYOEPA 
TEPMHCCE  H TO  K.  AYTOYC  EXOYCA,  ‘ autonomous  for  the  20th  year’  (?) 
(Num.  Chron.,  xix.  3).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  specimen 
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in  the  British  Museum  seems  to  read  clearly  TO  KAT70YC  €XOYCA 
(rj  rofys]  KrjTTovs  exoucra,  ‘ guardian  of  the  sacred  groves  ’ (?)),  a much  more 
probable  reading,  for  the  former  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable 
Greek.  Divinities,  Z6YC  COAYMGYC  or  AI[OC]  COAYM€n[C],  Zeus 
Solymeus  with  hand  raised  to  his  face  and  forefinger  bent;  COAYMOC, 
son  of  Zeus  and  Chaldene : Helen  between  the  Dioskuri  (Imhoof,  Mon. 
Gr.,  p.  345) ; Nemesis,  etc. 

Timbrias  stood  on  a river  called  Eurymedon.  Imperial  coins  are 
known — Hadrian  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  TIMBPI  AACnN.  Types — Kybele, 

Dionysos,  Hermes,  and  River-god  €YPYM€[AnN]. 

Tityassus.  Site  unknown.  Autonomous  bronze  of  Imperial  times 
and  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  TITYACCCXltsf,  Types — MHTPOC, 
a tetrastyle  temple,  to  left  of  which  a serpent,  rev.  TITYACCIC,  Forepart 
of  boar.  The  word  MHTPOC  may  refer  to  the  cultus  of  Kybele,  who, 
on  a coin  of  Severus  in  the  British  Museum,  is  shown  with  one  foot  on 
the  back  of  a lion  and  holding  in  each  hand  a lion  by  the  back  of  its 
neck.  The  other  types  generally  refer  to  the  worship  of  Zeus. 

Verbis  or  Verbe,  slightly  to  the  south  of  Pogla  and  Comana. 
Imperial — Faustina,  Commodus,  and  Mamaea.  Inscr.,  OYCPBIANnN. 
Types — Artemis,  Pallas,  and  Tyche. 

These  coins  were  first  correctly  attributed  by  H.  P.  Borrell  to  Pisidia 
( Sale  Cal.,  1862,  p.  11). 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Coins  of  Pisidia. 


B.c.  400-300 

b.o.  300-190 

B.c.  190-Imp.  Times 

Imperial 

Adada 

Amblada 

Andeda 

Antiochia 

Apollonia 

Ariassus 

Baris 

Codrula 

Colbasa 

Comana 

Conana 

Cremna 

Isinda 

Lysinia 

Olbasa 

Palaeopolis 

Panemoteichos 

Pappa 

Pednelissus 

Pogla 

Prostanna 

Sagalassus 

Seleucia 

Selge 

Termessus 

Timbrias 

Tityassua 

Verbis 

At 

At  AS 

JE 

M 

At  JE 

M 

At  JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

M 

JE 

JE  (col.) 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

M 

AS  (col.) 
JE 

AS  (col.)  " 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 

AS 

AS 

JE 

JE 

JE 

JE 
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ISAURIA. 

See  Cilicia  Tbacheia. 


LYCAONIA. 


The  region  known  by  the  name  of  Lycaonia  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Pisidia,  on  the  north  by  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  mountainous  country  of  Isauria  or  Cilicia  Tracheia. 
The  towns  which  M.  Waddington  (Rev.  Num.,  ser.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  24)  classes 
to  Lycaonia  are  Barata,  Derbe,  Hyde,  Iconium,  Ilistra,  Laodiceia  Com- 
busta,  Laranda,  Lystra,  Parlai's,  and  Savatra.  To  these  we  may  also  add 
Dalisandus.  The  coins  of  this  region  are  almost  wholly  of  the  Imperial 
period. 

Barata.  Imperial — M.  Aurelius  to  Otacilia  (Num.  Chron.,  xi.  58.)  Inscr., 
BAPATGUUN  KOI.  AYKAONIAC  or  KOINON  AYKAONIAC  BAPATCuuN. 
Types  varied,  the  only  one  of  interest  being  the  Tyche  of  the  city  seated 
on  a rock  with  a river-god  at  her  feet. 

Dalisandus.  Imperial  of  Yerus.  Inscr.,  AAAICANACflN  KOIN.  AYKA. 

Zeus,  seated  (Num.  Chron.,  1883,  p.  178).  Herakles  standing  with  apple 
of  the  Hesperides  in  his  hand  (Num.  Zeit.,  1884,  PL  V.  17). 

Derbe.  Imperial — Faustina  and  Yerus.  Inscr.,  KAAY.  AEPB.  KOI. 
AYKAONIAC.  Like  Laodiceia  Combusta,  Iconium,  and  Seleucia  of 
Pisidia,  Derbe  had  probably  received  benefits  from  the  Emperor  Claudius 
in  whose  honour  it  adopted  the  name  Claudioderbe.  The  types  of  its 
coins  refer  to  the  worship  of  Herakles. 

Hyde,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia.  Of  this  place  M. 
Waddington  has  a coin  reading  Y A HC  ICPAC  KOINON  AYKAONIAC. 

Iconium.  Autonomous  bronze  shortly  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Inscr.,  CIKONIGHN.  Types,  chiefly  referring  to  the  worship 
of  Perseus,  who,  according  to  a local  tradition,  was  said  to  have  dedi- 
cated his  own  statue,  eavrov  d Kova,  at  Iconium,  whence  its  name. 

Imperial — Claudius  to  Gallienus,  with  inscr.  KAAYACIKONICUUN.  By 
Hadrian  a Koman  colony  was  planted  at  Iconium,  and  from  his  time 

Q q 2 
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until  that  of  Gallienua  tho  Greek  language  was  no  longer  used  on  the 
coins,  the  inscr.  being  ICONIEN.  COLO,  or  COL.  AEL.  HAD.  I CON  I EN  SI. 
S.  R.  (Colonia  Aelia  Hadriana  Iconiensium,  Senatus  Romanus).  Con- 
cerning the  letters  S.  R.  see  Eckhel,  iv.  499. 

Ilistra.  Imperial — M.  Aurelius,  Lucilla,  and  Philip  Sen.  (Zeit.f.  Num ., 
xii.  4).  Inscr.,  lAICTPCuuN  KOINION1  AYKAONIAC.  Types — Zeus  and 
Pallas. 

Iiaodiceia,  a few  miles  north-west  of  Iconium,  named  after  Laodice, 
mother  of  Seleueus  I.  and  surnamed  KaraKeKavpivri  or  Combusta,  probably 
because  it  had  once  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Imperial  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  Inscr.,  KAAYAI OAAOAI- 
KCtuN.  Types — Nike,  Kybele,  etc.  In  the  time  of  Maximinus,  Laodiceia 
received  the  title  and  rights  of  a Roman  colony,  and  struck  coins  with 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  AVS[picata]  CL  [audio]  LA[odicea].  Type — Tyche. 

Laranda  (Waddington,  Mel.,  i.  35).  Imperial — M.  Aurelius  and  Philip 
Senior.  Inscr.,  AAPANA.  MHT.  KOIN.  AYKAONIAC,  and  later,  C£B. 
AAPANACHN  MHTPOTTO.  KOI  NON,  proving  that  the  town  enjoyed 
the  title  of  Metropolis  from  the  time  of  Aurelius,  and  that  that  of  Sebaste 
was  added  at  a later  date. 

Lystra.  Colonial  of  Augustus.  Inscr.,  COL.  IVL.  FEL.  GEM.  LYSTRA, 

Priest  conducting  two  oxen.  This  town  is  mentioned,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  xiv,  where  it  is  said  that  the  people  hailed 
Barnabas  and  Paul  as  the  gods  Zeus  and  Hermes  in  the  Lycaonian 
language  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  347). 

Farlais,  like  Lystra,  is  only  known  to  have  been  a Roman  colony  from 
its  coins.  Imperial — M.  Aurelius  to  Domna.  Inscr.,  IVL.  AVG.  COL. 
PAR  LAIS.  Types — the  god  Men  holding  pine-cone  and  with  a cock  at 
his  feet ; Asklepios  and  Hygieia ; Tyche,  etc. 

Savatra.  Imperial — Trajan  to  Philip  Sen.  Inscr.,  CAOYATPCnN,  and 
later,  CAYAT[P£nN],  with  addition  from  the  time  of  Ant.  Pius  of  KOI. 
AYKAONIAC.  Types — Zeus,  Pallas,  Herakles  and  a local  divinity,  or  the 
genius  of  one  of  the  Lycaonian  lakes  standing  at  rest  on  a long  reed 
holding  two  ears  of  corn,  and  with  a fish  resembling  a seal  at  his  leet. 


CILICIA. 
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With  Cilicia  Tracheia  or  Isauria. 


The  province  of  Cilicia  is  divided  by  nature  into  two  parts,  which 
differ  essentially  from  each  other.  Eastern  Cilicia  is  a low  lying  fertile 
plain  through  which  the  rivers  Pyramus  and  Sarus  make  their  way  to 
the  sea. 

The  western  half  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a rugged,  moun- 
tainous land,  whence  it  was  called  Tracheia,  or  ‘ the  rough.’  This  part 
of  the  province  cannot  well  be  separated  from  Isauria,  though  numis- 
matists usually  speak  of  the  latter  as  an  inland  region,  for  Isauria 
certainly  extended  as  far  as  the  sea. 

I have  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  present  work,  to  include  in  a 
single  alphabetical  list  all  the  cities  of  Cilicia  Campestris  and  Cilicia 
Tracheia  or  Isauria,  in  which  district  I have  also  included  six  towns, 
which  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  right  have  been  assigned  to  Pamphylia 
and  Pisidia,  for  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  Isauria  and  those 
provinces  can  hardly  be  determined.  These  towns  are  Coracesium, 
Syedra,  Colybrassus,  Casa,  Lyrbe,  and  Carallia.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  they  are  all  included  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Pamphylia,  though  under  the  heading  Cilicia  Tracheia.  Strabo  (667), 
however,  makes  Coracesium  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces 
(cf.  Waddington,  Lev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  24  sqq.). 

The  coinage  of  Cilicia,  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
consisted  of  archaic  silver  staters  of  Aeginetic  weight  (circ.  180  grs.), 
struck  at  two  cities  only — Mallus  in  the  eastern,  and  Celenderis  in  the 
western  portion  of  Cilicia.  It  was  not  until  somewhat  later  that  Tarsus, 
Soli,  and  Nagidus  also  began  to  strike  silver  money  on  the  Persic 
standard  (circ.  170-160  grs.),  and,  later  still,  Issus.  These  six  towns 
were  the  only  important  Cilician  mints  before  the  age  of  Alexander. 
Their  money  is  partly  municipal  and  partly  satrapal,  i.  e.  struck  in  the 
names  or  with  the  types  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  made  the  Cilician 
ports  the  base  of  their  operations  against  Cyprus  and  Egypt  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

The  coin-legends,  as  might  be  expected  in  a country  with  a mixed 
population  like  Cilicia,  are  frequently  bilingual,  the  Greek  language 
prevailing  in  the  western,  and  the  Aramaic  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a large  number  of  the  extant 
silver  staters  are  countermarked  with  the  figure  of  a bull  standing,  with 
the  two  Aramaic  letters  lnv(p)  above  its  back.  The  occasion  of  this 
countermarking  is  not  known.  With  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  the 
satrapal  coinage  comes  to  an  end,  and  is  superseded  by  the  new  royal 
coinage  of  Alexander.  This,  followed  by  the  money  of  the  Seleucid 
kings,  formed  the  chief  currency  of  Cilicia  down  to  the  time  when 
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Pompey  reorganized  the  country  as  a Roman  province  B.c.  67.  About 
this  time  begins  a plentiful  issue  of  autonomous  bronze  coins  at  all  the 
pi  incipal  towns,  under  Roman  protection,  many  of  which  are  dated 
according  to  various  local  eras.  Still  more  numerous  are  the  Imperial 
coins,  for  the  most  part  of  bronze,  although  silver  occurs  exceptionally  at 
certain  towns,  viz.  Aegae,  Mopsus,  Seleucia,  and  Tarsus,  concerning  the 
weights  of  which  see  Hultsch  (. Metrologie , p.  58a). 

Adana,  on  the  river  Sarus,  about  midway  between  Tarsus  on  the  east 
and  Mopsuestia  on  the  west. 

Autonomous  bronze  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial  — Commodus  to 
Gallienus.  Inscr.,  AAAN€flN,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  AAPI- 
ANHN,  M AKPeiNlANHN,  AAP.  C£Y.  ANTflNeiNOYnO.— AA6ZAN- 
APOYT7.  M A.z.1  M£l N I ANflN  or  M AZI M6I  ANflN,  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
perors Hadrian,  Macrinus,  Elagabalus,  Sev.  Alexander,  Maximinus,  and 
Maximus.  Era  commences  B.c.  19.  Types — Tyche,  with  river  Sarus  at 
her  feet;  Zeus;  Hermes,  etc.  Games — I €P A 0IK0YM6NIK A and  A 10- 
NYCIA  ( Berl . Platt.,  v.  aa).  See  also  Antiochia  ad  Sarum.  [Rev.  Num., 
i854,  ii,  12,  138,  I39-) 

Aegae,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Autonomous  bronze 
of  the  first  century  B.C.  Inscr.,  AITEAlflN,  often  with  addition  of  THZ 
IEPAZ  KAI  AYTONOMOY  KAI  AZYAOY,  Head  of  Tyche  turreted;  rev. 
Bust  of  horse,  etc.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  AITEAlflN, 
AirenN,  Air AlflN,  etc.,  with  frequent  addition  of  surnames  in  honour 
of  the  Emperors  (see  Adana).  Silver  of  Hadrian  only.  Era  commences 
B.C. 47.  Principal  inscriptions  or  types — 0£fl  CflTHPI  K.  0£fl  T£A€C4>OPfl 
on  a temple,  within  which  are  simulacra  of  Asklepios  and  Telesphoros  ; 
the  port  of  Aegae,  galley  and  lighthouse ; Amaltheia  carrying  infant 
Zeus  and  Cornucopiae  ; Goat  standing,  etc.  T7YPAM0C,  Bridge  over 
the  river  Pyramus,  under  the  arches  of  which,  the  legend  AflP6A,  which 
probably  signifies  either  that  the  bridge  was  a gift  of  the  Emperor,  or 
that  some  benefit  or  immunity  had  been  conferred  upon  the  city  in  recog- 
nition of  the  part  taken  by  it  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  type  occurs  on  coins  of  the  neighbouring  town  Mopsus, 
showing  that  more  than  one  city  had  a share  in  the  work  (Sestini, 
Letter e , v.  54).  The  word  AflP€A  is  also  met  with  on  a coin  of  Side,  in- 
scribed upon  an  altar.  On  numerous  coins  of  Aegae  the  title  NAYAPXIC 
proves  the  town  to  have  been  a naval  station. 

Alexandria  ad  Issum  ( IsTcenderun ).  Autonomous  bronze  of  Roman 
types,  sometimes  dated  according  to  the  Pompeian  Cilician  era  B.c.  67. 
Imperial — Trajan  to  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  AA£ZANAP£flN  KAT  ICCON. 
Types,  ordinary. 

Anazarbus,  on  the  Pyramus,  about  thirty  miles  above  Mopsuestia,  was 
called  Caesareia  ad  Anazarbum  from  the  time  of  Augustus  down  to  that 
of  Verus;  but  from  the  reign  of  Commodus  to  that  of  Gallienus  simply 
Anazarbus.  Imperial — Nero  to  Gallienus,  with  or  without  Emperors 
name.  Inscr.,  KAICAP6UJN  TUJN  TTPOC  TUJ  ANAZAPBtu;  KAICAP. 
YTT.  ANAZAP.or  ANAZAPBOY;  AN  AZ  APBCflN  ; etc.  Coins  dated  accord- 
ing to  two  eras;  the  first  commencing  b.c.  19,  the  second  a.d.  20. 
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Additional  honorary  titles,  AYTONOMOC,  MHTPOTTOAIC,  CMAO^OC, 
€A€YO€PA,  and  further  abbreviated  titles,  A.  M.  K.  V . B.  or  A.  M.  K.  T.  I", 
standing  for  Trpd>T)j  peylcm)  KaWlart),  ypappam  flovXijs  or  yepovcna s.  Con- 
cerning the  word  KOINOBOYAION,  accompanying  the  type  of  a woman 
seated  dropping  a pebble  into  an  urn  see  Eckhel,  iii.  73-  Games— 
AAPIANOC  OIKOYM6NIKOC,  l€POC  OAYMTIIKOC,  CGBACMIA,  and 
TYMN  AC  I APXI  A.  Types  numerous  and  varied,  frequently  copied  from 
those  of  the  coins  of  Tarsus  (Dev.  Num.,  1854,  9 sqq.  137  sq.). 

Anchiale  (?),  between  Tarsus  and  Soli.  To  this  place  a coin  is  attri- 
buted by  Mionnet  (Suppl.,  vii.  p.  188),  of  the  Imperial  period,  obv. 
ANXIAAOC,  Head  of  Anchialos  the  Founder;  rev.  ANXIAACHN,  Askle- 
pios  standing.  It  has  already  been  described  under  Anchialus  in  Thrace 
(p.  236). 

Anemurium,  in  Cilicia  Tracheia,  on  the  most  southerly  promontory  of 
Asia  Minor.  Autonomous  bronze.  Inscr.,  AN€MOYPI€flN  or  AN6MOY- 
PenN,  sometimes  with  portrait  of  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commagene,  A. D. 
38-72,  to  whom  the  coast  of  Cilicia  had  been  given  by  Caligula. 

. Imperial — Titus  to  Valerian.  Types  of  no  special  interest,  except  one 
relating  to  the  worship  of  Perseus  (Mionnet,  Suppl.,  vii.  No.  156). 

Antiochia  ad  Cydnum  was  a name  temporarily  borne  by  Tarsus  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  of  Syria,  B.c.  175-164  (Waddington,  Voyage 
ArchSol.,  Explication  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  iii.  p.  351).  Coins  were 
struck  there  in  this  period  reading  ANTIOXEHN  THN  l"IPOZ  THI 
KYANHI,  with  the  type  of  Sandan  or  the  Asiatic  Herakles  as  a naked 
bearded  figure  standing  on  the  back  of  a horned  and  winged  lion 
(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  366). 

Antiochia  ad  Sarum,  known  only  from  coins  with  portrait  of  Antiochus 
IV.  B.  c.  175-164.  This  was  perhaps  a name  borne  temporarily  by  Adana 
(q.v.)  Inscr.,  ANTIOXEHN  TUN  ITPOS  THI  ZAPHI.  Types— Zeus 
seated,  etc. 

Antiochia  ad  Fyramum,  a name  borne  temporarily  by  Megarsus 
(Imhoof,  Annuaire  cle  Num.,  1883). 

Argos  of  Cilicia  was  a fortress  of  Mount  Taurus  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  Cilician  gates  (Leake,  Num.  Hell.,  Sup.  Asia,  p.  24). 
Imperial  coins  have  been  attributed  to  it — Valerian  to  Saloninus — with 
Argive  types,  principally,  it  would  seem,  because  they  have  letters  in 
the  field.  The  attribution  is  unsatisfactory,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  all  these  coins  belong  to  the  Peloponnesian  Argos. 

Augusta  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  region  between  the 
fearus  and  the  Pyramus,  probably  between  Anazarbus  and  Hieropolis 
Castabala,  (Imhoof,  Zeit.  f.  Num.,  1883).  Imperial — Augustus  to  Valerian. 
Inscr.,  AYrOYCTANnN.  Era- commences  A.  D.  19  or  20  according  to  a 
dated  coin  of  Volusian  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  35  0*  Types — Bust  of 

Dionysos,  Capricorn,  Artemis,  Pallas,  etc. 
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Carallia,  situated  probably  at  the  modem  Lei  Shelter,  south  of  Lake 
Coralis,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria  (cf.  Waddington,  Rev.  Num.,  ser.  iii. 
vol.  i.  p.  31),  and  not,  as  it  is  usually  placed  on  the  maps,  at  the  modern 
Kereli,  north  of  that  Lake.  Imperial — Aurelius  to  Salonina.  Riser., 
K APAAAIGT.QN.  Pallas  and  Artemis  are  the  divinities  most  frequently 
represented  on  the  coins. 

Casa,  in  the  border-land  between  Isauria  and  Pisidia  or  Pamphylia, 
probably  near  Carallia  (Rev.  Num.,  l.c .).  Imperial — Verus  to  Valerian. 
Inscr.,  KACATflN.  Types,  ordinary. 

Castabala.  See  Hieropolis. 

Celenderis,  according  to  tradition  an  Assyrian  or  Phoenician  town, 
was  colonized  at  an  early  date  by  Greeks  from  Samos.  It  stood  on  a 
high  rock  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia. 
It  possessed  a small  port,  which  accounts  for  its  plentiful  silver  coinage. 


Before  circ.  b.  c.  450.  Aeginetic  Standard. 


Horseman  with  two  javelins. 

Goat  kneeling  on  one  knee. 

Goat  prancing. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  III.  37.) 


Incuse  square,  quartered  . At  180  grs. 
(Bi’andis,  497.) 

Bough  incuse  square  . . At  93-6  grs. 

Incuse  square,  quartered.  At  93  grs. 


Circ.  B.c.  450-400.  Persic  Standard. 


Naked  horseman,  with  whip,  riding 
sideways,  on  prancing  horse.  In 
field,  sometimes  A or  P. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XVI.  13,  14;  and 
Brandis,  p.  497.) 


Goat  kneeling  on  one  knee,  looking 
back  : in  field,  ivy-branch  or  other 
symbol : all  in  incuse  circle  . . . 

At  170-160  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  400-350,  or  later. 


Fig.  322. 


Naked  horseman,  as  above. 


KEAEN 

)) 

KE 


Goat  kneeling,  as  above.  (Fig. 
322.)  . At  170-160  grs. 

Id At  55  grs. 

Id At  11  grs. 


Id. 

Free  horse. 
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After  a break  of  nearly  two  centuries  the  coinage  of  Celendens 
be^s  agaii  under  the  rule  of  the  Seleucidae  in  the  second  cen- 

tury  b.  C. 

Head  of  Demetrius  I.  (n.c.  ,62-150.)  | KEAENAEPITnN  Goat  ..  M -6 


a.d.  38-72. 

After  another  long  interval  we  meet  with  bronze  coins  of  Celenderis 
once  more,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV . of  Commagene. 


Head,  with  name  and  titles  of  Antio-  KEAENAEPITHN  Apollo  standing, 
chus  IV.  of  Commagene.  '95 


There  are  also  autonomous  and  Imperial  bronze  coins — Commodus  to 
Etruscilla.  Riser.,  K6A€N AGPITHN.  Type*— Poseidon, Tyche,  Apollo, etc. 

Cennatis.  See  Lalassis  and  Olba. 

Cetis.  See  Coropissus  and  Olba. 

Codrigae.  See  Tarsus. 

Colybrassus,  probably  situated  at  Seidi  Shelter,  between  lakes  Coralis 
and  Trogitis,  near  the  boundary  of  Pamphylia  (cf.  Waddington,  Rev.  Num., 
ser.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  31),  has  left  Imperial  coins  from  Aurelius  to  Saloninus. 
Riser.,  KOAYBP ACCEUUN.  On  varieties  of  Valerian  and  Saloninus  the 
word  TYMNACIAPXIA  occurs  combined  with  the  type  of  three  agonistic 
urns.  This  probably  means  that  the  coin  was  struck  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  games  presided  over  by  an  officer  called  a Gym- 
nasiarch.  Types — Hygieia,  Zeus,  Tyche,  Hephaestos  forging  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  Hermes,  etc. 


Coracesium  was  a strong  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  close 
to  the  frontier  of  Pamphylia.  From  the  time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  usurper  Tryphon,  shortly  after  B.c.  150,  it  became  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Cilician  pirates  until  its  reduction  by  Pompey  b.c.  67. 
There  are  Imperial  coins  from  Trajan  to  Salonina.  Riser.,  KOPAKH- 
CHITHN  or  KOPAKHCinN.  Types  of  no  special  interest. 


Coropissus,  a small  place  unknown  to  the  geographers,  and  probably 
situated  among  the  mountains  which  encompass  the  basin  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  in  the  district  called  the  Cetis,  whence  its  title,  Kijruv  \j.i)Tpoi roAis. 
Imperial — Hadrian  to  Valerian.  Riser.,  K0P0TTICC£uuN  THC  KHTujN 
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MHTP0FI0A6UJC,  or  KHT.  MHTPO.  The  only  type  worthy  of  note  is 
Perseus  holding  the  harpa  and  the  head  of  Medusa  and  giving  his  right 
hand  to  Andromeda,  who  stands  veiled  before  him  (Waddington,  ltev. 
Num.,  ser.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  32);  between  them  lies  the  dead  body  of  a sea 
monster  ( Krjros ),  containing  perhaps  a play  upon  the  name  of  the  district 
(Z.  f.  N.,  xiii.  p.  15). 


Corycus,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  the  famous  Corycian  cave,  the 
abode  of  the  giant  lyphos,  tov  Tiore  KiA Cklov  6pe\l/ev  TTo\vd>vvp.ov  avrpov 
(Pind.  Pyth.  i.  31,  Strab.,  417,  627,  671,  and  683).  Autonomous  of  Roman 
times  and  Imperial — Trajan  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  K OP  YK I flTHN,  often  with 
addition  of  AYT0N0M0Y  ACYAOY  or  N AYAPXI AOC,  also  oeOTAMIAf?) 
and  0£M  I A.,  referring  to  the  celebration  of  the  games  called  deputies  (see 
Aspendus,  p.  583).  The  most  remarkable  type  is  a figure  of  Thalassa 
with  a crab-shell  on  her  head,  holding  rudder  and  aplustre.  The 
characteristic  type  of  the  money  of  Corycus  is,  however,  Hermes  standing. 
(See  Eckhel,  iii.  53,  and  Rev.  Num.,  1854,  13  and  139.) 

Diocaesareia,  probably  situated  between  Claudiopolis  and  Seleucia  ad 
Calycadnum  in  the  district  of  Cennatis.  Autonomous  of  Imperial  times 
wuAImperial — Trajan  to  Philip  Jun.  Inscr.,  AIOK  AICAPEHN,  AAPI  ANnN 
AlOKAIZAPEflN,  or  AAPI.  AIOK A1SAPEHN  MHTPOTT.  KENNATHN. 
Types , as  the  name  of  the  town  implies,  chiefly  referring  to  the  cultus 
of  Zeus,  such  as  Temple,  Fulmen,  Fulmen  on  throne,  Eagle  on  fulmen, 
Zeus  hurling  fulmen  at  Giant,  ( Z.f N.,  xiii.  PL  IV.  9),  above,  the  legend 
OABOC1,  which  apparently  does  not  refer  to  the  type , but  only  signifies 
wealth  or  prosperity.  Other  types  are  Tyche  standing  before  the  city, 
who  is  seated  with  the  river  Calycadnus  (?)  swimming  at  her  feet.  Hera- 
kles  reclining  on  the  back  of  a lion,  etc.  {Rev.  Num.,  1854,  15  and  139). 

Epiphaneia,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Autonomous  of 
Imperial  times  and  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Otacilia.  Inscr.,  TPAIA- 
NOTTO.  ETTI<l>ANEflN,  or  €ni<t>AN€nN.  Types — Tyche;  Serapis  ; Apollo 
standing  beside  rock  on  which  his  lyre  rests ; Apollo  seated,  etc.  Era 
dates  from  A.  D.  37. 

Flaviopolis,  on  the  spurs  of  Mount  Taurus,  above  Anazarbus,  received 
its  name  from  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Imperial  coins  are  known  from 
Domitian  to  Valerian.  Inscr.,  cpAAOYlOTTOAEITnN.  Era  dates  from 
A.  D.  74.  Types — Busts  of  the  Dioskuri  face  to  face ; Heads  of  Serapis 
and  Isis ; Tyche  seated  with  river-god  swimming  at  her  feet,  etc. 

Germanicopolis.  A town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  as 
in  Isauria ; it  is  supposed  that  it  was  situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the 


1 The  attribution  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  54)  of  a coin  of  M.  Aurelius  reading  0 A.  AUJPCLUN. 
BOC.  to  the  city  of  Doron  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iV.  H.,  v.  92)  is  due  to  a misreading  of  the  coin 
of  Diocaesareia  above  referred  to  reading  AIOKAICAPC  UU  N OABOC. 
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Calycadnus.  Imperial,  of  Hadrian  only,  ( Archaeologia , xvii.  218).  Inscr., 
AAPIANH  T€PM ANlK0TT0[AITnN].  Type— Bust  of  Apollo.  This  coin 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  both  in  fabric,  style,  and  legend  it  differs 
from  the  coins  of  Germanicopolis  in  Paphlagonia ; I have  little  hesitation 
therefore  in  assigning  it  to  the  Cilician  city.  The  coin  given  to  this 
town  by  Mionnet  (iii.  57 9,  202)  belongs,  as  Sestini  pointed  out  ( letter e 
di  Continuazione , viii.  94),  to  Trajanopolis  in  Phrygia.  (See  Grimenothyrae 
Phrygiae.) 

Hieropolis-Castabala,  on  the  middle  or  upper  course  of  the  river 
Pyramus.  Its  earliest  coins  date  from  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae,  and 
down  to  the  close  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  bear  the  legends  IEPOTTO- 
AITnN  and  lEPOTTOAITHN  THN  TTPOC  THI  TTYP  AMfll  THI  IEPAI  KAI 
AZYAOY.  Types — Head  of  Apollo,  ret;.  Roma  seated  on  shields  ; Turreted 
head  of  Tyche,  rev.  Eagle  ; Goddess  enthroned  with  eagle  beside  her ; 
Artemis  slaying  stag,  etc. ; also  river  Pyramus  as  a swimming  figure  with 
an  aquatic  bird  swimming  beside  him,  or  perched  upon  one  of  his  arms  ; 
sometimes  he  carries  a torch  in  one  hand  (cf.  tt vp,  71 vpcpopos,  and  Pyramos). 
This  city  was  famed  for  its  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Perasia  (Strab.,  xii. 
53 7),  whose  priestesses  walked  barefoot  and  unhurt  over  burning  coals. 
Imperial — M.  Aurelius  to  Valerian.  All  after  Sept.  Severus  bear  the 
inscr.,  lEPOTTOAeiTnN  KACTABAAEHN.  Types — River  Pyramus,  Helios, 
Dionysos,  Zeus,  Tyche,  etc.  For  further  details  see  Imhoof,  Zeit.  f.  Nu?n., 
x.  1883  and  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  352. 

Holmi,  on  the  bay  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  town  were  transferred  by  Seleucus  to  his  new  city 
of  Seleucia  on  the  Calycadnus.  To  Holmi,  Leake  has  attributed  a small 
silver  coin  of  the  fourth  century  B.c. 

Head  of  Pallas,  r.,  in  beaded  circle.  j 0AM  Female  head,  r.  . . At  9 grs. 

lotape,  a small  town  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  in  the  district  called  Selinitis. 
Imperial — Hadrian  to  Valerian.  Inscr.,  lUUT ATT€ITuuN.  Types — Tyche, 
Herakles  and  Thalassa  (?),  Demeter  holding  torch  and  branch. 

Irenopolis  is  identified  by  Leake  ( Num . Hell.,  Suppl.  Asia,  p.  61)  with 
Zephyrium  near  the  promontory  of  that  name  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus.  Autonomous  bronze  of  Imperial  times  and  Imperial — 
Domitian  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  6IPHNOTTOA6ITnN  or  IPHNOTTOAITHN, 
and  on  a coin  of  Treb.  Gallus,  Z€<t>YPIflTnN  IPHNOTTOAEITnN.  Era 
commences  A.  D.  52.  Types — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  swimming  River-god ; 
Herakles  reclining  ; Kybele  enthroned ; Tyche  of  city  with  swimming 
river-god  at  her  feet;  Asklepios  and  Hygieia;  Isis,  etc. 

Isaura.  An  inland  town  some  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Lake 
Trogitis. 

Imperial  coins  of  Domna,  Caracalla,  and  Geta.  Inscr.,  MHTPOTTOAEnC 
ICAYPflN.  Types  varied,  but  of  no  special  interest. 
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Issus.  This  city  struck  silver  staters  on  the  Persic  standard,  with 
bilingual  inscriptions. 

Persic  Standard,  circ.  b.c.  400-380. 

I ££l  Apollo  standing,  holding  patera,  Herakles  standing  naked,  holding  cluh, 

and  resting  on  laurel  tree.  Above,  bow  and  lion’s  skin.  At  Stater  1 66  grs. 
uncertain  Aramaic  legend. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  F.  21.) 


Time  of  Tiribazus,  circ.  b.  c.  386-380. 


1 2 Cl K O N Zeus  aetophoros  standing, 
1.,  resting  on  sceptre.  Traces  of 
Aramaic  legend. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  354.) 


lD'in  (Tiribazus)  in  Aramaic  letters. 
Half-figure  of  the  god  Ormuzd  rising 
from  a winged  disk : he  holds  wreath 
and  flower.  In  field,  magistrate’s 
name  AMI At  Stater 


Similar  staters  were  struck  by  Tiribazus,  both  at  Tarsus  and  Soli,  with 
T or  CO  in  the  field  of  the  obverse.  Tiribazus  was  ruler  of  western 
Armenia  in  Xenophon’s  time.  Afterwards  he  commanded  the  Persian 
forces  in  western  Asia  Minor,  and  from  B.C.  386  he  was  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  organized  and  commanded,  jointly  with  Orontes,  the  expedition 
against  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (Waddington,  Mel.  i.  61). 


Circ.  B.c.  370-350. 

I — C Head  of  Athena,  facing,  in  Zeus  enthroned.  1.,  holding  sceptre ; in 
triple-crested  helmet.  field,  1.,  grapes  and  ear  of  corn, 

r.,  helmet  and  B ; under  throne  C . 

At  Stater  168-164  grs. 

Compare  similar  staters  struck  at  Mallus,  Tarsus,  and  Soli. 

Lacanatis,  a district  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Cilicia  Campestris. 
Bronze  coins  with  the  legend  AAKANATXlN  were  struck  by  Antiochus  IV., 
king  of  Commagene,  his  queen  Iotape,  and  by  their  sons  Epiphanes  and 
Callinicus.  Types — Scorpion  or  two  Horsemen  ; rev.  Capricorn. 

Laerte,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  near  Coracesium,  and  the  Pam- 
phylian  boundary.  Imperial — Traj an  to  Saloninus.  Inscr.,  AA€PT€ITHN. 
Types  of  no  special  interest. 

Lalassis,  a district  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Taurus.  Autonomous  bronze  coins  of  Roman  times.  Inscr.,  AAA  ACC€flN, 
or  AAAACC  €NTI M[OC]  (?).  Types,  ordinary.  See  also  Olba,  p.  609. 
There  are  also  regal  coins  of  Polemo  II.,  king  of  Bosporus,  who  received 
a portion  of  Cilicia  from  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  exchange  for  his 
kingdom  of  Bosporus,  A. D.  41.  These  coins  read  nOAEMHNOZ  BAZI- 
AE.QZ,  rev.  [OABEjnN  AAAAZEflN  K A I KENNATHN.  Still  later,  in  the 
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time  of  Domitian,  the  Lalassenses  and  Ccnnati  appear  to  have  received  a 
grant  of  autonomy,  for  a coin  of  Domitian  exists  reading  KOINON  AAA- 
AIEHN  KAI  K[EN]NATflN  (Z.  f.  N.,  1885,  p.  365). 

Laimas,  a small  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lamus,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  territory  Lamotis,  between  Seleucia  and  Soli,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Cilicia  Tracheia.  Imperial  of  Sept.  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  (Nouvelles  Annales,  ii.  349).  Inscr.,  [AAMjOY  MHTP0TT[0A£UJC] 
AAMuuTI  AOC.  Types— Zeus  seated  in  temple ; Eagle  with  spread  wings 
on  altar. 

Lyrbe.  The  site  of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 
It  probably  lay  on  the  borders  of  Isauria  and  Pisidia,  or  Pamphylia,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  Coralis  and  Trogitis,  and  not  far  from 
the  towns  of  Carallia,  Casa,  and  Colybrassus.  There  are  Imperial  coins 
of  Lyrbe,  Severus  Alexander  to  Saloninus,  with  inscr.,  AYPB€ITflN,  and 
types  relating  to  the  cultus  of  Serapis,  Helios,  Hermes,  Ares,  Asklepios 
(Waddington,  As.  Min.,  101),  and  Pallas,  who  is  represented  holding  a 
palm  and  dropping  a lot  into  the  balloting  urn. 

Mallus  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Cilicia.  It  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  south-west  of  Mopsuestia.  Its  foundation 
is  attributed  by  some  ancient  writers  to  an  eponymous  hero  Mallos,  and 
by  others  to  Amphilochos  of  Argos. 

Of  its  history  nothing  whatever  is  known  before  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  except  that  it  was  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Persia  ; but  it  has 
left  us  a rich  series  of  silver  coins  dating  from  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Dr.  Imhoof  {Ann.  de 
Num.,  1883,  p.  89)  has  classified  the  coins  of  Mallus  in  the  following 
order.  All  the  principal  varieties  are  engraved  by  him  : — 


Naked  male  winged  figure,  kneeling 
on  one  knee. 

(Ann.  de  Num.,  1883,  PI.  V.  1.) 

Winged  female  figure,  with  arms  ex- 
tended in  kneeling  or  running  atti- 
tude. (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  G.  1.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  G.  2.) 


At  Stater  181  grs. 

Incuse  square,  containing  square  stone 
At  Stater  178  grs. 

Incuse  square,  containing  conical  stone 
At  Stater  183  grs. 


Aeginetic  Standard,  circ.  B.  c.  520-485. 

Incuse  square  . . 


B.c.  485-425. 


Female  winged  figure,  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  holding  caduceus  and 
wreath. 

Id.  (Imhoof,  Choix,  PI.  V.  179.) 


Incuse  square,  containing  pyramidal 
stone,  between  two  bunches  of  grapes, 
or  sometimes  with  V — V or  V — I — T1 
in  the  field  . . At  Stater  182  grs. 

Incuse  square,  containing  griffin  . 

At  Triobol  42  grs. 


1 -The  letter*  V,  etc.  on  the  silver  staters  of  Mallus  in  connection  with  the  pyramidal  stone 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  Up&  oroixtla,  sometimes  inscribed  on  the  sacred  stones  called 
fjairvKta.  (Imhoof,  Mallos,  Megarsos,  etc.,  p.  35.) 
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Persic  Standard , u.  c.  425-385. 


Bearded  or  young  male  figure  with 
four  wings,  sometimes  with  Jani- 
form  head,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
and  holding  with  his  two  hands  a 
disk,  beneath,  on  one  variety,  the 
forepart  of  a bull  with  human  head. 


MAP,  MAPA,  or  MAPAO,  Swan, 
above,  sometimes  small  bird  or  bee 
At  Stater  174  grs. 


Fig.  323. 


Youthful  male  figure  winged,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  holding  disk  with 
both  hands.  Inscr.,  sometimes  iblO 
in  Aramaic  letters. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  in  lion’s 
skin. 

Youthful  Dionysos  seated  left,  in  a vine 
with  grapes  ; he-  seems  to  hold  ears 
of  corn. 


MAAP,  MAP,  or  MAPAOTAN  Swan, 
in  field  crux  ansata,  bird,  fly,  grass- 
hopper, altar,  ear  of  corn,  dolphin,  and 
other  symbols.  (Fig.  323.) 

At  Stater  163-154  grs. 

M A Swan At  1 4 grs. 

MAP  Male  figure  driving  yoke  of 
humped  oxen,  left;  above  winged 
symbol,  in  front,  grain  of  corn. 

At  Stater  156.5  grs. 


For  varieties  of  all  the  above  coins  see  Imhoof,  (l.  c.),  who  remarks, 
concerning  the  types,  that  the  conical  stone  and  the  Swan  are  both 
symbolical  of  the  worship  of  Astarte.  The  strange  winged  figures  repre- 
sent various  Phoenician  divinities,  male  and  female,  but  the  only  one 
capable  of  identification  is  that  of  the  god  El  or  Kronos,  with  two  faces 
and  four  wings.  The  disks  which  they  hold  perhaps  represent  the 
several  planets  over  which  the  divinities  presided  (Movers,  Phoenizier,  i., 
p.  161  sqq.).  The  transition  from  MAPAO  and  MAAPO  to  the  softer 
form  MAAAH  exemplifies  the  frequent  interchange  of  the  liquids  A 
and  P. 

Circ.  b.c.  385-333. 


The  types  on  the  coins  of  this  period  indicate  closer  relations  between 
Mallus  and  Persia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increasing  influence  of  Greek 
religious  ideas. 


The  king  of  Persia  in  running  or 
half-kneeling  posture,  as  on  the 
royal  daric  coinage,  with  bow  and 
spear. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Herakles,  bearded,  lion’s  skin 
round  neck. 

Head  of  Aphrodite,  in  sphendone. 


King  kneeling,  with  bow  and  quiver  . 

At  Stater  163  grs. 


M A A Herakles  strangling  lion  . . • 

At  Stater  16 1 grs. 
Head  of  bearded  satrap  in  Persian 

tiara At  9 grs. 

MAA  Satrap’s  head,  as  above  . . • 

At  Stater 

MAA  or  MAAAHT  Satrap’s  head  . 

At  Stater  154  grs. 


MALLUS. 
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Pallas  seated,  1.,  resting  on  spear,  her 
shield  beside  her. 

MA  Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  lau- 
reate. 

Bearded  head  of  Herakles  or  Dionysos, 
bound  with  broad  taenia. 

Head  of  Pallas,  helmeted,  facing,  in 
field,  grapes  and  M. 


M A A Aphrodite  beside  column,  placing 
her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Hermes 
At  Stater  164  grs. 

Herakles  strangling  lion 

At  Stater  158  grs. 

M A A Demeter  holding  long  torch  and 
ears  of  corn,  clad  in  long  chiton  and 
peplos,  and  advancing,  r.  Symbol — 
corn-grain At  Stater 

Zeus  enthroned,  1.,  with  sceptre,  in  field 
grapes,  ear  of  corn,  and  letter  B : 

under  throne  M 

M Stater  168-164  grs. 


Varieties,  with  letters  , T,  and  I were  probably  struck  at  Soli,  Tarsus, 
and  Issus.  ' Specimens  are  also  known  with  I—  t on  the  obverse  (see 
Issus). 

b.c.  332-306. 

Coins  of  Alexander  (Muller,  Nos.  1308-1318). 


b.c.  306-146. 

In  this  period  it  is  possible  that  regal  coins  of  the  Seleucidae  may 
have  been  struck  at  Mallus,  but  they  cannot  be  identified. 


b.c.  146-125. 

Autonomous  bronze,  obv.  Head  of  Tyche,  rev.  MAAAHTflN,  Athena 
Megarsis  standing  facing;  also  tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  Deme- 
trius II.,  with  his  portrait,  and  M or  MAA.,  rev.  BAZIAE.QZ  AHMHTPIOY 
<t>IAAAEA<t>OY  N1KAT0P0Z  or  OEOY  NlKATOPOZ,  standing  effigy  of  a 
helmeted  goddess  (Athena  Megarsis?).  These  are  the  last  coins  which 
can  be  attributed  to  Mallus  until  after  the  deliverance  of  Cilicia  from 
the  rule  of  Tigranes,  and  the  suppression  of  the  pirates  by  Pompey  in 
b.c.  68. 


b.c.  67-30. 


In  b.c.  67  Cilicia  was  constituted  a Roman  province.  Mallus  then 
struck  bronze  coins  of  the  following  types : — 


Head  of  Apollo  (?),  r. 
Head  of  Zeus,  r.,  laureate. 


MAAAnTflN  Pallas  seated,  1.  2E  -85 
„ Tyche  turreted  and 

veiled,  seated  on  rock  between  two 
rivers,  swimming  to  left  . JE  i-o 


B.  c.  30  to  A.  d.  217. 

Imperial  Augustus  to  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  M A A AHTHN . Types — Tyche 
between  two  River-gods  ; Effigy  of  Athena  Megarsis  as  above  ; Apollo 
standing,  etc. 
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CILICIA. 


A.  D.  249-260. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan  Deems,  Mallus  received  a Roman  colony,  and 
thenceforward,  until  Valerian’s  time,  the  legends  are  in  Latin,  MALLO 
COLONIA  S.  C. ; also  SACER  SENATVS.  Types — Emperor  crowned 
by  colonist,  before  him  stands  Tyche  holding  statuette  of  Athena ; Tyche 
seated  between  two  river-gods  ; Apollo  Pythios  or  Amphilochos  standing 
beside  tripod,  round  which  a serpent  coils,  before  him  a boar.  The  oracle 
of  Amphilochos  at  Mallus  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Asia  Minor 
(Paus.,  i.  34.  3). 

Megarsus.  See  Antiochia  ad  Pyramum.  (The  coin  described  by 
Mionnet,  251,  and  JSuppl.,  288,  and  read  by  him  METAPZnN  TflN 
flPOZ  Tn  flYPAMH,  is  a wrongly  read  coin  of  Hieropolis  ad  Pyramum.) 


Mopsus  or  Mopsuestia  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  361,  and  Zeit.f.  Num., 
x.  293),  a city  on  the  river  Pyramus,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast,  is  said  to  have  owed  its  foundation  to  Mopsus,  the  son  of  Apollo. 
No  early  coins  are  known.  There  are  autonomous  bronze  coins  of  the 
second  century  B.  c.  Inscr.,  MOYEATHN  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI  AYTONOMOY. 
Types — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Lighted  altar  (M o\j/ov  eorta).  Regal  of  Antiochus 
IV.  of  Syria,  B.c.  175-164,  with  inscr.,  ZEAEYKE.QN  THN  IdPOZ  Till 
riYPAMni,  Artemis  hunting.  The  city  of  Mopsuestia  was  called  Seleucia 
for  a short  time  in  the  second  century  B.  c.  (Waddington,  Voyage  archeol. 
Explic.  des  Inscr.,  t.  iii.  352.) 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Valerian  {Lev.  Hum.,  1854,  17,  139  sqq.l, 
dated  according  to  an  era  commencing  B.C.  68  {Zeit.  f.  Num.,  x.  294). 
Among  them  are  silver  tetradrachms  of  Phoenician  weight  (210  grs.), 
with  heads  of  Hadrian,  Sabina  (as  Artemis),  and  Amt.  Pius,  rev. 
Eagle  with  spread  wings  with  altar  between  his  legs.  Inscr.,  A API. 
MOtEATuuN  TTOAEUUC,  AAPIANouN  MOYEATuuN,  etc.  Bronze 
coins  of  various  types.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a bridled 
horse  carrying  a wreath,  quiver,  and  ear  of  corn  or  palm  {Rev.  Num.,  1 854, 
PI.  II.  14)  ; Bridge  over  the  Pyramus,  between  the  arches,  ADP6A,  in 
exergue,  TTYPAMOC  (see  Aegae,  p.  598). 

Games — OIKOYM6NIKOC. 

Nagidus,  an  important  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  between 
Anemurium  and  Celenderis.  Its  coins  are  almost  all  of  silver,  and  range 
in  date  from  before  b.  c.  400  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  (Brandis, 

p.  49 8). 


Persic  Standard,  circ.  b.  c.  430-400. 


Aphrodite  seated,  1.,  on  throne,  crowned 
by  Eros,  whom  she  supports  on  her 
extended  r.  arm. 


N A T I A I K 0 N Dionysos  of  archaic 

style,  standing,  holding  thyrsos  and 
vine-branch  with  grapes : all  in  in- 
cuse circle  . . At  Stater  158  g1-5. 


MOPSTJS — OLBA. 
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Circ.  b.  o.  400-380. 


Head  of  bearded  Dionysos,  ivy- 
crowned. 

Aphrodite  enthroned  holding  patera, 
behind  her  is  a tall  Eros  stretching 
up  to  crown  her. 


N ATI  AEflN  Head  of  Aphrodite,  hair 
in  sphendone  . -dt  Stater  161  grs. 

N A r I A E n N Dionysos  half-draped, 
stands  resting  on  thyrsos,  and  hold- 
ing- vine-branch  At  Stater  160  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  380—333. 


Fig.  324. 


Aphrodite  seated  holding  patera, 
crowned  by  flying  Eros ; beneath 
throne,  rat  or  mouse. 

Aphrodite  seated  between  two  sphinxes 
and  holding  a flower  in  her  r.  hand. 

(Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  G.  15.) 


NATIAIKON  Dionysos  standing,  as 
above.  In  field,  various  abbreviated 
magistrates’  names.  (Fig.  324.)  . 

At  Stater  154  grs. 

Pallas  standing,  facing,  holding  Nike, 
who  is  about  to  crown  her,  and  rest- 
ing with  1.  on  shield.  Beside  her,  a 
tree At  Stater  153  grs. 


There  are  also  obols  and  bronze  coins  with  heads  of  - Aphrodite  and 
Dionysos.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  363.) 


Olba,  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on 
a branch  of  the  Calycadnus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ajax,  the 
son  of  Teucer,  who  established  there  a famous  temple  of  Zeus,  whose 
high  priest  bore  the  title  of  dynast  of  Olba,  and  toparch  of  Cennatis  and 
' Lalassis.  Descendants  of  this  priestly  family  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence by  the  favour  of  the  Romans  for  some  time  after  the  rest 
of  Cilicia  had  been  organised  as  a Roman  province  (Strab.,  6 72.)  They 
have  left  us  the  following  numismatic  records  of  their  rule  (Waddington, 
Melanges , ii.  pp.  121  sqq.) :: — 


Circ.  b.c.  39-29  or  later. 

Folemon  I.  Inscr.,  M.  ANTnNlOY  flOAEMnNOZ  APXIEPEDZ 
AYNAZTOY  OABEflN  THZ  IEPAZ  KENNATHN  KAI  AAAAZZEHN. 

Types — Head  of  Polemon,  rev.  Sacred  throne ; Fulmen.  M Size  -95. 

Ajax.  (Time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  a.  d.  ii-i5(?).)  Inscr.,  KAIZAPOZ 
ZEBAZTOY,  Head  of  Augustus;  rev.  APXIEPEHZ  AIANTOZ  TEYKPOY 
TOriAPXOY  KENNATHN  KAI  AAAAZZEHN,  Fulmen.  M -95;  Head  of 
Hermes,  rev  Triskelis.  ZE  -9. 
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Polemon  II  (a.d.  41)  received  from  Claudius  a portion  of  Cilicia  in 
exchange  for  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  His  coins,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  those  of  the  earlier  Polemon,  bear  the  inscr.  flOAEM- 
HNOZ  BA2IAEHZ  Club  ; rev.  [OABEjflN  AAAASE.QN  K A I KENNATflN 
Harpa.  (Z.f  N,  1885,  p.  366.) 

At  Olba  there  were  also  struck  autonomous  coins  obv.  Throne,  rev.  Ful- 
men  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  1885,  369),  and  Imperial — Antoninus  Pius  to  Caracalla. 
Inscr.,  OABCflN  or  AA[PIANnN]  ANTflN  I N I ANflN  OABCnN,  some- 
times with  addition  of  MHT[P0rT0A€fl2]  KHfTIAOS],  proving  that  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Cetis,  was  identical 
with  the  Olba  of  Strabo.  Types — Zeus,  Serapis,  Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri. 

Philadelphia,  in  the  district  of  Cetis,  on  the  river  Calycadnus  (Ptol., 
v.  8,  §5).  Imperial — Trajan  to  Maximinus.  Inscr.,  <J>I  AAACAOCHN 
KHTI  AOS.  Types — Zeus  or  Tyche  (Waddington,  JRev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  35). 

Fompeiopolis.  See  Soli. 

Sebaste,  founded  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  whom  the 
Romans  had  given  Cilicia  Tracheia.  It  stood  on  the  mainland  separated 
by  a narrow  channel  from  the  small  island  of  Elaeusa  (Leake,  Num.  Hell., 
As.  Gr.,  p.  109).  Bronze,  with  portraits  of  Antiochus  IV  of  Commagene 
and  his  wife  Iotape,  and  autonomous  with  inscr.,  SEBASTHNflN. 

Imperial  — Augustus  to  Valerian,  inscribed  CCBACTHC.  Titles — 
MHTP0TT[0A€nC],  CACYOCPAC,  AYT0N0M0Y,  ACYAOY,  I6P AC,  or 
NAYAPXIAOC.  No  remarkable  types. 

Seleucia  ad  Calycadnum,  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Autonomous 
bronze  from  the  first  century  b.c.  Inscr.,  SEAEYKEjQN  TflN  TTPOS  THI 
KAAYKAANni,  Head  of  Pallas,  rev.  Nike,  etc.;  Head  of  Apollo,  with 
hair  in  formal  curls  as  on  the  coins  of  Lycia,  rev.  Half  horse.  Imperial — 
Tiberius  to  Gallienus.  Similar  inscr.,  often  with  additional  titles  AC- 
[YAOY]  AYT[0N0M0Y]  or  6ACYOCP AC.  Among  the  names  of  magis- 
trates occurs  that  of  Xenarchus  (-ZENAPX0Y),  the  peripatetic  philosopher 
of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Chief  types — Pallas  either  on  foot  or  in  quadriga 
subduing  giants  [Zeit.f.  Num.,  xiii.  PI.  IV.  10,  11);  Nike;  Busts  face  to 
face,  of  Tyche  and  Apollo  (?) ; etc. 

Seleucia  ad  Pyramum,  a name  borne  for  a short  time  by  Mopsuestia 

(p.  608). 

Selinus,  a coast-town  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  a few  miles  south  of  Iotape. 
Imperial — Lucilla,  Sept.  Severus,  Sev.  Alex.,  and  Philip  I.  Inscr., 
C€AI NOYCIflN  and  TPAIANO.  C6AIN0.  THC  ICPAC.  Types— Artemis 
huntress  and  Temple,  on  pediment  of  which  G60Y  TP  A.  in  memory  of 
Trajan,  who  died  at  Selinus. 

Soli,  a Greek  coast-town  some  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Tarsus. 
Its  silver  money  is  frequently  met  with,  and  ranges  in  date  from  about 
the  fifth  century  B.c.  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander. 


PHILADELPHIA-  SOLI. 
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Persic  Standard. 

Kneeling  archer  in  usual  archer’s 
costume,  holding  out  a bow  in  both 
hands. 

Head  of  Pallas  ; Griffin  on  helmet. 

(Hunter,  PI.  LI.  27,  29.) 


Circ.  b.  c.  450-385. 

CO,  COAEON,  COAEflN  Bunch  of 
grapes,  in  incuse  square  . . . . 

HR  Stater  169  grs. 

COAI,  COAIO,  COAION,  COAIKON, 
or  COAEflN  Grapes,  in  incuse 
square  . . . HI  Stater  163  grs.1 

HR  Obol.  10  grs. 


For  silver  staters  struck  at  Soli  by  the  satrap  Tiribazus  (b.C.  386-380), 
•with  his  name  in  Aramaic  letters  on  the  reverse  and  CO  on  the  obverse, 
see  p.  604. 


Circ.  b.  c.  385-333. 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  laureate, 
with  lion’s  skin  tied  round  neck. 

Head  of  Pallas  helmeted,  facing. 


COAE  ...,  COAIKON  Head  of  bearded 

Satrap,  in  Persian  tiara 

HR  Stater  156  grs. 
Zeus  enthroned  1.,  with  sceptre ; in 
field,  grapes,  ear  of  corn  and  letter 

O 

B.  Under  throne  C or  C . . . . 

Ht  Stater  168-164  grs. 


The  coins  of  the  last  mentioned  class  are  attributed,  on  account  of  the 
letters  under  the  throne  M,  T,  I,  and  Z,  to  Mallus,  Tarsus,  Issus,  and 
Soli.  They  seem  to  fall  into  the  period  between  b.  c.  370  and  350. 

Head  of  Pallas  in  crested  Corinthian  COAEflN  Bunch  of  grapes  ; in  field, 
helmet.  magistrate’s  name  abbreviated  and 

symbols — Rose,  owl,  etc 

Hi  Stater  164  grs. 


Circ.  B.c.  300-71. 


Under  the  Seleucidae  the  coinage  of  Soli  was  continued  in  bronze 
down  to  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Tigranes  of  Armenia 
in  the  third  Mithradatic  war. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : — 


Aegis,  with  Medusa  head. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Pallas. 

Head  of  Tyche. 


ZOAEflN  Turreted  female  figure  on 
horseback  . . HE  i-o 

„ Pallas  wielding  fulmen.  JE  -9 

„ Standing  figure,  holding 

sceptre . . , . HI  -8 

,,  Owl M -8 

„ Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri  HI  -8 


Not  long  after  its  destruction  Soli  was  restored  by  Pompey  under 
the  name  of  Solopolis.  There  are  bronze  coins,'  with  the  head  of  Pompey, 


If  the  Catalogue  of  the  Behr  collection 
310  grs. 


is  to  be  trusted  there  is  also  a double  stater 


of 
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Inscr.,  COAOTTOA€ITnN.  Soon  afterwards  the  name  was  again  changed 
to  Pompeiopolis.  The  era  commences  b.c.  67.  /M#cr.,T70MnHI0n0A£ITnN, 
Head  of  Pompey,  rev.  Pallas  or  Nike.  Imperial — Domitian  to  Treb. 
Gallus,  with  or  without  Emperor’s  head.  Inscr.,  TTOMTTHIOnOAeiTflN, 
also  in  addition  CCBACTHN  OMONOIA  (Concordia  Augg.  Aurelius  and 
Verus).  TTHTH  COYN I AC,  Fountain  Sunias  recumbent,  holding  cornu- 
copiae.  Bust  of  the  philosopher  Chrysippus,  with  hand  stroking  his 
beard,  rev.  Bust  of  the  poet  Aratus  (?),  both  natives  of  Soli.  Other  types 
of  no  special  interest. 


Syedra,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  near  the  Pamphylian 
boundary.  Imperial — Nero  to  Salonina.  Inscr.,  CY6AP6.QN,  sometimes 
with  addition  of  CCMNHC  CNAOZOTCPAC.  Games — G6MIA6C  (H.  de 
Longperier,  Rev.  Nmn .,  N.  S.,  xiv.  61),  and  TYMN ACI APXI A.  Types, 
various. 

Tarsus,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a 
great  and  wealthy  city.  It  then  contained  the  palace  of  Syennesis, 
king  of  Cilicia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  coins  were  struck  at  Tarsus 
by  the  kings  or  satraps  of  Cilicia  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury onwards,  and  M.  Six  ( Nutn . C/iron.,  1884,  p.  152)  is  probably  right 
in  attributing  to  the  Tarsian  mint  a series  of  coins  which  numismatists 
have  hitherto  been  content  to  leave  unclassified. 

The  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : — 

Electrtjm.  Sixth  cent.  B»  c,  Phoenician  Standard. 


Cow  kneeling  r.,  and  looking  back  at 
calf  which  she  suckles. 


Oblong  incuse  . El.  or  S 215  grs. 


If  this  stater,  which  is  now  in  the  Munich  cabinet,  is  correctly  attri- 
buted by  M.  Six  to  Tarsus  (A Tum.  Chron.,  1884,  p.  152),  we  must  infer 
commercial  relations  between  Tarsus  and  Lydia  or  the  Ionian  coast- 
towns. 


Silver.  Circ.  b.c.  500—450.  Persic  Standard. 


Cow  standing,  looking  back  at  calf 
which  she  suckles. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884,  Pl.Y.  1.) 


Herakles  wielding  club,  and  carrying 

lion  by  the  hind  leg 

At  Stater  164  grs. 


Baana  or  Bauaias  (?),  Mint,  Tarsus  (?). 


Circ.  b.  c.  450—400. 


Herakles  with  bow  and  quiver,  carry- 
ing lion  by  the  tail. 

(De  Luynes,  Satrap.,  PI.  V.  1.) 
King  of  Persia  contending  with  lion. 
(B.  V.  Head,  Lydia  and  Persia, 
PI.  III.  12.) 


{OJD  (in  monogram  of  Aramaic  letters) 
Cow  suckling  calf.  At  Stater  170  grs. 

{OJH  Cow  suckling  calf 

At  Stater  166  grs. 


SYEBRA— TARSUS. 
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Anonymous.  Mint.  Tarsus. 

Circ.  B.  c.  450-400. 


King  of  Persia  stabbing  lion. 

(B.  V.  Head,  op.  cit.,  PI.  III.  n.j 

King  on  horseback,  beneath,  crux  an- 
sata.  (Rev.  Num., i860, PI. XVIII.  5.) 

King  on  horseback,  holding  flower ; in 
front  nn  or  “J^n. 

(B.  Y.  Head,  op.  cit.,  PI.  III.  13.) 

Id.  ( Symbol , Eagle’s  head.) 

(He  Luynes,  Satr.,  PL  XII.) 

Forepart  of  Pegasos,  sometimes  with 
symbol,  Eagle’s  bead. 

King  on  horseback  prancing  r.,  in 
front,  crux  ansata. 

(De  Luynes,  Satr.,  PI.  VIII.  1 .) 

Id.  . 

Naked  rider  on  prancing  horse. 

Greek  hoplite  kneeling  with  shield 
and  spear. 

( Num . Cliron.,  1884,  PL  V.  2.) 

Lion  devouring  bull. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884,  Pl.V.  3.) 


TEPei  and  pn  King  walking,  holds 
sceptre  and  crux  ansata  .... 

HI  Stater  168  grs. 

pn  Two  soldiers,  standing  face  to  face 

Ht  Stater  164  grs. 

Incuse  square.  Kneeling  archer  draw- 
ing bow  ; behind,  crux  ansata  . ;. 

Hi  Stater  168  grs. 

Id.  ( Symbol , Eagle’s  head.)  HI  Stater 

Id.  "With  or  without  Eagle’s  head 
(Imhoof,  Jl/cm.  GV.,P1.G.  6.)  HI  55  grs. 

nn  Greek  hoplite  kneeling,  defending 
himself  with  shield  and  spear  . . . 

Ht  Stater  163  grs. 

Id.  Ht  Trite  50  grs.  . 

PH  Similar  . . Ht  Stater  162  grs. 

Incuse  square.  Naked  rider  on  fore- 
part of  horse  . . . . Ht  4 2 grs. 

nn  Ear  of  corn,  in  linear  square  . . 

Ht  Stater  163  grs. 


Fourth  century  b.  C. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century  the  coins  struck  at 
Tarsus  bear  the  names  of  the  satraps  who  from  time  to  time  ruled 
Cilicia  or  organised  from  its  ports  the  various  naval  expeditions  against 
the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Tiribazus.  Circ.  b.c.  386.  Silver  staters  as  described  under  Issus 
(p.  604),  but  distinguished  by  the  letter  T,  the  initial  of  the  mint  of 
Tarsus.  Inscr.,  ID'H.TI  in  Aramaic  letters. 


The  following  coin  of  Tiribazus,  with  a Greek  inscription,  may  also 
have  been  struck  at  Tarsus,  though  its  rude  style  of  art  seems  to  point 
to  some  less  important  Cilician  mint.  • . v 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  with  lion’s  TEIPIBAIOY  Head  of  Satrap,  as  on 
skin  round  neck.  coins  of  Soli  . Ht  Stater  152  grs. 


Orontag.  Circ.  B.  c.  386. 

Greek  hoplite  kneeling,  defending  0 PONT  A Forepart  of  winged  boar 
himself  with  shield  and  spear.  Mint-  (Brit.  Mus.)  ....  Ht  43  grs. 
mark  T. 

These  coins  may,  however,  be  also  attributed  to  Clazomenae  in  Ionia 
on  account  of  the  reverse  type.'  (See  p.  491.)  0 ' 
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Fharnabazus.  Circ.  B.  c.  378-372.  The  coins  struck  in  Cilicia  in 
the  name  of  this  satrap  are  attributed  by  M.  Waddington  {Mel.,  p.  65) 
to  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  his  expedition  against  Egypt. 


Head  of  Arethusa  with  loose  hair, 
facing,  copied  from  coins  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

Id.  (Waddington,  Mel.,  PI.  Y.  4.) 

*]^n  1T3PD  Head  of  Ares  (1)  helmeted. 
{Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  Y.  7.) 


inns  Head  of  Ares  (?)  bearded,  in 
crested  helmet.  {Num.  Chron.,  1884, 

PI.  V.  6.) At  Stater 

KIAIKION  “l^n  Head  of  Ares  (?)  , . 

At  Stater  163  grs. 
pr6jD  Baaltars,  or  Zeus  of  Tarsus, 
enthroned  . . At  Stater  16 1 grs. 


Tarcamus  (?).  Circ.  B.c.  380-360.  The  reading  here  given  is  that  of 
M.  Six  {Num.  Chron.,  1884,  p.  125).  M.  Waddington  reads  the  name 
Datames. 


Head  of  Arethusa,  as  above. 

{Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  V.  8.) 
pr6y3  Baal  enthroned  within  circle 
of  turrets,  he  holds  sceptre,  grapes, 
and  corn  : beside  him,  thymiaterion-. 


103"in  Head  of  Ares,  as  above  . . . 

At  Stater  168  grs. 
„ Satrap  seated,  holding  arrow,  in 
field,  bow,  above,  Ormuzd.  {Num. 

Chron.,  1884,  PL  V.  9.) 

At  Stater  163  grs. 


Fig.  325. 


nr6jn  Similar.  (Fig.  325.) 


Two  male  figures,  one  naked  and 
one  draped,  standing  face  to  face, 
with  thymiaterion  between  them  . . 

At  Stater  169  grs. 


Anonymous. 


Mint,  Tarsus.  Circ.  b.  c.  370-35°- 


Bust  of  Pallas,  facing,  in  triple-crested 
helmet. 

{Num.  Chron.,  1884,  Pi.  VI.  4.) 


Baaltars  enthroned,  in  field,  ear  of  corn, 
grapes,  ivy-leaf,  etc. ; beneath  throne 
T.  (Mint-mark  of  Tarsus.)  . . • 

At  Stater  168  grs. 


Compare  other  coins  of  this  type  struck  at  Issus,  Mallus,  and  Soli. 


Pallas  seated,  with  spear  and  shield ; 
behind  her,  a tree. 

{Zeit.f.  Num.,  vii.  p.  13-) 
Herakles  kneeling  on  his  club,  strang- 
ling lion. 

(De  Luynes,  Satr.,  PI.  XI.) 


TEPSIKON  Nymph  kneeling,  playing 
with  astragali  . At  Stater  156  grs. 

TEPSIKON  Head  of  Aphrodite,  wear- 
ing stephanos  . At  Stater  163  grs. 


TARSUS. 
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Mazaeus.  Circ.  b.c.  362-328.  For  the  history  of  this  satrap  see 
M.  Six’s  article  already  referred  to.  He  ruled  Cilicia  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  was  also  satrap,  for  about  ten  years,  of  northern  Syria, 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  region  called  Eber-nahar  ( = Transpotamia), 
in  contradistinction  to  Mesopotamia.  When  Alexander  advanced  against 
Babylon,  Mazaeus  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him,  and  he  retained 
the  government  of  Babylon  under  Alexander  until  his  death  in  B.C.  328. 
The  coinage  of  Mazaeus  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  all  described  under 
Tarsus,  where,  or  at  any  rate  in  Cilicia,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  issued.  The  coins  fall  into  the  following  classes : — 


Cilician  mintage. 


Fig.  326. 


Pr6sn  Baaltars  enthroned. 

„ Similar. 

{Num.Chron.,  i884,P].Y.  13,14.) 
„ Similar. 

{Ibid.,  PI.  VI.  2.) 


The  last  mentioned  coins  bear  the 
throne,  standing  for  Issus,  Mallus,  S< 


Fig. 


Baaltars  enthroned.  (Fig.  327.) 


PTD  Lion  devouring  stag.  (Fig.  326.) 

At  Stater  169  grs. 
„ Lion  devouring  bull  . . . . . 

At  Stater  167  grs. 
No  inscr.  Lion  devouring  bull ; beneath 
which  are  the  turreted  walls  of  a 
city ; in  field,  club.  At  Stater  172  grs. 

mint  letters  I,  M,  £,  or  T,  under  the 
>li,  and  Tarsus. 


327. 

1 tonmy  by  n Mazaeus, 

who  is  over  Eber-nahara  and  Cilicia.’ 
Lion  devouring  bull  over  city  walls  . 

At  Stater  171  grs. 


bvTvr°  uT'nd  /Trihese  remarka})Ie  coins  was  first  correctly  interpreted 
by  M.  Halevy  (. Melanges  d'Efigr.  Semifugue,  1874,  pp.  64-71).  P 
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nfvjD  Baaltara  enthroned.  '1TD  Lion  walking,  symbols  sometimes 

(iVttm.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  VI.  5.)  crescent  and  star  . . At  165  grs. 

The  coins  of  Mazaeus,  struck  at  Tarsus,  are  followed  by  staters  bearing 
the  name  of  Alexander  in  Aramaic  letters. 


Baaltars  enthroned,  behind, 

(Cat.  Behr.,  PI.  II.  1.) 
Head  of  goddess,  behind  Dnny. 

(De  Luynes,  Satr .,  PI.  XYI.  1.) 


The  goddess  Ateli,  veiled,  seated  on 
lion;  behind,  nny, above,  LD.  Aii23grs. 
Lion  devouring  hull,  above 

At  127  grs. 


These,  after  a very  short  time,  give  place  to  the  ordinary  coinage  of 
Alexander  (Muller,  No.  1279  S(l-)-  Their  attribution  to  Tarsus  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  certain. 


Syrian  mintage. 

Galley  with  rowers  on  waves,  with 
dates  above,  equivalent  to  years 
19,  20,  and  21  of  Ochus  (b.c.  341- 
339),  and  years  1 and  2 of  Arses 
(b.c.  338-337). 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884,  Pl.YI.  11,12.) 


Phoenician  Standard. 

'ITD  King  in  chariot,  driven  by 
charioteer,  behind,  an  attendant  in 

Asiatic  dress 

At  Phoenician  octadr.  400  grs. 


The  types  of  these  coins  are  those  of  the  well-known  large  Phoenician 
coins  current  in  the  -maritime  cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  B.C.  424. 


Imitations  of  Athenian  tetradrachms,  circ.  b.c.  332-331. 


Head  of  Pallas,  of  careless  style. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  YI.  10.) 


'“ITD  Athenian  owl 


At  Attic  tetradr. 


These  copies  of  Attic  tetradrachms  were  probably  issued  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  other  mercenary  troops  raised  by  Mazaeus  during 
the  final  efforts  of  the  Persians  to  resist  the  advance  of  Alexander. 

Tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight,  but  with  Tarsian  types,  jmobably  struck  at  Babylon 
between  B.C.  331  and  328,  while  Mazaeus  remained  in  power. 


Fig.  328. 
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nn^yi  Baaltars  enthroned. 

No  inscr.  Id. 

(Num.  Citron.,  PI.  VI.  8.) 


ntO  Lion  walking.  (Fig.  328.) . . . 

At  Attic  tetradr. 

No  inscr.  Id 

At  Attic  tetradr.  and  divisions. 


On  the  anonymous  coins  of  this  series  the  Aramaic  inscriptions  give, 
place  to  Greek  letters,  monograms,  and  symbols,  and  finally  the  anchor, 
the  well-known  symbol  of  Seleucus,  makes  its  appearance  above  the  lion 
on  the  reverse  (Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  VI.  7).  This  is  a most  valuable 
indication  of  date,  and  proves,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  that  these 
lion  tetradrachms  continued  to  be  issued  simultaneously  with  the  tetra- 
drachms  of  Alexander’s  types.  For  a list  of  all  the  known  varieties  see 
Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  377).  It  is  noticeable  that  in  fabric  the  Lion  tetra- 
drachms resemble  the  gold  double  darics  (both  being  extremely  thick 
with  hammered  edges).  The  majority  of  the  extant  specimens  of  both 
these  classes  of  coins  have  come  from  India,  a provenance  which  fully 
bears  out  the  theory  of  their  Babylonian  mintage. 

We  must  now  return  to  Tarsus,  and  briefly  examine  the  numismatic 
history  of  the  town  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards. 


Under  the  Seleucid  Kings  Antiochus  VII  to  Antiochus  IX,  Tarsus  was 
one  of  the  royal  mints,  and  issued  tetradrachms  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Seletic., 
passim.)  There  are  also  autonomous  bronze  coins,  which  extend  down  to 
Roman  and  Imperial  times.  The  inscriptions  are  TAPZEflN,  T APZEflN 
MHTPOnOAEnS,TAPIEnNTnNrfPOSTni  KYANni  and  ANTIOXEjQN 
TnN  TTPOI  Tm  KYANni,  Tarsus  having  borne  the  name  of  Antiochia 
ad  Cydnum  for  a short  time  under  Antiochus  IV  of  Syria.  The  later 
issues  readTAPCOY  MHTPOTTOAenC,  rev.  KOINON  K I A I K I AC  ; AAPIAN- 
nN  TAPCenN,  AAPIANHC  TAPCOY,  AAPIANH  KOMOAIANH  TAPCOC 
MHTPOTTOAIC,  etc.  Magistrates’  names,  without  title,  often  preceded  by 
em.  The  chief  types  are  the  Tyche  of  Tarsus  seated,  with  the  river 
Cydnus  swimming  at  her  feet ; Zeus  Tarsios,  the  Greek  rendering  of  the 
ancient  Baaltars,  enthroned  ; Head  of  Tyche  turreted,  and  the  figure  of 
a divinity  supposed  to  represent  Sandan  or  the  Asiatic  Herakles,  standing 
on  the  back  of  a horned  lion,  the  whole  sometimes  within  a monument 

of  pyramidal  form.  Among  the  Imperial  coins — Augustus  to  Salonina 

the  following  types  and  inscriptions  may  be  selected : — 

Games — KOMOACIOC  0IK0YM6NIK0C,  ©COTAMI A — OAYMTTI A 

AHMHTPI A ; also€N  KOAPIT  Al’C  OPOIC  KIAIKflN,  CCYHPCIA  OAYMTTI  A 
eni  NeiKl  A.  Concerning  the  village  of  Cotrigae,  where  these  games  were 
held  see  Eckhel,iii.79.  KOPAIA,  KOINOI  KIAIKIAC,  TAPCOY  MHTPO- 
TTOAEnC,  KOINON  TnN  KIAIKHN,  ICAYPIA  KAPIA  AYKAONIA,  KOI- 
NOC  TujN  T €TTAPX£IujN  (Ann.  de  Num.,  vii.  21),  or  TuuN  TPIujN 

p I I A P V 1 1 1 1 k I * 


Honorary  ^—MHTPOTTOAIC  TnN  KIAIKnN  ; NCnKOPOC;  CACY- 

0€PA;  A.  M.  K.  V.  B.  ( = 7 rpcorij  peyLa-Tij  KaWCorri  ypappart  BovXijs.) 

Surnames  m honour  of  Emperors,  KOMOAIANH,  CCYHPIANH  ANTn- 
N6INIANH,  MAKP6INIANH,  AA6ZAN APIH,  etc. 
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Deities — AIOC  T APCCflN,  TYXH  TAPCOY,  T7AAAAC  AOHNH,  K YANOC, 

the  River  Cydnus. 

Various — KOlNOBOYAION  (Eckh.,  iii.  73);  KOPOI  C€BACTOI  (Cara- 
calla  and  Geta) ; C 6 1 TO  C , in  combination  with  the  type  of  a galley  in  full 
sail  (Eckh.,  iii.  73).  OPTYrOOHP A (Quail-hunt),  in  combination  with 
type  of  seated  Tyche,  though  without  any  relation  to  the  type.  AHP6A 
Cl  TOY,  Triptolemos  in  serpent  car  (Ann.  de  Num.,  vii.  19).  The  types 
of  the  Tarsian  Impei-ial  coins  offer  a rich  variety  of  subjects.  Those 
relating  to  the  cultus  of  Herakles  are  especially  abundant.  (See  Zeit.f. 
Num.,  iii.  333  sqq.,  and  viii.  10.) 

Titiopolis  (Rev.  Num.,  1838,  p.  422,  and  1883,  p.  37),  probably  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus.  Imperial  of  Hadrian  and  Geta.  Inscr., 
TITIOTTOACITouN.  Types  — Zeus  seated;  Dionysos  standing,  with 
panther. 

Zephyrium- Adriana,  a coast-town  a little  to  the  west  of  Anchiale. 
Autonomous  of  Roman  times,  and  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Treb.  Gallus. 
Inscr.,  ZCOYPIjQTGN  or  AAPI ANOnOACITHN  Ze<t>YPIflTnN.  Types, 
ordinary.  The  epithet  €YC€BflN  is  added  to  the  ethnic  on  a coin  of 
Sabina  of  this  town  (Zeit.f.  Num.,  iii.  343).  See  also  Irenopolis  (p.  603). 


ISLAND  ADJACENT  TO  CILICIA. 


Elaeusa,  a small  island  separated  by  a narrow  channel  from  the  town 
of  Sebaste  on  the  mainland.  Autonomous  of  Imperial  times,  and  Imperial 
of  Commodus.  Inscr.,  CAAIOYCIjQN.  Types — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Nike ; 
Head  of  Tyche,  rev.  Hermes. 


KINGS. 


Tarcondimotus  I,  a king  of  a part  of  Cilicia  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Actium  b.  c.  31. 


Head  of  King. 


BAZIAEHZ  TAPKONAIMOTOY. 
Beneath  A.ANTClNlOY.  Zeus 
seated AI  -9 


Philopator,  son  of  Tarcondimotus,  succeeded  his  father. 


Turreted  female  head,  veiled. 


BACIACnC  ddAOriATOPOC  Pallas 
standing & '9 


Concerning  these  petty  kings  see  Eckhel,  iii.  82  sq. 
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Chronological  Table  op  the  Coinage  op  Cilicia. 


Adana 

Aegae 

Alexandria  ad  Issum 

Anabarzus 

Anchiale  (?) 

Anemurium 

Antiochia  ad  Cydnum 

Antiochia  ad  Saruin 

Augusta 

Carallia 

Casa 

Celenderis 

Claudiopolis 

Colybrassus 

Coracesium 

Coropissus 

Corycus 

Diocaesareia 

Epiphaneia 

Flaviopolis 

Germanicopolis 

Hieropolis-  ) 

Castabala  \ 

Holmi 

Iotape 

Irenopolis 

Issus  (Satr.) 

Lacanatis 

Laerte 

Lalassis 

Lamus 

Lyrbe 

Mallus  (&  Satr.) 
Mopsus 

Seleucia  ad  Pyra- 
mum 
Nagidus 
Olba 

Philadelphia 
Sebaste 
Seleucia  ad 
cadnum 
Selinus 
Soli  (&  Satr.) 
Pompeiopolis 
Syedra 

Tarsus  (&  Satr.) 
Titiopolis 
Zephyrium 

Elaeusa  Insula 

Kings 


Caly- 


B.o. 

600-450 


At 


At 


El.(?)  At 


B.  C. 

450-380 


At 


JR 


JR 


JR 


JR 

At 


B.  C. 

380-333 

B.  C. 

333-67 

b.  c.  67- 
Imp.Times 

Imperial 

Times 

JE 

JE 

JR  JE 

... 

JE 

M 

M 

JE 

... 

JE 

JE 

JE 

... 

JE 

• • . 

JE 

. . . 

,.v 

JE 

JR 

JE 

JE 

JE 

... 

JE 

. . . 

. . . 

JE 

. . . 

• . • 

JE 

. . . 

• . . 

JE 

. . 

• • • 

JE 

. . . 

. . . 

JE 

. . . 

JE 

... 

... 

JE 

JR 

JE 

JE 

« . 

JE 

'Jr 

M 

... 

JE 

... 

... 

JE 

... 

... 

JE 

... 

... 

JE 

At  JE 

... 

JE 

At 

JE 

JE 

At  JE 

JE 

... 

At  JE 

... 

JE 

Al 

JE 

... 

... 

JE 

... 

... 

JE 

At  JE 

... 

... 

... 

JE 

JR 

JE 

JR 

JE 

At 

JE 

JR  JR 

JE 

At  A5 

• •• 

... 

• . • 

JE 

••• 

... 

... 

JE 

... 

... 

JE 

JE 
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In  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  kings  there  were  in  the  island  of  Cyprus 
ten  small  states,  whose  rulers  are  mentioned  in  several  inscriptions. 
Three  centuries  later  Diodorus  (xvi.  42)  enumerates  nine  kingdoms  in 
the  island,  ’Ey  yap  rfj  vgcru  ravTrj  irokets  gaav  a£co\oyoi  pev  evvea,  virb  be 
Tavras  inTgpyei  Teraypeva  pLKpa  nokicrpaTa,  ra  irpoa-KvpovvTa  rats  evvea  iroKeaiv. 
cKaaT-q  8e  tovtcdv  elye  /3a<riA ea,  r ijs  pev  tt oXecos  apyovra,  rw  be  (3ao-t\ei  r<S v 
Ilfpo-wy  v-aoreTaypevov.  These  nine  cities  were — (1)  Salamis,  (2)  Citium 
with  Idalium  and  Tamasus,  (3)  Marium,  (4)  Amathus,  (5)  Curium,  (6) 
Paphus,  (7)  Soli,  (8)  Lapethus,  and  (9)  Ceryneia.  (See  J.  P.  Six,  Rev.  Num., 
1883,  p.  254.) 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  researches  of  Mr.R.  H.  Lang  ( Num.Chron 
187 1),  M.  Six  (op.  cit.)  and  Dr.W.Deecke(H.  Collitz,  Sammlung  der  gr.Dialekt- 
Inschr.  I.  Die  griechischkyprischen  Inschriften  in  epichorischer  Schrift,  1883)  the 
attribution  of  a large  number  of  Cyprian  coins  still  remains  a matter  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty.  This  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  one  from  another  many  of  the  characters  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  on  coins  often  ill  preserved  or  carelessly  struck,  and  in  part 
also  to  the  fragmentary  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
island  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  the  period  to  which  the  coins 
belong.  And  yet  when  we  remember  how  few  years  have  passed  since 
the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  discovered  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  Cypriote  writing  which  had  baffled 
the  ingenuity  of  students  for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  is  good 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  advance  which  has  been  already 
made.  For  a complete  table  of  the  Cypriote  characters  and  their  values 
see  Deecke  {op.  ciL). 

The  autonomous  coinage  of  Cyprus  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  lasts  till  the  subjection  of  the  island  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  B.c.  312.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  following  principal  classes: 
— (a)  the  money  of  the  kings  of  Salamis,  Idalium,  Curium,  Paphus, 
Marium,  Soli,  and  perhaps  of  other  towns  bearing  inscriptions  in  the 
Cypriote  and  later  in  the  Greek  character ; (/3)  the  money  of  the  Phoenician 
kings  of  Citium  and  perhaps  of  Lapethus,  bearing  Phoenician Inscriptions. 
The  weight-standard  of  all  the  silver  money  is  at  first  the  Aeginetic 
somewhat  reduced.  The  stater,  weighing  about  1 80  grs.  maximum,  is  not, 
however,  divided  into  halves  and  quarters  as  in  European  Greece,  but  into 
thirds,  sixths,  twelfths,  twenty-fourths,  and  forty-eighths,  the  denomina- 
tions weighing  60, 30, 15,  7-5,  and  37  grs.  respectively.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century  this  system  was  modified  (except  at  Paphus,  where  it 
was  maintained  to  the  last)  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Rhodian 
standard,  which  began  to  prevail  in  south-western  AsiaMinor, after B.c.4°°- 
The  later  Cyprian  coins  consist  of  pieces  of  114  grs.,  with  their  thirds 
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fourths,  sixths,  and  twelfths,  weighing  38,  28,  19,  and  9-5  grs.  respectively. 
In  this  period  also  gold  staters  and  their  divisions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  island. 

In  fabric  the  earliest  coins  (those  attributed  to  Euelthon  of  Salamis) 
have  a plain  smooth  reverse,  which,  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars,  gives  place  to  a well  marked  incuse  square  containing  a type. 
After  about  b.  c.  400  the  incuse  square  gradually  disappears,  except  on 
the  Phoenician  coins  of  Citium,  where  it  lingers  on  down  to  the  age 
of  Alexander. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  of  Cyprian  money ; for 
descriptions  of  the  smaller  divisions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
by  M.  Six  already  cited. 

Citium.  BaalmeleJc,  circ.  b.  c.  450-420. 

*•  - 


Herakles  advancing,  wielding  club  and 
holding  bow. 

Id.,  or  Head  of  Herakles  on  the 
smaller  divisions. 


“jta  ^2!?  Lion  seated,  in  incuse  square. 

(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XI.  42.) 
At  Stater  and  divisions. 
„ Lion  seizing  stag,  in  incuse 
. square  . . At  Stater  and  divisions. 


Azbaal,  circ.  b.  c.  420-400. 

.1 

Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XI.  43.)  | Id.  At  Stater  and  divisions. 


Baalram,  circ.  B.  c.  380. 


Id.  [Rev.  Num.,  1884,  p.  290.)  | Id At  Stater 

Demonicus  (?),  between  b.  c.  400  and  368. 


Pallas  standing,  facing. 

(De  Luynes,  Satr.,  PI.  XIV.  21.) 

BA — AH  Id. 

{Rev.  Num.,  1883,  P-  332.) 
Herakles  strangling  lion ; 

Ta  . mo  . ni(?)  in  Cypriote  letters. 

(Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  334.) 


1 h mqq ^ m (perhaps 

— BntrtXtwj  ArjfxoviKov  Kin.)  Herakles 
advancing  with  club  and  bow,  in  in- 
cuse square  ....  At  Stater 
No  inscr.  Similar  type  . At  108  grs. 

Pa.  si  in  Cypriote  letters.  Pallas 
seated  on  prow,  holding  aplustre. 

At  98  grs. 


MeleJciathon,  circ.  b.  c.  368-362. 


Horseman  riding  sideways,  beneath, 

(o). 

Herakles  advancing. 

(De  Luynes,  Satr.,  PI.  XIII.  8 bis.) 
Id.  (Ibid.,  PI.  XIII.  8.) 

D Id-  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  PI.  G.  2 o.) 


Herakles  advancing  ...  At  Stater 
(Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  335.) 
JflWD  Lion  devouring  stag 

A 64  grs.  and  smaller  divisions. 
» Id*  • At  53  grs. 

Head  of  Aphrodite,  wearing  lofty  ste- 
Phanos M Size  -5 
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CYPRUS. 


Pumiathon,  circ.  b.  c.  361-312. 


Herakles  advancing. 

(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  338.) 


jn'DD  Lion  devouring  stag  . . 

A]  64  grs.  and  smaller  divisions. 
Dated  with  regnal  years  of  king,  rang- 
ing from  1 to  50. 


Curium,  with  name  of  king  Stasioecus,  circ.  B.  C.  420,  father  of  Onasioecus 
and  son  of  Timocharis  (Deecke,  p.  66). 


Stasioecus,  circ.  b.  c.  420. 


Head  of  Apollo,  around  in  Cypriote 

letters vo . [i .]  ko  . se  Ku . ri . 

6 . U.  . S0  = [AaorAevr  ^raaijfoiKos 
Kvpievs. 

(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  348.) 


Incuse  square.  Goddess  riding  on  run- 
ning bull,  above  and  below  Pa . si  .- 
le  . o . se  Ti  . mo  .ka.ri.vo.se 
= BaaiXtcoj  Ttpo^dpifos  . At  Stater 


Onasioecus  (?),  circ.  b.  c.  400, 

Head  of  Apollo,  around,  Pa  . si . le  . u . 1 Incuse  square.  Goddess  riding  on  run- 
[ se]  [O . na .]  si . vo . i . ko . se  = Bacrt-  ning  bull,  above  and  below  Pa . si . le . 
Aev[s  ’OraJo-t'foiKor.  [vo  .86 .1  Sa.ta.si.  VO.i=BaaiAt[for] 

(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  349.)  Srae-ifo^/cco]  ....  At  52-2  grs. 


Idalium  (?).  To  this  town  M.  Six  (Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  315)  has  con- 
jecturally  attributed  the  series  of  the  following  type : — 


Circ.  B.  c.  500-400,  or  later. 


Sphinx  seated ; various  fragmentary 
Cypriote  inscr.  in  the  field. 

Id. 

E . ta  , li  ?=’HSaAi[f/ro)i']  Id. 


Incuse  square,  without  type,  or  incuse 
containing  lotus  flower  . At  Stater 


Id At  54  grs. 

Id At  33  grs. 


Lapethus.  To  this  town,  under  the  rule  of  a certain  Sidqhnelek,  circ. 
B.  c.  440-420,  M.  Six  would  attribute  the  following  archaic  silver  staters: — 


Sidqimelek,  King  of  Lapethus. 


Head  of  Pallas,  of  archaic  style,  in 
crested  Corinthian  helmet,  around 
uncertain  inscr.  read  by  M.  Six 

r\zb  ita 

(De  Luynes,  Satr.,  PI.  XYI.  49.) 


Incuse  square,  within  which  head  of 
Pallas,  facing,  wearing  helmet  adorned 
with  the  ears  and  horns  of  a bull, 
to  which  latter,  crests  are  attached 
(cf.  Herod.,  vii.  76),  on  either  side 
7^0 — . . At  Stater  1 7 1 grs. 


Praxippus,  King  of  Lapethus. 

Diodorus  (xix.  79)  says  that  Praxippus,  the  last  king  of  Lapethus,  was 
dethroned  by  Ptolemy  Soter  B.  C.  312. 

HP  Head  of  Aphrodite,  crowned  with 
myrtle.  (Six,  op.  cit.,  p.  370.) 


BA  Large  krater  . . . A)  Size  -5 


C URIUM-  PAP  HUS. 
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Marium. 


Before  circ.  b.  0.  400. 


Wolf  biting  his  foreleg,  above,  bipennis. 

(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  342.) 

Id. 


(?)  Incuse  square,  Aphrodite  (?) 
naked,  clinging  to  a running  ram 

At  Stater  151  grs. 
Id At  57-2  grs. 

This  is  a very  doubtful  attribution,  and  M.  Six  has  himself  since  sug- 
gested Amathus  as  more  probable. 

Circ.  b.  c.  330-312. 

Diodorus  (xix.  62.  79)  mentions  a king  of  Marium,  named  Stasioecus, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Ptolemy  in  B.  c.  312.  It  is  to  his  reign  that  the 
following  coins  undoubtedly  belong : — 

Stasioecus,  King  of  Marium. 


Pa  in  Cypriote  character  (=/3 a)  Head 
of  Zeus,  laureate. 


MA  Head  of  Aphrodite,  wearing  ste- 

phane -A?  30  grs. 

(Six,  oj).  cit.,  Pl.VII.  11.) 

M A Id An  grs. 

(De  Luynes,  PI.  V.  9.) 
Pa . si . fie] . u . [se]  = Bao-tXei;j.  Head 
of  Aphrodite  . . At  94  grs.  worn. 

MAPIEYZ  Head  of  Aphrodite  . 

(Six,  op.  cit.,  PI.  VII.  12.) 
At  44  grs.  and  smaller  divisions. 
BA  Pa. — MAPIE  Fulmen  At  38  grs. 

(Six,  PI.  VII.  13.) 

Faphus.  To  this  city  the  following  coins  have  been  ascribed  with 
some  show  of  reason  by  M.  Six  (op.  cit.) : — 

Circ.  b.  c.  480-400,  and  later. 

Man-headed  bull  (River  Bocarus  ?),  Pa  . si  ( = IIao-i)  Astragalos,  in  incuse 


Pa  . Sa  ( = /3a  2a)  Id. 

Head  of  Zeus,  laureate. 

(Six,  op.  cit.,  p.  344.) 
Sa . ta . si . o(?)i . ko  ( = 2ramWos)  Head 
of  Zeus,  laureate. 

Head  of  Aphrodite. 


with  head  turned  back,  above  and 
below  inscr.  read  by  M.  Six,  Po  . 

ka.ro.  se. 

Bull  standing ; above,  sometimes  Pu  . 
or  Pu  . nu  . ( = nw), 


circle. 


At  Stater  172  grs. 

. , 53  grs. 

(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  352.) 
Incuse  square,  in  which  Eagle’s  head  . 

At  Stater 
(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  354.) 
Incuse  square,  in  one  corner  olive  spray. 
Dove(?)  or  Eagle  standing.  Inscr.  some- 
times Pa — Pu(  = B« — nm  ?)  At  2 7 grs. 

At  1 2-5  grs. 
At  6 grs. 

Pasi  and  Punu  may  stand  for  Pasippus  and  Pnytus. 


Id.  Above  bull,  winged  solar  disk  - 
(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  355.) 


Bull  standing,  above,  solar  disk,  in 
front,  crux  ansata. 

(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  p.  356.) 

Bull  standing,  above,  solar  disk,  around 

Mo . a . ge  . ta. 


Incuse  square,  in  one  corner  often  an  ivy- 
leaf,  Dove  (?)|or  Eagle  standing,  in  front 
one-handled  vase,  around  Pa . si  Sa 
ta  . Sa  . to  . TO  ( = Barn.  2Ta<rd(v)8pa> ) 
fAt  Staters  and  smaller  divisions 
Incuse  square,  in  which  flying  eagle 

At  Stater 
(Rev.  Rum.,  1883,  P-  357-) 
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CYPRUS. 


Fig.  329. 


Bull  standing,  above,  solar  disk,  be- 
neath, A . ri. 

Id.  Inscr.  Pa . si  . po  . se  . Pa  . si. 


Incuse  square,  in  which  flying  eagle. 

(Fig.  329.) At  Stater 

Id At  Stater 

{Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  360.) 


The  above  coins,  distinguished  by  the  flying  eagle  on  the  reverse,  are 
attributed  by  M.  Six  to  kings  named  Stasandrus,  Moagetas,  Aristophantus, 
and  Pasippus. 


Circ.  b.  c.  400-320. 


Head  of  Aphrodite,  weai-ing  stephanos. 


P A «t>  I Dove  r.,  above,  astragalos  . . 
At  Stater  and  divisions  and  JE  -8 
{Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  364.) 


Nicocles , b.  c.  320-310. 


Head  of  Aphrodite  facing  wearing 
stephanos. 

P — BA  (n  a<pov  BacriKtcos)  Head  of 
Aphrodite,  1.  wearing  stephanos. 

(Mion.,  Sup.,  p.  310.) 


Eagle  standing  left ; in  front  grapes 

N.  22  grs. 

{Rev.  Num.,  1883,  PI.  VII.  16.) 
NIKOKAEOYZ  PAcMON  Apollo 
seated  on  omphalos,  holding  arrow 
and  bow.  At  Double  Stater  326  grs. 


Ptolemy  Soter,'  b.  c.  310-305. 


Head  of  Aphrodite,  wearing  stephanos. 


PTOAEMAIOY  Eagle onfuhnen.  AS -8 
{Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  365.) 


Salamis.  The  series  of  the  coins  of  the  Kings  of  Salamis  is  more 
complete  than  that  of  any  other  Cyprian  state.  It  falls  into  three 
principal  classes : — 


(n)  Circ.  b.c.  500-410. 


Fig.  330. 


Bam  recumbent,  or  ram’s  head.  (Fig. 
330>) 


Plain,  or  incuse  square,  containing  crux 
ansata,  or  ram’s  head.  At  Stater,  etc. 


PAP  HUS— SAL  AMIS. 
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On  specimens  of  this  class  the  names,  E . U . ve  . le  . to  . ne  (=  Ev>  zkOccv), 

Pa  .si  E . u . ve  . le  . to  . to  . se  ( = Bacn  EufeAdofyjros),  Pa  . si  . le  . vo  . se 
Ni  . ko . ta  . mo  ( = Bao-iAefoj  NucoSapa)),  Pa  . si  . le  . u se  La  . ka  . ri . ta 

( = Ba<riAevj  Aaxapt'8a[s]),  E . u . va  . te  . o . se  ( = EvFa[v]deos),  and  others 
of  doubtful  import,  have  been  read  by  Deecke  and  Six  (Rev.  h um.,  1003, 


2 66). 

(/9)  Circ.  B. 

Euagorcis  I., 

Head  of  young  Herakles,  facing,  wear- 
ing lion’s  skin.  Inscr. 

E . U . va  . ko  . ro  .(  — Evfayopa). 
Head  of  Herakles,  in  profile. 

Id. 

E . u . va . ko  . ro  . Id. 

[Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  281.) 
E . u . va . Herakles  seated  on  rock, 
holds  rhyton  and  club. 

(Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  282.) 


c.  410-368. 
b.c.  410-374. 

Goat  recumbent.  Inscr.  Pa  . si  . le  . 
VO.se  ( = BaaiXefos)  ■ A?  31*5  Srs‘ 
(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XX.  41.) 
Forepart  of  goat,  beneath,  club  . 

EL  g-  5 grs. 

Head  of  goat  . ...  EL  6-4  grs. 

E Y Pa  . si . le  . vo . se  Goat  recumbent. 

iEt  Stater 

Pa  . si . le  . vo  . se  Goat  recumbent, 
(rarely  in  incuse  square)  . HI  5 1 grs. 


Nicocles,  circ. 

Head  of  Aphrodite,  with  flowing  hair 
and  richly  adorned  stephanos. 
(Gardner,  Types  Gr.  C.,  PI.  X.  48.) 
Head  of  Aphrodite,  hair  in  saccos. 

(Rev.  Num.,  1883,  PI.  VI.  12.) 


b.c.  374-368. 

Pa  . Hi  . ( = Ba  Ni)  Head  of  Pallas,  in 
Corinthian  helmet  . . AT  43  grs. 

A?  10.5  grs. 

Pa.Ni.  in  Cypriote  and  B — N in 
Greek  letters.  Dolphin  . . IE  -6 


To  this  king,  reigning  jointly  with  his  brother  (?)  named  Damonicus, 
M.  Six  (op.  cit.,  p.  287)  assigned,  conjecturally,  on  the  evidence  of  a very 
indistinct  inscription,  the  following  stater,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


Zeus  seated,  facing ; around,  Pa . si  . 

le . vo  . se  Ni  . ko  . ke  . le  . vo  . 

se  (?)  (=  Baaikcfos  NiKoIKefos). 

(Rev.  Num.,  1883,  PI.  YI.  13.) 


Aphrodite  standing,  facing,  holding 
branch,  and  sacrificing  at  thymia- 
terion,  around,  Pa  . si  . le  . vo  . se 
Ta  . mo  . ni  . Ka  . si  . ke  (?)  (=Ba- 
<tiA  if  os  Aapoi/i'[xc>)]  Ka(ny(vr]TcoIj  (?)  . 

Ht  Stater 


It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  M.  Six  has  since  suggested 
Timocharis  as  a preferable  reading  for  the  reverse,  viz.  Pa. si  .le.vo.se. 
Ti  . mo  .ka.ri.vo.se  (=  BcuriAefoj  Ttpoyaptfos),  and,  after  a careful 
examination  of  the  inscription,  I am  convinced  that  this  is  correct. 


(y)  Coins  of  Salamis  with  Greek  legends. 
Euagoras  II.,  B.c.  368-351. 


BA  Lion  with  eagle  on  his  back; 
above,  star. 

A Head  of  Pallas  in  Corinthian 
helmet. 

Same  type. 

(Rev.  Num.,  1883,  PL  YII.  5.) 


E Y A Head  of  Aphrodite,  turreted  . 

AT  Stater 
(De  Luynes,  PI.  XII.  6.) 

BA  Id Ht  1 14  grs. 

(Cf.  Hunter,  PI.  XXIII.  18.) 
EYA  Lion  walking;  above,  star.  IE  -6 

8 s 
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CYPRUS. 


Pnytagoras,  circ.  B.  c.  351-332. 


PN  Head  of  Aphrodite,  turreted. 
(Fig.  331.) 

PN  Head  of  Aphrodite,  in  myrtle 
wreath. 


BA  Head  of  Aphrodite,  in  crenelated 

diadem N Stater 

BA  Head  of  Artemis  . . Ad  109  grs. 

(Hunter,  PI.  XXXII.  20.) 


There  are  also  smaller  silver  coins  weighing  about  32  grs.  with  a 
female  head  on  both  sides.  (Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  296.) 


Nicocreon.  circ.  b.  c.  331-312. 


N I or  NIK  (in  monogram).  Head  of 
Aphrodite,  turreted.  (Six,  PI. VI.  18.) 
ntk  (in  monogram).  Head  of  Aphro- 
dite, turreted. 

BA  Head  of  Aphrodite,  turreted. 


Menelaus,  b.  c.  310-307. 

MEN  Head  of  Aphrodite,  turreted. 

(De  Luynes,  PI.  V.  7.) 


BA  Head  of  Aphrodite,  in  crenelated 

diadem N Stater 

BA  Head  of  Apollo,  laureate.  At  98  grs. 

(Cf.  Hunter,  PI.  XXIII.  19.) 

N I K Head  of  Apollo,  laur.  At  ^ Drachm 


Strategos  under  Ptolemy. 

Pa  ( = Ba)  Head  of  Aphrodite,  in  crene- 
lated diadem  ....  N.  42  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  480-400. 


Soli  (?). 

Lion  recumbent,  head  turned  back. 
Head  of  Aphrodite,  of  archaic  style, 
with  large  round  earring. 

Lion’s  head,  with  open  jaws. 

(De  Luynes,  PI.  VI.  1.) 
Id.  (Num.  Chron.,  1871,  p.i2,No.  10.) 

Id.  (Num.  Chron.,  1.  c.,  No.  9.) 

Id.  (Num.  Chron.,  1.  c.,  No.  8.) 


Plain  (Brit.  Mus .)  ...  At  Stater 

Incuse  square,  within  which  head  of 

Pallas At  Stater 

(Num.  Chron.,  187 1,  p.  15,  No.  33.) 
Pa.  A ( = Ba  ’A)  Incuse  square,  within 
which  Gorgon  head  . . At  Stater 

Pa  . E ( = Ba  ’E)  Incuse  square,  within 
which  crux  ansata  . . At  Stater 

Pa  . E (=Ba’E)  Incuse  square,  within 
which  bull’s  head  ...  At  Stater 
Pa  . Pi  (=Ba  4>i)  Id.  . . At  Stater 


The  above  (inscribed)  coins  M.  Six  (p.  368)  proposes  to  attribute  to  the 
kings  of  Soli,  Aristocyprus,  Eunostus,  and  Philocyprus. 


SAL  AMIS — S OLI  (?). 
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Hermes  walking,  holding  caduceus,  in 
front,  Pa . Sa  . la  . (=  l3n[crtX*vs]  2n- 
\a[s]  1).  (Six,  p.  303.) 

Lion  to  right.  (Ibid.,  p.  305.) 

Id.,  in  ex.  A ( = Ko  or  To). 

(De  Luynes,  PI.  YI.  20.) 

Lion  recumbent,  beneath  ....  La  (1)  to. 

(De  Luynes,  PI.  II.  2 j PI.  XII.  2.) 
Id.  above,  eagle  flying. 


Incuse  square,  within  which  head  of 
Ammon -7R  Stater 

Incuse  square,  within  which  crux 

ansata Stater 

Incuse  square,  within  which  butting 
hull,  beneath  A (=  Ko  or  To) 

M Stater 

Incuse  square,  within  which  forepart 

of  lion At  Stater 

Id At  Stater 

' (Rev.  Num.,  1883,  PI.  VI.  21.) 


b.c.  400-312. 


B — Z Head  of  Pallas,  1. 

(Cf.  De  Luynes,  PI.  V.  8,  and  Rev. 
Num.,  1883,  pp.  361  and  369.) 
No  inscr.  Similar. 


A P Bull  walking,  r.,  above,  in  Cy- 
priote letters  Pa  . Sa  . A 63-4  grs. 

Pa . Sa  . Bull  walking,  r.  N 7 grs. 
(De  Luynes,  Mon.  Cypr.,  PI.  V.  8.) 


Of  these  gold  coins  the  first  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  Stasicrates, 
a king  of  Soli  circ.  b.  c.  350  (?).  M.  Six  is,  however,  inclined  to  assign  it 
to  Stasioecus,  king  of  Marium,  and  he  would  read  M]AP  on  the  reverse ; 
but  although  there  is  ample  space  in  the  field  of  the  coin,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  letter  before  AP. 

To  the  fourth  century  also  belongs  a series  of  coins  weighing  104  grs. 
and  36  grs.,  with  Lion  types  similar  to  those  described  above,  but  of 
later  style,  and  bearing  various  inscriptions  (Six,  p.  309).  The  latest 
coins  of  Soli  belong  apparently  to  King  Eunostus  II  (ob.  B.  C.  310),  who 
married  Eirene,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  57^)* 


EY  Head  of  Apollo. 

(Mion.,  Rois  grecs,  PI.  XXXII.  2.) 


BA  Head  of  Aphrodite  . 


N 41  grs. 


Cyprus  under  the  Ptolemies. 

For  the  coins  struck  by  Ptolemy  Soter  and  his  successors  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  see  R.  S.  Poole’s  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Ptolemies  Kings  of 
Kgypt.  There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  a tetradrachm  with  Alexander 
the  Great’s  types  with  a flying  dove  as  a symbol  in  the  field  and  the 
Cypriote  letter  E under  the  throne,  which  may  be  attributed  to  Paphus. 

Imperial  Times. 

Augustus  to  Macrinus.  The  coinage  of  Cyprus,  as  a Roman  province 
after  b.  c.  31,  consists  of  bronze  coins,  without  the  name  of  the  island, 
of  Augustus  and  Drusus  Junior,  the  former  inscribed  A PLAVTIVS 
PROCOS.  The  coins  of  Claudius  have  a Latin  inscr.  on  the  obverse 
and  KOI  NON  KYTTPIUUN  on  the  reverse.  During  the  three  last  years 
of  Vespasian’s  reign,  while  Titus  and  Domitian  were  Caesars,  silver 
tetradrachms  and  didrachms  of  196  and  98  grs.  were  issued  in  the  island, 
with  the  reverse  inscription  CTOYC  NCOY  ICPOY,  and  the  regnal  year  of 
Vespasian.  Under  Trajan  the  inscription  is  usually  AHMAPX.  EZ. 
YTIATO.  f or  Z (=  TR.  POT.  COS.  VI  or  VII)  KOINON  KYITPIHN.  Types— 
Zeus  Salaminios  standing  holding  patera  and  sceptre,  an  eagle  stands 

s s 2 
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GALATIA. 


upon  his  wrist.  Temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphus,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a conical  stone,  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  (cf.  Max.  Tyr.  8,  8) 
and  in  front  a semicircular  paved  enclosure  or  basin,  sometimes  con- 
taining a fish  (Fig.  332).  On  either  side  of  the  temple  is  a portico 
containing  a thymiaterion,  and  with  a dove  on  the  roof.  The  central 
portion  of  the  building,  pierced  by  three  openings,  is  surmounted  by  a 
star  within  a crescent. 


Fig.  332. 


GALATIA. 


[Birch,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  ii.  169  and  223.] 

The  province  of  Galatia,  south  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  west  of 
Pontus  and  north-east  of  Phrygia,  was  peopled  by  Gaulish  tribes  who 
had  passed  into  Asia  about  B.  c.  378.  It  was  not,  however,  until  more 
than  a century  after  their  migration  into  Asia  that  they  settled  quietly 
down  in  the  district  which  was  named  after  them.  Of  these  Gauls  there 
were  three  principal  tribes  (Strab.  187),  the  Tolistobogii,  who  occupied  the 
western  portion  of  Galatia  (chief  town  Pessinus),  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  settled  in  the  centre  (chief  town  Ancyra),  and  the  Trocmi,  who 
dwelt  in  the  east,  their  capital  being  Tavium. 


The  earliest  Galatian  coins  are  those  of  the  following  kings : — 


KINGS  OF  GALATIA. 

Brogitarus  acquired  the  title  of  king  in  B.  C.  58,  as  well  as  that  of 
High  Priest  of  Pessinus,  by  purchase  from  P.  Clodius,  Plebeian  Tribune 
(Mommsen,  Hist.  Mon.  Rom.,  iii.  313). 

Head  of  Zeus,  r.  in  oak-wreath.  BAZIAEflZ  BPOTITAPOY  <t>  I A 0- 

PflMAlOY  with  date  ? (=  year  6 

(Mion.,  Suppl,  vii.  PI.  XIII.  3-)  of  his  reign,  B-  c-  53)  EaSle  ?n  fulmen 

At  Tetradr.  of  cistophoric  weight. 
, 186-8  grs. 

Deiotarus  I.  A Tetrarch  of  Galatia,  who,  for  his  services  to  the 
Romans,  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  king  B.  C.  74. 


GALATIA. 
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Deiotarus  II.  the  son  of  the  above,  reigned  jointly  with  his  father  for 
some  years  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  b.c.  40  (Clinton,  last.  Melt., 
iii.  207).  He  was  succeeded  by  Amyntas  b.  C.  36.  The  following  coin 
may  belong  either  to  the  father  or  the  son: — 


Bust  of  Nike,  to  right. 

( Zeit.f Rum.,  1885,  p.  371.) 


BAZIAEfll  AHIOTAPOY  Eagle  with 
spread  wings,  standing  on  sword  in 
sheath,  between  pilei  of  the  Dioskuri. 

M -9 


Amyntas,  B.c.  36-25,  was  made  king  of  Galatia  by  M.  Antony, 
Pisidia  and  part  of  Pamphylia  being  at  the  same  time  incorporated  with 
Galatia  (Dion.  Cass.,  xlix.  c.  32).  The  silver  coins  of  this  king  were 
struck  at  Side  in  Pamphylia.  The  small  gold  coins  of  Amyntas  are 
modern  forgeries  ( Num . Zeit.,  iii.  435). 


Head  of  Pallas. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PL  LX.  7.) 


Head  of  bearded  Herakles,  with  club 
at  shoulder. 

Head  of  Artemis. 

Bust  of  Hermes,  with  caduceus. 


BAXIAEHX  AMYNTOY  Nike  ad- 
vancing r.,  carrying  sceptre,  bound 

with  diadem 

At  Attic  tetradr.  247  grs. 

BAXIAEHS  AMYNTOY  Lion  walk- 
ing JEi  10 

„ „ Stag  JE-6S 

„ ,,  Winged  ca- 
duceus   2E  -6 


Galatia  a Roman  Province. 


After  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Galatia,  together  with  Lycaonia,  part  of 
Isauria,  Pamphylia,  and  part  of  Phrygia,  was  constituted  a Roman 
province  and  placed  under  a Legatus  with  the  title  of  Propraetor. 

The  Imperial  coinage  was  issued  from  the  following  mints 


Ancyra,  also  called  Sebaste  Tectosagum,  stood  on  a small  tributary 
of  the  Sangarius,  near  the  frontiers  of  Paphlagonia.  Its  coinage  falls 
into  the  following  classes.  Imperial  times — Tiberius  to  Salonina.  (a) 
Inscr.,  KOINON  TAAATnN  or  TAAATIAX,  with  or  without  names  of 
Legati,  M.  Neratius  Pansa  and  T.  Pomponius  Bassus.  (fi)  Riser.,  ANKYP  A, 
ANKYPAC  or  ANKYP  ANXlN,  also  with  honorary  titles  ANTHNEINIANHC 
ANKYPAC,  MHTPOnOAIC  THC  TAAATIAC,  NEHKOPOC,  etc.  Magis- 
trates, YlpecrfievTijs,  Tipeo-fievTrjs  avroKparopos,  or  Ylpea^evrijs  avTiarpaTriyos. 
Games—  Arn[N€C]  ICOnYOIA,  AKTIA  T7YOI A,  ACKAHTTEI A CHTHPEI A, 
etc.  (y)  with  inscr.,  C£BACTHNnN  or  KOINON  r AAATflN,  rev.  CGBAC- 
THNGN  or  C€BACTHNnN  r AAA.  (8)  with  inscr.,  C€BACTHNGN  T£K- 
TOCAmN. 


PIG-  333- 
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Types — Temple  of  Augustus  ; City  seated  holding  anchor  and  sceptre ; 
Zeus  seated  ; Asklepios  standing  ; Men  standing ; Three  athletes  standing 
around  a vase  (Fig.  333) ; Three  agonistic  urns;  Dionysos  in  biga  drawn 
by  elephants ; Aphrodite  naked  swimming,  preceded  by  Eros  (Zeit.  f. 
Num.,  viii.  PI.  I.  9) ; Aphrodite  naked,  arranging  her  hair  (Imhoof,  Mon. 
Gr.,  415) ; with  numerous  others  of  no  special  interest. 

Eubrogis  (?).  (Longperier,  Rev.  Nam.,  1843,  p.  253  ; Berl.  Blcill.,  iv.  25.) 

Turreted  female  head.  | EYBP  Two-handled  vase  . . JE  ■ 65 

As  Imhoof  has  pointed  out  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  461)  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  these  coins  belong  to  some  Thracian  dynast  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.,  or  fo>  some  city  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  than  to  Galatia. 
See  above,  p.  241. 

Genua,  near  Pessinus,  a Roman  colony.  Imperial — Domitian  to  Etrus- 
cilla.  Full  inscription,  COLONIA  AVGVSTA  FELIX  GERMENORVM, 
variously  abbreviated.  Games — ACTIA  D VS  ARIA,  in  honour  of  the 
Actian  Apollo  and  the  Arabian  Dusares  or  Bacchus  (cf.  coins  of  Bostra 
Arabiae). 

Pessinus,  on  the  Sangarius,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Dindymus,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Tolistobogii,  and  was  famed  for  its  temple  of  Kybele, 
containing  the  sacred  stone  (Livy,  xxix.  10,  11)  or  wooden  image  of 
the  goddess,  which  was  removed  to  Rome  during  the  second  Punic  war. 


Autonomous,  first  century  b.  c. 


Head  of  Kybele  Dindymene,  turreted. 
Head  of  Atys  (1). 


MHTPOI  OEflN  nEIUNEAI 

Lion  seated JE  -95 

Same  inscr.  Bull  hutting  . . AS  -9 


Imperial  Times. 


Head  of  Kybele,  with  legend,  06 A 
IAEA.  (Num.  Chron.,  1876, p.  79.) 


n€CClNOY[vricoi']  Head  of  Atys  JE  -5 


Imperial — Augustus  to  Geta.  Inscr.,  TTECClNOYNTIflN  or  T76CCINOYN- 
TinN  r AA(dro)r)  TOAICTO(/3<oyhoi>),  etc.,  Num.  Cliron.,  ii.  230).  Types— 
Kybele  seated ; Hades  with  Kerberos ; Pallas ; Artemis ; Herakles 
(Num.  Chron.,  ii.  229) ; Dionysos;  Nemesis;  Apollo;  River-god  Sangarius, 
etc. 


Tavium,  near  the  Halys  in  eastern  Galatia,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Trocmi  and  also  called  Sebaste  Trocmorum.  It  was  famous  for  its 
temple  containing  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Zeus. 


Lion  attacking  bull. 


Autonomous,  first  century  B.C. 


TAYinN  Kantharos  between  pilei  of 
the  Dioskuri AE  -8 
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Imperial — Tiberius  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  TAOYIANnN,  TAOYIANHN 
C€[BACTHNnN]  TPO[KMGN],  or  C€BACTHNGN  TPOKMnN,  without 
name  of  Tavium.  Era  begins  B.  C.  25.  Types — AAYC,  River-god  Halys  ; 
Apollo  standing  beside  column  with  his  iyre ; Zeus  enthroned,  perhaps 
the  colossal  statue  above  referred  to ; Pallas  standing,  etc. 


CAPPADOCIA. 


In  early  times  it  is  probable  that  the  Persian  darics  and  sigli  were  the 
only  coins,  if  there  were  any,  which  circulated  in  the  region  called  Cappa- 
docia. But  from  about  B.  c.  380,  when  Datames  made  himself  independent 
of  the  Great  King,  and  founded  a dynasty  in  Cappadocia  which  ruled  the 
country  down  to  B.  C.  93,  and  again  subsequently  down  to  A.  D.  17,  we 
possess  a long  series  of  numismatic  monuments.  The  classification  of 
the  regal  series  of  Cappadocia  is,  however,  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
See  Borrell  [Num.  Chron.,  1862,  1)  and  Friedlander  (. Zeit.f.Num .,  iv.  10  and 
269).  The  order  here  adopted  is  that  of  Imhoof  ( PortrdtJcopfe , p.  38),  but 
it  is  probable  that  M.  Th,  Reinach’s  forthcoming  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
the  Revue  Numismatique,  1886,  may  involve  some  modifications  in  the 
arrangement. 


KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 


First  Dynasty. 

Datames,  circ.  b.  c.  380-362.  Silver  coins,  with  types  of  Sinope,  some 
with  his  name  in  Greek,  others  with  his  name  in  Aramaic  characters. 
(See  above,  p.  434.) 


Ariaramnes  or  Ariamnes  I,  circ.  B.  c.  362-350.  Son  of  Datames. 
Bronze,  conjecturally  attributed  to  this  king  by  Friedlander  [Zeit.f.  Num., 
iv.  268).  In  M.  Six’s  opinion,  however,  this  coin  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ariamnes  II,  circ.  B.  c.  250. 


Head  of  Satrap. 


APIAPAMNOY  Galloping  horseman 

M .75 


Anarathes  I,  circ.  B.  c.  350-322.  Coins  of  three  classes: — 

(i)  At  Similar  to  those  of  Datames  with  Sinopean  types. 

(ii)  At  obv.  Baal  enthroned.  Aramaic  inscr.  rev.  Griffin  seizing 

Stag,  inscr.  rnVHN,  wt.  82  grs.,  imitated  from  coins  of  Tarsus  (see  Six,  Num. 
Chron.,  1884,  PI.  Y.  12),  and  attributed  by  Waddington  ( Melanges , p.  86) 
to  Gaziura,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia. 

(iii)  IE  obv.  Persian  archer ; rev.  Goat,  and  name  of  Ariarathes  in  Aramaic 
letters.  Size  -6. 
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Ariarathes  III,  died  circ.  B.  C.  220.  Attic  tetradrachms  (wt.  253  ots  ) 
of  Syrian  style ; rev.  BAZIAEflZ  API  AP AGO Y,  Pallas  Nikephoros  seated 
(Mion,  PI.  LXXVII.  5 ; Imhoof,  Porlratkopfe,  PI.  V.  18.) 


Nysa,  widow  of  Ariarathes  II,  with  her  son,  Ariarathes  IV.  At  Drachm 
— BAZIAIZZHZ  NYZHZ  KAI  BAZIAEflZ  APIAPAOOY  EniOANOYZ 
TOY  YIOY.  (Zeit.f.  Num. , iv.  270.) 


_ Ariarathes  IV,  B.C.  220-163.  At  Drachms — BAZI  AEflZ  APIAPAOOY 
EYZEBOYZ,  Pallas  Nikephoros  standing. 


Ariarathes  V,  B.  C.  163-130.  At  Drachms— BAZI AEflZ  APIAPAOOY 
01 AOMHTOPOZ.  (Imhoof,  Portrdtkdpfe , p.  39.) 

Orophernes,  B.  C.  158-157.  At  Tetradrachms — BAZI  AEflZ  OPO0EP- 
NOY  NIKH0OPOY,  Nike  with  wreath  and  palm  (Fig.  334). 


Fig.  334. 


Ariarathes  VI,  B.  C.  1 30-1 00.  At  Drachms  — BAZI  AEflZ  APIAPAOOY 
EITI0ANOYZ,  Pallas  Nikephoros  standing.  (Imhoof,  Porlratkopfe,  Pl.Y.  22.) 

Ariarathes  VII  and  VIII,  sons  of  Ariarathes  VI,  expelled  by  Mithra- 
dates.  No  coins. 

Ariarathes  IX,  son  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  B.  c.  96-84  (?).  At  Tetra- 
drachms, with  head  of  Mithradates,  rev.  BAZIAEflZ  APIAPAOOY 
EYZEBOYZ  0IAOITATOPOZ,  Pegasos  drinking,  as  on  coins  of  Mithradates. 
Other  tetradrachms  with  the  same  legend,  or  with  BAZIAEflZ  APIA- 
PAOOY APIAPAOOY  01 AOT7ATOPOZ,  have  the  portrait  of  the  young 
king  himself,  rev.  Pallas  Nikephoros  standing.  (Imhoof,  Porlratkopfe , 
PI.  V.  25,  Rev.  Num.,  1883,  PI.  IV.  7.)  There  are  also  drachms,  with  similar 
portraits,  rev.  BAZIAEflZ  APIAPAOOY  EYZEBOYZ.  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  iv. 
10  ; Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  240,  and  Portrdtkdpfe,  p.  39.) 


Second  Dynasty. 

Ariobarzanes  I,  B.  C.  93—59'  ^ Drachms — BAZIAEflZ  APIOBAP- 

ZANOY  01  AOPflMAlOY,  Pallas  Nikephoros  standing. 

Ariobarzanes  II,  B.  C.  59-51.  At  Drachms— BAZI  AEflZ  APIOBAP- 
ZANOY  01 AOITATOPOZ,  Pallas  Nikephoros  standing. 
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Ariobarsanes  III,  b.  c.  51-42.  At  Drachms— BAS  I AEnZ  APIOBAP- 
ZANOY  EYZEBOYZ  KA!  OIAOPHM AIOY,  Pallas  standing.  Symbol  in 
field,  Crescent  and  star. 

Ariarathes  X,  B.  C.  42-36.  At  Drachms — BAZIAEGZ  APIAPAOOY 
or  BAZIAEHZ  APIAPAOOY  EYZEBOYZ  KAJ  OIAAAEAOOY.  Similar. 
Symbol  in  field,  Trophy. 

Archelaus,  B.C.  36-A.  D.  17.  At  Drachms — BAZIAEflZ  APXEAAOY 
or  BAZIAEHZ  APXEAAOY  4>l  AOT7ATPI AOZ  TOY  KTIZTOY,  obv.  Por- 
trait, rev.  Club,  or  obv.  Head  of  Herakles,  rev.  Mount  Argaeus. 


Cappadocia  a Roman  Province. 

On  the  death  of  Archelaus  in  Rome,  A.  D.  1 7,  Cappadocia  was  constituted 
a Roman  Province  under  the  government  of  a Procurator. 

Caesareia.  The  metropolis  Mazaca,  the  name  of  which  had  been  changed 
to  Eusebeia  in  honour  of  Ariarathes  Eusebes,  received  from  Tiberius  the 
new  name  of  Caesareia.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  volcanic 
mountain,  Argaeus,  from  whose  snow-capped  summit,  some  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  Strabo  says  (p.  538)  that  both  the  Euxine  and  the 
bay  of  Issus  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  This  mountain  was  revered 
as  a god  by  the  people  of  Caesareia  (Max.  Tyr.,  Diss.,  viii.),  and  on  the 
coins  a statue  with  radiate  head,  the  personification  of  the  mountain  or 
of  Helios,  stands  on  the  rocky  peak,  on  the  side  of  which  is  a cavern  from 
which  flames  are  seen  to  issue  (cf.  Strab.,  538).  On  some  specimens  above 
the  mountain  are  one  or  more  Stars,  one  or  two  Eagles,  or  a Wreath. 
The  earliest  coins  of  Caesareia  are  of  bronze ; they  bear  the  inscr., 
EYZEBEIAZ  or  EYZEBEIAZ  AZY[AOY].  Types— Turreted  female  head  ; 
Head  of  Helios ; Head  of  Herakles  ; or  Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Cornucopiae  ; 
Mount  Argaeus  ; Temple  ; Palm  ; Pyramid  ; Asiatic  Artemis,  etc. 

These  coins  may  be  anterior  to  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Next  in  order 
follow  certain  bronze  coins,  with  the  double  name  EYZEBEIAZ 
KAIZAPEIAZ,  or  with  KAIZAPEIAZ  only.  Type — Mount  Argaeus  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle. 

The  Imperial  issues — Tiberius  to  Treb.  Gallus — are  very  numerous,  both 
in  silver  and  bronze.  Inscr.,  KAICAPGIAC,  KAIC.  TTPOC  APTAIH,  KAI- 
CAP6HN  THN  TTPOC  APT  Ain,  KACAP€IAC  MHTPOrTOAenC,  etc.  From 
Tiberius  to  L.  Verus  the  silver  coins  are  without  the  name  of  the  city, 
but  they  usually  bear  the  regnal  year  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  number  of 
his  Consulship  and  Tribunitia Potestas.  ET(ous)  A,  B,  T,  etc.  AHMAPX. 
E— • YTTAT  , etc.  Magistrate,  with  title  Legatus  (TTPECBEYTHC).  Games— 
KOINOC  CGOYHPIOC  <t>l  AAAEA<t>l  OC,  in  honour  of  Severus,  Caracalla,  and 
Geta.  Among  the  remarkable  inscriptions  may  be  mentioned— 0 M 0 N [0 1 A] 
CTPATIAC  and  TTPONrol  A jCTP  ATI  AC  = Concordia  exercituum  and 
Providentia  exercitus  (Z.  f.  N.,  xii.  349)  on  coins  of  Nerva ; also 
CIC  OANATOYC  KYPIOY,  referring  to  the  death  of  Severus  (Z.  f jV. 
xi.  PL  I.  5);  GTOYC  I6P0Y  on  coins  of  Vespasian,  and  KOMOAOY 
BACI AEYONTOC  0 KOCMOC  EYTYX6I,  as  on  coins  of  Nicaea  and  Cius 
in  Bithynia,  pp.  440,  443. 
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The  Imperial  silver  coins  of  Caesareia  follow  the  Phoenician  standard 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  contemporary  coinage  of  Antioch.  At 
Antioch,  however,  the  tetradrachm  (circ.  220  grs.)  is  the  prevalent 
penomination,  while  at  Caesareia  drachms  and  didrachms  (55  and  112 
grs.)  are  almost  exclusively  employed  (Mommsen,  Ilist.  Mon.  Pom.,  iii.  31 5). 


Fig.  335. 


By  far  the  most  frequent  type,  both  on  the  silver  and  the  bronze  (Fig. 
335),  is  the  Mount  Argaeus,  as  above  described,  or  a representation  of  it, 
placed  on  an  altar.  On  one  specimen,  a large  bronze  coin  of  Sev. 
Alexander,  the  mountain  is  flanked  by  two  tall  conical  simulacra, 
with  radiate  summits.  F or  some  other  interesting  varieties  see  Imhoof 
(Mon.  Gr.,  p.  416). 

Alliance  coins  with  Smyrna. 

Comaua,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Chryse  from  its  colony  of  the 
same  name  in  Pontus,  was,  like  it,  famous  for  its  temple  of  Enyo,  Ma,  or 
Bellona.  The  coins  attributed  to  this  town  by  Mionnet,  Supply  vii.  p.  710, 
belong,  according  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  to  Comama  in  Pisidia. 

Cybistra,  between  Caesareia  and  the  Cilician  gates  (Cicero,  ad  Att.,  v. 
20).  Imperial  of  Trajan.  Inscr.,  KYBICTP€UJNl.  Types — Harpa  of  Perseus  ; 
Upper  half  of  figure  swimming  (?).  (Fox,  PL  VIII.  155.) 

Eusebeia.  See  Caesareia. 

Tyana,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  a small  affluent  of  the  river 
Lamus,  commanded  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  into  Cilicia,  called 
the  Cilician  gates.  Its  coinage  falls  into  two  classes  : — (a)  Imperial — 
Nero  to  Severus,  with  or  without  portraits.  Inscr.,  TYAN€HN  or 
TYANnN,  occasionally  with  addition  of  TflN  TTPOC  TAYPH,  I6PAC  KAI 
ACYAOY  KAI  AYTONOMOY  variously  abbreviated,  Magistrate,  Pres- 
beutes.  (/3)  Imperial  colonial — Domna  and  Caracalla.  Inscr.,  ANT  KOAfl- 
NIAC  TYANIIN.  Types  — Tyche  seated,  with  River  swimming  at  her 
feet;  Pallas  seated  ; Bull,  etc.  Games — ATHN  ANTHNINI ANOC. 


ARMENIA , 
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The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  extending  from  Cappadocia  on  the  west  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and  from  Colchis  on  the  north  to 
Media  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  south,  has  left  very  scanty  numismatic 
remains.  Before  the  Macedonian  conquest  there  are  no  coins  whatever 
which  throw  any  light  upon  Armenian  history,  nor  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Seleucidae  does  it  appear  that  any  coins  were  struck  in  Armenia. 
But  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
(b.  C.  190)  Zariadris  and  Artaxias,  two  Armenian  nobles,  revolted  from 
Syria,  and  divided  the  country  into  two  parts,  called  respectively  the 
Lesser  and  the  Greater  Armenia.  From  this  time  down  to  that  of 
Augustus  we  possess  a broken  series  of  regal  coins  which  have  been 
assigned  on  grounds  more  or  less  plausible  to  Armenian  dynasts.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  attribution  of  some  of  these  pieces  to  Armenia 
is,  however,  far  from  convincing.  The  chief  works  on  the  subject  are 
Langlois,  Numismatique  cle  l' Armenie,  1859;  Thomas,  Num.  CJiron.,  1867, 
1868,  and  1871  ; Blau,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  vii.  p.  33,  and  Num.  Zeit.,  ix.  90. 


Circ.  B.  c.  200  to  the  age  of  Augustus. 

\ 

KINGS  OF  WESTERN  ARMENIA,  SOPHENE(?). 

Anisades,  possibly  a son  of  Zariadris  (b.  c.  190-165).  M Head  of 
Anisades  in  leathern  tiara  (?),  rev.  AS  API  ANISAAG,  Goddess  standing 
between  two  Sphinxes  (Z.f.  N.,  iv.  266). 

Ariaus.  M reading  AS.  API  AO;  ohv.  similar  head;  rev.  Horseman 
galloping  (Z.  f.  N,  vii.  PI.  IV.  8). 

Morphilig.  M reading  S A P I . M 0 P I , similar  head ; rev.  Goddess  stand- 
ing. Blau,  Num.  Zeit.,  ix.  149. 


KINGS  OF  ARMENIA. 

Xerxes,  circ.  B.C.  170(2).  BASIAEHS  ZEPZOY;  rev.  Nike.  M-KK 
(Langlois,  PI.  I.  6,  7).  00 


Abdissares,  circ.  B.C.  l5of?).  BASIAEHS 
Eagle  or  Horse’s  head.  JE  -55  (Langlois,  PI.  I.  8-10 


ABAISSAPOY ; 
)• 


rev. 


Tigranes  I,  B.C.  89-36.  BASIAEHS  TITPANOY  or  BASIAEOS 
BASIAEHN  Tl  TP  AN  OY  (Langlois,  PI.  II.)  See  Kings  of  Syria,  p.  649. 
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Artavazdes  I,  son  of  Tigranes,  B.  C.  36-34. 


Plead  of  king,  in  Ai-menian  tiara. 

(Langlois,  PI.  III.  x.) 
Id.  (Langlois,  PI.  III.  2.) 


BAZIAEflZ  BAZI  AEflN  APTAY- 
AZAOY  King  in  quadriga  . . . 

At  56  grs. 

„ Nike M -7 


Tigranes  II,  son  of  Artavazdes,  circ.  B.  c.  20. 

Head  of  king,  in  Armenian  tiara.  BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  TITPANOY 

(Langlois,  PI.  III.  4.)  j 01 AE  A AH  NOZ  Armenian,  standing, 

with  spear  and  bow  . . . A)  7 

Tigranes  III,  with  his  sister  Erato,  B.  C.  12-6  and  3-1. 


BAGA6YC  BACI AEUUN  TITPA- 

NHC  Head  of  Tigranes. 

(Langlois,  PL  III.  5.) 
BACIA6YC  MerAC  NEOC  TITPA- 
NHC  Head  of  Tigranes. 

Artavazdes  II,  son  of  Tigranes  II. 


6PATUJ  BAGAEUJC  TITPANcfr 
AA6A0H  Head  of  Ei-ato  . JE  -95 

„ Id A!  -95 


Time  of  Augustus. 


BAZI  AEHZ  MET  AAOY  APTA- 
VAZAOY  Head  of  king,  diademed. 

[Num.  Cliron.,  1872,  13.) 


OEOY  K AIZAPOZ  EYEPTETOY 

Head  of  Augustus.  . At  54-7  grs. 


Artaxias,  son  of  Polemon  I,  king  of  Pontus,  a.d.  18-35.  Roman 
denarii  of  Germanicus,  rev.  GERMANICVS  ARTAXIAS,  Germanicus 
crowning  Artaxias.  (Cohen,  i.  p.  225.) 


UNCERTAIN  KINGS  OF  THE  REGIONS  ABOUT  ARMENIA. 

Oisames.  BAZIAEflZ  fllZAMOY,  rev.  Horseman  galloping,  armed 
with  lance.  AS  75.  ( Num . Zeit.,ii.  340.) 

Ariarathes.  BAZIAEflZ  API  APAOOY,  rev.  Pallas  standing  ; Bull ; Bow 

in  case.  M -65.  [Zeit.f.  Num.,  iv.  271.) 

Mithridates.  BAZIAEflZ  MIOPIAATOY  0IAO rev.  Club.  M-j 

Perhaps  Cappadocian  (cf.  Zeit.f.  Num.,  iv.  272,  and  vii.  37.) 

Sames.  BAZIAEflZ  ZAMOY  OEOZEBOYZ  K A I AIKAIOY;  rev.  Nike 
or  Thyrsos.  M 75.  (Langlois,  PI.  I.  3.) 


SYRIA. 
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SYRIA,  etc. 


(a)  The  Seleucid  Kings. 


[Vaillant  (J.  F.).  Hist.  Regum  Syriae,  1738.  Froelich.  Annales  Regum  et  rerum  Syriae 
nummis  illustrali,  1750.  Gough.  Coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  with  24  plates,  1803.  De  Saulcy. 
Mimoire  stir  les  monnaies  da  tees  des  Sileucides , 1871.  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Seleucid 
Kings  of  Syria  in  the  British  Museum,  by  P.  Gardner,  with  28  plates,  1878.  Bunbury.  Unpub- 
lished Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1883,  p.  65.] 


The  long  and  interesting  series  of  the  coins  of  the  Kings  of  Syria, 
notwithstanding  the  searching  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
is  still  in  part  but  imperfectly  classified.  This  is  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  earlier  kings.  It 
is  not  until  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes),  when 
titles  begin  to  be  added  to  the  kings’  names,  that  we  can  attain  to  abso- 
lute historical  certainty. 


Seleucus  I (Nicator),  b.  c.  312-280,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  called 
after  him,  made  use,  in  the  interval  between  Alexander's  death  b.  c.  323 
and  B.  c.  3 1 2,  of  coins  bearing  the  name  and  types  of  Alexander,  but  with 
his  own  signet,  the  anchor,  as  an  adjunct  symbol  in  the  field  (Muller, 
Mon.  d'Alex.,  Nos.  1355-59,  and  1491-1514),  concerning  the  origin  of 
which  as  the  badge  of  his  family  see  Justin  xv.  4.  After  the  victory  of 
Gaza,  B.  c.  312,  Seleucus  recovered  possession  of  his  old  satrapy  of 
Babylon,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Antigonus,  and  from  the 
autumn  of  thi's  year  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  was  reckoned.  In  B.  c.  306, 
following  the  example  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  Seleucus  adopted 
the  title  of  king,  and  henceforth  his  coins  are  all  inscribed  BAZIAEHZ 
ZEAEYKOY.  Alexander’s  types  were  now  gradually  abandoned  in  favour 
of  new  devices,  among  which  the  following  deserve  mention.  The  Attic 
weight  of  Alexander’s  coinage  was  maintained. 


Head  of  Seleucus  with  hull’s  horn. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  I.  6.) 

Head  of  Zeus. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  I.  7.) 


BAZIAEHZ  ZEAEYKOY  Horse’s 

head  with  bull’s  horns 

K Stater,  At  Tetradr. 

BAZIAEHZ  ZEAEYKOY  Pallas  in 
quadriga  or  biga,  drawn  by  horned 

elephants 

j At  Tetradr.,  At  Drachm,  and  divisions. 
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Fig.  336. 


Head  of  Seleucus,  idealized,  in  helmet 
of  bull’s  skin,  with  ear  and  horn. 

Head  of  horned  horse. 

Id.  (B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  II.  1.) 

Tripod.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  II.  2.) 


BASIAEHS  ZEAEYKOY  Nike  crown- 
ing trophy.  (Fig.  336.)  . . . . 

At  Tetradr.,  Drachm,  etc. 
BAZIAEHE  ZEAEYKOY  Elephant 

At  Tetradr. 

„ Anchor  . . At  Drachm. 

„ Id.  ...  At  Obol. 


The  bull’s  horn  was  adopted  by  Seleucus  as  an  emblem  of  divine 
strength.  Cf.  the  story  told  by  Appian  {Syr.,  56)  of  his  having  on  one 
occasion,  alone  and  unarmed,  pulled  down  a furious  bull  which  had 
escaped  from  the  altar  while  Alexander  was  sacrificing  ; ‘ propterea  ejus 
statuis  adfingunt  cornua.’  The  elephants  doubtless  refer  to  his  Indian 
campaigns  against  Sandracottus. 

The  bronze  coins  of  Seleucus  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  are  often 
liable  to  be  confused  with  those  of  his  successors  of  the  same  name  (but 
see  B.  M.  Cat.,  p.  xviii). 


Antiochus  I (Soter).  (a)  Jointly  with  his  father  Seleucus,  b.  c.  293- 
281.  Tetradrachms,  etc.,  with  types  of  Alexander  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  III.  1), 
or  Head  of  Zeus  ; rev.  Pallas  in  car  drawn  by  elephants.  Inser.,  B AZI AEDI 
ZEAEYKOY  ANTIOXOY  {Num.  Chron.,  1879,  P1-  1 4)-  {P)  Alone,  B.  c. 

281-261.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEDZ  ANTIOXOY  At  with  types  of  Alexander, 
and  N,  At,  and  M of  various  types. 


Head  of  Antiochus. 

{Rum.  Chron.,  1880,  PI.  X.  4.) 
Id.  (Fig.  337.) 


Head  of  Seleucus  I.  horned. 


BASIAEDS  ANTIOXOY  Head  of 
horned  horse  . N and  At  Tetradr. 
BAZI  AEjQZ  ANTIOXOY  Apollo 
naked,  seated  on  omphalos  . . . • 

Af  and  At  Tetradr. 
Id.  {Num.  Chron.,  1883,  PI.  IV.  1.) 

At  Tetradr. 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Antiochus  assumed  the  title  >Soter  in 
consequence  of  a victory  over  the  Gauls  (Appian,  St/r.,  65).  After  this 
he  struck  coins  with  his  porti’ait  as  an  old  man  with  sharply  defined 
features  and  deep-set  eyes.  Infer.,  ZHTHPOZ  ANTIOXOY,  Apollo  on 
omphalos.  At  Tetradr.  (B,  M.  Cat.,  PI.  III.  7). 


Antiochus  II  (Theos),  B.  C.  261-246.  Inscr.,  BAZIAE.QZ  ANTIOXOY. 


Head  of  king,  sometimes  as  Hermes, 
with  winged  diadem. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  Y.  5,  6.) 


Apollo  naked,  seated  on  omphalos. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  Y.  2.)  A,  At  Tetradr. 
Herakles  seated  on  rock  . At  Tetradr. 


All  the  tetradrachms  bearing  the  type  of  Herakles  seated  are  believed 
by  Dr.  Imhoof  (Mon.  Gr.,  p.  426)  to  have  been  struck  in  Ionia  and 
Aeolis.  It  was  in  this  king’s  reign  that  Parthia  under  Arsaces,  and 
Bactria  under  Diodotus,  revolted  against  the  Seleucid  rule.  This  Dio- 
dotus,  before  his  revolt,  appears  to  have  substituted  his  own  portrait  for 
that  of  Antiochus  on  certain  gold  and  silver  coins  which  bear  the  usual 
inscription  BAZIAEHZ  ANTIOXOY,  rev.  Zeus  hurling  fulmen  ; a type 
which  he  afterwards  adopted  for  his  independent  Bactrian  money  (B.  M. 
Cat.  PI.  Y.  7). 


Seleucus  II  (Kallinikos,  Pogon),  B.  c.  246-226.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEHZ 
ZEAEYKOY.  (a)  Before  his  captivity  in  Parthia. 


Fig.  338. 


Youthful  head  of  king. 

Head  of  Pallas,  in  close  helmet. 

(/3)  After  his  captivity. 

Head  of  king,  bearded. 

(B.  1M.  Cat.,  PI.  VI.  14.) 
W.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  15.) 


Apollo  naked,  standing  beside  tripod. 

(Fig.  338.) At  A 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VI.  6.).  . At  A: 


Apollo  naked,  standing  beside  tripod  At 
Bow  in  case A 


For  other  varieties  see  B.  M.  Cat.,  Seleucidae.  Polybius  (ii.  71)  says 
that  this  Seleucus  was  surnamed  Pogon  from  his  custom  of  wearing  a 
beard,  which,  like  Demetrius,  the  only  other  bearded  king  of  Syiia,  he 
probably  adopted  during  his  sojourn  in  Parthia. 


Antiochus  (Hierax),  b.  c.  246-227,  revolted  from  his  brother  Seleucus  II 
and  declared  himself  king  of  the  province  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  possible 
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that  some  of  the  tetradrachms  reading  BAZIAEHZ  ANTIOXOY,  usually 
ascribed  to  Antiochus  III,  may  have  been  struck  by  him.  (Bunburv 
Num.  CAron.,  1883,  p.  83.) 


Seleucus  III  (Soter,  Keraunos),  B.  C.  226-223.'  BAZIAEHZ  ZEAEYKOY. 


Youthful  head,  with  slight  whisker. 


Apollo  seated  on  omphalos.  (B.  M.  Cat., 

Sel,  PI.  VII.  6.) 

At  Tetradr.  and  Drachm. 


Bronze  of  various  types  (B.  M.  Cat. ; cf.  Num.  Chron .,  1883,  p.  85). 


Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus  III,  b.  c.  222.  BAZIAEflZ  ANTIOXOY. 

Head  of  child  Antiochus.  Apollo  seated  on  omphalos  . . . . 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VIII.  1,  2.)  At  Tetradr.  and  Drachm. 


Antiochus  III  (the  Great),  B.C.  222-187.  BAZIAEDZ  ANTIOXOY. 

Gold,  octadrachms  (Fig.  339)  wt.  523  grs.  and  staters.  Silver,  tetra- 
drachms and  drachms. 


Head  of  king,  diademed. 


339- 

Apollo  seated  on  omphalos.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  VIII.  7.) 


A rare  variety  has  an  elephant  on  the  reverse  instead  of  Apollo  (B.  M. 
Cat.,  PI.  IX.  1).  The  standard  portrait  of  Antiochus  III  is  furnished  by 
the  dated  bronze  coins  struck  in  Phoenicia.  There  is,  however,  great 
variety  in  the  portraits  on  the  coins  assigned  to  this  king,  and  conse- 
quently much  uncertainty  as  to  their  correct  attribution ; but,  con- 
sidering the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  length  of  his  reign, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  bronze  coins  are  numerous  and 
varied  in  type  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  IX).  There  are  also  certain  coins  which 
appear  to  have  been  struck  in  honour  of  Antiochus  III  at  Carystus  in 
Euboea  and  in  Aetolia  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII.  2-4). 


Molon,  B.  C.  222-220,  was  a governor  or  satrap  of  Media,  who  revolted 
from  Antiochus  and  struck  bronze  coins  1 in  his  own  name  with  the  in- 
scription BAZIAEflZ  MOAflNOZ. 

Head  of  Zeus.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  X.  1.)  Apollo  Musegetes  . . . . M -85 

Head  of  Apollo.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  2.)  Nike,  crowuing  narfie  of  Molon  JE  -75 


' For  a coin  attributed  by  De  Snulcy  to  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Molon  and  governor  of 
Persia  B.C.  221,  see  Milanges  de  Num.,  ii.  342. 


THE  SELEUCII)  KINGS. 
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Achaeus,  b.  c.  222-215,  ruler  of  a great  part  of  Asia  Minor  on  this 
side  of  Mount  Taurus.  He  was  driven  to  revolt  from  Antiochus  by  false 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  Hermeias  the  king’s  minister.  He 
then  struck  bronze  coins  in  his  own  name,  but  was  captured  by  Anti- 


ochus, who  laid  siege  to  him  in  the 


Head  of  Achaeus,  r.,  diademed.  (Mu- 
nich Cabinet.) 

(Iinhoof,  Portraikopfe,  PI.  III.  19.) 
Head  of  Apollo.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  X.  3.) 
Id.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  4.) 

Head  of  Achaeus. 


citadel  of  Sardes. 

BAXI  AEjQX  AXAIOY  Pallas  Proma- 
chos ; symb  l in  field,  horse’s  head 

N Stater. 

BAXIAEHX  AXAIOY  Eagle  . M -75 
„ „ Tripod  IE  -45 

„ „ Apollo  stand- 
ing, holding  arrow  . . . . iE  -65 


Seleucus  IV  (Philopator),  B.  C.  187-175.  BAXIAEHX  XEAEYKOY. 
The  portrait  of  this  king,  like  that  of  his  father,  can  be  identified  with 
certainty  by  means  of  certain  bronze  coins  struck  in  Phoenicia  bearing 
the  dates  135  and  136  of  the  Seleucid  era  (Num.  Chron .,  1883,  PI.  VI.  2). 
His  silver  coins  are  of  the  usual  type,  Apollo  seated  on  the  omphalos. 
Among  his  bronze  coins  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Head  of  Seleucus  IY,  diademed.  BAXIAEflX  XEAEYKOY  (tlAOTTA- 

(Leak e,  Num.  Hell.,  p.  76.)  TOPOX  Lyre.  Date  £"AP  (136)  = 

b.  c.  177 IE  -7 


There  is  also  a series  of  bronze  coins  with  serrated  edges. 

Head  of  Apollo  of  archaistic  style.  BAXIAEflX  XEAEYKOY  Apollo 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  X.  9.)  standing  beside  tripod,  holding  arrow 

IE  • 9 


Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes),  B.  C.  175-164.  BAXIAEHX  ANTIOXOY, 
BAXIAEHX  ANTIOXOY  ET7I<1>AN0YX,  BAXIAEflX  ANTIOXOY  OEOY 
ETIIct>ANOYX,  BAXIAEHX  ANTIOXOY  OEOY  ETTIOANOYX  NIKHOOPOY. 

The  full  titles  on  the  greater  number  of  this  king’s  coins  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  attribution  of  those  without  titles  but  bearing  the  same 
portrait,  which  is  sometimes  diademed,  occasionally  surmounted  by  a 
star,  and  sometimes  laureate  and  bearded,  in  the  character  of  Zeus.  The 
reverse  types  of  his  tetradrachms  are  : — 

(a)  Apollo  on  omphalos.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XI.  1.) 

(/S)  Zeus  Nikephoros,  enthroned.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XL  7-9.) 

The  bronze  money  falls  into  several  classes  : — 

(a)  Coins  struck  in  Syria,  often  with  the  marks  of  value  A,  B,  A ( = 1,  2,  or  4 

XXX 

chalkoi)  behind  the  king’s  head.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XII.  1.) 

(0)  Coins  struck  in  Egypt  during  the  occupation  of  that  country,  and  bearing 

rmSi  E£i7ptian  types,  or  the  portrait  of  his  sister  Cleopatra,  widow 
of  Ptolemy  V.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XII.  r 1-13.) 

T t 
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(?)  Bilingual  coins  struck  in  Phoenicia,  with  Phoenician  inscription  and 
BAZI  AEflZ  ANTI OXO Y ; ZIAnNlflN.TYPIflN,  AA(Sidon  Tyre 
or  Laodiceia  in  Coele-Syria).  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XII.  14-16.) 

(S)  Autonomous  municipal  bronze,  with  the  portrait  but  not  the  name  of 
Antiochus  IV,  struck  at  Mopsus  Ciliciae,  Hieropolis  in  Cyrrhestica 
Antiochia  ad  Daphnen,  Antiochia  in  Ptolemais,  Antiochia  ad  Cal- 
lirrhoen,  Apameia  in  Syria,  Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  Seleucia  in  Syria  and 
Nisibis.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIII.  1-8.)  ■ ^ ’ 

Antiochus  V (Eupator),  B.  C.  164-162.  BAZIAEHZ  ANTIOXOY 
EYITATOPOZ.  Tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  two  types  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  XIII.  n-14). 

Apollo  on  omphalos. 

Zeus  enthroned. 

Eagle  with  closed  wings.  (Phoen.  wt.) 


Head  of  young  king,  diademed. 
Id. 

Id. 


The  last  mentioned  coin  type  is  due  to  Egyptian  influence  (De  Saulcy, 
Mon.  cles  Seleucides , p.  27).  See  next  page. 

Demetrius  I (Soter),  B.  C.  162-150.  BAZI  AEflZ  AHMHTPIOY  or 
BAZIAEHZ  AHMHTPIOY  ZX1THP0Z.  Gold  coin  (Z.  f.  N.,  vi.  2),  obv. 
Tyche  enthroned,  rev.  Double  Cornucopiae. 

Silver  tetradrachms  and  drachms. 


Head  of  king,  diademed. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIV.  1,  2.) 


Id. 


(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIV.  4.) 


Apollo  on  omphalos.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI. 
XIV.  3.) 

Tyche  enthroned,  holding  sceptre  and 
cornucopiae.  In  exergue,  date.  In 
field,  monograms  of  mints  Apameia, 
Antioch,  Heracleia,  and  Gaza. 
Cornucopiae At  Dr. 


Bronze  (i)  Bilingual  of  Phoenicia,  dated  coins  of  Tyre,  type — Stern  of 
galley : and  of  Sidon,  type — Rudder  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIV.  6,  7) ; (ii)  of 
Syria,  ordinary  types  or  heads  of  animals — Lion  and  Boar,  Griffin  and 
Stag,  Panther,  Horse  and  Elephant  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIV.  12-15). 

Demetrius  and  Laodice.  Demetrius  married  his  sister  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  and  struck  tetradrachms  with  their 
heads  jugate  on  the  obverse.  Reverse  type — Tyche  enthroned  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  XV.  1-2). 

Timarchus,  B.  C.  162,  was  a satrap  of  Babylon  who  revolted  against 
Demetrius,  but  was  put  down  by  him  (App.,  Syr.,  45,  47).  _ He  struck 
gold  staters,  tetradrachms,  drachms,  and  bronze  with  the  inscr.,  BAZIAEHZ 
METAAOY  TIMAPXOY  (B.  M.  Cat.,  p.  50). 


Head  of  Timarchus,  diademed. 

(Z.  f.  A.,  iv.  6.) 

Helmeted  bust. 

Head  of  Timarchus,  diademed. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XV.  3.) 


Nike  in  fast  quadriga 


Ar  Stater. 


The  Dioskuri  charging  . At  Tctradr. 
Artemis  walking  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI. 

XXVIII.  6.)  . . . .At  Drachm. 

Nike  with  wreath  and  palm  . JE  1-35 


Id. 
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Alexander  I (Bala),  B.C.  152-144-  AAEZANAPOY  BAZIAEHZ,  BA- 
ZlAEHZ  AAEZANAPOY  OEOITATOPOZ  EYEPTETOY,  or  BAZIAEHZ 
AAEZANAPOY  EYTTATOPOZ.  The  silver  coins  of  this  usurper  are  nu- 
merous, and  fall  into  the  following  classes.  They  usually  bear  dates  and 
mint-letters  : — 


(a)  Attic  Standard. 


Head  of  king,  diademed. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  XV.  6.) 
Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XY.  5.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVI.  2.) 

Id.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  433.) 

Id.,  radiate.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XVI.  3.) 

Head  of  Alex,  as  Zeus,  laureate. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVI.  1.) 


Zeus  enthroned,  Mints — Sidon,  Ptole- 
mais,  Heracleia,  etc.  . At  Tetradr. 
Pallas  Nikephoros  standing  At  Tetradr. 
Apollo  seated  on  omphalos  At  Drachm. 
Divinity  (Sandan)  standing  on  back  of 
horned  and  winged  lion  At  Drachm. 
Apollo  standing  . . . At  ^ Drachm. 

Fulmen  in  flower-wreath  At  Tetradr. 


(/3)  Phoenician  Standard. 


Fig.  340. 


Head  of  king,  diademed.  (Fig.  340.)  j Eagle  with  closed  wings.  Mints — Tyre, 

Berytus  (1),  and  Sidon  . At  Tetradr. 

The  retention  of  the  Eagle  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  the  type  of  the  Se- 
leucid  silver  of  the  Phoenician  standard,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Phoenician  cities  had  been  for  so  many  years  accustomed  to  strike 
money  with  Egyptian  types.  This  is  a good  instance  of  the  tendency  of 
coin-types  to  become  permanent  in  the  larger  centres  of  commerce.  The 
bronze  coinage  of  Alexander  Bala  is  partly  bilingual  of  Sidon  {type, 
galley)  and  partly  Syrian  {types  various ; B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVI).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  varieties  which  bear  his  name,  there  are  also  dated  autono- 
mous bronze  coins  of  Cyrrhus,  Antioch,  Apameia,  Laodiceia  ad  Mare, 
Seleucia,  and  Ascalon,  with  the  head  but  not  the  name  of  Alexander 
Bala  on  the  obverse  (B.  M.  Cat.,  p.  56 ; Z.  f.  N.,  xiii.  p.  140). 

Alexander  I and  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 

Busts  jugate  of  king  and  queen.  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned.  (Imhoof, 

Mon.  Gr.,  PL  H.  13.)  . At  Tetradr. 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII.  6.)  Cornucopiae A)  -85. 

Demetrius  II  (Nicator).  First  reign,  B.C.  146-138.  AHMHTPIOY 
BAZIAEflZ,  BAZIAEHZ  AHMHTPIOY  OEOY  NIKATOPOZ,  BAZIAEHZ 
AHMHTPIOY  OEOY  <hl AAAEA0OY  NIKATOPOZ.  BAZIAEHZ  AHMH- 
TPIOY 0IAAAEA0OY  NIKATOPOZ,  AHMHTPIOY  NIKATOPOZ,  AHMH- 
TPIOY OEOY  NIKATOPOZ.  Coins  mostly  dated. 

T t 2 
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(a)  Silver.  Tetrad rach ms  of  the  Phoenician  standard;  rev.  Ptolemaic  eagle. 
Mints — Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Berytus.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII.  7.) 

(0)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  the  Attic  standard;  rev.  Apollo  on 
omphalos;  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned;  Pallas  Nikephoros  standing; 
Tyche  enthroned ; Archaic  simulacrum  of  armed  goddess,  facing 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XVII.  8-1  r ; PI.  XVIII.  1,  2) ; Anchor,  etc. 

(y)  Bronze  of  Tyre,  with  bilingual  inscriptions.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVIII.  14.) 

(8)  Bronze  of  Syria.  Types  various — Head  of  Zeus  or  Apollo  frequently  in 
place  of  portrait.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVIII.  5-14.) 

Demetrius  being  driven  from  his  throne  retired  to  Babylon,  whence  he 
engaged  in  a war  with  the  Parthians,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner. 


Antiochus  VI  (Dionysos),  B.  C.  145-142.  BAXIAEflX  ANTIOXOY, 
BAXI  AEjQX  ANTIOXOY  ETTI  <J>ANOYX  AIONYXOY.  This  king,  the  son 
of  Alexander  Bala,  was  put  upon  the  throne  when  a child  of  seven  years’ 
old  by  Tryphon,  his  father’s  minister. 


(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  the  Attic  standard. 


Fig.  341. 


Head  of  young  Antiochus  radiate. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIX.  1.) 

Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  3.) 

Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  7.) 

Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  4.) 

Id.  {Ibid.,  PI.  XIX.  5.) 

(/3)  Bronze.  Usually  with  Dionysiac 


The  Dioskuri  charging  (Fig.  341) 

Hi  Tetradr. 

Apollo  on  omphalos  . . Hi  Dr. 

Helmet  adorned  with  ibex- 

horn  At  Dr. 

Apollo  standing  ...  At  4 Dr. 

Panther  with  palm  in  mouth  At  \ Dr. 

ppes.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIX.  8—10.) 


The  coins  of  this  king  usually  bear  the  letters  TPY  or  ETA.  Tryphon 
and  Staphylus ; the  latter  a name  which  Tryphon  may  have  assumed  in 
his  capacity  of  guardian  to  the  young  Dionysos  (B.M.  Cat.,  p.  xxxiii). 


Tryphon  (Diodotus),  B.  C.  142-139,  after  having  put  to  death  his 
youthful  ward  Antiochus,  reigned  three  years.  BAXIAE.QX  TPY<t>flNOX 
AYTOKPATOPOX. 

(a)  Silver  of  the  Phoenician  standard;  rev.  Ptolemaic  eagle.  Mint-Ascalon 
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(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII.  9),  Ptolemais,  and  Byblus  (. Melanges  de  Num., 
ii.  82). 

(i3)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  the  Attic  standard ; rev.  Helmet 
with  ibex-liorn.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  1.) 

( y ) Bronze.  Usual  type — Helmet  with  ibex-horn.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  3.) 


Antiochus  VII  (Sidetes),  B.C.  138-129,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Demetrius  II.  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  siege  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  B.C.  133.  ANTIOXOY  BAZIAEflZ  orBAXIAEHZ  ANTIOXOY 
EYEPTETOY.  Coins  usually  dated. 

(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  and  didrachms  of  the  Phoenician  standard ; rev. 
Ptolemaic  eagle.  Mints — Sidon,  Tyre,  etc.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  4.) 

(/3)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard ; rev.  Pallas  Nikephoros 
standing.  Tyre  and  various  other  mints.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XX.  6.) 

(7)  Silver.  Attic  tetradrachms ; rev.  Altar,  on  which  the  deity  Sandan  stand- 
ing on  the  back  of  a horned  lion.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVIII.  8.)  Mint — 
Tarsus. 

(S)  Silver.  Attic  drachms  ; rev.  Nike  Stephanephoros.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.  7.) 
Deity  Sandan  standing  on  horned  lion  ; Tyche  seated,  etc. 

(e)  Bronze.  Types  numerous.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XX.) 

I 

Demetrius  II  (Nicator),  second  reign,  B.C.  130-125,  after  his  return 
from  his  captivity  in  Parthia.  AHMHTPIOY  BAZIAEHZ,  BAZIAEHZ 
AHMHTPIOY  OEOY  NIKATOPOZ,  AHMHTPIOY  NIKATOPOZ,  AHMH- 
TPIOY OEOY  NIKATOPOZ.  Dated  coins. 

(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  and  didrachms  of  the  Phoenician  standard;  rev. 
Ptolemaic  eagle.  Mints — Tyre  and  Sidon.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXI.  1.) 

( P ) Silver.  Attic  standard. 


Fig.  342. 


Head  of  Demetrius,  bearded.  (Fig.  342.) 
Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XXI.  5.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XXI.  6.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XXI.  7.) 


Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned  . . . 

HI  Tetradr.  and  dr. 
Archaic  effigy  of  armed  goddess,  facing 

Ai  Dr. 

Altar  of  Sandan.  Mint — Tarsus 

( HI  Tetradr. 

Sandan,  standing  on  back  of  horned 
lion.  Mint — Tarsus  ...  At  Dr. 
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(y)  Bronze  of  various  types,  some  struck  at  Sidon,  with  ZIAflNOZ  OEAZ 
and  Phoenician  inscr.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXI.  io.) 

The  coins  of  class  (a),  struck  in  Phoenicia,  usually  retain  the  beardless 
portrait  of  Demetrius  (but  see  Num.  Chron .,  1883,  PI.  YI.  7),  while  those 
struck  in  other  parts  of  his  kingdom  represent  him  with  a beard  after 
the  fashion  which  prevailed  in  Parthia. 


Alexander  II  (Zebina),  B.  C.  128-123,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon 
in  opposition  to  Demetrius.  He  claimed  to  be  the  adopted  son  of 
Alexander  Bala.  After  a short  reign  he  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEHZ  AAEZANAPOY. 

(a)  Silver  of  Phoenician  weight ; rev.  Ptolemaic  eagle.  Mint  — Ascalon. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXII.  1.) 

(/3)  Silver.  Tetradrachm  and  drachm  of  Attic  weight ; rev.  Zeus  Nikephoros 
enthroned ; Pallas  Nikephoros  standing  (Dr.) ; Cornucopiae  (Dr.) ; 
Nike  (i  Dr.).  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXII.  2 sqq.) 

(■y)  Bronze.  Numerous  types.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXII.) 


Seleucus  V,  B.  c.  1 26-1 25,  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  II,  was  king  for  a 
few  months  only.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  mother  Cleopatra.  No 
coins  can  be  safely  attributed  to  his  short  reign. 


Cleopatra,  B.  C.  125,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  YI  (Philometor),  by  his  wife 
and  sister  Cleopatra.  She  married  (i)  Alexander  Bala;  (ii)  Demetrius 
Nicator ; (iii)  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  brother. 

Silver.  Tetradrachm  of  Attic  weight. 


Fig.  343. 


Head  of  Cleopatra.  (Fig.  343.) 


BAZIAIZZHE  KAEOTTATPAZ 

OEAZ  EYETHPIAZ  Two  cornua- 
copiae.  Mint  uncertain.  Date — 
ITTP  (187  A.  s.=B.c.  126-5). 


Cleopatra  and  Antiochus  VIII  (Grypus),  her  son  by  Demetrius, 
B.C.  125— 121.  Inscr.,  BAZIAIZZHZ  KAEOTTATPAZ  BAZIAEflZ  AN- 
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TIOXOY,  or  BAZIAIZZHZ  KAE01TATPAZ  OEAZ  KAI  BAZIAEHZ 
ANTIOXOY. 


(a)  Silver.  Tetraclrachms  of  the  Phoenician  standard. 


Heads  jugate  of  Cleopatra  and  Anti- 
ochus.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIII.  2.) 


Ptolemaic  eagle. 


Mint  uncertain. 


(/3)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard. 

Heads  jugate  of  Cleopatra  and  Anti-  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned.  Mints  — 
ochus.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIII.  3.)  Sidon,  etc. 

(y)  Bronze  with  both  portraits,  with  that  of  Antiochus  alone  or  without  por- 
traits. Reverse  types,  various.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIII.  4 sqq.) 


Antiochus  VIII  (Grypus)  alone,  B. C.  121-96.  ANTIOXOY  BA- 
ZIAEHZ  or  BAZIAEGZ  ANTIOXOY  ETTIchANOYZ. 

(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Phoenician  standard  ; rev.,  Ptolemaic  eagle. 
Mint  — Ascalon.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIII.  8.) 

(0)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard ; rev.  Zeus  standing,  facing, 
holding  star  and  sceptre,  and  with  crescent  above  his  head.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI. XXIV.  1.)  Mints — Sidon,  etc.  Also  Pallas  Nikephoros  standing; 
Altar  of  Sandan.  Mint — Tarsus.  Dr.  Rev.  Nike. 

(y)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard,  with  older  portrait,  and 
extremely  hooked  nose  (whence  his  nickname,  Grypus) ; rev.  Zeus 
Nikephoros  enthroned  (Fig.  344)  (4  Dr.)  ; Tripod  (Dr.)  ; Nike  (£  Dr.). 

(S)  Bronze,  with  or  without  portrait ; rev.  Eagle,  Fulmen,  or  Apollo.  (B.  M. 
Cat.,  PL  XXIV.  4-6.) 


Fig.  344. 


Antiochus  IX  (Cyzicenus),  b.  c.  116-95,  son  of  Antiochus  YII  and 
Cleopatra,  divided  the  kingdom  with  his  half  brother  Grypus,  taking 
as  his  share  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Inscr.,  ANTIOXOY  BAZIAEGZ^ 
or  BAZIAEHZ  ANTIOXOY  <t>l AOTTATOPOZ. 

(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  and  didrachms  of  the  Phoenician  standard  ; rev. 
Ptolemaic  eagle.  Mints — Sidon,  Ascalon,  etc.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI. 
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Fig-  345- 


(0)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard ; rev.  Zeus  Nikephoros 
enthroned ; Pallas  Nikephoros  standing  (Fig.  345) ; Altar  of  Sandan. 
Mint — Tarsus.  Tyche  standing,  holding  rudder  and  cornucopiae  (i  Dr.). 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXIV.  9 ; PI.  XXV.  r,  etc.) 

(y)  Bronze,  with  or  without  portrait.  Types  various.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXV.) 


Seleucus  VI  (Epiphanes  Nicator),  B.  C.  96-95.  On  the  death  of 
Grypus,  in  B.  c.  96,  Seleucus,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and  was  master 
for  a few  months  of  the  whole  empire.  Inscr .,  BAXIAEHX  XEAEYKOY 
ETTIcDANOYS  NIKATOPOI. 

(«)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard;  rev.  Zeus  Nikephoros 
enthroned ; Pallas  Nikephoros  standing ; Two  cornuacopiae  (1-  Dr.) 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXV.  12,  13  ; PI.  XXVIII.  11.) 

(0)  Bronze.  Rev.  Apollo  standing  beside  column ; Tripod.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  XXV.  14,  15.) 

Antiochus  X (Eusebes  Philopator),  B.  C.  94-83,  son  of  Antiochus 
Cyzicenus.  Inscr.,  BAXI AE.QX  ANTIOXOY  EYZEBOYS  4> I AOTTATOPOS. 

(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard ; rev.  Zeus  Nikephoros 

enthroned.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVI.  1.)  Tyche  standing  (Dr.). 

(0)  Bronze.  Rev.  Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVI.  2.) 


Antiochus  XI  (Philadelphos),  B.C.  92,  third  son  of  Grypus.  Riser., 
BAXIAEnX  ANTIOXOY  ETTKhANOYX  4>IAAAEA<hOY.  Bronze  coins 
only;  rev.  Two  cornuacopiae;  Tripod;  Pallas  Nikephoros.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI  XXVI.  8.) 

The  silver  coins  attributed  by  Prof.  Gardner  to  this  king  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  XXVI.  3-5)  belong,  in  my  opinion,  to  his  father,  Antiochus  \ III 
(Grypus) ; see  above  under  (y)  of  that  king  s money. 


Antiochus  XI,  with  his  brother  Fhilippus. 


Heads  jugate  of  the  two  brothers. 

( Zeit.f.  Num.,  vii.  PI.  IV.  2.) 


BASIAEni  ANTIOXOY  K A I BAXI- 
AEC1S  (DIAinnOY  Zeus  Nikephoros 
enthroned  At  Tetradr. 
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Philippus  (Philadelphos),  b.  0.  92-83,  second  son  of  Grypus,  and 
brother  of  Antiochus  XI.  Inscr.,  BAXIAE.QX  <t>l AITTTTOY  ETTITANOYX 
0IAAAEA<J)OY.  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight,  and  of  one  type 
only,  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVI.  9.) 

Demetrius  III  (Philopator),  B.C.  95-88,  fourth  son  of  Grypus. 
Inscr.,  BAXIAEHX  AHMHTPIOY  OEOY  <t>l AOITATOPOX  XGTHPOX,  or 
BAXIAEHX  AHMHTPIOY  OIAOMHTOPOX  EYEPrETOY  KAAAINIKOY. 

(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight ; rev.  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned  ; 
Archaic  simulacrum  of  Asiatic  goddess,  facing,  holding  ears  of  corn. 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVI.  10.) 

(0)  Bronze.  Hermes  standing;  Nike;  Tyche;  Fulmen.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI. 
XXVI.  ix,  12.) 

Antiochus  XII  (Dionysos),  b.  c.  89-84  (?),  the  youngest  of  the  five 
sons  of  Grypus.  I^«\,  BAXI  AEHX  ANTIOXOY  EFIIOANOYX  AIONYXOY 
01 AOTTATOPOX  KAAAINIKOY  (AIONYXOY  sometimes  omitted). 

(a)  Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight ; rev.  Bearded  divinity  standing, 
facing,  on  a base  between  two  recumbent  bulls.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr., 
PI.  H.  15.) 

(p)  Bronze.  V'ypes — Apollo ; Tyche  ; Zeus;  etc.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  1-3.) 

Tigranes,  b.c.  83-69,  king  of  Armenia,  was  invited  to  put  an  end 
to  the  long-continued  strife  for  the  Syrian  throne,  and  to  make  him- 
self king.  This  he  did,  and  reigned  peaceably  over  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia,  until  his  defeat  by 
Lucullus. 

Silver.  Tetradrachms  of  the  Attic  standard.  Mint — Antioch. 


Fig.  346. 


Head  of  Tigranes,  wearing  lofty  Ar- 
menian tiara.  (Fig.  346.) 


BAXI AEflX  TITPANOY  Tyche  of 
Antioch  seated,  the  river  Orontes 

swimming  at  her  feet 

At  Tetradr.  and  M. 


Drachms  and  Bronze  coins,  often  with  the  Oriental  title,  BAXIAEHX 
BAXI AEHN  Til  PANOY  (B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVII.  8-11.) 
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(/3)  Autonomous  and  Imperial  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  etc. 


The  coinage  of  the  whole  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea 
may  be  best  described  by  dividing  it  into  districts  in  the  order  which 
Eckhel,  with  his  usual  insight,  has  adopted.  By  this  arrangement  the 
coins  fall  to  some  extent  into  groups,  and  we  are  better  able  to  follow 
the  history  and  chronology  of  the  coinages  of  the  various  cities  which 
will  fall  under  our  notice  than  would  be  possible  in  a single  alphabetical 
classification.  The  alphabetical  order  will  be  therefore  repeated  under 
each  of  the  following  headings  : — 


I.  Commagene. 

II.  Cyrrhestica. 

III.  Chalcidice. 

IV.  Chalcidene. 

V.  Palmyrene. 

VI.  Seleucis  and  Pieria. 

VII.  Coele-Syria. 


VIII.  Trachonitis. 
IX.  Decapolis. 
X.  Phoenicia. 
XI.  Galilaea. 
XII.  Samaria. 
XIII.  Judaea. 


Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  extent  of  territory,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Euphrates,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  royal  gold  coinage  of 
Persia  probably  passed  current  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  the  Persian  gold  coinage  was  supple- 
mented by  the  substantial  silver  money  of  the  wealthy  Phoenician  cities 
of  the  sea-coast,  governed  for  the  most  part  by  their  own  kings,  who 
seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  independent  of  the  King  of  Persia.  The 
coinage  of  these  towns,  Tyre,  Sidon  (or  Tripolis  ?),  and  Byblus,  inscribed 
with  Phoenician  characters,  is  regulated  according  to  the  standard,  hence 
called  Phoenician,  of  about  56  grs.  to  the  drachm,  or  224  grs.  to  the 
shekel.  Aradus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  northern  town  on  the 
Phoenician  coast,  accommodated  her  money  to  the  standard  which 
prevailed  in  Cyprus  and  Cilicia,  striking  shekels  of  about  168  grs. 
equivalent  to  three-quarters  of  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  shekel. 

On  the  Macedonian  conquest  all  the  old  coinages,  both  Persian  and 
Phoenician,  were  abolished,  and  mints  were  set  up  by  Alexander  or  his 
immediate  successors  at  all  the  chief  coast-towns  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine,  viz.  Marathus,  Aradus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Ace,  Joppa,  Ascalon,  and 
Gaza,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  interior.  This 
Alexandrine  coinage  lasted  down  to  about  b.  C.  266,  when  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Phoenicia,  established 
mints  of  his  own  at  the  chief  cities  along  the  coasts  of  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  ; the  issues  of  the  various  mints  being  distinguished  by  mono- 
grams. The  Etolemaic  coinage  in  Phoenicia  was  superseded  about  a 
century  later  by  the  Seleucid  coinage  from  Antiochus  TV  (b.  c.  i 75_t  64) 
onwards  ; but  it  is  observable  that,  although  the  King  of  Syria  places  his 
portrait  on  the  obverse  and  his  name  on  the  reverse  of  the  Phoenician 
money,  the  reverse-type  (Eagle  on  fulmen)  of  the  previous.  Ptolemaic 
coinage  is  retained,  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  or  Phoenician  weight 
(224  grs.).  This  shows  that  under  the  Seleucid  rule  the  Phoenician  cities 
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were  allowed  to  retain  a kind  of  serai-autonomy.  Later  still,  complete 
freedom  and  independence  were  accorded  to  a great  number  of  them,  as 
is  evident  from  the  dated  autonomous  issues  of  Byblus,  Maratbus, 
Aradus,  Sidon,  Tripolis,  Tyre,  Ace,  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  etc.,  some  of  them 
continuing  to  strike  their  own  silver  money  even  in  Imperial  times. 
Although  nearly  all  the  Syrian  and  Phoenician  coins  bear  dates,  the  eras 
from  which  they  reckon  are  not  always  the  same.  The  following  list 
comprises,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  collect  them,  all  the  eras  used 
on  the  coins  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries: — 


CoMMAGENE. 

Germanicia  Caesareia  . a.d.  38  (?) 
Samosata a.d.  71 


Chalcidice. 


Chalcis  ad  Belum 

. A.D.  92 

Cykrhestica. 

Cyrrhus  . . 

Hieropolis 

• • 

. B.C.  312 

Seleucis  et  Pieria. 
Antioch  .... 

. B.C.  312 

>> 

. B.C.  64 

>5  • • 

. B.C.  31 

>> 

. B.C.  49 

Apameia  . 

. B.C.  312 

>5 

. B.C.  31 

Arethusa  . . 

. b.c.  68 

Balanea  . 

. B.C.  312 

>> 

. B.C.  124 

Emisa 

. B.C.  312 

Epiphaneia  . 

. B.C.  312 

>> 

. B.C.  64 

Gabala  . . 

. B.C.  47 

>5 

. B.C.  32 

Laodiceia 

. B.C.  48 

Paltus  . . 

. B.C.  239 

>5 

. B.C.  97-8 

Bhosus  . . 

. B.C.  48 

yy 

. b.c.  31 

Seleucia 

. B.C.  312 

yy 

. B.C.  64 

yy  • 

. B.C.  3I 

yy 

. B.C.  108 

Coele-Syeia. 

Capitolias 

Damascus 

Laodiceia  ad  Libanum 
Leucas  .... 

» • . 


a.d.  97 
B.C.  312 
B.C.  312 
B.C.  37 
a.d.  48 


Trachonitis. 


Caesareia  Paneas  . . 

B.C. 

3 

Gaba 

61 

Decapolis. 

Abila  

B.C. 

64 

Antiochia  ad  Hippum . 

B.C. 

64 

Canata  .... 

312 

yy  

B.C. 

64 

Dium  .... 

64 

Gadara  .... 

B.C. 

64 

Pella 

64 

Philadelphia  .... 

B.C. 

64 

Phoenicia. 


Aradus B.c.  259 

Berytus B.c.  197 

Botrys b.c.  go 

Byblus  . . B.c.  20  or  b.c.  6 

Caesareia  ad  Libanum  . b.c.  312 
Carne 2g9 

Lora b.c.  64 

Marathus 259 

Orthosia 3I2 

Sidon b.c.  312 

„ b.c.  hi 

Tripolis b.c.  312 

» B.C.  64 

Tyre b.c.  312 

275-4 

B.c.  126 

Galilaea. 

Ace-Ptolemais  . . . B.c.  3x2 

Tiberias a.d.  20 

Samakia. 


Neapolis  . . . 

Nysa-Scythopolis  . 
Sebaste  .... 

Judaea. 

Anthedon-Agrippias 
Ascalon  . 


. a.d.  72 

• B.C.  48  (?) 

• B.C.  2 5 (?) 

. A.D.  71 

• B.C.  312 
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Judaea  ( continued ) 


Ascalon b.c.  104 

»'  .....  b.o.  58  (?) 

Eleutheropolis  . . . a.d. 202-208 

Gaza b.c.  61 

,, a.d.  129 

Jerusalem  . . . . b.c.  142 

Nicopolis a.d.  71 

Raphia b.c.  58 


Aeabia. 

Adraa b.c.  83  (?) 

Bostra a.d.  105-4 

Petra a.d.  105-4 

Rabbath  Moba  . . . a.d.  90  or  9i(?) 

Mesopotamia. 

Seleucia  ad  Tigrim  . . b.c.  312 


I.  COMMAGENE. 

(a)  Kings. 

Commagene,  the  most  northerly  district  of  Syria,  bordering  upon 
Cilicia,  became  a separate  kingdom  about  the  time  of  the  break  up  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Seleucidae. 


Kings  of  Commagene. 

Mithradates  I,  before  circ.  B.C.  96.  Bronze  BAZIAEHZ  MIOPAAATOY 
K AAAlNlKOY ; rev.  Pallas  standing  ( Zeit.f . Num .,  iv.  371,  and  vii.  36). 


Antiochus  I,  B.C.  69-34. 

In  B.  C.  64,  King  Antiochus  I of  Commagene,  grandson  of  Antiochus 
VIII  of  Syria,  made  peace  with'Pompey,  and  reigned  till  B.c.  34.  He 
struck  bronze  coins  of  the  following  types : — 

Head  of  king,  wearing  tiara  resem-  BAZIAEHZ  ANTIOXOY  Lion  walk- 

bling  that  of  Tigranes.  ing AS  -85 

(Imhoof,  Portratkopfe,  PI.  YI.  11.) 

Of  his  successors,  Mithradates  II,  b.c.  34-31,  Antiochus  II,  b.c.  31-29, 
Mithradates  III,  circ.  B.c.  20,  and  Antiochus  III,  we  have  no  coins. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  last,  a.d.  17,  Commagene  became  a Roman 
province, and  remained  so  until  A.D.  38,  when  Antiochus  IY  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom  by  Caligula. 


Antiochus  IV  (Megas,  Epiphanes),  a.d.  38-72.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEYZ 
MErfAZl  ANTIOXOZ  ETTI  | 4>ANHZ] ; BAZIAEHZ  METAAOY  ANTI- 
OXOY; BAZIAEHZ  ANTIOXOY;  or  BAZIAEYZ  ANTIOXOZ. 


Head  of  king,  diademed. 

Id.  (Imhoof,  Ibid.,  PI.  VI.  12.) 

Id. 


KOMMATHNHN  Scorpion  JE  i-i 
„ Capricorn  JE  -85 

„ Double  cornucopiae  JE  *65 


This  king  also  struck  money  in  Cilicia  at  Anemurium,  Lacanatis,  and 
Sebaste. 


COMMAGENE. 
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Iotape,  wife  of  Antiochus  IV,  also  struck  money  in  her  own  name. 


BAEIAIEZA  HIT ATTH  <t>l  AAAEA- 


KOMMATHNON  Scorpion 


M i-i 


cJ)OZ  Head  of  Queen  Iotape. 
(Iruhoof,  Portrdtkdpfe,  PI.  VI.  13-) 


Epiphanes  and  Callinicus,  sons  of  Antiochus  IV  and  Iotape,  also 
struck  bronze  coins  both  in  Lacanatis  and  Commagene.  Type  lwo 
horsemen  riding  side  by  side.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEflZ  YIOI,  BACIAEYC 
MerAC  enicDANHC,  and  BACIAEYC  MET  AC  KAAAINIKOC;  rev.  AAKA- 
NATflN  or  KOMM ATHNnN,  Capricorn,  or  on  one  variety  an  Armenian 

ticirdi 

For  a stemma  of  the  kings  of  Commagene  see  Mommsen  [Mitth. 
d.  Deutschen  Arch.  Inst.,  i.  39). 


(/3)  Towns. 

Commagene,  in  genere.  Imperial  times.  Bronze,  without  inscription. 
Types — Capricorn,  rev.  Scorpion;  Armenian  Tiara,  rev.  Capricorn;  also 
the  following : — 


TTIZTIS  Two  hands  clasped  with 
caduceus. 


KOMMATHNnN  Anchor  . M -6 


Antiochia  ad  Euphratem  (Pliny,  v.  24).  Imperial  of  Verus.  Rev. 
ANTIOXEHN  TTPOC  EY<t>P  ATHN,  Bust  of  Pallas  (Mion.,  v.  m). 

Antiochia  ad  Taurum.  Imperial  of  Faustina  Jun.  Inscr.,  ANTIOXEHN 
THC  €.  TAY  (Sestini,  Class.  Gen.,  p.134). 


Doliche,  chiefly  known  from  its  coins.  Imperial  of  M.  Aurelius,  Verus, 
and  Commodus.  Inscr.,  AOAIXAIUJN,  in  wreath. 


Germanicia  Caesareia,  near  Mount  Amanus,  so  named  by  Antiochus  IV 
of  Commagene,  in  honour  of  Caligula.  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Caracalla. 
Inscr.,  KAICAPE.  TEPM ANIKEUJN,  KAICAP.  TEPMANIKEHN  KOM.,  City 
seated,  with  River-god  swimming  at  her  feet.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  coins  of  this  city  are  dated,  though  two  specimens  have 
been  cited  which,  if  correctly  read,  would  point  to  an  era  commencing 
a.d.  38  [Ann.  de  Rum.,  1882,  p.  no).  The  coins  reading  KAICAP6IAC 
TEPMANIKHC  probably  belong  to  Caesareia  Germanica  in  Bithynia. 
The  site  of  this  latter  city  may  be  approximately  fixed  as  not  far  from 
Prusa  by  the  mention  of  Mount  Olympus,  OAYMFfOC,  on  a coin  of  Cara- 
calla described  by  Imhoof  [Mon.  Gr.,  p.  439),  and  attributed  by  him, 
wrongly  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Commagenian  town  (see  above,  p.  438). 

Samosata,  the  chief  city  of  Commagene.  Autonomous  bronze.  Inscr., 
CAMOCATflN  TTOAEflC,  City  seated  on  rocks;  rev.  Lion  walking. 
Imperial — Hadrian  to  Trajan  Decius.  Inscr.,  CAMOCAT6H.N,  <PAA. 
CAM0CAT6HN  MHTP.  KOMM A.  (Flavia  Samosata  Metropolis  Comma- 
genes),  d>.  CAM.  I € P . ACYA.  AYTONO.  MHTPO.  KOM.  etc.  The  era 
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begins  A.  d.  71,  when  the  city  received  the  title  Flavia,  in  honour  of 
Vespasian.  Usual  type— City  seated  on  rock,  with  river  Euphrates  or  a 
Pegasos  at  her  feet ; Head  of  City  turreted. 


Zeugma,  on  the  Euphrates,  at  a point  where  there  was  a bridge  of 
boats  constructed  by  Seleucus  I.  Imperial— Antoninus  Pius  to  Philip 
Junior.  Inscr.,  Z€Yr M AT6HN.  Type—N  temple  on  the  top  of  a hill  or 
mountain  ( Num . Chron.,  xiv.  121). 


II.  CYRRHESTICA. 

This  district  extended  from  the  Euphrates  near  Mount  Amanus,  and 
was  bordered  on  the  north  by  Commagene.  It  contained  the  following 
towns : — 

Beroea  {Aleppo).  Imperial , with  or  without  heads  of  Emperors — Trajan 
to  Antoninus  Pius.  Riser .,  B6P0IAIUJN,  in  wreath. 


Cyrrhus,  the  capital  of  the  district.  Regal  bronze  of  Demetrius  I and 
Alexander  I.  of  Syria.  Inscr.,  KYPPHZTflN,  Zeus  standing.  Dates 
according  to  the  Seleucid  era.  Imperial — Trajan  to  Philip  Junior.  Inscr., 
KYPPHCTUUN.  Type—  AIOC  K AT Al  BATOY  or  KAT6BAT0Y,  Zeus  seated 
on  rocks  holding  fulmen,  with  Eagle  at  his  feet,  or  his  statue  in  temple. 


Hieropolis,  the  ancient  Bambyce,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Beroea, 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Aphrodite,  Atergatis. 
It  is  to  this  place  that  Waddington  {Rev.  Num.,  1861,  p.  9)  and  Six  {Num. 
Citron.,  1878,  p.  103)  have  attributed  a series  of  Attic  didrachms,  struck 
by  Abd-Hadad,  High  Priest  and  Dynast  of  Bambyce,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  name  in  Aramaic  characters  ("TTJDD^n)  occurs 
on  several  specimens,  combined  sometimes  with  that  of  the  goddess 
Atergatis,  nninjiy,  abbreviated.  The  chief  types  are — Horseman,  rev. 
Lion;  Baaltars  enthroned,  rev.  Atergatis  seated  on  lion  {Rev.  Num.,  1861, 
PI.  II.  1-2);  Head  of  goddess;  King  and  Charioteer  in  chariot,  inscr. 
TTrnny  ; Priest  standing  in  temple,  inscr.  Tn"QV ; or  Lion  devouring 
bull.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  these  coins  may  have  been 
struck  at  Tarsus. 

At  a later  period  we  meet  with  bronze  coins  of  Antiochus  IV  and 
Alexander  I of  Syria.  Inscr.,  ICPOTTOAITflN,  Zeus  standing.  Imperial — 
Trajan  to  Philip  Junior.  Inscr.,  l€POfTOAITnN,  often  with  addition  of 
06  AC  CYPIAC,  combined  with  the  figure  of  the  goddess  riding  on  a lion, 
or  enthroned  between  two  lions  and  holding  tympanum  like  the  Phrygian 
Kybele ; also  0601  CYPIAC,  in  allusion  to  the  worship  of  the  Syrian 
Zeus,  whose  symbol  is  the  humped  bull,  and  Atergatis,  whose  emblem  is 
the  lion.  Eckhel,  iii.  261,  mentions  autonomous  bronze  coins  of  Imperial 
times  dated  according  to  the  Seleucid  era. 


CHAL  Cl DICE — C II A I C I BENE. 
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III.  CHALCIDICE. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  Northern  Syria,  of  which  the  chief  town  was 
Chalcis  ad  Belum,  situate  about  twelve  English  miles  from  Aleppo  at 
the  modern  Kinnisrin.  There  has  been  much  confusion  between  this 
town  and  Chalcis  sub  Libano  in  Chalcidene.  The  coins  of  the  northern 
Chalcis  consist  apparently  only  of  Imperial  bronze — Trajan  to  Commodus. 
They  resemble  in  fabric  the  money  of  the  neighbouring  Beroea.  Inscr., 
<J>A.  XAAKIAEX^N,  in  wreath.  Bemarkahle  types  — HAI0C6IP0C,  Helios 
standing.  Dates  according  to  an  era  commencing  A.  D.  92,  when  the 
surname  Flavia  was  conferred  upon  the  town  in  honour  of  Domitian. 


IV.  CHALCIDENE. 

Chalcis  sub  Libano.  This  city,  together  with  the  neighbouring  Heli- 
opolis ( Baalbec ),  the  plain  of  Marsyas,  and  the  mountain  region  of  Ituraea, 
constituted  a Tetrarchy,  the  whole  or  portions  of  which  were  governed 
from  the  time  of  Pompey  down  to  the  reign  of  Claudius  by  Tetrarchs 
descended  from  a certain  Mennaeus,  who  is  mentioned  both  by  Strabo 
(753)  and  by  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  i.  13.  1;  Ant.,  xiv.  7.  4). 


Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennaeus,  circ.  B.  c.  85-40. 


Head  of  Zeus,  laureate. 
Id. 


TITOAEM AIOY  TETPAPXOY  Eagle 

Hying JE  -8 

TITOAEM.  TETPAPXHCf  ANT0C1 
TOY  K A I A[PXIEPEHC]  The  Dio- 
skuri,  standing  side  by  side  HU  -75 


Archelaus  (?),  known  only  from  the  following  coin: — 


Head  of  Zeus,  r.  laureate. 


TETPAPX  APXE  The  Dioskuri,  as 
above JK  .75 


Lysanias  I.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  tetrarchs  of  this  name 
Lysanias  I,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Mennaei,  mentioned  above,  who  is  said  to 
have  succeeded  his  father,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by  Cleopatra 
B.  c 36  ( Joseph;,  B J.,  1.  13,  1 ; Ant.,  xv.  41),  and  Lysanias  II,  mentioned 

by  bt.  Luke  (111.  1)  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene  (see  Leucas  or  Abila  in  Coele- 
Syna,  p.  663). 

Head  of  Lysanias  I,  diademed. 


Chalcis  sub  Libano  (?). 
Head  of  Zeus,  laureate. 


AYZANIOY  TETPAPXOY  KAI  AP- 
XIEPEHZ  Pallas  Nikephoros  stand- 
ing   IE  -75 


First  century  B.  c. 

XAAKIAEHN  Conical  stone  in  temple 

JE  -7 
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PALMYRENE— SELEUCIS  AND  PIERIA. 


V.  PALMYRENE. 

Palmyra  was  a place  of  small  importance  until  after  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Syria,  when  it  attained  to  considerable  wealth.  Its  coins 
are  all  of  bronze,  mostly  small,  and  of  various  types,  among  which  the 
Lion  and  the  Palm-tree  and  the  City  turreted  are  conspicuous.  The 
inscription,  when  legible,  is  TTAAMYPA.  For  detailed  descriptions  see 
De  Saulcy  ( Numismatique  palmyrenienne  in  Rev.  Arch.,  N.  S.,  xxii.  p.  291, 
and  Terre  Sainte,  PL  XXIY.  Nos.  5-10).  For  the  coinage  of  the  Palmyrene 
dynasty  of  Odenathus,  Zenobia,  and  their  family,  see  Von  Sallet,  Die 
Fiirsten  von  Palmyra , Berlin,  1866. 


VI.  SELEUCIS  AND  PIERIA. 


The  four  sister  cities  of  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia,  all 
founded  by  Seleucus  I,  constituted  at  a later  period  a semi-autonomous 
tetrapolis,  which,  for  the  space  of  about  twenty  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Bala  to  that  of  Antiochus  VII,  struck  Federal  bronze  coins 
under  the  name  of  the  Adelphi  Demi. 


Head  of  Zeus. 


Head  of  Artemis. 

Two  Zeus-like  heads  jugate,  r.  (the 
Demi  of  Antioch  and  Seleucia  1). 


AAEA<t>flN  AHMflN  Fulmen.  Dates, 
according  to  the  Seleucid  era,  164, 
165,  167,  184,  and  i85  = b.c.  149, 
148,  146,  129,  and  128.  vE  -8 

AAEA(t>nN  AHMflN  Tripod  JE  ■ 6 
„ „ Tyche  standing, 

crowning  name  of  the  Demi  M -8 


The  several  towns  of  the  district  called  Seleucis  and  Pieria  also  issued 
autonomous  bronze  coins  from  the  same  period  (b.  c.  149)  down  to  Imperial 
times,  and  Imperial  money  down  to  a late  age. 


Antiochia  ad  Orontem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  was  the  capital  of  the  Seleucid  Empire,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  In  addition  to  the  purely 
regal  coinage  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  coins  of  the  following  classes  were 
struck  at  Antioch : — 


(i)  Bronze.  Inscr.,  ANTIOXEflN,  Head  of  Alexander  Bala;  rev.  Zeus  or 

Tripod.  Date  164  of  the  Seleucid  era  = B.c.  149. 

(ii)  Autonomous  bronze,  both  with  and  without  dates  according  to  the  Seleucid 

era,  ranging  from  b.c.  92-40.  Inscr.,  ANTIOXEflN,or  ANTIOXEflN 
THE  MHTPOITOAEflE,  or  THE  MHTPOTTOAEflE  THE  IEPAE 
KAI  AEYAOY,  or  MHTPOTTOAEflE  AYTONOMOY. 


Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  City,  turreted. 
Head  of  Artemis. 


Zeus  Nikephoros  seated  . . JE  1 — 8 

Tripod A)  -65 

Apollo AX  55 


ANTIOGEIA  AD  ORONTEM. 
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(iii)  Autonomous  bronze,  with  dates  according  to  an  Uncertain  era,  perhaps  the 

Pompeian,  b.c.  64,  ranging  from  2-89  ( = b.c.  63-A m.  25  ?). 

ANTIOXEHN  AYTONOMOY,  or  MHTPOnOAEnX  KAI  AYTO- 
NOMOY,  or  MHTPOllOAEflC  THS  IEPAZ  KAI  ASYAOY , etc. 
Types — Head  of  Artemis,  rev.  Apollo  ; Head  of  City,  rev.  Tripod ; Hea 
of  Zeus,  rev.  Tripod;  Head  of  City,  rev.  Zeus  Nikephoros,  seated,  etc. 

(iv)  Autonomous  and  Imperial  of  Augustus,  At  tetradrachms  and  JE  with  dates 

according  to  the  Action  era  (b.c.  31),  ranging  from  b.c.  4 to  a.d.  16. 
Inscr.,  ANTIOXEHN,  ANTIOXEflN  MHTPOITO  AEflX,  etc.,  often 
with  the  names  of  Roman  governors  of  Syria,  preceded  by  ETTI.  Chief 
types— The  Tyche  of  Antioch,  seated  on  rock,  with  river-god  Orontes 
swimming  at  her  feet,  copied  from  the  famous  statue  by  Eutychides  o 
Sicyon,  a pupil  of  Lysippus  (Fig.  347);  Ram  and  star  in  crescent 
(Constellation  Aries);*  Wreath,  containing  inscr.,  APXIGPATIKON 
ANTI0X6IC. 


Fig.  347. 


(v)  Autonomous  and  Imperial — Tiberius  to  Otho,  At  tetradrachms  and  A]  with 

dates  according  to  the  Caesarian  era  (b.c.  49);  ranging  from  a.d.  33- 
177,  usually  preceded  by  6TOYC  or  £T.  Inscr.,  ANTIOXEflN  or 
ANTIOXEflN  MHTPOTTOAEflZ,  sometimes  with  names  of  the  Roman 
governors  of  Syria,  preceded  by  €TTI.  Chief  types — Head  of  Zeus, 
rev.  Altar;  Head  of  City,  rev.  Ram,  and  Star  in  crescent;  Female 
head  (or  Apollo  1),  rev.  Olive-branch  ; Female  head,  rev.  Lyre  ; Head 
of  Zeus,  rev.  Female  figure  (Boule  1)  dropping  a pebble  into  an  urn  ; 
Head  of  emperor,  rev.  Eagle  on  fulmen ; Head  of  emperor,  rev. 
Wreath. 

(vi)  The  largest  class  of  the  coins  of  Antioch  are  not,  however,  dated  according 

to  any  era,  but  consist  of  At  tetradrachms,  bearing  frequently  the  in- 
scription ETOYC  NGOY  IGPOY,  etc., or  AHM  APX.GZ.YriATOC  TO  B, 
T,  A,  etc.  ( = Trib.  pot.  cos.  II,  III,  IV,  etc.),  and  of  bronze  reading 
S.  C.  (Senatus  Consulto).  Usual  types  of  At  — Eagle,  with  spread 
wings;  Tyche  of  Antioch;  etc.;  and  of  the  bronze,  merely  an  olive- 
wreath.  Among  the  tetradrachms,  those  with  the  portraits  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  are  among  the  most  interesting.  (B.  M.  Guide, 
PI.  LXI.  14.) 

(vii)  Imperial  colonial. — Elagabalus  to  Valerian.  Inscr.,  ANTIOXEHN 

MHTPO  KOAflNlA.  Types  of  no  special  interest. 

The  fact  that  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  onwards  both  silver  and 
bronze  money  was  issued  from  the  mint  of  Antioch  in  greater  abundance 

u u 
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than  at  any  other  town  of  the  Empire  except  Rome,  proves  that  the’ 
monetary  importance  of  the  Syrian  metropolis  increased  undei*  the 
Roman  rule.  The  Antiochian  tetradrachms  of  Imperial  times  weighed 
from  236  to  220  grs.,  and  the  drachm,  which  is  vexy  rare,  about  59  grs. 
max.,  or  about  the  same  as  the  Roman  denarius  of  Republican  times. 
The  tetradrachm  was  nevertheless  tariffed  as  only  equivalent  to  3 Roman 
denarii  (Mommsen,  Hist.  Mon.  Rom.,  i.  49). 


Antiocheni  ad  Daphnen. 

Antiocheni  ad  Callirrhoen.  See  p.  689. 

Antiocheni  Mygdoniae.  See  p.  689.  I 

Antiocheni  Ftolema'idis.  See  p.  677.  j 

Concerning  the  three  classes  of  bronze  coins  inscribed  ANTIOXEHN 
TnN  T1POS  AAchNHI,  THN  ETTI  KAAAIPOHI,  and  TjQN  EN  T7T0AE- 
MAIAI,  see  De  Saulcy,  Num.  Chron.,  1871,  p.  69;  Eckhel,  Re  nummis 
Antioch enorum  extra  Antiocliiam  signatis  (Boot.  Num.  Vet.,  iii.  305),  and 
Lenoi'mant,  Mon.  dans  V Ant.,  iii.  34.  These  coins  bear  for  the  most  part 
a head  of  Antiochus  IV  on  the  obverse,  and  Zeus  standing  on  the  reverse. 
Those  with  the  legend  TTPOZ  A A<t>NHI  belong  assuredly  to  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes,  here  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name  by  the 
mention  of  its  vicinity  to  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Daphne, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  city.  Antiochia  ad  Callirrhoen  is  Edessa 
in  Mesopotamia.  Antiochia  in  Ptolemais  seems  to  be  Ace,  but  why  the 
preposition  kv  is  used  is  not  clear. 


Apameia  was  originally  founded  by  Antigonus,  under  the  name  of  Pella, 
on  the  river  Orontes,  which  he  called  the  Axius,  after  the  river  of  that 
name  in  Macedon.  The  town  was  renamed  by  Seleucus  after  his  wife 
Apame.  It  struck  (i)  bronze  coins  as  a member  of  the  tetrapolis  of  the 
Adelphi  Demi  (see  under  Antioch,  p.  656),  commencing  B.  c.  149.  (ii)  Regal 
M with  the  head  of  Antiochus  IV,  Inscr.,  AfTAMEflN  TON  TTPOZ  THI 
AZini,  Zeus  Nikephoros  standing  ; or  Head  of  Alexander  Bala.  Riser., 
AfTAMEnN  TZP  (=b.  C.  150),  rev.  Zeus  standing  holding  helmet, 
(iii)  Autonomus  JE  with  dates  according  to  the  Seleucid  era(n.C.  312) 
and  Action  era  (b.  c.  31),  ranging  from  B.  c.  153  to  A.D.  14.  Riser.,  AT7- 
AMEHN,  usually  with  addition  of  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI  AZYAOY,  or  AY- 
TONOMOY.  Types — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Elephant;  Head  of  Pallas,  rev. 
Nike;  Head  of  young  Dionysos,  rev.  Thyrsos  filleted,  (iv)  Imperial 
of  Augustus.  Head  of  City,  rev.  Nike. 

Arethusa,  on  the  Orontes,  between  Emisa  and  Epiphaneia.  Autono- 
mous, and  Imperial  of  Severus.  Riser..  AP6O0YCATHN  THC  l€PAC  KAI 
AYTONOMOY,  or  APEOOYCATnN  £T  TZC.  or  ETTC  (Eckhel,  iii.  310). 
Era  commences  B.  c.  68. 
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Balanea,  on  the  coast  between  Paltus  and  Marathus.  Local  era  com- 
mences b.  c.  1 34.  Seleucid  era  also  in  use. 


Emisa,  on  the  Orontes,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  temple  of 
the  Syro-Phoenician  Sun-god,  Elagabalus.  To  this  town  Lenormant 
(. Alphabet  phenicien,  ii.  4)  has  attributed  a coin  copied  from  the 
Imperial  of  Antioch,  rev.  S.  C.  and  Eagle.  On  the  obverse  is  a head 
of  the  Sun  radiate,  and  a legend  in  the  Estranghelo  character  read- 
ing Babel  Malka , showing  that  the  Priest-kings  of  Emisa  possessed  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  A.  D.  the  right  of  coining  money  in 
their  own  names.  There  are  also  Imperial  — Domitian  to  Sulpicius 
Antoninus.  Inscr.,  EMICHNjQN  and  from  Caracalla’s  time  6MIC.QN 
KOAHNIACj  or  MHTPO  KOA  6MIC flN,  and  under  Sulpicius  Anto- 
ninus coins  reading  AHMAPX.  6ZOYCIAC  6MICA.  S.  C.  Dates  accord- 
ing to  the  Seleucid  era.  Types — Eagle  on  sacred  conical  stone,  some- 
times within  a temple ; Head  of  the  Sun-god  or  lofty  lighted  altar 
of  the  Sun,  richly  adorned  with  arches  containing  statues.  Games — 
HAI A FTYOI A. 


Epiphaneia,  on  the  Orontes,  the  Hamath  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
renamed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Autonomous  bronze  with  Seleucid  dates  corresponding  to  B.  c.  161-134. 
Inscr.,  ETTI«l>ANEnN,  or  ETTIOANEflN  THI  IEPAZ  KAI  AIYAOY.  Types— 
Head  of  City,  rev.  Zeus  Nikephoros  seated  ; Head  of  Pallas,  rev.  Apollo 
standing.  Imperial—  Tiberius  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  €TTI<PAN€HN.  Dates 
according  to  the  Pompeian  era  (b.  c.  64).  Types — Dionysos  and  panther ; 
Pallas  standing  ; Demeter  standing,  etc. 


Gabala,  a coast-town  south  of  Laodiceia.  Autonomous  bronze.  Inscr., 
TABAAEflN,  sometimes  with  name  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
em  C I A A N 0 Y.  Imperial—  Augustus  to  Julia  Soaemias.  -Dates  according 
to  a local  era  commencing  B.  c.  47,  with  addition  sometimes  of  another 
date,  reckoned  either  from  B.  c.  33  or  B.  c.  18.  Types — Female  figure 
seated  holding  poppy  and  corn,  at  her  feet,  Sphinx  ; Bust  of  Pallas  before 
a Sphinx-like  simulacrum  of  some  Phoenician  divinity  ; Seated  male 
figure  wielding  bipennis  and  holding  shield.  Inscr.  on  some  specimens 

ANNA  or  TYXH,  the  former  of  uncertain  signification ; Sphinx  and  Owl 
iace  to  face,  etc. 


Female  head. 


BAAANEHN  Zeus,  seated.  Date 
104  = B.C.  209. 


Yelled  head  of  City. 
Head  of  M.  Antony. 
Head  of  Antoninus  Pius. 


BAAANEflN  CY[ptar]  War-god,  bran- 
dishing sword,  and  holding  shield 
and  branch,  as  on  coins  of  Ascalon 


BAAANEHN  CYJpiaf]  Dionysos  in 
quadriga.  Date  91  = B.c.  34  . A& 
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HeacTof  City,  veiled  and  turreted. 


AAOAIKEHN,  AAOAIKEHN  THZ 
IEPAZ  K A I AYTONOMOY,  or 
IOYAIEHN  THN  K A I AAOAI- 
KEHN  Zeus  Nikephoros,  enthroned. 
All  in  wreath  . . At  230—220  grs. 


Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  so  called  by  Seleucus  I in  honour  of  his  mother 
Laodice.  Regal  bronze  with  heads  of  Antiochus  IV,  Alexander  Bala,  and 
Antiochus  VIII.  Inscr.,  AAOAI  KEflN  TUN  TTPOZ  OAAAZZHI  or 
AAOAIKEHN  THZ  IEPAZ  K A I AYTONOMOY.  Types— Poseidon  or’  Ar- 
temis. See  also  the  coins  reading  AAEA<t>flN  AHMHN,  described  under 
Antioch,  p.  656. 

At  a later  period  Laodiceia  struck  autonomous  silver  tetradrachms 
bearing  dates  reckoned  from  the  Pharsalian  era  (b.  c.  48),  ranging  from 
B.  c.  39  to  17. 


There  are  also  bronze  coins  dated  according  to  the  same  era,  ranging 
from  b. c.  47  to  A.D.  83,  sometimes  with  Inscr.,  I0YAIEHN  THN  °KaT 
AAOAI  KEHN. 

Imperial  At  Tetradrachms — Augustus  to  Hadrian,  and  M Augustus  to 
Caracalla,  dated  from  B.  C.  48.  Honorific  titles — MHTPOTTOACflC,  NEjQ- 
KOPHN  nP[nTHN]CYPIAC,  I0YA.  AAOAI.  C60YH.  MHTPOnOACflC, 
etc.  Types — Bust  of  City  turreted  ; Temple,  etc. 

Imperial  colonial — Severus  to  Valerian,  with  Latin  inscription.  COL. 
LAOD.  METROPOLEOS,  C.  M.  L,  SEPT.  COL.  LAOD.  METRO., 
COL.  LAO.  P.  S.  METROPOLEOS  ( = Colonia  Laodiceia  Prima 
Syriae,  etc.),  or  blundered  legends,  LAODICEON,  LADICEON,  LAV- 
D 1C  EON,  etc.  Types — various.  Among  the  more  remarkable  is  that 
of  an  armed  goddess  (Artemis  Brauronia,  cf.  Paus.,  iii.  16,  8)  standing 
between  two  stags ; also  Laodiceia  seated  with  River-god  at  her  feet  and 
attended  by  four  female  figures,  dependent  cities  (?). 

Alliance  coins  with  Aradus. 

Larissa,  on  the  Orontes.  Autonomous  bronze  coins  only.  Inscr.,  AA- 
PIZAinN  THZ  IEPAZ.  Types — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Throne  ; Head  of  City, 
rev.  Horse  walking  ; Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Artemis  huntress. 

Myriandrus,  on  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Imperial  bronze  of  Ant.  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius.  Inscr.,  MYPIANAPITflN.  Type — Tyche,  etc.  (M ion., 
v.  265). 

Nicopolis,  perhaps  also  on  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Imperial  bronze— Corn- 
modus  to  Philip  Jun.  Inscr.,  NCIKOTTOACITflN  C6AEYKI AOC,  or  THC 
CEA6YK I AOC  THC  ICPAC.  Types — Veiled  goddess  in  distyle  temple; 
Two  figures  advancing  with  Eros  flying  above,  about  to  crown  a River- 
god  who  swims  in  front. 
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Faltns,  a coast-town  between  Gabala  and  Balanea.  Imperial  bronze 
Comraodus  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  TTAATHNflN.  Dates  according  to  two 
eras,  one  calculated  from  B.  c.  239,  the  other,  according  to  Pellerin  [Mel., 
ii.  335),  from  some  time  between  B.  c.  97  and  81.  Types — The  Dioskuri ; 
Bust  of  goddess  wearing  modius,  etc. 

E-aphanaea,  some  five  and  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Epiphaneia  and 
west  of  Arethusa.  Imperial — Elagabalus  and  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr., 
PA0AN€nTflN,  P€<t>AN6f2TnN,  P€4>AN£ATnN  or  PCOANEDN,  Tyche 
of  City  standing  or  seated  crowning  a bull ; in  field,  right  and  left,  an 
eagle. 

Rhosus,  on  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Autonomous  bronze.  Inscr.,  PjOCCHN 
or  PHCGIlN  THC  l£PAC  KAI  A CYAOY,  with  addition  sometimes  of  KAI 
AYTONOMOY.  Imperial — Claudius  to  Severus  Alexander.  Dates  ac- 
cording to  the  Caesarian  era,  B.  c.  48,  and  the  Actian  era  (b.  C.  31). 
Types — Head  of  Zeus  ; Head  of  Tyche ; Oriental  divinity  facing  standing 
on  base  placed  between  two  bulls  : his  head  is  horned  and  he  holds  a 
fulmen  and  an  ear  of  Corn  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  440). 


Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pieria. 
Regal  bronze,  with  heads  of  Antiochus  IV,  Alexander  Bala,  or  Anti- 
ochus  VII  and  VIII.  Inscr.,  ZEAEYKEHN  TflN  EM  TTIEPIAI.  See 
also  coins  inscribed  AAEA<t>flN  AHMHN  (p.  656),  some  dated  according 
to  the  Seleucid  era.  Autonomous  bronze,  mostly  of  the  first  century 
B.c.  Inscr.,  ZEAEYKEflN,  ZEAEYKEflN  THN  EM  TTIEPIAI,  ZEAEY- 
KE.QN  TTIEPIAZ,  or  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI  AYTONOMOY,  or  AZYAOY. 
Type — Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Fulmen,  sometimes  lying  on  throne  of  Zeus. 
Some  of  the  later  specimens  are  dated  according  to  the  Pompeian  era 
(b.  c.  64)  and  the  Actian  era  (b.  c.  31). 

There  are  also  autonomous  silver  tetradrachms  and  drachms  of  the 
following  types,  bearing  dates  ranging  from  4 to  26,  computed  pro- 
bably from  the  era  of  the  autonomy  of  the  town,  B.  c.  108  ( = B.  c. 
104-82):— 


Head  of  Tyche,  turreted. 

Id. 

Head  of  Zeus. 

[Z.f.  N.,  iii.  350.) 


ZEAEYKEHN  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI 
AYTONOMOY  Fulmen  on  throne 
At  Tetradr.  230-215  grs. 
ZEAEYKEflN  THZ  AYTONOMOY 
Nike,  or  Fulmen  At  Drachm.  and|  Dr. 
ZEAEYKEjQN  THZ  AYTONOMOY 
Fulmen At  Diobol. 


Imperial — At  Tetradrachms  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  only,  and  AC  to 
Severus  Alexander.  Usual  types — Fulmen  on  throne;  Conical  stone  in 
temple,  usually  inscribed  Z£YC  K AC  IOC  or  Z£YC  KGPAYNIOC.  The 
thunderbolt  was  worshipped  at  Seleucia  as  the  emblem  of  Zeus,  who 
guided  Seleucus  in  his  choice  of  a site  for  the  city. 
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VII.  COELE-SYRIA. 

Coele-Syria,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  comprised  the  small  tract  of 
country  between  Mounts  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus ; but  in  a more  general 
way  the  name  was  applied  to  all  the  country  east  and  south-east  of  the 
latter  range  of  mountains. 

Capitolias,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of  Gadara.  Imperial  bronze — 
M.  Aurelius  to  Macrinus.  Inscr.,  K ATTITUJAICUUN,  often  with  abbrevi- 
ated titles  I C P.  ACY.  AY,  etc.  Local  era  reckoned  from  a.d.  97.  Preva- 
lent type — Astarte  in  temple. 

Damascus,  the  capital  of  Coele-Syria,  not  far  from  the  base  of  the 
Antilibanus,  and  copiously  supplied  with  water  from  the  streams  which 
took  their  rise  in  the  mountain,  had  been  from  remote  times  a populous 
and  wealthy  city.  Under  the  Seleucid  and  Roman  rule  it  was,  however, 
eclipsed  by  Antioch.  Its  earliest  coins,  if  we  except  certain  tetradrachms 
of  Alexander,  probably  struck  there  (Miiller,  Nos.  1338-46),  are  autono- 
mous bronze  with  Seleucid  dates  ranging  from  B.  c.  138  to  135  and  from 
B.  C.  69  to  A.  D.  6 5.  Inscr.,  AAMACKHNflN.  There  are  also  some  bronze 
coins  of  Aretas  III  reading  BAZIAEflZ  APETOY  <J>I AEAAHNOZ.  Type — 
Nike,  circ.  B.  c.  85-62,  struck  at  Damascus,  (see  Arabia,  p.  686).  Im- 
perial— Augustus  to  Severus  Alexander,  dated.  Inscr.,  AAMACKHNnN, 
AAMACKOY  MHTPOnOACflC,  A AM  ACKOY  MHTPOTT.  KOAflNl, 
or  AAMACKOY  ICPAC  KAI  CNAOZOY.  Games — CEB  ACM  I A OAYM- 
TT I A,  or  ATI  A ICPA  CCBACMIA.  River-gods— X PYCOPOA,  probably 
the  Adana  and  the  Pharpar  of  Scripture,  and  TTHI" Al,  their  sources 
(Fig.  348). 


Also  bronze  with  Latin  or  mixed  Greek  and  Latin  inscr.,  Elaga- 
balus  to  Gallienus.  The  most  frequent  types  are  a bust  of  Tyche 
within  a temple  ; Tyche  seated  on  rock  with  River-god  at  her  leet ; 
Ram,  etc. 

Demetrias,  site  unknown,  but  conjecturally  attributed  to  Coele- 
Syria.  Autonomous  bronze  and  Imperial — Augustus.  Inscr.,  AHMH- 
TPienN  THC  ICPAC.  Types— Tyche  seated  with  River-god  swimming 
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at  her  feet ; naked  male  figure  holding  spear  ; others  of  no  special 
interest.  Era  probably  dates  from  b.  c.  312.  See  also  Demetrias  in 
Phoenicia. 

Heliopolis  [Baalbek).  Imperial  colonial — Augustus,  and  Nerva  to  Galli- 
enus,  COL.  HEL.;  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  HEL.;  also  in  addition  I.  O. 
M.  H.  (Iovi  Optimo  Maximo  Heliopolitano).  Type — Temple.  Games — 
CERT.  SACR.  CAP.  OECV.  ISELASTI  H E L.  = Certamina  Sacra 
Capitolina  Oecumenica  Iselastica  Heliopolitana,  concerning  which  see 
Eckhel,  iv.  443.  Prevailing  types — Tyche  standing;  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  on  the  Orontes.  Imperial — Antoninus  to  Ca- 
racalla.  Inscr.,  AAOAI K6.QN  TTPOC  AIBANfl,  etc.  Prevailing  type — 
MHN,  the  God  Men  holding  a horse  by  the  bridle ; also  TYXH,  Tyche  of 
the  city  seated  between  two  river-gods.  Era  dates  from  b.  c.  312,  that 
of  the  Seleucidae. 

Leucas  or  Abila,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  under 
the  government  of  Lysanias  II  (Luke,  iii.  1).  It  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chrysoroas,  above  Damascus.  Autonomous  bronze  and  Imperial — 
Claudius  to  Gordian.  Inscr.,  AEYKAAIflN,  AEYKAAIDN  TGN  KAI 
KAAYAIAIHN,  or  KAAYAienN  THN  KAI  AEYKAAinN,  etc.  Dates 
according  to  two  eras,  the  first  reckoned  from  B.  0.  37,  the  second  from 
a.d.  48.  Types — XPYCOPOAC,  River-god  swimming  (De  Saulcy,  Num. 
de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  20). 

* 

VIII.  TRACHONITIS. 

In  b.  c.  36  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Paneas  were  in  the 
possession  of  Cleopatra,  but  after  her  death,  B.  c.  30,  they  were  farmed 
out  to  Zenodorus,  possibly  a son  of  the  Tetrarch  Lysanias  I of  Chalcis, 
and  half  brother  of  Lysanias  II  of  Abilene.  In  b.c.  24  all  these  districts 
were  taken  away  from  Zenodorus  except  Paneas.  Zenodorus  died  in 
B.c.  20  or  19. 

Zenodorus.  Bronze  probably  struck  between  B.  c.  30  and  27.  Dated, 
year  87  of  an  era  commencing  between  b.  c.  118  and  no. 

Heacl  of  0ctavian-  ZHNO  AflPOY  TETPAPXOY  KAI 

(Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  124.)  APX I EPEHS  Portrait  of  Zenodorus. 


Caesareia  Paneas,  founded  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  stood  on  the 
Upper  Jordan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Galilee.  Its  name  Paneas,  Pa- 
neias,  or  1 anias,  was  derived  from  a grotto  of  Pan  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Panemm  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Uavla).  After  a.  d.  55  the  town 
was  called  Neromas,  in  honour  of  Nero.  The  coins  consist  of 
Kegai  bronze  of  Agnppa  I,  Inscr.,  KAIZAPEIAS  AIYAOY  ATPinrTA 
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BAZI AEYZ.  Autonomous  and  Imperial  bronze  — Aurelius  to  Aquillia 
Severa.  Inser.,  KAIC.  C£B.  I£P.  KAI  ACY.  YnO  nANEIuu,  KAICAP6IA 
T7ANIAC  or  TTANIAAOC,  etc.  The  era  dates  from  b.  c.  3.  Types — 
Zeus ; Pan ; and,  on  coin  of  Diadumenian,  the  famous  grotto  of 
Pan  surrounded  by  a balustrade  with  the  statue  of  the  god  in  the 
centre. 

A regal  coin  of  Agrippa  II  has  the  inser.,  €TTI  BACIAE.  ArPIFITT. 
NePfiNlC.  For  other  varieties,  see  De  Saulcy  {Terre  Sainte,  p.  313). 


Gaba,  site  uncertain,  but  probably  in  Trachonitis  or  Ituraea  (De 
Saulcy,  Terre  Sainte,  p.  339)-  Autonomous  and  Imperial — Titus  to  Cara- 
calla.  Inser.,  r ABHNHN  or  KAAYAI  <PI AITT  r ABHNnN.  Era  dates 
from  b.  0.  61.  The  only  noteworthy  type  is  the  god  Men. 


IX.  DECAPOLIS. 

Abila,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Gadara,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Abila  Leucas  of  Lysanias  on  the  Chrysoroas,  about  seventy  miles 
farther  north.  The  inhabitants  called  themselves  Seleucians  (De  Saulcy, 
Terre  Sainte , p.  308).  Imperial — Aurelius  to  Elagabalus.  Inser.  C£.  AB- 

I AHNflN  I.  A.  A.  T.  KOI . CY.  ( = C£A£YK£flN  ABlAHNnN  l£P AC  ACYAOY 
AYTONOMOY  TNnPIMOY  (?)  KOIAHC  CYPIAC),also  C€A£Y.  ABIAAC,  etc. 
Era  commences  B.  c.  64  ( Pompeian).  The  types  relate  chiefly  to  the 
cultus  of  Herakles. 


Antiochia  ad  Hippum,  opposite  Tiberias,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  so 
called  from  its  proximity  to  Mount  Hippus.  Imperial—  Nero  to  Corn- 
modus.  Inser.,  rarely,  ITTTTHNflNl  ; type.  Horse  {Hum.  Zeit.,  1884,  p.  293); 
but  more  frequently,  ANTIOXEflN  TflN  FIPOC  ITITTuu,  with  addition 
sometimes  of  THC  l£P.  K.  ACYAOY.  Dates  according  to  the  Pompeian 
era,  B.  c.  64.  Types — Tyche  of  the  City  holding  a horse  in  allusion  to 
Mount  Hippus,  or  Tyche  seated  on  mountain. 

Canata  ( El-Kerak ),  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Bostra.  Im- 
perial— Claudius,  Domitian,  Elagabalus (?).  Inser.,  KANATHNjQN  or 
KAN  AT  A.  Era,  Pompeian  B.  c.  64,  (De  Saulcy,  T.  S.,  p.  400).  The 
Seleucid  era,  b.  c.  312,  appears  to  have  been  also  used  (Eckhel, 
iii-  347)- 

Canatha  {Kunaivat),  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Bostra.  Impe- 
rial— Antoninus  and  Commodus.  Inser.,  KANAOHNnN.  Type — Bust  of 
Pallas.  Era  uncertain  (De  Saulcy,  T.  S.,  p.  400). 


Dium,  near  Gadara,  named  after  Dium  in  Macedonia.  Imperial— 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  Inser.,  AElHNflN.  Era,  Pompeian  (b. C.  64) 
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Types — Naked  female  figure  with  a River-god  at  her  feet ; Divinity 
wearing  modius  standing  between  two  recumbent  bulls,  holding  Nike 
and  Sceptre  surmounted  by  Eagle. 

Gadara,  the  capital  of  Peraea,  on  the  Hieromax,  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Autonomous  ancl  Imperial  — Augustus  to 
Gordian.  Inscr.,  TAAAPA,  TAAAP6IC,  TAAAPenN,  with  addition  some- 
times of  I.  A.  A.  T.  K.  CY.,  as  on  coins  of  Abila,  also  rTOMTTHITenN 
rAAAP£.QN,  in  honour  of  Pompey  who  restored  it  (Josephus,  xiv.  8). 
Dates  according  to  the  Pompeian  era  (b.  C.  64).  Types — Head  of  Herakles  ; 
Divinity  standing  between  two  lions  or  hurling  a spear  (?) ; Zeus  in 
temple,  etc.  Games — N A YM  A [X I A]. 

Gerasa,  about  thirty-two  miles  south-east  of  Gadara.  Imperial — Ha- 
drian to  Sev.  Alexander.  Inscr.,  APT€MIC  TYXH  T6PACUJN  or  AP- 
T6MIC  rePACuuN.  Types  relating  to  the  cultus  of  Artemis. 

Hippus.  See  Antiochia  ad  Hippum. 

Pella,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  like  the 
neighbouring  Dium,  was  a Macedonian  foundation.  Imperial — Corn- 

modus  and  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  n€AAAlUUN.  Dates  according  to  the 
Pompeian  era  (b. c.  64).  Types  — Pallas;  Divinity  with  patera  and 
sceptre  ; Statue  of  temple. 

Philadelphia  (Rabb  at  h- Ammon),  so  called  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  was  situate  near  the  source  of  the  Jabbok,  a tributary  of  the 
Jordan.  Autonomous  and  Imperial — Claudius  to  Sev.  Alexander.  Inscr., 
c}>IAAA€A<t>£flN  or  <t>IA.  KOI.  CYP.,  etc.  Era,  Pompeian  (b.  c.  64). 
Types — Tyche  of  city,  TYXH  ; others  relating  to  the  cultus  of  Herakles, 
with  legend  HPAKAEION,  and  with  addition  of  letters  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing, P.  M.A.  orATTAAA;  also  a small  shrine  on  a car  drawn  by  four 
horses. 


X.  PHOENICIA. 

For  some  general  introductory  remarks  on  the  coinage  of  Phoenicia, 
see  above,  p.  650. 

Aradus  was  built  on  an  island  about  twenty  stadia  from  the  mainland 
off  the  northern  coast  of  Phoenicia.  Its  coinage  begins  about  the  same 
time  as  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.,.  but  unlike  those  cities  Aradus  made  use  of  the  Persic  standard 
for  its  silver  staters,  probably  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  and 
commerce  with  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  that  standard  was  then 
alone  in  use. 
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The  early  coinage  of  Aradus  has  been  arranged  by  M.  Six  ( Num . 
Chron .,  1877)  in  the  following  classes  : — 


Before  B.  c.  400  to  370. 


Head  of  Melkarth,  laureate,  of  archaic 
style. 

( Rev . Num.,  1855,  PI.  III.  4.) 


No  inscr.  or  Ntt,  standing  for  Melek 

Arad,  Galley  on  waves 

At  Stater  165  grs.,  At  Divisions, 
53,  11,  and  1 grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  370-350. 


Id.  (Fig.  349.) 


Fig.  349. 

N70  and  Phoenician  numerals  10-17 
(regnal  years),  or  letters.  Galley  on 
waves At  Stater 


Circ.  B.  c.  350-330. 


ND  Phoenician  fish-god,  Dagon  holding 
dolphin  in  each  hand. 

ND  Upper  half  of  Dagon. 

Dagon. 


Galley  with  seahorse  beneath  At  53  grs. 

At  2 7 grs. 

Prow  with  dolphin  beneath  At  1 1 grs. 
ND  Galley  on  waves  . . . AS  -55 


Circ.  b.  c.  330-260. 

On  the  Macedonian  conquest  Aradus  abandoned  its  ancient  standard 
of  weight  for  the  Attic,  and  struck  gold  staters,  silver  tetradrachms,  and 
bronze  of  the  Alexandrine  types  (Muller,  Cl.,  ii.,  iii.  and  iv.,  Nos.  1360- 
79)  distinguished  by  the  monogram  AP  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXVII.  3,  4). 
In  this  period  the  monogram  of  Aradus  is  also  met  with  on  some  of  the 
tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  I. 


Circ.  b.C.  259-183. 

The  era  of  Aradus  commences  in  B.  C.  259,  according  to  which  all  the 
subsequent  coins  of  the  city  are  dated.  These  fall  into  the  following 
classes : — 

(i)  Tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  CUV.),  distinguished  by  the 
emblem  of  a Palm-tree  and  the  monogram  AP.  (a)  With  Phoenician 
dates  corresponding  to  b.c.  244-214  and  (0)  with  Greek  dates,  b.c.  202- 

183- 
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The  contemporary  smaller  coinage 
Phoenician  dates. 

Head  of  Tyche. 

Head  of  Melkarth  or  Zeus. 

Head  of  Tyche. 

Id. 


consists  of  half  drachms  and  bronze  with 


ProAv ^ Dr. 

Pallas  in  attitude  of  combat  on  prow  of 

galley At  ^ Dr. 

Id.  or  Prow  without  Pallas  . JE  -65 
Melkarth  (?)  seated  on  prow,  crowning 
figure  of  fighting  Pallas  . JE  -8 


Circ.  B.c.  170-147. 


(ii)  Attic  drachms  with  Ephesian  types,  adopted,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  a monetary  alliance  contracted  about  this  time  between 
these  two  flourishing  seaports. 


Bee  and  Greek  dates  (=b.c.  i 70-147). 
Head  of  Zeus. 


APAAinN  Stag  and  palm-tree  . 

At  Attic  dr. 

Prow  of  war-galley  and  Phoenician 
dates JE  -6 


Circ.  b.c.  136-46. 


Some  time  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Bala  (b.c.  153-144)  Aradus, 
■which  had  been  long  at  feud  with  its  neighbour  Marathus,  succeeded 
in  destroying  that  town,  and  probably  obtained  thenceforth  a consider- 
able accession  of  wealth  and  power,  for  we  find  it,  shortly  after  that 
event,  in  a position  to  send  into  the  market  vast  quantities  of  dated 
tetradrachms,  the  series  of  which  extends  from  B.c.  136  down  to  B.C. 
46.  The  weight  of  these  tetradrachms  is  peculiar,  being  intermediate 
between  the  Attic  and  Tyrian  standards. 


Fig. 


Veiled  and  turreted  head  of  the  Tyche 
of  Aradus.  (Fig.  350.) 

Head  of  Zeus. 

Head  of  Tyche. 

Head  of  Medusa,  facing. 

Head  of  Tyche. 

Jugate  male  and  female  heads. 

\ eiled  head  of  Astarte,  wearing 
stephane. 


APAAIflN  Nike  standing,  holding 
aplustre  and  palm.  In  field,  Greek 
date,  and  Phoenician  and  Greek 
letters  ...  At  Tetradr.  230  grs. 

Prow  with  Pallas  as  figure-head,  Phoe- 
nician date  . . At  Tetrob.  36  grs. 

Prow  . . . . . JR  ± Dr.  2 7 grs. 

Aplustre  ....  Hi  Diob.  18  grs. 

Poseidon  (?)  seated  on  prow  . . iE  -8^ 

Prow. JE  .65 

Bunning  bull jq  .gl. 
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Imperial — Tiberius  to  Gordian.  Inner.,  APAAIHN.  Usual  types— Head 
of  Astarte  wearing  stephane  and  veil,  before  which  is  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  smaller  in  size  than  that  of  the  goddess,  rev.  Running  bull ; 
Tyche  seated  on  rudder;  Vase  between  two  sphinxes;  Cypress-tree 
between  lion  and  bull,  each  accompanied  by  legionary  standard. 

Berytus  ( Beyrout ),  a coast-town  between  Byblus  and  Sidon.  Auto- 
nomous bronze  of  Imperial  times  with  Greek  inscription,  BHPYTIGN, 
BHPY,  etc.;  Heads  of  Poseidon  or  of  City  turreted,  rev.  Poseidon  drawn 
by  sea-horses,  etc.  Colonial — Augustus  to  Salonina,  COL.  BER.,  COL 
IVL.  BER.,  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  BER.,  COL.  IVL.  ANT.  AVG.  FEL. 
BER.,  etc.  Types — Ordinary  colonial,  or  relating  to  the  cultus  of 
Poseidon,  Astarte,  and  Dionysos,  whose  statues  are  represented  in 
their  respective  temples ; Poseidon  dragging  to  himself  the  un- 
willing nymph  Beroe  (Eckhel,  ii.  358).  The  era  of  Berytus  dates  from 
E.  c.  197. 

Botrys,  between  Byblus  and  Tripolis.  Imperial — Aurelius  to  Julia 
Soaemias.  Inscr.,  BOTPYHNnN.  Era  begins  b.c.  50.  Type — Astarte 
in  temple. 

Byblus,  a coast-town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  between  Botrys 
and  Berytus,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Adonis,  who  was  here 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Thammuz.  Isis  also  was  fabled  to  have 
come  to  Byblus,  where  she  sought  and  found  the  chest  containing  the 
corpse  of  Osiris  slain  by  Typhon.  The  earliest  coins  of  Byblus  are 
autonomous  silver  pieces  of  the  kings  of  Byblus,  Elpaal,  Ainel  or 
Enylus,  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  C.  33 3 (Arrian, 
ii.  20.  t);  Azbaal,  and  Adramelek,  b.  c.  315  (?)  (Six,  Num.  Chron.,  1877, 
p.  182).  There  are  two  other  kings,  Adommelek,  (circ.  b.  c.  300?)  and 
Jehawmelek  (circ.  b.c.  280?),  but  if  they  struck  coins  none  have  yet 
been  identified. 


Phoenician  Standard , circ.  B.c.  400-315(1). 


Galley  manned  by  three  armed  men, 
with  horse’s  head  as  figure-head : 
beneath,  hippocamp. 

Id.,  but  galley  with  lion’s  head  (1). 


Id. 

(De  Luynes,  Satr.,  PI.  XV.  45.) 


Vulture  standing  on  an  incuse  ram 
At  Tetradr.  218  grs.,  Dr.  54  grs. 
(De  Luynes,  Satrap.,  PI.  XVI.  46,47.) 
Lion  devouring  a bull,  of  which  the 
head  is  in  relief  and  the  body  incuse. 
Inscr.  in  Phoenician  letters  byskn 
^>33  ( = Elpaal  Melek  Gebal)  . . 

At  223,  56,  13  and  6 grs. 

Lion  devouring  bull.  Inscr.  in  Phoeni- 
cian letters  ^>33  *^D  Wy  ( = Ainel 

Melek  Gebal);  ^>33  b]WV  ( = 
Azbaal  Melek  Gebal);  or  ^DTlK 
^>33  *]^D  ( = Adramelek  Melek  Gebal) 
At  213  grs.  and  13  grs. 
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Second  and  first  centuries  b.  c. 

The  next  coins  of  Byblus  are  bronze  of  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV  and 
V,  rev.  Phoenician  god  Kronos  represented  as  a standing  figure  with 
six  wings  and  a horned  head-dress  (cf.  Rev.  Rum.,  1856,  p.  394,  and 
Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  442). 

There  are  also  autonomous  bronze  coins,  olv.  Head  of  Tyche,  rev. 
Kronos  ; Isis  Pharia  ; Harpocrates  ; etc.  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  442).  Im- 
perial bronze. — Augustus  to  Valerian.  Inscr.,  BYBAIHN,  BYBAOY  I6PAC, 
etc.  Usual  types — Temple  of  Astarte,  in  which  her  statue  standing  wdth 
one  foot  on  Prow ; Isis  Pharia,  etc.  Era  commences  either  in  B.  c.  20  or 
B.  C.  6 (Eckhel,  iii.  360). 

Ezm-- 

SCaesareia  ad  Libanum,  at  the  north-west  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
Imperial — Antoninus  Pius  to  Aurelius.  Inscr.,  KAICAPEIAC  AIBANOY 
or  KAICAPELlN  THN  €N  TH  AIBANn,  with  Seleucid  dates.  Colonial — 
Elagabalus  to  Severus  Alexander,  COL.  CAESAREA  LIB.,  etc.  Type — 
Half-length  simulacrum  of  Astarte  in  temple.  Dates  according  to  the 
Seleucid  era. 

Carne  or  Carnos.  To  this  place,  the  port  of  Aradus  (Strabo,  753), 
coins  have  been  attributed  with  Phoenician  dates  reckoned  from  the 
era  of  Aradus,  B.c.  259,  ranging  from  B,  c.  225-1 10.  Inscr.,  pp.  Types — 
— Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Cornucopiae ; Head  of  Tyche  ; Prow,  etc.  Imperial 
of  Valerian.  Inscr.,  CQRNV  PHENICES  {Num.  Chron.,  N.  S.,  xii.  67 
and  221). 

Demetrias  (?).  Autonomous  bronze,  obv.  Turreted  female  head,  rev. 
AH,  Nike  with  palm.  Date  L B of  uncertain  era  {Num.  Chron.,  1862, 
p.  106).  Imperial  Tiberius  to  M.  Aurelius,  Inscr.  AHMHTPICflN  {Rev. 
Beige,  ser.  iii.  vol.  iv.  22.)  Types — Tyche ; Figure  holding  ears  of  corn, 
etc.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  coins  may  belong  to  Demetrias  in 
Coele-Syria. 

Dora,  a coast-town  in  the  south  of  Phoenicia.  Regal  bronze  of  Try- 
phon,  B.C.  142-139,  rev.  AHP.  1C.  KAI  A.  Autonomous  and  Imperial — 
Vespasian  to  Aquillia  Severa,  with  Greek  dates  computed  from  the 
Pompeian  era,  B.c.  64.  Inscr.,  AHPITuuN  AUUPICUUN,  AUUPHNITUJN 
(sic),  AUJP.  I € P.  ACYA.  AYTON.  N AYAPX[i8os].  Types—  Head  of  Zeus  or 
Tyche,  rev.  Astarte  standing  holding  vexillum. 

Gebal.  See  Byblus. 

Marathus.  This  important  city  was  the  most  northern  coast  town  of 
Phoenicia.  It  was  continually  at  feud  with  its  near  neighbour  Aradus, 
which  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  destroying  it  between  b.c.  149  and 
1 45>  fh0  reign  of  Alexander  Bala. 
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Its  earliest  coins  are  tetradrachms  of  the  Alexandrine  type  (Muller,  1 396  ; 
Symbol,  Palm-tree),  dated  in  the  30th  year  of  the  era  of  Aradus  (b.c.  239) 
= B.  c.  229.  Shortly  after  this  the  series  of  the  Marathenian  coins  begins, 
and  extends  down  to  circ.  B.c.  150.  The  silver  coins  have  Greek 
legends  and  the  bronze  Phoenician,  all  being  dated  in  the  usual  Phoeni- 
cian manner,  e.  g.  Ill  1 1 - N N N N /W  ( = Shenath,  95). 


Fig.  351. 


Attic  Standard. 


Head  of  the  city,  turreted.  (Fig.  351.) 


Head  of  Queen  Berenice  II  (1),  veiled. 


Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  Ptolemy  V,  as  Hermes. 
Head  of  Tyche. 


M APAOHNfiN  Male  figure,  hold- 
ing aplustre  and  palm,  seated  on 
shields.  In  front,  Phoenician  date 

33  (=b.c.  226)  

At  Attic  tetradr.  258  grs. 
M APAOHNnN  Male  figure  standing 
beside  column,  holding  aplustre. 
Phoenician  date  34  (=b.c.  225)  . . 

At  36  grs. 

m)D  Id.  (b.c.  198)  ....  A) -85 

,,  Prow  (b.c.  189)  ....  A)  -55 
„ Male  figui'e  standing  beside  column. 

Phoenician  date  (=b.c.  188)  A3  -8 
„ Id.  (b.c.  156) A3  -6 


Orthosia,  between  Aradus  and  Tripolis.  Autonomous  bronze.  Inscr .,  I 
OPO.QZIE.QN,  and  Imperial — Tiberius  to  Severus  Alexander,  with  or  ; 
without  dates  of  the  Seleucid  era  (b.c.  312).  Types — Zeus;  ITike  ] 
Prow ; Simulacrum  drawn  by  two  griffins,  etc. 


Sidon.  To  this  great  maritime  city,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Phoe- 
nicia, M.  Six  ( Num . C/iron .,  1877,  p.  195)  attributed  a whole  series  of  ] 
large  silver  octradrachms  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  Phoenician  stan-  '■ 
dard.  In  date  these  coins  seem  to  range  from  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  (with  intervals)  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
attribution  to  Sidon  is,  however,  only  conjectural,  and  M.  Six  (Num.  C/tron., 
1884,  p.  149)  has  himself  suggested  that  the  actual  place  of  mintage  may 
have  been  farther  north  at  Tripolis  (chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  forms 
of  the  letters  are  Aramaic  rather  than  Phoenician)  though  probably  the 
money  was  struck  in  the  Sidonian  quarter  of  that  city  (Diod.,  xvi.  41). 


MARATJIUS — SI  BON. 
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The  following  are  the  classes  into  which  the  series  falls  . 

Class  I.  Temp.  Darius  II  (1),  B.  c.  424-405. 


Galley  in  full  sail.  (Fig.  352.) 

Id.  (B.  V.  Head,  Coins  of  Lydia  and 
Persia , PI.  II.  2.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  3.) 

Id. 


352. 

Incuse  square.  King  of  Persia  or  of  Sidon 
in  chariot,  driven''  by  his  charioteer. 
In  field,  Fore-part  of  goat,  incuse 

Ht  422-8  grs. 

King  standing,  drawing  bow,  with 
incuse  bearded  heads  of  goat  before 
and  behind  . . HI  104-9  grs- 

Id Ht  ii-o  grs. 

King  kneeling, drawing  bow  HI  13-ogrs. 


Fig.  353. 


Class  II.  Temp.  Artaxerxes  11(f) , b.  c.  405-359. 


Galley  before  the  fortified  wall  of  a 
city.  In  exergue  two  lions.  (Fig. 

353-) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  7.) 


Incuse  circle.  King  in  chariot,  driven 
at  full  speed  by  his  charioteer : be- 
neath, a goat,  incuse  . Ht  425  grs. 

Incuse  square.  King  contending  with 
lion,  which  he  is  about  to  slay  with 
a short  sword  . . . . Ht  107  grs. 


Class  III.  Temp.  Arlaxerxes  //(l),  b.c.  405-359. 


Galley  with  rowers,  at  sea:  above, 
Phoenician  letter  2. 

(B.  Y.  Head,  Z.  c.,  PI.  II.  15.) 

* 

(Ibid.,  Fig.  16.) 
(Ibid.,  Fig.  17.) 


King  driven  slowly  by  charioteer  : be- 
hind him  walks  an  attendant  in 
Egyptian  costume,  holding  a bent 

sceptre HI  432  grs. 

Similar,  but  no  attendant  HI  97-3  grs. 
King  contending  with  lion  Ht  13  grs. 


Id. 

Id. 
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Class  IV.  With  dates  Jivst  to  thirteenth  year  of  Artaxerxes  III  (?)  (Ochus)  — b.  c. 

359-338. 


Fig.  354. 


Galley  with  rowers,  at  sea : above, 
Phoenician  dates  ranging  from  1 to 
*3  (Fig.  354). 


Id.  (B.  V.  Head,  Lyd.  and  Pers., 
PI.  III.  2.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  3.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  4.) 

Id.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  8.) 


I King  driven  slowly  by  charioteer,  be- 
hind him  walks  an  attendant  in 
Asiatic  costume,  carrying  sceptre  and 
flask.  In  field,  letters  3y,  yn  or  yy 

At  398  grs. 

Similar,  but  no  attendant  Hi  94-8  grs. 

Id At  49  grs. 

King  contending  with  lion  At  10-4  grs. 

King  in  half-kneeling  posture,  as  on 
the  darics JE  -6 


Class  V.  With  the  name  of  the  Satrap  Mazaeus,  b.  c.  350  (?)-333. 

Imitations  of  the  above-described  octadrachms  of  Class  IV  struck 
apparently  in  the  district  north  of  Phoenicia,  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Satrap  Mazaeus,  HTD,  in  the  Aramaic  character  on  the  re- 
verse, and  the  dates  10  or  11  (?)  of  Ochus,  B.  C.  350  or  349  (?) ; 19,  20  and 
21  of  Ochus,  B.  c.  341-339;  and  1 and  2 either  of  Arses,  B.  c.  338-7,  or 
of  Darius  III,  B.  c.  336-335  (B.  V.  Head,  Coins  of  Lydia  and  Persia, 
PI.  III.  5).  See  also  J.  P.  Six  (Num.  Chron.,  1884,^).  144  sqq.). 

Circ.  b.c.  312-113. 

In  this  period  the  coins  struck  at  Sidon  are  all  regal. 

(i)  N Staters  of  Alexander’s  types.  "J 

(ii)  At  Tetradrachms.  (Miiller,  Alex.,  Class  III.)  >b.c.  312-266(1). 

(iii)  At  Tetradrachms.  (Muller,  Alex.,  Class  IV.)  ) 

(iv)  At  Tetradrachms  of  Ptolemy  II  (dated),  b.c.  261-247. 

(v)  A Octadrachms  of  Arsinoe  Philadelphi  (dated),  b.c.  249,  248,  243. 

(vi)  At  Tetradrachms  of  Ptolemy  III  (dated),  b.c.  245-242. 

(vii)  At  Tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  Class  V.)  circ.  b.c.  242- 
222  (1). 

(viii)  At  Tetradrachms  of  Ptolemy  IV  (undated),  circ.  B.c.  222-205. 

(ix)  A]  Antiochus  IV  and  Demetrius  I,  B.c.  (undated),  175-15?- 

(x)  At  Tetradrachms  of  Seleucid  kings,  Alexander  I to  Antiochus  IX,  b.c. 

151-113. 


SID  ON—  TRIP  0L1S. 
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Circ.  b.  c.  111-A.  D.  117. 


Silveb.  Phoenician  Standard. 

In  b.  c.  m the  autonomous  era  of  Sidon  commences,  and  a long  se* 
of  dated  silver  and  bronze  coins  of  which  the  following  are  the  chiel 
varieties : — 


Fig.  355. 


Head  of  city  turreted  and  veiled. 
(Fig.  355-) 


ZIAflNlflN,  with  addition  on  later 
specimens  of  THZ  IEPAZ  KAI 
AZYAOY  Eagle  on  rudder  . . . 

Ht  Tetradr.  220  grs. 
HI  Didr.  100  grs. 


The  bronze  coins  read  ZIAflNlflN,  ZIA.QNOZ  OEAZ  (the  goddess 
Sidon),  ZIAflNOZ  OEAZ  IEPAZ  KAI  AZYAOY,  etc.,  or  else  they 
have  the  name  of  Sidon  in  the  Phoenician  character.  Types — Head 
of  Tyche  ; Heads  of  Zeus  and  Tyche  jugate  ; Dionysos,  etc.,  rev.  Astarte 
standing  on  prow ; Galley ; Rudder  ; Aplustre  ; Europa  with  inflated 
veil  riding  on  bull  (cf.  Lucian,  JDe  Dea  Syr.,  6,  nal  to  vopiapa,  rw 
ZiScoihoi  xpeovrai.,  rr) v Evpdnrrjv  i(pe(opevr]v  eyet  rw  ravpu  tm  Ah');  Cista 
mystica ; Temple ; Car  with  four  small  wheels  containing  an  image 
of  Astarte,  etc. 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Hadrian.  Riser.,  ZIAflNOZ  OEAZ,  ZIAflNOZ 
IEPAZ,  ZIAflNOZ  NAYAPXIAOZ,  etc.  Types — Europa  on  bull;  Zeus 
enthroned  ; Sacred  car  of  Astarte,  etc. 

Imperial  colonial — Elagabalus  to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  COL.  AVR. 
PI  A METROP.  SIDON,  etc.,  also  in  addition,  AETERNVM  BENEFICIVM 
or  CERT.  SAC.  PER.  OECVME.  ISELA.  ( = ‘ Certamina  sacra  periodica 
oecumenica  Iselastica  ’).  Types — Agonistic  Table ; Sacred  car  of  Astai'te  ; 
Corn  measure ; Astarte  in  temple ; Roman  legionary  standards  ; Ship 
Argo  with  legend  APfONAYT,  etc. 


Tripolis,  a joint  settlement,  whence  its  name,  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Aradus,  established  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
situated  on  the  coast  between  Aradus  and  Byblus.  M.  Six  ( Num . Chron ., 
1884)  suggests  that  the  Sidonians  may  have  struck  at  Tripolis  the  series 
of  large  octadrachms  described  under  Sidon.  The  earliest  coins  which 
bear  the  name  of  Tripolis  are  autonomous  bronze  of  the  second  and 
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first  centuries  b.c.  Iuscr.,  TPITTOAITHN.  Dates  reckoned  from  the  * 
Seleucid  and  Pompeian  eras,  B. a.  312  and  B.c.  64.  Usual  types — Heads  1 
of  the  Dioskuri,  rev.  Nike  standing  on  Prow.  Tripolis  was  also  for  a I 
short  time  one  of  the  mints  of  Ptolemy  V (b.c.  204-198,  B.  M.  Cat.,  1 
Ptol.,  p.  72),  and  apparently  of  Antiochus  IV  of  Syria,  b.c.  165.  Its  ’ 
chief  coins  are,  however,  autonomous  tetradrachms  of  the  second  and  first 
centuries  B.c. 

Silver.  Phoenician  Standard. 

Busts  of  the  Dioskuri  surmounted  by  TPITTOAITflN  THZ  IEPAE  KAI 
stars.  AYTONOMOY  City  standing  rest-  1 

ing  on  short  sceptre,  and  holding  1 
cornucopiae.  The  whole  in  wreath 

At  213  grs.  I 

Imperial — Augustus  to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  TPITTOAITnN  ; TPI- 
TTOAIT.  N AYAP.  or  N AYAPX.  NEflK.  Types — Busts  or  figures  of  the  Dios- I 
kuri;  Astarte  standing  with  one  foot  on  prow  ; HAIOC  C6AHNH,  Sun  and 
Moon;  AIOZ  AHOY,  Two  temples  (Rev.  Num.,  1861,  PI.  V.  10).  The 
Imperial  money  is  all  dated  according  to  the  Seleucid  era,  and  ranges  \ 
from  B.C.  32  to  A.  D.  221. 


Tyrus,  a colony  of  Sidon,  which  rivalled  the  mother  city  in  wealth 
and  splendour.  It  appears  to  have  begun  to  coin  silver  tetradrachms 
and  small  coins  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 


Phoenician  Standard,  circ.  b.  c.  450-332  or  later. 


Dolphin  swimming  above  waves;  be- 
neath, murex. 

(Brandis,  p.  513.) 


Incuse  square,  within  which  Owl  ac- 
companied by  crook  and  flail,  Egyp- 
tian symbols  of  royalty 

At  Tetradr.  220  grs. 


Fig.  356. 


Melkarth  holding  bow  and  riding  over 
the  waves  upon  a sea-horse ; be- 
neath waves,  a dolphin. 

Dolphin  and  murex,  or  seahorse  and 
dolphin. 


Owl  with  crook  and  flail ; Phoenician 
letters  sometimes  in  the  field.  (Fig. 
356.)  ...  At  Tetradr.  210  grs. 

Owl  with  crook  and  flail  . . At  Obol. 


TRIP  OLIS— TYRTJS. 
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Attic  Standard,  circ.  B.  c.  312-275  and  later. 

The  last-mentioned  series  was  probably  continued  for  a time  after  the 
capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  the  weight  of  these  latest  specimens  being- 
reduced  to  that  of  the  Attic  didrachm.  They  bear  Phoenician  dates 
reckoned  from  the  Seleucid  era,  b.c.  312,  viz.  years  2,  3,  23,  24,  26,  28, 
29,  30,  32,  33,  34,  35  and  37.  In  year  38  (b.  C.  275-4)  the  era  of  Tyre 
commences,  but  the  Attic  didrachms  of  the  Melkarth  and  Owl  type  do 
not  immediately  cease,  for  specimens  occur  with  the  dates  2 and  3 oi 
what  seems  to  be  the  Tyrian  era,  preceded  by  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  Tyre  (u).  (See  Six,  Num.  Chron.,  1886.) 

Circ.  B.C.  274-126. 

The  first  era  of  Tyre  began  in  b.  c.  275-4,  and  from  this  time  until 
B.  C.  1 26  the  following  regal  coins  were  issued  from  the  Tyrian  mint : — 

Coins  of  Ptolemy  II,  with  the  years  of  his  reign  (20-39). 
Coins  of  Ptolemy  III,  with  years  of  his  reign  (2,  3,  4,  5, 
8,  20). 

Coins  of  Ptolemy  III  and  IY,  with  dates  48,  50  and  56 
of  the  era  of  Tyre. 

Coins  of  the  Ptolemaic  types,  without  monogram  of  Tyre, 
but  with  dates  according  to  the  Tyrian  era,  ranging 
from  71-90,  and  from  100-117.  (See  Six,  Num. 
Chron.,  1886.) 

Bronze  coins  with  Seleucid  dates  of  Demetrius  I and  silver 
of  Alexander  Bala,  Demetrius  II,  Antiochus  VII,  and 
Demetrius  II  x-estored. 

In  addition  to  these  consecutive  series  of  dated  coins  there  are  also 
tetradrachms  and  bronze  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller,  Cl.  V.  No. 
1423),  probably  struck  about  B.c.  238,  and  here  and  there  a coin  with  the 
Tyrian  monogram  under  Antiochus  III  and  IV. 

Phoenician  Standard,  circ.  b.c.  126-a.d.  57. 

The  second  era  of  the  autonomy  of  Tyre  began  B.  C.  1 26,  and  from 
this  time  down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian  we  possess  a plentiful  series  of 
Tyrian  tetradrachms  and  didrachms  and  a single  specimen  of  the  gold 
dekadrachm  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 


(i)  b.c.  266-247. 

(ii)  b.c.  247-228. 

(iii)  b.c.  228-205. 

(iv)  b.c.  205-159. 

(v)  b.c.  159-126. 


Fig.  357. 
X X 2 
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Head  of  the  city  turreted  and  veiled. 
(Ze.it.  f.  N.,  vi.  4.) 

Head  of  Herakles,  laureate.  (Fig. 

357-) 


TYPOY  IEPAZ  K A I AZYAOY  Double 
cornucopiae.  Year  23  A Dekadr. 

TYPOY  IEPAZ  KAI  AZYAOY  Eagle 
on  rudder.  In  field,  dates  and 
symbol,  a club  . . . AX  220  grs. 

Hi  1 1 o grs. 


In  part  contemporary  with  this  series  of  silver  are  dated  autonomous 
bronze  coins  extending  down  to  the  reign  of  Sept.  Severus.  Types — 
Astarte  standing  in  galley ; Club  ending  in  monogram  composed  of  the 
letters  TY  ; Palm-tree,  etc.  Inscr.,  TYP  in  monogram,  often  with  addi- 
tion of  I € P . ACY.  MHTPOTTOAELUC.  Imperial  colonial — Sept.  Severus  to 
Gallienus,  with  legend  COL.  SEP.  TYRVS  METROP  ; SEP.  TYRO.  ME- 
TROP.  COL.  PENIC  (sic) ; COL.  TYRO.  METRO;  or  TYRIORVM,  etc. 
Among  the  types  are  some  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  such  as 
AIAuj,  figure  of  Dido  superintending  the  building  of  Carthage;  AM- 
BPOCIC  ITCTPC,  the  Ambrosial  rocks  (Eckhel,  iii.  389);  UUKCAN.;  Okea- 
nos  recumbent  with  crab-shell  head-dress ; CYPuuTTH,  Europa  gathering 
flowers  while  the  Bull  approaches  her  out  of  the  sea  (Kenner,  Stift.  St. 
Florian,  175);  KAAfMOC],  Kadmos  presenting  the  Greeks  with  the 
alphabet  (?)  ; Kadmos  hurling  stone  at  serpent;  OHB6  (?),  Kadmos  founding 
Thebes  ; Herakles  ; Astarte  ; Temple,  etc. 

The  murex  shell  is  an  almost  constant  symbol  in  the  field. 

Games — K 0 1 N 0 N 4>0!NIKHC,  AKTIA  KAICAPIA,  AKT[I  A]  KOM- 
[OACI  A]  ?,  HPAKAIA  OAYMITI  A,  ACKAHTKIA,  etc. 


Uncertain  Satraps  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 

It  is  probably  to  some  district  either  of  Syria  or  northern  Phoenicia 
that  a series  of  uncertain  Satrapal  coins  should  be  attributed  which  may 
be  thus  described  : — 


Circ.  B.  C.  350-330. 


The  King  of  Persia  as  an  archer, 
kneeling  r.  and  drawing  bow.  Va- 
rious symbols  in  the  field  and 
sometimes  Aramaic  letters.  (B.  V. 
Head,  Lydia  and  Persia,  PI.  III.  14.) 

Similar.  (Ibid.,  Fig.  16). 


Horseman  wearing  the  low  tiara  of  the 
Satraps,  galloping  r.  armed  with 
spear  ....  At  Stater  232  grs. 

Similar AS  -3 


XI.  GALILAEA. 

Ace-Ptolemais.  Although  this  city  is  included  in  Galilee  by  Eckhel, 
it  was  strictly  speaking  a Phoenician  port,  and  never  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  kings.  It  received  the  name  of  Ptolemai’s  from  Ptolemy  Phils.” 
delphus,  but  down  to  B.  c.  2 66  the  name  Ace  alone  occurs  on  the  coins. 
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Its  earliest  coins  are  gold  staters  and  silver  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  s 
types  (Muller,  Nos.  1436-63),  with  the  name  of  the  town  TP  in  Phoeni- 
cian characters  in  the  field,  and  dates  reckoned  from  the  Seleucid  era, 
b.  c.  312,  ranging  from  year  5 ( = 308)  to  year  46  ( = 2 67).  Next  follow 
coins  of  Ptolemy  II,  at  first  without  dates,  but  with  the  mint-mai’k  of 
Ptolemai's  in  the  field,  and  from  b.  c.  261  to  248  dated,  and  with  the 
title  SHTHPOS  in  place  of  BAZIAEHI.  A few  coins  with  the  mono- 

frara  of  Ptolemai's  also  occur  under  Ptolemy  IV.  The  coins  of  the 
eleucids,  struck  at  Ptolemai’s,  are  of  Antiochus  IV,  reading  ANTI- 
OXEHN  TflN  EN  T7TOAEMAI  Al,  of  Antiochus  V,  Demetrius  I,  and 
Alexander  Bala  (b.  c.  1 75-144),  and  of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus  VIII 
(b.  c.  1 25-1 23). 

After  an  interval  of  somewhat  less  than  a century  the  autonomous 
bronze  coinage  begins,  dating  from  the  Caesarian  era,  reckoned  from 
B.  C.  47.  Inscr.,  AKH.  IEP.  KAI  AZ.  Type — Palm-tree;  or  TITOAEMAI- 
EHN  IEPAZ  KAI  AZYAOY,  variously  abbreviated.  The  prevailing 
type  is  obv.  Head  of  Zeus,  rev.  Tyche  standing  on  rudder,  on  the  tiller  of 
which  she  rests  her  hand,  in  which  she  holds  an  aplustre. 

Imperial — Claudius  to  Salonina,  usually  Colonial  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, COL.  PTOL.;  COL.  CLAVD.  PTOL.;  COL.  CLAVD.  NERONIA 
PTOLEMAIS,  etc.  Types — Tyche  seated  on  rock  with  river  Belus  at  her 
feet ; with  others  of  no  special  interest.  A coin  of  Claudius  bears  the 

remarkable  inscr.,  [ TTTOjACMAIAI  rCPMANl  ( Berl . 

Bliitt .,  v.  25). 


Di.ocaesareia-Sepph.oris,  about  five  miles  north  of  Nazareth.  Imperial  of 
Trajan,  with  the  remarkable  inscr.,  TPAIANOC  AYTOKPATHP  EAJTKEN, 
rev.  ZETT^nPHNClN,  Palm-tree;  and  of  Antoninus  Pius  to  Elagabalus, 
Inscr.,  AIOKAICAPCI  AC.  Types — Temples  of  Zeus ; Pallas  and  other  divi- 
nities. On  some  specimens  is  the  following  enigmatical  inscription, 
AIOK.  ICP.  ACYA.  AYT.  TT.  <t>.  C.  I€P.  B.  C.  K.  A.  P.,  which  has  been  con- 
jecturally  restored  by  De  Saulcy  [Terre  Sainte,  p.  329),  AIO[KAICAP€l  AC 
I €P[AC]  ACYA[OY]  AYT[ONOMOY]  TT[OA€nC]  <t>[IAHC]  C[YMMAXOY' 

I € P [ A C ] B[OYAHC]  C[YTKAHTOY]  K[AI]  A[HMOV]  P[HM  AinN].  A coin 
of  M.  Aurelius  (Caesar),  engraved  in  the  Zeit.  f.  Num.,  1885,  PI.  IV.  9, 
reads  AIOK  AICAP6.QN  OABOC  ; on  the  reverse  is  Zeus  contending  with 
a giant.  This  coin  belongs,  however,  to  Diocaesareia  in  Cilicia. 

Tiberias,  founded  by  Herod  Antipas,  on  the  shores  of' the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth.  Bronze  of  Herod  Antipas.  Inscr.,  HPI2A0Y  TETPAPXOY, 
etc.,  rev.  TIBGPIAC,  with  dates  of  his  reign  corresponding  to  A.  D.  29-34; 
also  of  Herod  Agrippa  I under  Claudius.  Inscr.,  ET7I  BAZIAE.  A TP  ITT. 
TIBCPIEHN.  Imperial — Claudius  to  Hadrian.  Inscr.,  TIBCPICfiN  or 
KAAYAIO  TIBCPICHN.  Era  begins  a.d.  20  (De  Saulcy,  Terre  Sainte , 
P-  334)- 
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XII.  SAMARIA. 

Caesareia,  a splendid  city  and  seaport  founded  by  Herod  the  Great. 
The  town  was  called  Kcuo-dpaa,  and  its  port  2e/3a<rrds  kipriv.  Regal 
bronze  of  Agrippa  I (Madden,  Coins  of  ilie  Jews , 133),  and  autonomous 
bronze.  Type — Anchor.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Nero,  with  inscr ., 
K AIZAP6GN  or  KAIZAPIA  H TTPOZ  ZEBAZTfl  AIMENI.  Imperial 
colonial — Vespasian  to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  COLONIA  PRIMA  FLAVI A 
AVGVSTA  FELIX  CAESARENSIS,  or  CAESAREA  METROPOLIS  PRO- 
VINCIAE  SYRIAE  PALAESTINAE,  variously  abbreviated.  numerous, 

but  of  no  special  interest.  Among  them,  the  Head  of  Serapis ; Dionysos 
riding  on  lion  ; Astarte  in  temple,  etc.  (De  Saulcy,  Terre  Sainte,  p.  1 1 2 sq.) 

Diospolis-Lyclcla,  near  Joppa.  Imperial — Severus  to  Caracalla.  Inscr., 
A.  CCTT.  C60Y.  AIOCTTOAIC  (Lucia  Septimia  Sevei'iana).  Types — Heads 
of  Serapis  and  Demeter  ; Astarte  in  temple,  etc. 

Joppa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Andromeda. 
It  was  one  of  the  mints  of  the  tetradrachms  of  Alexander’s  types  (Muller, 
Class  IV.,  Nos.  1468-1469),  and  Ptolemies  II  and  III  also  struck  money 
there,  distinguished  by  the  letters  I0T7;  symbol,  sometimes,  harpa  of 
Perseus.  Its  later  coins  are  autonomous  bronze  reading  I0T1H,  Poseidon 
seated  on  rock.  Imperial  of  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  OAA.  lOFfTTHC  (De 
Saulcy,  Terre  Sainte,  p.  177). 

Neapolis,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Samaria  between  two  hills, 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Imperial — Titus  to  Maximinus.  Inscr.,  cfcAAOYI. 
NEAnOA.  ZAMAPE  or  <t>A.  NCAC  TIOACGC  CYPIAC  TTAAAICTINHC 
Era  dates  from  A.D.  72.  Imperial  colonial — Philip  I to  Volusian.  Inscr. 
COL.  NEAPOLI.;  COL.  IVL.  NEAPOL.;  or  COL.  SERGIA.  NEAPOL.;  COL 
NEAPOLI  NEOCORO,  etc.,  and  on  the  late  issues  <J>A.  NCACTTOACflC 
6TTICHM0Y  NCUUKOPOY.  There  are  two  principal  types — (a)  a representa- 
tion of  Mount  Gerizim  with  two  summits,  on  one  of  which  is  the  temple 
of  Zeus  approached  by  a flight  of  steps  (cf.  Damascius,  ap.  Phot.  Bill., 
1055),  and  on  the  other  a small  edifice  or  altar  of  somewhat  uncertain 
form ; (/3)  Simulacrum  of  a goddess  resembling  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
standing  between  two  humped  bulls  ; she  usually  holds  in  one  hand  a 
whip,  and  in  the  other  ears  of  corn.  Among  the  other  types  are  Serapis, 
Asklepios,  Apollo,  etc. 

Nysa  Scythopolis,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Samaria,  close  to  the 
Jordan.  Imperial — Nero  to  Gordian.  Inscr.,  NYCAICUJN.  NYCAICluN 
TuuN  KAI  CKYeonOACITuuN,  or  NYC.  CKYeOTTOACITLUN  I €P AC. 
Era  uncertain  (perhaps  B.C.  48).  Type — Nysa  nursing  infant  Dion\sos 
with  others  of  less  interest. 

Sebaste,  the  ancient  Samaria,  fortified  by  Herod,  and  renamed  by  him 
Sebaste.  (T7>  lapapeiav  lirevorjcrev  kriTctx.urpa,  Kakecras  fen  avrrjv  Ze/3a<rr7>r, 
Joseph.,  Ant.  Jnd.,  xv.  8,  5.)  Imperial  times— Nero  to  Severus  Alexander. 
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Inscr.,  CCBACTHNnN,  CCBACTHNuuN  CYPIAC,  etc.,  and  colonial  after 
Sept.  Severus.  Inscr.,  COL.  L.  SEP.  SEBASTE,  Colonia  Lucia  Septimia 
Sebaste.  Era  dates  probably  from  b.  c.  25.  Types — Rape  of  Persephone, 
etc.  (De  Saulcy,  Terre  Sain/e,  p.  275.) 


XIII.  JUDAEA. 

Aelia  Capitolina,  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  A.  D.  136, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  second  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Simon 
Barcochab.  The  new  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  occupied  the  site  of 
that  of  Jehovah.  Imperial  colonial — Hadrian  to  Valerian.  Inscr.,  COL. 
A EL.  CAP.,  with  addition,  after  the  reign  of  Commodus,  of  the  title 
COM  M[odiana].  The  most  interesting  types  are  Astarte,  or  perhaps  the 
Tyche  of  the  city,  standing  in  her  temple,  and  Zeus  enthroned  in  temple 
(Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jeios,  p.  247).  For  coins  struck  at  Jerusalem  before 
its  destruction  see  p.  681. 

Anthedon  or  Agrippias,  a coast-town,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
by  Augustus  to  Agrippias,  but  the  old  name  Anthedon  was  subsequently 
restored.  The  coins  with  the  head  of  Livia,  rev.  Prow,  formerly  attributed 
to  this  place  under  the  name  of  Agrippia,  are  now  assigned  to  Agrippia 
Caesareia  in  Bosporus  or  to  Phanagoria  (see  p.  422).  Imperial — Elagabalus 
to  Severus  Alexander.  Inscr.,  ANOHAONOC.  Era  begins  A.D.  71. 
Types — Astarte  in  temple;  Winged  Genius  wearing  short  chiton,  raising 
one  hand,  and  holding  a wheel  over  an  altar  with  the  other. 

Ascalon.  This  ancient  seaport  would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
places  of  mintage  of  gold  staters  and  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Muller,  Cl.  III.  and  IV.,  Nos.  1472-1484).  Subsequently  it  struck 
Seleucid  regal  coins  from  Antiochus  V to  Antiochus  IX,  circ.  B.  c.  164- 
104,  when  the  era  of  its  autonomy  commences.  Next  in  order  of  date 


Fig.  35S. 

follow  some  tetradrachms  bearing  the  portraits  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  dated 
B.  c.  64,  Cleopatra  B.  c.  50  (Fig.  358),  and  Ptolemy  Dionysos  B.  c.  40  ; 
rev.  AZKAAHNlTnN  IEPAZ  AZYAOY,  Eagle  on  fulmen  (B.  M.  Guide, 
PL  LXII.  18, 19),  and  small  autonomous  silver  coins  with  head  of  Astarte 
and  on  the  reverse  a dove.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Severus  Alexander, 
with  or  without  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  consisting  in  the  main  of 
bronze,  but  silver  pieces  are  known  of  Claudius  and  Messalina.  Type 
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Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned.  The  usual  types  of  the  bronze  coins  are — 
Head  of  Tyche,  rev.  Galley ; the  goddess  Derceto,  or  perhaps  the  Tyche 
of  the  city,  standing  holding  aplustre  and  trident,  with  a dove  beside 
her;  Warlike  divinity  standing  facing,  brandishing  sword  above  his 
head,  and  holding  round  shield  or  branch  in  his  left;  Divinity  of 
Egyptian  aspect,  and  with  head-dress  of  Osiris,  standing  on  the  backs 
of  three  lions,  and  carrying  flail  {Num.  Zeit.,  1884,  p.  293).  For  other 
types  and  varieties  see  De  Saulcy,  Terre  Sainte,  p.  178  sqq.  The  Im- 
perial coins  of  Ascalon  are  dated  from  the  era  of  its  autonomy,  b.  c. 
104.  A coin  of  Augustus  has  also  a second  date  which  is  reckoned 
from  B.  C.  58. 

AzotusC?),  (Ashdod).  To  this  city  G.  Hoffmann  {Zeit.  f.  Num.,  ix.  96) 
would  attribute  two  bronze  coins,  which  he  thinks  were  struck  in  the 
name  of  a ruler  called  Hirom,  but  see  above  (p.  635),  where  they  are 
with  greater  probability  assigned  to  Anisades  of  Armenia. 

The  Imperial  coins  erroneously  attributed  to  Azotus  have  been  restored 
by  De  Saulcy  {Terre  Sainte,  p.  283)  to  Laodiceia. 


Eleutheropolis,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  Imperial 
— Severus  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  A.  CETT.  CEOYH.  EAEYOE  (Lucia  Sep- 
timia  Severiana  Eleutheropolis).  Era  begins  between  A.  D.  202  and  208. 
Type — Divinity  resembling  the  Ephesian  Artemis  (cf.  Coins  of  Neapolis 
Samariae). 


Gaza,  an  ancient  city  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Ascalon,  which 
Herodotus  (iii.  5)  mentions  as  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  Sardes,  the 
capital  of  Lydia.  Its  coinage  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.  c.  has 
been  identified  by  M.  Six  {Num.  C/iron.,  1877,  p.  221),  and  consists,  of 
drachms  and  smaller  coins  of  Attic  weight  and  of  various  types,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  usual : — 


Silver.  Attic  Standard. 


Janiform  diademed  male  and  female 
heads,  or  head  of  Pallas  as  on  coins 
of  Athens,  sometimes  closely  imi- 
tated from  Athenian  coins,  even 
with  letters  AOE. 


nty  in  Phoenician  characters,  Owl  in 
incuse  square,  sometimes  before  the 
fortified  wall  of  a city  . . At  Dr. 


After  its  capture  by  Alexander  regal  coins  were  struck  there  with  the 
monogram  T A,  both  under  Ptolemy  II  and  III,  and  under  Demetrius  I 
of  Syria. 

The  autonomous  bronze  money  of  Gaza  dates  from  an  era  commencing 
B.C.  61.  Inscr.,  TA,  TAZA,  AHMOY  r AZAIflN,  AHMOY  TujN  €N 
TAZH,  rAZAITHN,  r AZEATflN,  etc.,  with  addition  sometimes  of  honorific 
titles,  I €P.  ACY.  Imperial — Augustus  to  Gordian,  dated  after  Hadrian  s 
time,  according  to  a new  era  commencing  in  A.D.  129.  Inscr.,  TAZ  AIH  , 
f AZ  A,  etc.,  usually  with  the  addition  of  the  Phoenician  letter  D,  perhaps  t e 
initial  of  the  divinity  MAPN  A,  whose  name,  as  well  as  those  of  ME  NuJ 
and  €luu,  is  met  with  on  coins  of  this  city.  The  temple  of  Mania  at  Gaza 
called  the  Marneion  was  identified  with  that  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  (De 
Saulcy,  Terre  Sainte.  210)  and  Memo  and  E10  are  clearly  Minos  and  Jo. 
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There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  these  divinities  were  originally  introduced 
into  Crete  and  Greece  from  Phoenicia.  Among  the  types  of  the  coins 
of  Gaza  we  may  mention  a temple  containing  statues  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo ; Turreted  bust  of  Tyche,  or  her  entire  figure,  standing,  with  a 
bull  at  her  feet;  Tyche  and  Io  joining  hands,  etc.  (see  also  Num.  Chron., 
1862,  120). 

Nicopolis-Emmaus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  some  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  received  the  name  of  Nicopolis  a.d.  70  or  71,  from 
which  its  era  dates,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
i Imperial  of  Elagabalus.  Riser.,  N6IK0T70AIC. 

Raphia,  on  the  sea-coast  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocolura,  an  ancient 
city  restored  by  Gabinius  b.  0.  58,  the  year  from  which  its  era  dates. 
Imperial — M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus  to  Philip  Junior.  Inscr.,  PA<t>l  A. 
Types — Artemis  standing;  Female  figure  seated  between  two  small 
figures,  on  the  head  of  one  of  whom  she  places  her  hand. 


KINGS,  PRINCES,  AND  ROMAN  PROCURATORS  OF 

JUDAEA. 

The  history  of  the  coins  of  the  Jews  has  been  of  late  years  so 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Madden  ( Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881),  and  Merz- 
bacher  ( Zeit.f '.  Num.,  1878),  not  to  mention  older  works,  such  as  those  of 
De  Saulcy  and  Cavedoni,  that  the  barest  outline  will  suffice  in  the 
present  work. 


(a)  A smonciean  Family. 

Simon  Maccabaeus,  b.  c.  143-135*  The  earliest  native  Jewish  money 
consists  of  the  silver  shekels  and  half  shekels  of  Simon  Maccabaeus, 
struck  on  the  Phoenician  standard,  and  weighing  respectively  220  and 
110  grs.  J 


Fig.  359. 


bpV  {Shekel  Israel ),  a cup  or 
chalice,  above  which  N*,  2,  3,  *7  or  n 
(numerals  1 to  5),  referring  to  the 
official  years  of  Simon’s  rule  cor- 
responding to  b.  c.  141-137.  On 
the  coins  of  years  2-5  the  numeral 
is  preceded  by  (for  Shenath,  year). 


ntnp  dJjbtp  (. Jerushalem  Kedoshah),  or 
ntJTipn  B'hsTV  {Jerushalaim  ha-kedo- 
shah),  ‘Jerusalem  the  Holy,’  Branch 
with  three  buds  (Aaron’s  rod  1). 

(Fig-  359-) 

At  Shekel  220  grs. 
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The  half  shekels  are  similar,  but  read  bpt^n  U’n,  Chatzi  ha-shekel  (half 
shekel). 

The  epithet  ‘ Holy  ’ on  these  coins  may  be  compared  with  the  ordinary 
Greek  coin-legend  IEPAZ  KAI  AZYAOY  on  the  contemporary  money  of 
many  Syrian  cities. 

There  are  also  bronze  coins  of  the  fourth  year  of  Simon,  bearing  the 
legends  UTT  DTU  {Shenath  aria  Chatzi ),  yil  JUttf  ( Shenath  arha 

Delia),  or  JUW  {Shenath  aria ) ; rev.  Jlbiub  ( Ligullath  Zion).  ‘ In 

the  fourth  year,  one  half  or  one  quarter — The  Redemption  of  Zion’ 
(Madden,  p.  71). 

John  Hyrcanus  I,  B.  C.  135-106.  Small  bronze  coins  only,  usually  with 
inscr.,  □'Tirrn  mm  bun  iron  pmrr  (< Jehochanan  Hakkohen  Haggadol 
Vecheler  Ilajehudim),  Johananthe  High  Priest,  and  the  Senate  of  the  Jews, 
rev.  Double  cornucopiae  and  poppy-head.  (For  varieties  see  Madden, 
p.  76.) 


Judas  Aristobulus,  B.  C.  106-105.  Small  bronze,  with  inscr., 
nmrrn  urn  blU  i!73  iTTIiTj  Jehudah  Kohen  Galul  (for  Gadol  %)  Vecheler 
Ilajehudim , Judas  the  High  Priest  and  the  Senate  of  the  Jews,  rev. 
Double  cornucopiae  and  poppy  (Madden,  p.  82). 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  B.  C.  105-78.  Small  bronze  of  three  classes 
(a  and  /3)  Regal,  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  inscr.,  lb?3n  l/UHT  {Jehona- 
than  Hammelek. ),  ‘The  King  Jehonathan,’  rev.  BAZIAEHZ  AAEZAN  APOY. 
Types — Flower  and  Anchor,  or  Star  and  Anchor,  (y)  Pontifical  coins 
resembling  those  of  his  predecessor,  but  reading  bun  pDn  IJUliT 
□nrpn  "Dm,  Jonathan  or  Jehonathan  Hakkohen  Haggadol  Vecheler  Haje- 
hudim. 

Alexandra,  B.  C.  78-69,  widow  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Small  bronze 
with  Star  and  anchor.  Inscr. , B A Z I A I Z . A A E Z A N A . 

John  Hyrcanus  II,  B.  C.  69,  63-57  and  47-40.  Small  bronze,  with 
Star  and  anchor,  and  bilingual  inscr.  (Madden,  p.  93).  Also  bronze,  olv. 
Flower,  rev.  Palm  {lb.,  p.  96).  Inscr.,  TTH  “Onn  bun  fro H 
{Jehochanan  Hakkohen  Haggadol  Hacheler  IIajehud[ini\). 

Alexander  II  (?),  b.  c.  65-49.  To  this  prince  M.  Reichardt  would  attri- 
bute small  bronze  coins  of  the  Star  and  anchor  type,  reading  BAZI  AEHl 
AAEZAN  APOY  and.  ...(?)  J)  {Alexadras  GadolV),  (Madden, 

P-  97-) 

Antigonus  (Mattathias),  b.  c.  40-37.  Bronze  ; olv.  Flower,  rev.  Palm. 
Inscr.,  liTH  “Qnn  bUH  pDil  iTJVID  {Mattalhiah  Hakkohen  Haggadol 
Hacheler  Ilajehudim),  and  bilingual  coins  with  BAZI AEflZ  ANTITONOY, 
and  similar  Hebrew  legend  equivalent  to  ‘Mattathias  the  High  lnest 
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and  the  Senate  of  the  Jews.’  Types — Wreath  and  double  or  single 
cornu  copiae. 


(/3)  Idumaean  Princes. 

Herod  the  Great,  B. c.  37-4.  Bronze.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEGZ  HPHAOY, 

Types — Helmet,  rev.  Tripod  or  shield ; Caduceus,  rev.  Pomegranate ; 
Aplustre,  rev.  Palm ; Tripod,  rev.  Wreath ; Anchor,  rev.  Two  cornuacopiae, 
etc.  (Madden,  p.  105  sqq.) 


Herod  Archelaus,  B.  C.  4-A.  D.  6.  Bronze.  Inscr.,  HPUJAOY  C9NAPX0Y, 

often  abbreviated.  Types — Anchor,  rev.  Wreath  ; Prow,  rev.  Wreath ; 
Double  cornucopiae,  rev.  Galley;  Grapes,  rev.  Helmet,  etc.  (Madden, 
p.  1 14  sqq.) 

Herod  Antipas,  B.c.  4-A.  D.  40.  Bronze.  Inscr.,  HPUJAOY  T€TPAPXOY, 
Palm-branch,  rev.  TIB6PIAC,  Wreath;  or  HPHAHC  TCTPAPXHC,  Palm- 
branch,  with  name  of  Emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  on  reverse  in  a wreath. 
These  coins  were  struck  at  the  city  of  Tiberias,  built  by  Antipas,  and 
named  after  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (Madden,  p.  121). 


Herod  Philip  II,  B.c.  4-A.  D.  33.  Imperial — M Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
rev.  ctdAinnOY  TCTPAPXOY.  Type— Temple  (Madden,  p.  125). 

Herod  Agrippa  I,  A.  D.  37-44.  Bronze,  without  or  with  heads  of 
Emperors,  Caius  and  Claudius.  Inscr.,  BACIACtuC  A TP  ITT  A (sic), 
Umbrella,  rev.  Ears  of  corn ; BACI  ACYC  MET  AC  ATPinTTAC  <t>l  AOK  A I C AP, 
Head  of  Agrippa,  rev.  KAICAPIA  H T7POC  [C6BACTH]  AIMCNI,  Tyche 
standing,  struck  at  Caesareia. 

On  some  specimens  the  alliance  of  Agrippa  with  Claudius,  when  all 
Herod’s  kingdom  was  given  to  him,  seems  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
following  inscription,  which  is,  however,  only  partly  legible — AHM  . . 
PUM AlflN  K.  CYM.  XI.  AY.  BAC.  ATPITTA  . . . KAHTON—  and  of 
which  no  entirely  satisfactory  reading  has  been  yet  suggested  (see 
Madden,  p.  137). 

Agrippa  I and  II.  Bronze;  obv.  Head  of  Agrippa  I,  rev.  [BAZI]AEYC 
ATP  ....  AfPinTTA  YIOY  BAZIAEHC,  Agrippa  II  on  horseback. 


Herod,  brother  of  Agrippa  I,  was  king  of  Chalcis  a.d.  41-48.  AE 
Inscr.,  BAZIA.  HPHAHC  OIAOKAAYAIOC  (Imhoof,  Portrdtkdpfe,  Bl.  YI. 
20),  rev.  Name  of  Claudius. 


Agrippa  II,  a.  d.  48-100.  Small  bronze  coin  struck  at  Agrippias. 
Inscr.,  [BAZIAEHZ]  ArPITTTTA  ArPITTn[EnN],  Head  of  Agrippa  II  [_.  E. 
(year  3),  rev.  | BAZ  ATPin  |TT A ct>l  AOK  AIZA[POZ]  (?),  Two  cornuacopiae 
crossed  (Z.  f.  N.,  xiii.  PI.  IV.  17).  Also  bronze,  without  or  with  heads  of 
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Emperors,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  Inscr.,  BACIAenC 
ArPinnOY,  etc.,  and  various  types,  among  which  is  Tyche  holding  cornu- 
copiae  and  ears  of  corn  ; Nike  holding  wreath  and  palm,  or  inscribing 
shield,  etc. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis  and  great-grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  king  of  Chalcis  and  parts  of  Armenia,  A.D.  70-92  (?). 
M BAZIAEttS  APIITOBOYAOY,  with  the  name  of  Vespasian  on  reverse 
{Rev.  Num .,  1883,  p.  145). 

Aristobulus  and  Salome,  A.D.  70-92 (?).  M BACI  AEflC  APICTOBOYAOY. 
rev.  BACIAICCHC  CAAflMHC,  with  portraits.  Imhoof  {Portrdtkdpfe,  PI.  VI. 
21  and  22). 


(■y)  Roman  Procurators  of  Judaea,  A.  D.  6-66. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  banishment  of  Herod  Archelaus,  A.D.  6,  Judaea 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  the  government  administered  by 
a Procurator  subordinate  to  the  Praefect  of  Syria.  Of  these  Procurators 
(a.  d.  6-66)  there  is  a numerous  class  of  small  bronze  coins  resembling 
in  style  and  fabric  the  contemporary  small  money  of  the  Idumaean 
Pi'inces,  and  dated  according  to  the  regnal  years  of  the  emperors. 
Augustus  (years  33,  35,  36,  39,  40,  41,  under  the  Procurators  Coponius, 
Ambivius,  and  Rufus);  Tiberius  (1  (?),  2-5,  11,  16-18,  Procurators 
V alerius  Gratus  and  Pontius  Pilate,  year  1 8 is  that  of  the  Crucifixion) ; 
Claudius  (13,  14,  Procurator  Felix) ; and  Nero  (year  5,  Procurator  Felix). 
These  coins  bear,  as  a rule,  the  representation  of  a plant,  the  name 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  the  year  of  his  reign  in  Greek  characters 
(Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews , pp.  173  sqq.). 


(8)  Coins  of  the  First  Revolt  of  the  Jews,  A.  D.  66-70. 


Silver  and  bronze  bearing  the  names  of  Eleazar,  Simon,  and  Eleazar 
and  Simon  together,  viz.  fiTOn  Eleazar  Hakkohen  ; pyQttf,  Simeon ; 

pVDttA  Simeon  Nasi  Israel ; and  'iTOn  PVQttf,  Simeon, 

Eleazar,  Hakkohen.  Types — Vase  or  Palm-tree,  rev.  Grapes  or  vine- 
leaf;  and  Palm,  rev.  Lyre;  and  large  silver  shekels  of  the  Phoenician 
standard  with  the  name  Jerusalem,  rev.  ‘ First  year  of  the  Redemption  of 
Israel ,’  nnN  JW;  obv.  Temple,  rev.  Ethrog  and  Lulah. 

Also  large  bronze  of  Simon  Nasi,  rev.  Vase ; and  bronze  of  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  revolt.  Type — Vase, ‘rev.  Vine-leaf. 


(e)  Coins  struck  in  Palestine  commemorating  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70. 

After  the  successful  termination  of  the  Jewish  war  Vespasian  and  Titus 
caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  Judaea  with  the  legend  IOYAAIAI 
EAAUUKYIAZ,  and  in  Rome  with  the  Latin  legend  IVDAEA  CAPTA, 
IVDAEA  DEVICTA,  etc.  Full  descriptions  are  given  in  Madden  (p. 
207  sqq.). 
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(C)  Coins  of  the  Second  Revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Barcochab,  A.  D.  132  13o 


Fig.  360. 


Silver  of  the  Phoenician  standard  and  bronze  bearing  in  the  old 
Hebrew  character  the  name  of  Simon  on  the  obverse  ppDttf,  and 
JTnr6,  Lacheruth  Jerushalem  (the  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem),  or, 
JTI-inb,  Lacheruth  Israel  (the  Deliverance  of  Israel)  on  the  reverse. 
Types — Vase,  Lyre,  Grapes,  Vine-leaf,  Palm-tree,  Palm-branch,  Two 
Trumpets,  Temple  (Fig.  360),  Ethrog  and  Lulab,  etc. 

The  series  of  the  coins  of  Jerusalem  closes  with  those  of  the  Koman 
colony,  Aelia  Capitolina  described  above  (p.  679). 


ARABIA. 

The  coinage  of  Arabia  begins  with  the  issues  of  the  Nabathaean  kings. 
These,  about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  are  superseded  by  the  Imperial  coins 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The  coinage  of  Arabia  Felix 
forms  a separate  and  distinct  class. 


I.  KINGS  OF  NABATHAEA. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  kings  of  this  district  of  Arabia  ; 
but  see  Rev.  Num.,  1858,  p.  292;  1868,  p.  153;  Num.  Zeit.,  iii.  445; 
Annuaire  de  Num.,  1873,  1 5 and  l88l>  P-  462.  The  following  list  of  the 
kings  of  whom  coins  are  known  is  from  De  Saulcy  (Ann.  de  Num.,  1881, 
p.  31  sq.),  whose  paper  contains  a resume  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  coinage  of -this  region. 

Malchus  I,  circ.  b.  c.  145.  At  Didr.  of  the  Ptolemaic  standard,  wt. 
IOO‘5  grs-  Head  of  King  with  hair  in  ringlets,  rev.  Ptolemaic  Eagle  and 
Nabathaean  inscr.,  Malku  king,  king  of  Nabatu. 

John  Hyrcanus,  circ.  b.  c.  134,  Prince  of  the  Jews,  appears  to  have 
struck  a few  bronze  coins  in  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Nabathaeans  (Ann.  de  Num.,  1873,  3°)- 
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Oboclas  I,  circ.  B.  c.  9 7— ^5-  At  13idr.  of  the  Ptolemaic  standard, 
\vt.  104  grs.  Head  of  King  with  hair  in  ringlets,  rev.  Ptolemaic 
Eagle  and  Nabathaean  inscr.,  Ohodath  king,  king  of  Nabatu  (Num.  Zeit. 

1 873>  0- 

Aretas  III  ( PAilkellen ),  circ.  B.  c.  85-62.  M (in  Damascus)  with 
Greek  inscr.,  BAZIAEflS  APETOY  $| AEAAHNOZ.  Head  of  King,  rev. 
Nike.  City  seated  on  rock  with  River-god  at  her  feet,  etc.,  and  Al  wt. 
74-63  grs.,  with  Nabathaean  inscr.,  Haretath  melek  Nabatu.  Heads  of 
King  Aretas  and  Queen  (De  Saulcy,  op.  cit.,  p.  13). 

Obodas  II,  circ.  B.  c.  3oC?)-7.  Al  wt.  70  grs.,  with  Nabathaean  inscr., 
Ohodath  melek  Nabatu,  and  busts  of  King  and  Queen,  also  M (De  Saulcy, 
op.  cit.,  p.  19). 

Aretas  IV  (Philodemos),  circ.  B.  c.  7-A.  D.  39.  M with  Nabathaean 
inscr.,  and  Al  and  M,  with  heads  of  Philodemos  and  Hulda,  his  first  wife, 
or  Seqailat  his  second ; also  M of  Philodemos  with  his  children  Mal- 
chus  III  and  Seqilath. 

Malchus  III,  circ.  A.  D.  67.  Al  and  M,  with  Nabathaean  inscr.,  with 
his  head  on  the  obverse,  and  that  of  his  sister  Seqilath  on  the  reverse. 

Zabel.  Date  uncertain.  Al  and  M ; Heads  of  Zabel  and  Queen  Seqi- 
lath, rev.  Double  cornucopiae,  and  M of  Zabel  and  Gemilath,  with  Naba- 
thaean inscriptions. 


II.  CITIES  OF  ARABIA  PETRAEA. 

Adraa,  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Bostra.  Imperial — M.  Aure- 
lius to  Gallienus.  Inscr.,  AAPAHNnHorAAPAHNnN  TYXH.  Types — 
Astarte  in  temple  ; Agonistic  table  with  urn,  referring  to  games  called 
AOYCAPI  A,  in  honour  of  Dusaris  the  Arabian  Bacchus  ; Herakles  seated 
on  rock,  etc.  According  to  De  Saulcy  (T.  S.,  p.  374)  the  era  of  Adraa 
dated  from  B.  C.  83. 

Bostra,  the  capital  of  Roman  Arabia,  was  situate  in  a fertile  oasis 
about  seventy  miles  south  of  Damascus.  Imperial — Hadrian  to  Elaga- 
balus.  Inscr.,  APABIA  on  coin  of  Hadrian,  and  subsequently  TYXH 
HE  AC  TPAIANHC  BOCTPAC,  or  BOCTPuuN,  BOCTPHNuuN,  etc.  Era 
commences  A.  D.  105-4  (Waddington,  Melanges,  1867,  p.  158,  and  Rev. 
Arch.,  1865,  i.  263).  Colonial — Sev.  Alexander  to  Treb.  Gallus.  Inscr., 
COLOHIA  BOSTRA,  COL.  METROPOLIS  BOSTRA  or  BOSTREHORVM. 
Types — Tyche  of  the  city  ; Agonistic  table  referring  to  games,  AOYCAPI  A, 
AKTIA  AOYCAPI  A or  ACTIA  DVSARIA.  Types— Camel  or  Arab  on 
Camel  ; Temples  of  various  divinities,  etc. 
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Eboda  (Ptol.  v.  17,  4),  south  of  Gaza  and  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
now  called  Abdeh.  Imperial  of  Nei’o.  Inscr.,  EBUJAHZ.  lypc  Nike 
Apteros  (Imhoof,  Mon.  Gr.,  p.  45°)- 

Esbus,  (Heshbon),  some  twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Imperial  of  Elagabalus  only.  Inscr.  6C BO YC  or  AYP.  6CB0YC.  Types 
Astarte;  Men  (De  Saulcy,  T.  S.,  p.  393). 

Moca.  The  coins  attributed  to  this  city  are  wrongly  read  (Muret, 
Melanges  de  Numismatique , ii.  ']). 

Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabathaeans,  adopted  the  surname  Adri- 
ana in  consequence  of  favours  conferred  upon  it  by  Hadrian.  Imperial — 
Hadrian  to  Elagabalus.  Inscr.,  rTGTPA  MHTPOTTOAIC,  AAPIANH  TT6TPA 
MHTPOriOAIC,  etc.  Types — Tyche  of  city  seated  on  rock  ; Figure  sacri- 
ficing, etc.  Era  commences  A.  D.  1 05-4. 

Fhilippopolis,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Philip,  a native  of  Bostra, 
from  which  place  it  was  distant  about  twelve  miles.  It  was  constituted 
by  him  a Roman  colony.  Imperial  colonial  of  Philip,  Otacilia,  and  Philip 
Jun.,  and  posthumous  coins  of  Marinus,  Philip’s  father,  reading 
MAPINI7.  Inscr.,  <J>I  AinnorTOAITnN  KOAGNIAC.  S.  C.  Types — Roma 
seated  or  standing,  etc. 

Rabbath-Moba  (De  Saulcy,  T.  S.,  p.  354).  Imperial — Antoninus  Pius  to 
Gordian.  Inscr.,  PABBAOMUJBA,  PABBAOMUJBHNuuN,  etc.,  usually 
of  very  barbarous  work  and  blundered.  Era  dates  from  A.  D.  90  or  91. 
Types — Ares,  Astarte,  Poseidon,  etc.  That  of  Ares  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  Stephanus  and  Eusebius  that  the  later  name  of  this  city  was 
Areopolis. 


III.  ARABIA  FELIX. 


The  coins  of  South  Arabia  (Yemen)  have  only  been  identified  within 
the  last  few  years.  See  Mordtmann,  Num.  Zeit.,  xii.  28  ; B.  V.  Head, 
Num.  Chron .,  1878,  273,  and  1880,  303;  Schlumberger,  Tresor  de  Sail  a, 
1880;  Prideaux,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1881,  p.  95;  and  Erman,  Zeit.  f. 
Num.,  ix.  296. 

The  Sabaei  and  Homeritae  (Himyarites)  were  from  very  early  times 
down  to  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  a powerful  and  prosperous  people, 
governed  by  their  own  kings,  and  dwelling  in  the  most  fertile  district  of 
A-rabia,  which  faces  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  highest  point  of  their  wealth  and  power  was  attained  by  the 
Himyarite  dynasty,  which  ruled  the  land  between  the  fourth  century 
B.  c.  and  circ.  a.d.  120.  Their  earliest  coins  belong  to  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  b.  c.,  and  consist  of  imitations  of  the  older  Athenian  silver 
money,  which  probably  found  its  way  across  the  desert  by  the  caravan 
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route  from  the  prosperous  seaport  of  Gaza,  where,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  money  of  Athens  was  also  imitated.  Most  of  these  coins  which 
come  to  us  from  Southern  Arabia  bear,  in  addition  to  the  Athenian 
types,  Himyarite  letters  or  inscriptions.  In  the  second  century  B.  0.  the 
Athenian  types  appear  to  have  been  temporarily  superseded  by  those  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  then  predominant  in  all  the  markets  of  the  ancient 
world,  a tetradrachm  having  been  recently  discovered  by  me,  which 
bears,  in  the  Himyarite  character,  the  name  of  a king  called  Abyatha 
( Num . Chron.,  1880,  PL  XV.  3). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  the  Athenian  tetradrachms 
of  the  new  style,  with  the  Owl  seated  on  an  Amphora,  served  as  models 
for  the  coinage  of  the  Sabaean  kings,  as  is  proved  by  the  important  Find 
of  Sana  (B.  Y.  Head.  Ntm.  Chron .,  N.S.  xviii.  273).  Of  this  later  gold 
and  silver  currency  there  are  several  series,  the  earlier  bearing  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  a native  king  whose  hair  is  arranged  in  ringlets  after 
the  Nabathaean  fashion  (cf.  the  coins  of  King  Malchus),  while  the  later 
have  a head  of  Augustus,  and  are  doubtless  copied  from  Roman  coins, 
which  must  have  become  known  in  Southern  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  into  that  country  in  B.  c.  24.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  these  coins  consist  of  monograms  in  the  Himyaritic  character, 
and  of  a second  legend  in  an  unknown  character.  After  the  Christian 
era  the  Himyarite  coinage  loses  much  of  its  importance,  and  the  execution 
becomes  more  and  more  barbarous. 

Although  the  Southern  Arabians  seem  to  have  been  content  to  copy 
the  well  known  money  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  did  not 
adopt  the  Attic  standard  of  weight.  The  Himyarite  drachm,  like  the  old 
Persian  siglos,  weighed  84  grs. 
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Anthemusia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Edessa.  Imperial — Domi- 
tian,  Caracalla  and  Maximinus.  Inscr.,  ANOCMOYCIflN  or  ANOCMOY- 
CIA.  Type — Head  of  City  turreted  (Sestini,  Lettere  di  Continuazione , 

i.  63). 

Carrhae,  south-east  of  Edessa,  celebrated  for  its  cultus  of  the  Moon, 
both  in  male  and  female  form.  Autonomous  and  Imperial  bronze— 
M.  Aurelius  to  Tranquillina.  Inscr.,  AYP.  KAPPHNflN  0IAOPGMAIGN 
KOAG.Nl A,  variously  arranged  or  abbreviated,  also  Q6IGN  AYPHA. 
KAPPHNGN;  KOA.  MHTPOtlOAIC  KAPPHNGN  ; KAPPA  KOA.  MHT. 
MCCCOn.,  and  rarely  COL.  CAR.;  COL.  AVR.  METROPOL.  ANTONI- 
NIANA  CA.;  COL.  MET.  ANTONI  Nl  AN  A AVR.  ALEX.  etc.  Types— 
Crescent  and  Star;  Tyche  seated  with  River-god  swimming  at  her 
feet  or  Bust  of  Tyche  surmounted  by  crescent,  before  which  is  the 
figure  of  a divinity  standing  on  a column.  The  city  was  colonized  by 
M.  Aurelius. 

Edessa,  in  Osrhoene,  the  chief  city  in  Mesopotamia,  was  situate  near 
the  source  of  a mountain  stream  which  flows  from  Mount  Masius  south- 
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wards  towards  the  Euphrates.  It  was  built  probably  by  Seleucus,  and 
named  after  the  ancient  Macedonian  town  Edessa  or  Aegae. 

In  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV  it  appears  to  have  temporarily  assumed 
the  name  of  Antiochia  ad  Callirrhoen,  and  coins  with  his  portrait  struck 
there  read  ANTIOXEHN  TON  EfTI  KAAAIPOHI.  After  the  break  up  of 
the  Seleucid  Empire  Edessa  was  ruled  by  its  own  princes,  who  bore  the 
names  of  Val,  Mannus,  and  Abgarus.  The  eai’liest  of  these  coins,  those 
attributed  by  Lenormant  (. Alphabet  Phenicien,  ii.  6)  to  Mannus  VII  and 
VIII,  contemporaries  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  to  King  Val,  A.  D.  138- 
139,  bear  inscriptions  in  the  Estranghelo  character.  From  the  time  of 
Hadrian  downwards  the  head  of  the  Roman  emperor  appears  on  one  side 
of  the  coin,  and  that  of  the  reigning  Abgarus  or  Mannus,  wearing  a lofty 
tiara,  on  the  other,  with  the  legend  ABTAPOC  or  MANNOC  BACIAEYC, 
and  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  cflAOPnMAIOC. 

Under  Aurelius  and  his  family  denarii  were  issued  probably  at  Edessa, 
but  without  the  name  of  the  city.  These  read  YFT6P  NlKHC  POMAIflN, 
YT7CP  NlKHC  TON  CCBAC[TON],  YFTCP  NlKHC  TON  KYPinN,  etc. 
There  are  also  Imperial  colonial  from  Caracalla  to  Trajan  Decius.  laser., 
CACCCA;  KOA.  CACCCA  ; KOA.  MHT.  MC[CCOTT]  6ACCCA;  MHT.  KOA. 
CACCCHNflN,  etc.,  often  with  addition  of  honorary  titles,  such  as  MAP. 
AYP.  ANT.  for  Marcia  Aurelia  Antoniniana;  A.  0.  M.  for  Aurelia  Opel- 
liana  Macriniana  ; MAK.  AYP.  for  Marciniana  Aurelia,  etc.  The  usual 
types  are  the  Tyche  of  the  City  seated  with  a River-god  swimming  at 
her  feet ; and  the  Bust  of  Tyche,  before  which  is  the  figure  of  a divinity 
on  a column. 

Nicephorium,  on  the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Carrhae. 
Imperial  of  Gordian  and  Gallienus.  laser.,  N I KHctOPIflN.  Types — Zeus 
Nikephoros  enthroned ; Concordia. 

Nisibis,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  called  Mygdonia.  Under  Anti- 
ochus IV  it  received  the  name  of  Antioch,  and  struck  coins  with  his 
portrait,  reading  ANTIOXEUN  TflN  EN  MYT AONl  Al  (B.  M.  Cat., 
Seleuc.,  p.  42).  Imperial — Elagabalus  to  Trajan  Decius.  laser.,  KOA 
NCCIBI.,  C61T  KOAH.  N € C I B I MHT.,  IOY  CCn.  KOAU.  NCCIBI,  etc! 
The  titles  Septimia  and  Julia  are  respectively  in  honour  of  Sept.  Severus, 
probably  the  founder  of  the  colony,  and  of  Philip  senior.  The  title 
Metropolis  seems  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  colony  by  Severus 
Alexander.  Types — Head  of  Tyche  surmounted  by  constellation  Aries, 
or  Tyche  seated  surmounted  by  Aries,  with  River-god  swimming  at  her 
feet.  On  the  coins  of  Philip  this  statue  is  rudely  represented  facing  in 
a temple. 

Rhesaena,  a considerable  town  between  Edessa  and  Nisibis.  Imperial — 
Caracalla  to  Etruscus.  laser.,  PHCAINHCIuuN  or  C€TT.  KOA.  PHCAINH- 
CIujN.  Types—  Constellation  Sagittarius  ; Eagle  sometimes  in  Temple, 
01  as  an  adjunct  combined  with  various  types ; Colonist  ploughing  ; 
figure  sacrificing,  etc.  In  the  exergue  is  frequently  a River-god 
swimming.  1 J & 

Seleucia  ad  Tigrim,  founded  by  Seleucus  I at  the  point  where  the 
royal  canal  connected  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  Subsequent^  the 
town  rose  to  great  commercial  importance,  even  rivalling  Alexandria 
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and  Antiocli.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Parthians,  B.  c.  250-A.  D.  226,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  place  of  mintage  of  that  Empire,  This  ex- 
plains the  almost  entire  absence  of  autonomous  money.  Of  the  few 
specimens  which  exist,  one  bears  the  date  270  of  the  Seleucid  era  (=b.  c. 
42),  and  reads  ZEAEYKEflN  THN  T7P0I  TITPEI.  Type— Head  of 
Tyche,  rev.  Tyche  seated  with  River-god  at  her  feet. 

Singara,  on  the  river  Mygdonius,  south-east  of  Nisibis.  Imperial — Sev. 
Alexander  to  Philip.  Inscr.,  AYP.  C6TT.  KOA.  Cl  NT APA  (Aurelia  Septimia 
Colonia  Singara) ; MHT.  KO.  AY.  C.  C€.  CINTAPA  (Metropolis  Colonia 
Aurelia  Septimia  Severiana  Singara) ; or  under  Philip,  I0Y.  CCFT.  KOAHN. 
Cl  NT  APA  (Julia  Septimia  Colonia  Singara).  Types— Head  of  Tyche  sur- 
mounted by  constellation  Sagittarius,  or  Tyche  seated  with  River-god 
swimming  at  her  feet. 

Zautha  or  Zaitha,  on  the  Euphrates,  a few  miles  below  C'archemish. 
Imperial — Trajan  and  Severus.  Inscr .,  KOAuuNlAC  ZAYOHC  or  ZAY- 
OHATuuN.  Type — Dionysos  seated. 


BABYLONIA. 

For  the  coinage  of  Mazaeus  of  Babylon  under  Alexander  the  Great 
see  under  Tarsus  (p.  615),  and  for  that  of  the  revolting  Satraps  Molon, 
b.  c.  222-220,  and  Timarchus,  B.  C.  162,  see  the  series  of  the  Kings 
of  Syria,  (pp.  640,  642). 


ASSYRIA. 


Atusa,  on  the  river  Caprus,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  it  joins 
about  100  miles  south  of  Niniva.  Small  autonomous  bronze  coins  of  the 


Parthian  period. 

Head  of  Tyche. 

(Millingen,  Sylloge,  82,  PI.  II.  64.) 
Head  of  Tyche. 

(Gardner,  Parthian  Coins,  PI.  VII.  22.) 


atoyziehn  t.  npou.  kattpon 

Palm  and  arrow  . ...  A3  *55 

AT  (in  mon.)riOAIZ  The  city  seated 
on  a rock  from  which  issues  a swim- 
ming River-god,  the  Caprus,  with 
long  goat’s  horns  ....  A3  -5 


Demetrias  ad  Tigrim,  near  Arbela.  Autonomous  bronze. 

Head  of  Tyche.  AHMHTPIEflN  TUN  HPOZ  THI 

(Millingen,  Sylloge,  84,  PI.  IV.  65.)  TITPEI  Tripod A3  -6 

Niniva  Claudiopolis.  The  Roman  colony  of  Niniva,  on  the  Tigris, 
was  situated  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Singara.  Its  coins  are  of  the  Colo- 
nial class,  with  Latin  legends— Trajan  to  Gordian.  Inscr.,  COLONIA 
IVL.  AVC.  FEL.  NINIVA  C LAVD 1 0P0  LIS,  variously  abbreviated.  Types— 
Divinity  in  Temple  ; Colonist  driving  oxen  ; Dionysos  in  biga  drawn  bv 
panthers,  etc.  ( Nutn . Citron xix.  i,  and  Zeit.f.  Num vi.  12  and  xi.  52)* 
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PARTHIA. 


Between  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  revolt  of  Arsaces 
from  Antiochus  II,  circ.  B.  c.  250,  Parthia,  though  subject  to  the  beieu- 
cidae,  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  two  different  semi-independent 
Satraps  bearing  the  name  of  Andragoras.  The  first  was  made  Satrap  o 
the  country  by  Alexander  (Justin,  xii.  4),  the  second  was  slain  by 
Arsaces,  circ.  B.  c.  250.  To  one  or  other  of  these  rulers  must  be  attri- 
buted the  gold  staters  and  the  silver  tetradrachms  reading  A N A P A r 0 P 0 Y , 
recently  published  by  Prof.  Gardner  {Rum.  Citron 1879?  1 an<^  1 <C| ^ 1 ! °)‘ 


Attic  Standard. 


Head  of  Zeus.  (Fig.  361.) 

Head  of  City  wearing  turreted  crown. 
( Burn . Chron.,  1881,  PL  II:  1.) 


ANAPATOPOY  Satrap  in  quadriga 
accompanied  by  Nike,  who  drives  the 
horses A 131-9  grs. 

AN  AP ATOPOY  Pallas  standing,  hold- 
ing owl  and  resting  1.  hand  on  shield 
adorned  with  Gorgon’s  head.  Her 
spear  leans  against  her  left  side  . 

At  Attic  tetradr.  255-8  grs. 


PARTHIAN  KINGS. 

Although  the  coins  of  the  Arsacidae  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  Greek  series,  they  cannot  be  altogether  passed  over  in  a work  which 
professes  to  deal  with  all  branches  of  Greek  numismatics,  as  both  in  their 
types,  their  weight  (Attic  debased),  and  in  their  use  of  the  Greek  language 
they  betray  their  Hellenic  origin. 

The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  work  on  the  coins  of  the  Arsacidae  is 
Gardner’s  Parthian  Coinage , London,  1877, 'from  which  the  following 
system  of  classification  is  taken : — 

‘All  the  drachms,’  says  Professor  Gardner  (p.  18),  ‘issued  by  the 
Arsacidae,  from  first  to  last,  as  well  as  the  earlier  tetradrachms,  bear  a 
uniform  type — Arsaces  the  Great,  founder  of  the  empire,  seated  to  right, 
holding  in  his  hand  a strung  bow.  After  the  reign  of  Mithradates  I the 
object  on  which  he  is  seated  is  a throne  with  a back,  such  as  Zeus  occu- 
pies on  the  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  on  the  earlier  drachms  it  is 
clearly  the  omphalos  of  Apollo,  that  conical  stone  at  Delphi  which  was 
supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world.  The  introduction 
of  this  stone  indicates  at  once  whence  the  Parthians  borrowed  their  type. 

Y y 2 
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It  is  clearly  taken  from  the  coins  of  the  Selcucid  kings  of  Syria,  on  which 
Apollo  usually  appears  seated  on  the  omphalos,  and  holding  out  a strung 
bow,  just  as  Arsaces  himself  does.  The  tetradrachms  show  more  variety, 
or  at  least  begin  to  do  so,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  while 
the  copper  coins  present  to  us  a multitude  of  types.’ 

Among  the  other  reverse  types  the  following  are  of  frequent  occurrence : 
— Tyche  standing  with  cornucopiae  in  her  hand  and  offering  a wreath  to 
the  seated  monarch  ; Nike  stephanephoros  ; A horse  or  horse’s  head,  etc. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  offered  by  the  coins  of  the  Arsacidae  are, 
first,  the  portraits  which  they  bear,  and  secondly  the  dates.  The  era 
used  by  the  Parthians  in  dating  their  money  is  that  of  the  Seleucidae, 
commencing  B.c.  312,  and  many  of  the  tetradrachms  bear  not  only  the 
year  of  their  issue  but  the  month 

The  names  of  the  Parthian  months  were  as  follows : — Dius  (October), 
and  the  rest  in  the  following  order,  Apellaeus,  Audynaeus,  Peritius, 
Dystrus,  Xanthicus,  Artemisius,  Daesius,  Panemus,  Lo'ius,  Gorpiaeus, 
Hyperberaetaeus,  together  with  an  intercalary  month  inserted  occa- 
sionally, called  Embolimus. 

The  earlier  Parthian  monarchs  made  use  only  of  the  dynastic  name  of 
Arsaces,  the  epithets  and  titles  by  which  the  later  coins  are  distinguished 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  royal  style  increases  in  length  and  grandilo- 
quence as  time  goes  on.  The  most  interesting  title  is  that  of  <t>l  AEAAHN, 
adopted,  as  Professor  Gardner  has  pointed  out,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating the  good  opinion  of  the  great  Greek  cities  scattered  through  the 
Parthian  empire. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Parthian  kings,  with  the  titles  which 
they  adopt  on  their  coins.  For  engravings  of  the  types  the  student  is 
referred  to  Professor  Gardner’s  work  already  cited. 

J APIAKOY  (r  BAIIAEni  APIAKOY. 

j BAIIAEni  METAAOY  APIAKOY. 

j BAIIAEHI  METAAOY  APIAKOY. 

( BAIIAEni  METAAOY  APIAKOY. 

cj>|  AAAEA0OY. 

1 ,,  » » 

) ) ) » ” 

’ cDIAEAAHNOI. 


Arsaces  I. 

B.c.  249-247. 

Tii’idates  I. 
b.c.  247-214. 

Ai'tahanus  I. 
B.c.  214-196. 

Phraapates.  or 
Priapatius. ' 
b.c.  196-181. 


ARSACIDAB. 
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Phraates  I. 
b.c.  181-174. 


Mithradates  I. 
b.c.  174-136. 


( BAZIAEflZ  APZAKOY. 

BAZIAEflZ  METAAOY  APZAKOY. 

OEOnATOPOZ. 


BAZIAEflZ  METAAOY  APZAKOY. 

EniOANOYZ.  « 
01  AEAAHNOZ 

(Fig.  362.) 

\ BAZIAEflZ  BAZIAEflN  METAAOY  APZAKOY  Eni- 


0ANOYZ. 

BAZIAEflZ  BAZI  AEflN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY 
AIKAIOY  KAI  01 AEAAHNOZ. 


/ BAZIAEflZ  METAAOY  APZAKOY  OEOnATOPOZ 
Phraates  II.  I EYEPTETOY. 

b.c.  136-127.  j BAZIAEflZ  METAAOY  APZAKOY  OEOnATOPOZ 

EYEPTETOY  ETTI0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 


Artabanus  II.  ( BAZIAEflZ  METAAOY  APZAKOY  OEOnATOPOZ 
b.c.  127-124.  J NIKATOPOZ. 


Himerus.  ) 

Coin  dated  b.c.  I BAZIAEflZ  METAAOY  APZAKOY  NIKH0OPOY. 
124.  J 


Mithradates  II. 
b.c.  124-76  (?). 


BAZIAEflZ  MET AAOY  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  Eni- 
0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 

BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  Eni- 
0ANOYZ  KAI  01  AEAAHNOZ. 

BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  OEOY  EYEPTE- 
^ TOY  Eni0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 


Sinatroces.  ) BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  AYTOKPATOPOZ 

Circ.  b.c.  76-69.  j 01  AOnATOPOZ  Eni0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 


Phraates  III. 
Circ.  b.  c. 
60  (?). 


/ 

69- < 


BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  OEOnATOPOZ 
EYEPTETOY  Eni0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 
BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  OEOnATOPOZ 
EYEPTETOY  Eni0ANOYZ  KAI  01  AEAAHNOZ. 
BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  0IAOnATOPOZ 
EYEPTETOY  Eni0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 


Mithradates  III. 
B.c.  60-56  (]). 


/BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  Eni0ANOYZ 
AIKAIOY  OEOY  EYnATOPOZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 

BAZIAEflZ  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  Eni0ANOYZ 
AIKAIOY  OEOY  EYnATOPOZ  KAI  01  AEAAH- 
NOZ. 

< BAZIAEflZ  BAZI  AEflN  MET  AAOY  APZAKOY  AI- 
KAIOY Eni0ANOYZ  OEOY  EYnATOPOZ 
01  AEAAHNOZ. 

BAZI  AEYONTOZ  BAZI  AEflN  APZAKOY  EYnATO- 
POZ AIKAIOY  Eni0ANOYZ  KAI  0IAEA- 
AHNOZ. 
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PARTHIA. 


■ Orodes  I. 
b.c.  56-37. 


Orodes  I and 
Pacorus. 

Pacorus  I. 
b.c.  51-38(1). 


Phraates  IV. 
b.c.  37-B.c.  s. 


Tiridates  II. 

Circ.  b.c.  33. 

Phraataces. 
b.c.  3-A.D.  4. 

Phraataces  and 
Musa,  his  mother. 

Orodes  II. 

A.D.  4-8. 


/ BAZIAEHZ  BAZI AEHN  METAAOY  APZAKOY  KAI 
KTIZTOY. 

BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  01 AOn ATOPOZ 
AIKAIOY  E1TI0ANOYZ  KAI  <t> I AEAAHNOZ. 

->  BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY 
AIKAIOY  EITI0ANOYZ  <PI AEAAHNOZ. 
BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  AIKAIOY. 

„ „ „ 0IAEAAHNOZ. 

1 „ „ „ OPHAOY. 

\ BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  01  AEAAHNOZ 
j KAI  APZAKOY  ITAKOPOY. 

( BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY 
J AIKAIOY  EITI0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 

( BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY 
\ AIKAIOY  EFTI0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 

) BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  AY- 
\ TOKPATH  (sic)  ET7I  0ANOYZ  01  AE AAHN OZ. 


Fig.  363. 

I BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  Al- 
/ KAIOY  ET1I0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 

} BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  Al- 
/ KAIOY  ET7I0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 

| Rev.  OEAZ  OYPANIAZ  MOYZHZ  BAZIAIZZHZ. 

| BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  Al- 
j KAIOY  ETTI0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 


Yonones  I. 
A.D.  8-1 1. 


Obv.  BAZIAEYZ  BAZIAEHN  ONHNHZ. 

Rev.  BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY 
AIKAIOY  ETTI0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ,  or  BA- 
ZIAEYZ ONHNHZ  NEIKHZAZ  APTABANON. 


Artahanus  III. 
a.d.  10-40. 
Coins  dated  a.d. 
10,  1 1 & 22-26. 


BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN  EYEPTETOY  APZAKOY. 

AIKAIOY  EITI0ANOYZ. 
APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  AI- 
KAIOY EI7I0ANOYZ  01  AEAAHNOZ. 


ARSACIDAE. 
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Vardanes  I. 
a.d.  41-44. 


Goterzes. 

Coins  dated  a.d.  1 
40  and  44-50. 


Inscr.  as  last.  Some  of  the  bronze  coins  of  this  king  have 
the  word  BO  YAH  upon  them,  showing  that  they 
were  issued  by  some  Greek  city,  perhaps  Seleucia. 

I BAZIAEHZ  BAZI  AEjQN  APZAKOY  EITIcbANOYZ 
AIKAIOY  EYEPTETOY  r HT APZOY. 

BAZI  AEflZ  BAZIAEnN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  AI- 
KAIOY EFTI0ANOYZ  (DIAEAAHNOZ. 
r flTEPZHZ  BAZIAEYZ  BAZIAEGN  YOZ  KEKAA- 
OYMENOZ  APTABANOY. 


Yonones  II. 
a.d.  50. 

Yologeses  I. 

Coins  dated  a.d. 

5°-53- 

Yardanes  II. 

Coins  dated  a.d. 

55-57- 


} 


No  coins. 


\ BAZIAEGZ  BAZI AEHN  APZAKOY  EYEPTETOY  Al- 
| KAIOY  ETil<t>ANOYZ  <hl AEAAHNOZ. 


■Same  inscription. 


Yologeses  II. 

Coins  dated  a.d.  Same  inscription. 
62-67, 

Pacorus  II. 

Coins  dated  a.d. 

77-83  & 92-95- 

Artabanus  IV. 


(BAZIAEnZ  BAZIAEGN  APZAKOY  T7AK0P0Y  Al- 
j KAIOY  EFTI0ANOYZ  d>l AEAAHNOZ. 


rtabanus  IV.  ) d * * r-  ~ „ 

Coin  dated  a.d.  I BAIIAEnS  BAZI  AEON  APZAKOY  APTABANOY 
80.  I AIKAIOY  EfTIchANOYZ  <hl AEAAHNOZ. 


Chosroes.  j 

Coins  dated  a.d.  t No  inscr.  except  the  dates. 
106-127.  J 

Yologeses  III. 

Coins  dated  a.d. 

77-78  and  119- 
138. 


BAZIAEGZ  BAZIAEGN  APZAKOY  OAATAZOY  AI- 
KAIOY EITI0ANOYZ  <hl AEAAHNOZ. 


Sanabares  of  India  \ 

striking  with  / Rev.  BACIAEYC  MErAZ  CAN  ABA  (Gardner,  PI.  IV.  29) 
Parthian  types.  ( or  BACIAE  CANABAPHC. 

Circ.  a.d.  80.  J 

Mithradates  IY.  ] 

Coin  dated  a.d.  > Pehlvi  inscr.  = Matradat  Mallca. 

112.  J 

Vologeses  IV.  ") 

Coins  dated  a.d.  lSanie  inscr.  as  Vologeses  III.  Others  with  Pehlvi  leo-eiul  = 
t J Volyasi  Arsalc  Malkin  Malka. 


147-19°- 
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Vologeses  V.  ^ 

Coins  dated  a.d.  V Pelilvi  insert  Volgaai  Malka,  and  corrupt  Greek  legend, 
190-208.  j 


Vologeses  VI.  ) 

Coins  dated  a.d.  ,•  Pelilvi  inscr.=  Volyasi  Malka,  and  corrupt  Greek  legend. 
208-227.  ) 


Artabanus  V. 
Temp.  Caracalla. 

Artavasdes. 

Circ.  a.d.  227. 


| Pelilvi  insci •.  — Hartabi  Malka,  and  corrupt  Greek  legend. 

| Pelilvi  inscr.  = A rtabazu  Malka,  and  corrupt  Greek  legend. 


PERSIS. 

The  province  of  Persis,  with  its  ancient  and  famous  capital  Persepolis, 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a partial  independence  from  the  time  of  the  first 
break  up  of  the  Syro-Greek  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II,  and 
to  its  rulers  may  be  assigned  a series  of  Attic  tetradrachms,  and  even 
a few  gold  staters,  the  latter  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a king  in 
Persian  tiara,  and  on  the  reverse  the  king  in  a quadriga  and  his  name 
Phahaspes  (?)  Pad-i-pada  (Lord  of  lords)  in  the  Aramaic  character  {Eh im. 
Chron.,  1879,  PL  I.  2).  Others,  with  a similar  legend,  resemble  in  type 
the  gold  staters  of  Alexander  the  Great  ( Num-.  Chron.,  1.  c.  fig.  3). 


Fig.  364. 


The  tetradrachms  show  a king’s  head  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a Fire-altar,  beside  which  is  the  figure  of  a king  in  the  act  of 
worship  (Fig.  364),  or  else  a king  enthroned,  with  a standard  before  him 
[Num.  Chron.,  1866,  p.  237  sq.),  and  a long  inscription  in  the  Pelilvi 
character,  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  This  series  of 
coins  is  usually  called  sub-Parthian,  and  there  has  been  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  region  to  which  they  belong,  Blau  assigning  them  to 
Susiana  or  Elymais  (Num.  Zeit.,  1877),  Mordtmann  (lb.,  1878)  to  Persis, 
and  Thomas  (Num.  Chron.,  1867)  to  Armenia.  The  last  hypothesis  is, 
however,  hardly  admissible,  as  the  coins  come  almost  always  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  gulf. 


CHARACENE , ETC. 
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SASSANIDAE. 

About  a. D.  226  the  Persian  princes  revolted  against  their  Parthian 
masters,  and  the  long  series  of  gold  and  silver  coins  begins,  which 
extends  down  to  -the  Arab  conquest.  The  coins  of  the  Sassanian 
monarchs  are  thin,  flat,  and  neatly  executed  ; on  the  obverse  is  the  head 
of  the  king,  and  on  the  reverse , from  first  to  last,  the  sacred  Persian  Fire 
Altai-.  As,  however,  both  types  and  inscriptions  are  purely  Oriental 
they  need  not  further  detain  us  in  the  present  work. 

The  Sassanian  dynasty  lasted  for  four  centuries  and  a quarter,  down  to 
A.  D.  652,  and  comprised  thirty  reigns. 

For  references  see  Friedlander,  Repertorium,  p.  354. 


CHARACENE,  ETC. 

Characene  was  a district  of  Susiana,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  Its  chief  city  was  Charax  Spasinu,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf.  Characene,  from  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  IY  of  Syria,  and  of 
Mithradates  I of  Parthia  (circ.  b.  c.  160),  may  have  formed  a kingdom 
independent  of  the  rule  of  the  Arsacidae. 

At  the  head  of  the  undoubted  series  of  Characenian  regal  issues  we  may 
provisionally  place  the  coins  of  one  or  more  kings  bearing  the  name 
of  Kamnaskires : — 


Attic  Standard. 


Head  of  king. 

{Zeit.f.  Num.,  viii.  208.) 

Head  of  king  and  queen.  Symbol  : 
Seleucid  anchor. 

(Gardner,  Parth.  Coins , PI.  VII. 
25,  26.) 


BAIIAEHZ  KAMNIIKIPOY  Nl- 
KHctOPOY  Apollo  seated  on  om- 
phalos   At  Tetradr. 

BAZIAEHZ  KAMN AZKIPOY  KAI 
BASIAIISHI  ANZAZHI  Zeus 
Nikephoros  seated.  Date — 231  = 

B.C.  82  . . At  Tetradr.  242  grs. 


There  are  also  tetradrachms  of  Hyspaosines,  B.c.  124  {Zeit.f.  A.,  iv.  6), 
Apodacus,  b.c.  109,  and  Tiraeus,  b.c.  50.  Riser.,  BAZIAEHS  TIPAIOY 
ZHTHPOI  KAI  EYEPrETOY,  Type— Herakles  seated  on  rock.  These 
are  followed  by  a plentiful  series  of  base  metal  and  copper  coins  of 
various  kings  named  Attambelus,  Abinerglus,  and  Theonneses,  ranging  in 
date  down  to  about  a.  d.  i 20,  or  later.  The  types  resemble  those  of 
Tiraeus  described  above.  On  the  later  specimens  the  legends  are  no 
longer  Greek  (Waddington,  Mel.,  ii.  77,  Numismatique  et  Chronologie  des 
Rois  de  Characene ; A.  von  Sallet,  Zeit.f.  Num.,  iii.  249,  and  viii.  212) 
Whether  the  bronze  coin  reading  BAIIAEHZ  XAPAZnOY,  obv.  Heads  of 
the  Dioskun,  rev.  Eagle  on  fulmen  {Rev.  Num.,  1883,  p.  146)  belongs  to 

Characene  or  to  some  other  region  on  the  confines  of  the  Seleucid  ernnire 
is  doubtful.  r 
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It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Persians,  like  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  coined  money,  or  at  any  rate 
that  they  possessed  no  coinage  of  their  own  before  the  age  of  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes.  M.  G.  Bertin,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  (1883-4,  p.  87),  has,  however,  read  the  word  Dariku 
on  a Babylonian  contract  tablet,  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nabonidas, 
five  years  before  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  word  there  signifies  a piece  of  coined  money,  though  it 
seems  to  stand  for  a measure  of  some  sort.  The  existence  of  a measure  or 
weight  called  Dariku  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  tells,  however,  against 
the  accepted  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  Aapeucos  from  the  name  Darius, 
for  Dariku  has  no  etymological  affinity  with  the  old  Persian  form  of  the 
name  Darius,  Baryavnsh  1.  Whether  the  Persians  coined  darics  before 
Darius  must,  therefore,  remain  for  the  present  a disputed  point,  but  that 
Darius  coined  gold  money  of  the  finest  quality  we  are  told  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  1 66),  AapeZos  piv  yap  yjpvaiov  Kadapcorarov  cnTe^riaas  es  to  bvvardiTaTov 
vopucrga  iKoxJ/aro.  Vast  numbers  of  these  royal  gold  coins  were  circu- 
lating in  the  Persian  dominions  in  Asia  Minor  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  for  Herodotus  (vii.  38)  asserts  that  the  Lydian 
Pythius  had  in  his  own  possession  as  many  as  3,993,000  of  them,  a sum 
which  Xerxes  increased  to  4,000,000.  Darics  are  also  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  38);  Xenophon  ( Anab .,  i.  1.  9 ; i.  3.  31 ; i.  7.  18 ; v.  6. 
18;  vii.  6.  1;  Cyrop.,v.  3.  7);  Demosthenes  (xxiv.  139);  Aristophanes 
(Eccl.,  602) ; Arrian  (Anab.,  iv.  18.  7) ; Diodorus  (xvii.  66) ; and  by  many 
others.  Unfortunately  the  great  uniformity  of  style  and  the  absence  of 
any  inscription  on  the  darics  preclude  the  possibility  of  classifying  them 
according  to  the  reigns  in  which  they  must  have  been  issued,  viz. 
Cyrus  (?)  B.c.  558-539;  Cambyses  (?)  B.c.  539-531;  Darius  I,  B.c.  531 
-486  ; Xerxes,  B.  c.  486-465  ; Artaxerxes  I (Longimanus),  B.  c.  465-435  ; 
Darius  II  (Nothus),  b.  c.  435-405 ; Artaxerxes  II  (Mnemon),  B.  c.  4o5~359  5 
Artaxerxes  III  (Ochus),  B.  c.  359-338  ; Arses,  B.  C.  338-336  ; and  Darius 
III  (Codomannus),  b.  c.  336-331.  The  varieties  of  the  gold  daric  may  be 
thus  described : — 


Fig.  365. 


1 M Oppert  and  M.  Revillout  (Ann.  da  Num.,  18S4,  119)  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  word 
Saptucus  is  unconnected  with  Aapttos.  According  to  these  authorities  it  comes  from  the  Adrian, 
n:o  m (daraq  mana),  ‘ degree  (i.e.  of  the  inina,’  an  expression  from  which  the  Greek  worn 
Spaxuv  may  also  have  been  derived.  But  see  Hultscli  (Metrologie,  p.  13O,  who  inclines  to  in 
accepted  derivation  of  Spaxpb  from  Spdaaopcu  (cf.  Spdypa  and  8pa{,  a handful)  assigned  1 
Plutarch  (hys.,  17)  and  Follux  (ix.  77). 
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King  of  Persia  bearded,  crowned 
and  clad  in  long  robe,  kneeling  i\ 
on  one  knee;  at  bis  back,  quiver; 
in  his  r.  long  spear,  and  in  his  out- 
stretched 1.  a bow. 


Irregular  oblong  incuse.  (Fig.  365.) 

N.  1 30  grs. 


Of  this  type  there  are  two  rare  varieties.  On  one  of  them  the  king 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a short  arrow  in  place  of  the  long  spear  ; and  on 
the  other,  instead  of  the  bearded  king,  is  a youthful  Persian  archer 
kneeling,  clad  in  a long  close-fitting  spotted  robe,  with  sleeves  to  the 
elbow,  and  trousers  to  the  knee,  of  the  same  flecked  material.  He  holds 
a long  spear  and  bow.  In  the  incuse,  on  the  reverse,  is  a small  naked 
seated  figui-e,  and  beside  it  an  incuse  head  of  Pan  (?)  with  stag’s  horns 
(Head,  Lyd.  and  Pers.,  PI.  I.  17). 

The  weight  of  the  Persian  daric  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  light 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  mina  of  7800  grs.  The  royal  Persian  silver 
coin  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  daric,  and  was  even  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name  (Plut.,  Cim.,  x.  n,  (f>ia\as  bvo,  ti]v  p.ev  apyvpeiMv 
ip.TrX^aapL€vov  AapeiKwv,  ttjv  be  y^pva&v,  but  the  ordinary  appellation  appears 
to  have  been  o-tyAos  MtjSiko'?,  or  simply  aiyXos. 

Xenophon  ( Anab .,  i.  5.  6)  gives  the  current  value  of  the  siglos  in  Attic 
money  at  7^  obols.  This  gives  us  a weight  of  84-37  English  grains, 
which  is  the  full  average  weight  of  the  sigli  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  normal  weight  may,  however,  be  fixed  at  86-45  grs.,  and  it  may  be 
correctly  designated  as  a drachm  or  half  stater  equivalent  to  the  one 
hundreth  part  of  the  Persic  silver  mina  of  8645  grs. 

With  regard  to  the  respective  values  of  the  daric  and  the  siglos  we 
gather  from  another  passage  of  Xenophon  (Anab.,  i.  7.  18)  that  3000  gold 
darics  were  considered  by  Cyrus  to  be  equivalent  to  10  talents,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  60,000  silver  sigli,  hence  1 daric  was  worth  20  sigli. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  Asia  must  therefore  have  been, 
as  in  earlier  times,  13.3:1,  hence 


300  N Darics  of  130  grs.  x 13-3  = 518700  grs.  At  = 
5 N Darics  of  130  grs.  x 13-3  = 8645  grs.  At  = 


1 N Daric  of  130  grs.  x 13-3  = 1729  grs. 


1 Persic  talent. 

1 Persic  mina. 

(10  Staters  of  172-9  grs. 
20  Sigli  of  86-45  grs. 

J 15  Phoenician  di- 
drackms  of  1 x 5 grs. 
30  Phoenician  drachms 
V of  57  grs. 


There  are  sevei'al  varieties  of  the  siglos,  on  one  of  which  the  king  holds 
a dagger  instead  of  a spear ; on  another  he  is  di’awing  his  bow;  and  on  a 
thixd  he  is  repi’esented  as  a half-length  figure  holding  a bow  in  one  hand, 
and  two  arrows  in  the  other  (B.  V.  Head,  Lydia  and  Persia,  PI.  I.  25-29). 

roya^  c°inage  in  gold  and  silver  as  above  described, 
the  Persian  satraps  and  subordinate  kings  were  allowed  to  issue  silver 
money  m various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  according  to  their  several  necessi- 
”®s*  i i eSe  ke  found  duly  described  under  the  districts  to  which 
t ey  belong,  e.g.  Cilicia,  Phoenicia,  etc.  The  capital  punishment  inflicted 
by  Harms  upon  Aryandes,  the  Satrap  of  Egypt,  must  not  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  great  king  reserved  for  himself  the  sole  prerogative  of 
striking  silver  as  well  as  gold,  for  Aryandes  was  punished  with  death 
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not  for  coining  silver,  but  for  coining  it  of  finer  quality  than  the  money 
of  the  king  himself,  and  even  this  offence  was  not  considered  sufficient 
to  warrant  his  execution,  for  Darius  brought  another  and  far  more 
serious  charge  against  him,  viz.  that  he  was  planning  a rebellion  (Herod., 
iv.  166).  The  silver  money  struck  by  Aryandes  was  still  circulating  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (£c.),  kcu  vvv  earl  dpyvpiov  KaQapwTarov  to  ’ Apvavbuiov , 
but  no  specimens  are  now  known,  or,  at  any  rate,  none  have  been 
identified. 


After  the  Macedonian  Conquest. 

Double  Darics.  On  the  break  up  of  the  Persian  empire  after  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  B.  C.  331,  when  Alexander  found  himself  master  of  all  Asia,  it 
is  probable  that  he  permitted  for  a time  the  circulation  of  the  Persian 
gold  darics  before  introducing  his  own  money,  and  that  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  cause  to  be  struck  a new  denomination,  the  double-daric  or 
gold  tetradrachm.  Of  this,  until  lately,  rare  coin  numerous  specimens 
have  recently  been  discovered,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  nearly  all 
the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  have  come  to  us  from  the  Panjab. 
The  following  are  the  varieties  with  which  I am  acquainted : — 


Fig.  366. 


King  kneeling,  as  on  the  darics,  hold- 
ing spear  and  bow. 

1.  Behind,  club. 


wreath. 

wreath.  In  front,  M . 

(Fig.  366.) 

wreath.  In  front,  X or  X. 

A- 

AY. 

01. 

X 

00. 

X:. 


10 

1 1 

1 2 

13 

14 

15 


>> 

5) 

3? 


„ and  fulmen. 

„ and  wreath. 

<J)  beneath  grapes. 

;£TA  beneath  MNA. 

In  front  <£. 

4>. 

P. 


Irregular  incuse,  crossed  by  wavy  lines 

in  relief A 260  grs. 

On  some  specimens  the  lines  within 
the  incuse  assume  the  form  of  a con- 
ventional though  meaningless  pattern. 


Iff. 


It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  Greek  letters  and  symbols  on  all  the 
double  darics  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  issued  before 
the  Macedonian  conquest.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the > aW 
inscription  is  :STA  MNA.  which  it  is  tempting  to  render  by  2 state 
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i mina,  a valuation  which,  if  the  double  daric  could  be  called  a statei 
(for  which,  however,  there  is  no  authority),  would  be  approximately 
correct,  for  the  weight  of  the  coin  is  2627  grs.,  equivalent,  at  the  rate  ot 
125  : 1,  to  328375  grs.  of  silver,  which  is  very  nearly  half  an  Attic  mma 

The  silver  coins  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the  double  darics  both  in 
fabric  and  mint-letters  are  the  Lion  tetradrachms  of  Tarsian  type  and 
Attic  weight  first  struck  by  the  Satrap  Mazaeus,  probably  while  he  was 
governor  of  Babylon,  between  b.  c.  331  and  328  (p.  616),  and  continued 
anonymously  with  Greek  letters,  monograms,  or  symbols  m the  nelcl,  o 
which  the  wreath,  M,  A Y,  A and  Iff  occur  also  on  the  double  darics.  The 
Indian  provenance  of  both  these  classes  of  coins  is  not  inconsistent  with 
their  supposed  Babylonian  origin,  which  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  fact  that  Seleucus,  presumably  when  he  recovered  his  old  satrapy 
of  Babylon  in  B.  c.  3 1 2,  continued  the  issue  of  the  Lion  tetradrachms  with 
the  addition  of  his  signet,  the  Anchor,  and  at  the  same  time  replaced  the 
double  darics  by  the  following  anonymous  gold  distaters  : — 

Head  of  Alexander  in  elephant’s  skin.  Nike  standing,  as  on  Alexander’s  gold 
[Rev.  Num.,  1883,  PI.  IV.  1.)  staters.  In  field  a head  of  the  horned 

horse,  and  A I . . . N.  256  grs. 

Of  this  type  bronze  coins  are  also  known  reading  AAEZAN  APOY, 
which,  like  the  rest,  always  come  from  the  far  East. 


BACTRIA  AND  INDIA. 

Among  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  the  far  East,  the  Graeco-Indian 
kings,  who  ruled  over  the  countries  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Ganges, 
have  left  us  a most  remarkable  and  interesting  series  of  coins,  which 
supplies  us  with  all  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  know  of  the  history  of 
those  regions,  from  the  time  when  Alexander  with  his  conquering  hosts 
first  introduced  into  Bactria  and  India  the  language,  religion,  and  civili- 
zation of  the  Greeks,  down  to  the  irruption  of  the  Scythian  barbarians, 
and  the  final  extinction  of  all  traces  of  Greek  influence  in  India,  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era. 

In  the  present  work  I shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Graeco-Indian  coinages  beyond  the  reign  of  Hermaeus  (circ.  b.  c.  50),  the 
last  of  the  long  series  of  kings  bearing  pure  Greek  names.  Of  these 
kings,  beginning  with  Diodotus  (circ.  B.  c.  250)  and  ending  with  Her- 
maeus, there  are  about  thirty,  and  it  would  appear  that  some  of  them 
were  contemporary  with  one  another,  ruling  over  different  districts 
between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Oxus  in  the  North,  the  Jumna’ in  the 
East,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  in  the  South.  For  about  a century 
(b.  c.  250-150)  the  tetradrachms  follow  the  Attic  standard,  and  are  purely 
Hellenic  in  character,  the  portraits  of  the  kings  are  strikingly  realistic, 
and  the  figures  of  the  various  Greek  divinities  which  form  the  reverse 
types  betray  the  skilful  hand  of  the  Greek  artist,  but  in  the  reign  of 
Heliocles,  the  son  of  Eucratides  the  Great,  a change  takes  place.  The 
Attic  standard  gives  way  to  a native  Indian  standard,  which  may  be 
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identical  with  the  old  Persic  standard  somewhat  reduced.  The  stater 
from  this  time  onwards  weighs  no  more  than  about  15a  grs.,  and  the 
quarter-stater  (or  drachm  (?))  about  38  grs.  At  the  same  time  a Prakrit 
translation  of  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  obverse  is  placed  upon  the 
reverse,  and  new  and  strange  divinities  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
from  time  to  time  as  reverse  types.  From  this  time,  too,  we  lose  touch 
of  the  slender  thread  of  historical  data,  which  down  to  this  point  helps 
us  to  fix  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  kings  with  approximate  cer- 
tainty. From  Heliocles  to  Hermaeus  the  order  is  altogether  hypothet- 
ical. The  classification  which  I have  adopted  in  the  following  pages  is 
that  in  which  from  analogy  of  types,  style,  and  epigraphy,  the  coins  have 
been  arranged  in  the  British  Museum  Cabinets  by  Professor  Gardner. 

The  student  who  would  pursue  the  subject  farther  may  be  referred  to 
Gen.  Cunningham’s  articles  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  on  the  Coins 
of  Alexander’s  successors  in  the  East,  to  von  Sallet’s  Nachfolger  Alexan- 
ders d.  Gr.  in  Bactrien  und  Indien  in  the  Zeit.f.  Num.,  and  especially  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Greek  and  Scythic  kings  of  Bactria  and  India , in 
the  British  Museum,  by  Prof.  P.  Gardner,  1886. 

Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  327-323.  Square  bronze  coins  [Zeit.f.  Num., 
vi.  PI.  IY.  1),  ohv.,  Head  of  Herakles,  rev.,  Club  and  Bow. 

Sophytes,  after  B.  C.  306,  vassal  under  Alexander  and  Seleucus  in  the 
Indus  region.  At  Attic  drachms.  Baser.,  Zn<t>YT0Y,  rev.  Cock  (B.  M. 
Guide,  PL  XXVIII.  17). 

Antiochus  II,  of  Syria,  before  B.  c.  250.  At  Tetradr.  and  drachm, 
BAZIAEGZ  ANTIOXOY.  Zeus  hurling  fulmen,  at  his  feet  Eagle. 

Diodotus  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Antiochus,  or  to  have  been 
acknowledged  as  king  by  him  about  B.  c.  250. 


Fig.  367. 


Inscr.,  BAZI  AEflZ  AI0A0T0Y.  N and  At  Zeus  hurling  fulmen,  at  his 
feet  Eagle  (Fig.  367) ; iE  Artemis  running  with  torch,  dog  beside  her 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  I.'  9). 

Euthydemus  I,  contemporary  with  Antiochus  III  of  Syria  (b.  c.  222- 
187).  A and  At  BAZIAEHZ  EYOYAHMOY,  Herakles  naked  seated 
on  rocks ; Heads  of  bearded  Herakles  and  of  Zeus,  rev.  Prancing  horse 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  II.  7). 

Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus  I,  extended  his  dominions  into  India- 
At  Tetradr.,  dr.,  and  obol , BAZI  AEHZ  AHMHTPIOY,  Head  of  King  dia- 
demed, rev.  Pallas  standing,  and  more  frequently  King’s  head  in  Ele- 
phant’s skin,  rev.  Herakles  standing  crowning  himself  (big-  3°8/- 
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Fig.  368. 


M Head  of  Herakles,  rev.  Radiate  Artemis  standing ; Shield,  rev.  Tri- 
dent; Elephant’s  head,  rev.  Caduceus  ; also  square  M BAZIAEHZ  ANI- 
KHTOY  AHMHTPIOY,  rev.  Fulmen,  and  Indo-Bactrian  inscr.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  II.  9-12  ; III.  1,  2 ; XXX.  1,  3). 


Euthydemus  II,  son  of  Demetrius.  At  Tetradr.  and  dr.,  BAZIAEHZ 
EYOYAHMOY,  Boyish  head  of  King,  rev.  Herakles  facing  (Fig.  369); 


bronze  and  nickel.  Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Tripod  ; Bearded  head  of  Hera- 
kles, rev.  Horse  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  III.  3-7). 


Fig.  369. 


Fantaleon,  contemporary  with  or  successor  of  Euthydemus  II.  At 
Tetradr.,  BASIAE.QZ  riANTAAEONTOZ,  Zeus  enthroned  holding  statu- 
ette of  Hekate  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  4) ; M square,  Greek  and  Indian 
Pali  inscr..  Dancing  figure,  rev.  Lion  (op.  cit.,  PI.  III.  9)  ; Nickel  and  M 
round,  Head  of  Dionysos,  rev.  Panther. 

Agathocles,  contemporary  with  or  successor  of  Pantaleon.  At  Tetradr. 
in  commemoration  of  his  predecessors,  (i)  of  Alexander  the  Great , AAEZ- 


Fig.  370. 
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ANAPOY  TOY  cDiAinnOY,  Head  of  Alexander  in  lion’s  skin,  rev.  BAZIA- 
EYONTOZ  AT AOOKAEOYZ  AIKAIOY,  Zeus  actophoros  enthroned  (. Num . 
Chron .,  1880,  PI.  X.  1)  ; (ii)  of  Antiockns  .//(?),  ANT10X0Y  NlKATOPOZ, 
rev.  same  inscr.  as  last,  Zeus  1.  wielding  fulmen  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  5)  • 
(iii)  of  Dioclotus , AIOAOTOY  ZflTHPOZ,  rev.  as  last  (Fig.  370) ; (iv)  of 
Euthydemns , EYOYAHMOY  OEOY,  rev.  same  inscr.  as  last,  Herakles  seated 
on  rock  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  IV.  3).  Also  At  Tetradr.,  dr.,  and  £ dr.,  with 
name  of  Agathocles  only,  BAZIAEHZ  ATAOOKAEOYZ,  Zeus  standing 
holding  Hekate  {op.  cit.,  PI.  IV.  4).  Nickel  and  M (round),  Bust  of  Dio- 
nysos, rev.  Panther.  Square  M,  with  bilingual  (Greek  and  Indian  Pali) 
inscrr.,  Dancing  figure,  rev.  Lion,  etc.  (op.  cit.,  PI.  IV.  9) ; M Arian  Pali 
inscr.,  Buddhist  tope,  rev.  Sacred  tree  (op.  cit.,  PI.  IV.  10). 

Antimachns,  contemporary  with  Agathocles.  At  Tetradr.  in  comme- 
moration of  his  ancestor  Diodotus,  AIOAOTOY  ZHTHPOZ,  rev.  BAZIA- 
EYONTOZ  ANTIMAXOY  OEOY,  Zeus  1.  wielding  fulmen  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  XXX.  6).  Also  At  Tetradr.,  dr.,  I dr.,  and  obol.,  Head  of  Anti- 


machus  in  broad  Macedonian  kausia,  rev.  BAZIAEHZ  OEOY  ANTI- 
MAXOY, Poseidon  standing  holding  trident  and  palm  (Fig.  371);  M 
Elephant,  rev.  Nike  on  Prow  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  7). 


Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria  and  India,  circ.  B.  C.  200-150.  N Medal- 
lion of  20  staters’  weight,  the  largest  ancient  gold  coin  in  existence,  now 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  obv.  Bust  of  king  with  helmet 
adorned  with  bull’s- horn  and  ear,  rev.  BAZIAEHZ  METAAOY  EYKPA- 
TIAOY,  The  Dioskuri  on  horseback  (Rev.  Num.,  18 67,  p.  382.  Also  N 
staters  with  the  same  types.  At  Tetradr.  and  dr.  Inscr.,  BAZIAEHZ 
EYKPATIAOY,  sometimes  with  addition  of  MEfAAOY,  Bust  diademed 


Fig.  372. 


or  helmeted.  rev.  The  Dioskuri  on  horseback  (lig.  372)>  or 


Apollo 
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standing.  At  Obols,  Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri.  Of  the  coins  of  this  king 
there  are  numerous  barbarous  imitations.  There  is  also  a \ dr.  with  a 
bilingual  (Greek  and  Arian)  inscription,  type — Dioskuri  standing  (B.  M. 
Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  9) ; iE  Circular  with  Greek,  and  square  with  bilingual 
inscr.,  obv.  Head  of  king  or  head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Horse ; Horseman  ; The 
Dioskuri;  The  Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri;  Nike;  Zeus  seated  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  VI.  1-8  ; XXX.  10-12). 


Eucratides  with  Heliocles  and  Laodice. 


BAZIAEYZ  METAZ  EYKPAT- 
IAHZ  Helmetedbust  of  Eucratides. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  YI.  9,  10.) 


HAIOKAEOYZ  KAI  AAOAIKHZ 

Busts  of  Heliocles  bare  and  Laodice 
diademed  . . At  Tetradr.  and  dr. 


In  all  probability  the  word  vtos  is  to  be  understood  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  obverse  and  reverse  legends  of  these  coins,  and  that  con- 
sequently Heliocles  and  Laodice  were  the  father  and  mother  of  Eucra- 
tides. Von  Salle t,  however,  conjectures  that  Eucratides  caused  these 
pieces  to  be  struck  on  the  occasion  of  a marriage  of  a son  of  his,  by 
name  Heliocles,  with  a princess  named  Laodice,  who  may  have  been  a 
grand-daughter  of  Antiochus  III  of  Syria. 


Plato,  contemporary  with  Eucratides.  Unique  dated  tetradrachm  in 
the  British  Museum.  Bust  of  King  with  helmet  resembling  that  of 
Eucratides,  ra;.  BAZIAEHZ  EIIIOANOYZ  riAATHNOZ,  Helios  in  quad- 
riga facing.  Date,  [PlMl,  147  of  the  Seleucid  era  = B.  c.  166  (B.M.  Cat., 
PI.  VI.  11). 

Heliocles,  circ.  B.  c.  150-1 25>  son  and  successor  of  Euci’atides,  probably 
the  last  Greek  king  who  reigned  over  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus. 


Fig.  373. 

Bust  of  Heliocles,  diademed.  BAZIAEUZ  HAIOKAEOYZ  Al- 

(Fig.  2733  andB.  M.Cat.,  Pl.XXXI.  1.)  KAIOY  Zeus  standing,  holding  ful- 

men  and  sceptre,  or  seated,  holding 
Nike  and  sceptre  . . At  Tetradr. 

At  Dr. 

The  bronze . coins  are  usually  barbarous.  Rev.  types — Zeus  standing ; 
Horse.  In  this  king’s  reign,  or  in  that  of  a second  Heliocles,  the  Attic 
standard  was  superseded  by  a native  silver  standard,  of  which  the  stater 
weighs  150  grs.  and  the  £ stater  38  grs. 
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BAZIAEflZ  AIKAI0Y  HAIOK-  A rian  inscr.,  Zeus  standing,  as  above. 

AEOYZ  Bust  of  Heliocles.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VII.  5,  6.)  . . 

At  146  and  34  grs. 

The  bronze  coins  are  square  with  bilingual  legends,  rev.  Elephant  or 
Indian  Bull  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VII.  7,  8). 


Antialcidas,  circ.  B.  c.  150.  At  Attic  tetradr.  and  Indian  quarter 
staters,  the  latter  bilingual. 


Bust  of  king,  diademed. 

(B.M.  Cat.,  PI.  VII.  9.) 


Id.  king  sometimes  lielmeted  or  wear- 
ing kausia. 


BAZIAEflZ  NlKHcDOPOY  ANTI- 
AAKIAOY  Zeus  Nikephox-os  en- 
throned, with  forepart  of  elephant 
raising  his  trunk  to  Nike  At  Tetradr. 

Id.  but  elephant  in  various  positions  . 

At  Indian  \ stater. 


Round  and  square  bilingual  AS ; Bust  of  Zeus,  rev.  Pilei  of  the  Dios- 
kuri ; or  Bust  of  King,  rev.  Elephant  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VIII.  1-4). 


Antialcidas  and  Lysias.  Bilingual  square  M,  obv.  BAZIAEflZ  ANl- 
KHTOY  AYZIOY,  Bust  of  bearded  Herakles,  rev.  Arian  inscr.  containing 
name  of  Antialcidas.  Type — Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri  (Bodleian  Library). 

Theophilus.  Bilingual  At  ^staters  of  Indian  wt.,  BAZIAEflZ  Al- 
KAIOY  BEOOIAOY,  Bust  diademed,  rev.  Herakles  crowning  himself. 
AE  square — Bust  of  Herakles,  rev.  Cornucopiae  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  XXXI. 
3,  4)- 

Lysias,  circ.  B.  C.  150.  Indian  standard,  \ stater,  BAZIAEflZ 
ANIKHTOY  AYZIOY,  Bust  diademed  or  in  Elephant’s  skin,  rev.  Arian 
inscr .,  Herakles  crowning  himself. 

Round  and  square  M,  Bust  of  bearded  Hei’akles,  rev.  Elephant  (B.  M. 
Cat.,  PI.  VIII.  5-9). 

Diomedes.  Bilingual  At  quarter  staters,  BAZIAEflZ  ZflTHPOZ  AIO- 
M H A 0 Y,  rev.  The  Dioskuri  standing  or  riding.  M The  Dioskuri  standing, 
rev.  Humped  bull  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VIII.  10-14). 

Archebius.  Bilingual  At  staters  and  £ staters,  Indian  wt.,  Bust  of 
kingdiademed  or  helmeted,  rev.  B AZ!  AEflZ  Al K AIOY  NIKH<J>0P0Y  APXE- 
BIOY,  Zeus  facing  holding  sceptre  and  wielding  fulmen.  AE  (round), 
Nike,  rev.  Owl ; (square),  Elephant,  rev.  Owl ; and  Bust  of  Zeus,  rev. 
Pilei  of  the  Dioskuri  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  IX.  1-7  and  XXXI.  5). 

Apollodotus.  There  may  have  been  two  kings  of  this  name.  The 
coins  are  always  bilingual  and  follow  the  Indian  standard.  At  I staters, 
round  or  square,  BAZIAEflZ  AriOAAOAOTOY  ZflTHPOZ,  Elephant, /'' • 
Humped  bull ; and  square  IE  Apollo  standing,  rev.  Tripod  (B.  M.  Lat., 
PI.  IX.  8-1 3).  Later  style  (perhaps  Apollodotus  II),  At  staters,  AnOAAO- 
AOTOY  BAZI AEflZ  METAAOY  ZflTHPOZ  K Al  4>l AOriATOPOZ,  rev. 
Pallas  fighting  (Fig.  374).  £ staters  similar,  but  without  the  word 

METAAOY,  others  with  BAZI  AEflZ  ZflTHPOZ  AflOAAOAOTOY.  A 
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Fig.  374. 

round  and  square,  Apollo  standing  or  seated,  rev.  Tripod;  BAZIAEflZ 
ZflTHPOZ  KAI  OlAOriATOPOS  AI10AA0A0T0Y,  similar  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PL  X.  1-9). 

Strato  I,  a contemporary  of  Heliocles.  Bilingual  At  staters  and  £ 
staters  of  Indian  wt.,  and  IE  BAZIAEflZ  Em<t>AN0YZ  (or  AIKAI0Y) 
ZflTHPOZ  ZTPATflNOZ,  Bust  helmeted  or  diademed,  rev.  Pallas  fighting 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PL  X.  10-13  ; XI.  1 ; XXXI.  6).  Square  IE  Bust  of  Herakles, 
rev.  Nike ; Apollo  standing,  rev.  Tripod.  Round  M Bust  of  Apollo,  rev. 
Quiver  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XI.  2-5). 

Agathocleia,  wife  (?)  of  Strato  I.  Square  bilingual  IE  BAZIAIZZHZ 
OEOTPOriOY  ATAOOKAEIAZ,  Helmeted  bust,  rev.  Herakles  seated  on 
rocks  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XI.  6). 

Strato  II,  son  of  Strato  I.  Bibngual  At  | staters  of  Indian  weight, 
BACIAenC  CHTHPOC  CTPATflNOC  YIOY  CTPATflNOC,  Diademed  bust, 
rev.  Fighting  Pallas ; others  read  BAZIAEflZ  ZflTHPOZ  ZTPATnNOZ 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XXXI.  7). 

Menander,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi.  11.  1)  as  having  extended  bis 
sway  as  far  east  as  the  Isamus  (a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  perhaps  beyond 
the  Jumna).  Bilingual  At  staters  and  J staters  of  Indian  weight, 
BAZIAEflZ  ZflTHPOZ  MENANAPOY.  Usual  types — Bust  diademed  or 
helmeted,  rev.  Pallas  fighting ; obv.  Head  of  Pallas,  rev.  Owl.  Square  M, 
obv.  Bust  of  king,  rev.  Pallas  fighting  ; obv.  Bust  of  Pallas,  rev.  Prancing 
horse,  Nike,  Shield,  Owl ; obv.  Bull’s  head,  rev.  Tripod ; obv.  Elephant’s 
head,  rev.  Club;  obv.  Wheel,  rev.  Palm;  obv.  Young  male  head,  Humped 
camel,  Elephant,  Boar’s  head,  rev.  Dolphin,  Bull’s  head,  Elephant  goad, 
Palm  branch.  Also  square  IE,  with  BAZIAEflZ  AIK  AIOY  MENANAPOY, 
obv.  Pallas  standing,  rev.  Lion  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XI.  7-1 3 ; XII.  1 -7  ; 
XXXI.  8-12). 

Epander.  Bilingual  At  \ staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAZIAEflZ  NIKH- 
<t>0P0Y  EIIANAPOY,  Diademed  bust,  rev.  Fighting  Pallas.  Square  IE, 
Nike  Stephanephoros,  rev.  Humped  hull  (B.  M.  Cat.,  Pl.  XXXI.  13  and 
XII.  8). 

Dionysius.  Bilingual  At  l staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAZIAEfiZ 
ZflTHPOZ  AIONYZIOY,  Bust  of  king  diademed,  rev.  Fighting  Pallas. 
Square  IE,  Apollo  standing,  rev.  Tripod  ; Royal  diadem  (B.  M.  Cat. 
Pl.  XII.  9 ; XXXI.  14). 
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Zoilus.  Bilingual  At  \ staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAZ I AEflZ  AIKAI0Y 
(or  ZHTHPOZ)  ZHIAOY,  Bust  of  king  diademed,  rev.  Herakles  standing 
or  Pallas  fighting. 

Round  and  square  IE,  obv.  Apollo  standing,  rev.  Tripod ; obv.  Head  of 
Herakles,  rev.  Bow  and  bow-case  within  ivy-wreath  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XII. 
10-13;  XXXII.  1,  2). 

Apollophanes.  Bilingual  At  j staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAZIAEHZ 
ZHTHPOZ  AnOAAO<J)ANOY  (sic),  Bust  helmeted  (?),  rev.  Pallas  fighting 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIII.  1). 

Artemidorus.  Bilingual  At  staters  and  £ staters  of  Indian  weight, 
BAZI  AEflZ  ANIKHTOY  APTEM I AflPOY,  Bust  diademed  or  helmeted, 
rev.  Artemis  shooting  with  bow  [type  variant ) ; Nike  stephanephoros 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXII.  3-5). 

Square  M,  Artemis  standing  facing  drawing  arrow  from  quiver,  rev. 
Humped  bull  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIII.  2). 

Antimaclius  II  (Nikephoros).  Bilingual  At  I staters  of  Indian  weight, 
BAZIAEHZ  NIKHOOPOY  ANTIMAXOY,  Nike  stephanephoros,  rev.  King 
on  horseback. 

Square  All,  obv.  Aegis,  rev.  Wreath  and  Palm  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI. 
XIII.  3,  4). 

Philoxenus.  Bilingual  At  staters  and  square  l staters  of  Indian 
weight,  BAZIAEflZ  ANIKHTOY  4>IA0ZEN0Y,  Bust  diademed  or  hel- 
meted, rev.  King  on  horseback.  Square  IE,  obv.  Tyche  or  City,  standing 
with  cornucopiae,  rev.  Humped  bull ; obv.  Helios  standing,  rev.  Nike 
stephanephoros  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIII.  5-10). 

Nicias.  Bilingual  At  j staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAZIAEflZ  IflTH- 
POZ  NIKIOY,  Bust  diademed,  rev.  Figure  standing  holding  palm  (B.  M. 
Cat,  PI.  XXXII.  6). 

Square  IE,  obv.  Bust  diademed,  rev.  King  on  horseback  or  Anchor  with 
dolphin  twined  round  it  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XIII.  11,  12). 

Hippostratus.  Bilingual  At  staters  and  I staters  of  Ind  an  weight, 
BAZIAEflZ  ZflTHPCIZ  inniUZTP  ATDY,  Bust  diademed,  rev.  Tyche  or 
City  standing.  Others  often  with  additional  title,  MET AADY,  rev.  King 
on  horseback  (B.  M.  Cat,  PI.  XIV.  i~5)- 

Square  IE,  obv.  Triton  holding  dolphin  and  rudder,  rev.  Turreted  female 
figure  holding  palm  ; obv.  Apollo  standing,  rev.  Tripod ; obv.  Figure  en- 
throned facing,  rev.  Horse  (B.  M.  Cat.  PI.  XIV.  6-8). 


Amyntas.  Bilingual  At  staters  and  I staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAZI 
AEflZ  NIK ATOPOZ  AMYNTOY,  Bust  helmeted,  diademed,  wearing 
kausia,  or  bare,  rev.  Pallas  fighting  or  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned  hieing 

(B.  M.  Cat,  PI.  XIV.  9,  10).  . „ nr 

Square  IE  Bust  of  bearded  deity  radiate,  wearing  Phrygian  cap  o 
tiara,  rev.  Pallas  standing  (B.  M.  Cat.  PI.  XIV.  11). 
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Telephus.  Bilingual  iR  k staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAZIAEOZ  EYEP- 
TETOY  THAEcDOY,  Giant  Skythes(?)  serpent-footed,  holding  hammer  in 
each  hand,  rev.  Helios  radiate  and  male  figure  wearing  wreath  or  horned, 
standing  facing  (B.  jM.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXII.  7). 


Hermaeus.  Bilingual  7R  staters  and  k staters  of  Indian  weight,  BAI- 
IAEHZ  ZHTHPOZ  EPMAIOY,  Bust  diademed  or  helmeted,  or  King  on 
horseback,  rev.  Zeus  enthroned  facing  (Pig-  375)*  Square  and  lound 


M resembling  M,  or  obv.  Head  of  bearded  deity  radiate  or  wearing 
Phrygian  cap  or  tiara,  rev.  Horse  or  Zeus  enthroned  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI. 
XV.  1-7). 

The  coins  of  this  king  are  imitated  by  the  non-Greek  king  Kadphises, 
with  the  blundered  legend  ZTHPIHZ  ZY  EPMAIDY  for  ZHTHPOZ  EP- 
M AIOY.  Some  of  these  imitations  have  Nike  on  the  reverse  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  XV.  8 ; XXXII.  8). 

Hermaeus  and  Calliope.  Bilingual  Al  £ staters  of  Indian  weight, 
BAZIAEHZ  ZHTHPOZ  EPMAIOY  K Al  K AAAI OriHZ,  Busts  of  King 
and  Queen  diademed,  rev.  King  on  horseback  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XV. 
9,  10). 

Epigraphy.  The  Indian  inscriptions  on  the  reverses  of  the  above-de- 
scribed coins  are  of  two  kinds,  (a)  Indian  Pali,  which  occurs  only  on  the 
coins  of  Pantaleon  and  Agathocles,  and  (/3)  Arian  Pali  on  those  of  all  the 
other  monarchs.  The  legend  almost  always  begins  with  the  word 
Makar ajasa  = BAZIAEHZ.  This  is  followed  by  one  or  more 
high-sounding  epithets,  such  as  Y tradatasa  — ZHTHPOZ ; Th'vY. 

dhramiJcasa  = AIKAIOY;  Y^l^A^j,  jayadliarasa  — N I K H <t>  0 P 0 Y ; 
Y'TNy,+lA7>  apadihatasa  = ANlKHT0Y;  Y'"l0“'v-/>  mahatasa  = META- 
AOY  ; YYY^’  praticlihasa  = ETTIOANOYZ  ; palanakra- 

masa  = EYEPTETOY  ; rajadirajasa  =.  BAZIAEHZ  BAZIAEHN. 

Other  words  are  also  occasionally  met  with  which  cannot  be  rendered 
by  Greek  equivalents.  Last  of  all  follows  the  king’s  name,  transliterated 
as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  Greek,  though  sometimes  hardly  recog- 
nisable in  its  Indian  form,  e.y.  Evuhratidasa  = EYKP  ATI- 

AOY  ; Y^*?,  ^raitasarrrZTPATHNOZ  ; Y'Yt'^,  Menadrasa=  MEN  AN- 
APOY;  YAu'l'O,  Ileramayasa  — EPMAIOY,  etc.  For  a complete  list  of 
these  Prakrit  legends,  with  their  Greek  and  English  renderings,  the 
student  is  referred  to  Prof.  Gardner’s  Catalogue,  already  so  frequently 
cited. 
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The  series  of  kings  bearing  Greek  names  comes  to  an  end  with  Her- 
maeus,  who  probably  reigned  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  Greek  character  continued,  however,  to  be  used 
on  the  coins  of  the  conquering  Scythian  kings,  Kadphises  I (with  types 
of  Hermaeus),  Kadaphes,  Kadphises  II,  Kanerkes  (a.  d.  87-106  M, 
Hooerkes  (circ.  a.  d.  111-129),  and  Bazodeo,  or  Vasu  Deva  (a.d.  122- 
176),  for  more  than  a century  after  the  Christian  era.  Among  these  the 
series  with  the  names  (in  Greek  letters)  and  the  figures  of  a large  number 
of  divinities  borrowed  from  various  mythologies  are  of  considerable 
interest. 

Among  these  the  following  may  be  here  mentioned: — HAIOC,  CAA- 
HNH,  NANAIA,  NANA  and  NANA  PAO,  HPAKIAO,  PAO  PHOPO,  PIOM, 
CAP  ATT  0,  UJPON,  which  may  be  perhaps  identified  with  Helios,  Selene’ 
Artemis  (?),  Herakles,  Ares  (?),  Koma  (?),  Serapis,  and  Uranos  (?). 

Many  other  names  of  divinities  occur  which  appear  to  be  of  Persian 
and  Indian  origin.  Of  these  the  following  may  be  noted,  AOPO,  APACI- 
XPO,  AP00ACTT0,  M AN  AOBATO,  MAO,  MEIPO,  OANlNAA,  OAAO, 
OPAATNO,  cl>APP0  (Persian),  and  APAOXPO,  MAACHNO,  OKPO,  CKAN- 
AO  KOMAPO,  BIZATO,  BOAAO,  BOYAAO  and  OAYO  BOY  CAKAMA 
(Indian),  concerning  all  which,  students  who  are  inclined  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  will  find  full  information  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, Introduction,  p.  lxii.  sqq. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  neighbouring  non-Greek  kingdom,  in  the  region  of 
the  Panjab,  and  east  of  the  Indus,  the  coinage  commencing  with  Ranja- 
bala  and  Maues,  probably  soon  after  b.  C.  ioo,  runs  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Greek  kings  from  the  time  of  Menander  to  that  of  Hermaeus,  and  is 
continued  considerably  later.  The  principal  kings  of  this  Saka  dynasty 
are  Maues  (circ.  B.  c.  100),  Azes,  Azilises,  Vonones,  Spalirises,  Spalahores, 
Spalyris,  etc.  Another  contemporary  dynasty  (b.C.  50-A.D.  50)  furnishes 
the  names  of  Gondophares,  Abdagases,  Orthagnes,  Arsaces,  Pacores,  Zei- 
onises,  etc.,  and  Sanabares.  Their  silver  and  copper  money  bears  a close 
resemblance,  both  in  inscription,  types,  and  standard  of  weight,  to  that  of 
the  later  Greek  kings,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  certain  affini- 
ties to  the  coinage  of  the  Arsacidae.  Cf.  the  formula  BAZIAEflS  BAI- 
IAEHN,  the  names  Arsaces  and  Pacores,  and  above  all  the  Parthian  coin- 
types of  Sanabares  (see  p.  695),  leading  us  to  infer  that  one  of  these 
dynasties  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Parthian. 


1 The  Saka  era,  starting  from  a.d.  78,  probably  commences  from  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Saka  empire  in  India  by  Kanerkes. 
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It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  throughout  the  period  of  the  Persian  rule  no 
coins  -whatever  appear  to  have  been  struck  in  Egypt.  It  is  true  that 
Aryandes,  the  Satrap  of  Egypt  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  is 
said  by  Herodotus  (iv.  166)  to  have  issued  silver  coins  which  rivalled  in 
purity  those  of  the  king  of  Persia,  but  none  of  these  coins  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  numismatists  have  failed  to  identify 
them.  The  coinage  of  Egypt  may  therefore  be  said  to  begin  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  who  undoubtedly  established  mints  in  Egypt.  His 
Egyptian  coins  are  gold  staters  and  silver  tetradrachms,  which  are  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  struck  in  other  parts  of  his  empire  by  the 
occurrence  upon  them  of  Egyptian  symbols  or  monograms,  found  also  on 
the  subsequent  coins  of  Ptolemy  I.  The  long  series  of  the  coins  of  the 
Ptolemies  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  classify  in 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  numismatics,  so  much  so  indeed  that  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bunbury,  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography , remarks 
that  ‘ most  of  them  can  only  be  assigned  to  the  several  monarchs  by 
conjecture,  very  few  of  them  bearing  any  title  but  those  of  TTTO  AE  M Al  0 Y 
BAZIAEGZ,  hence  they  are  of  little  or  no  historical  value.’ 

Much,  however,  has  been  done  since  this  was  written  towards  clearing 
up  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  numismatist  in  his  endeavours  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  classification  of  the  coinage  of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of 
Egypt)  notably  by  Mr.  R,.  S.  Poole  and  M.  F.  Feuardent,  who  have  devoted 
much  minute  study  to  the  Ptolemaic  series,  and  have  embodied  the 
results  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  two  works,  to  which  we  must  refer 
those  who  have  time  or  inclination  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  These 
are  B.  M.  Cat.,  The  Ptolemies  Kings  of  Egypt,  1883,  by  It.  S.  Poole,  and 
Numismatique — Egypte  ancienne,  \re  partie.  Mo?maies  des  rois,  by  F.  Feuardent. 
M.  J.  P.  Six’s  articles  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle , 1877  and  1886,  must 
also  be  consulted. 

Ptolemy  I (Soter),  governor  for  Philip  Aridaeus  and  young  Alex- 
ander IV,  b.  c.  323-311  ; Independent,  B.  c.  311-305;  King,  B.  C.  305- 
284.  At  first  Ptolemy  strikes  coins  in  the  name  either  of  Philip  III  or 
of  Alexander,  with  the  usual  types  of  Alexander  the  Great.  These, 
perhaps  on  the  death  of  Philip,  b.  c.  316,  were  replaced  by  tetradrachms 
(still  of  Attic  weight),  with  the  usual  reverse , Zeus  enthroned,  but  with  a 
head  of  Alexander  on  the  obverse,  covered  with  an  Elephant’s  skin. 


Fig.  376. 
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(Fig.  37*5.)  Shortly  after  this  innovation  the  reverse  type  was  also 
changed,  Zeus  being  superseded  by  an  archaistic  figure  of  the  Macedonian 
Athena  Alkis  hurling  a thunderbolt , and  armed  with  a shield ; the  badge  of 
Ptolemy,  an  eagle  standing  on  a fulmen,  being  added  in  the  field  as 
a.  permanent  symbol.  Next  follows  a change  of'  standard,  the  Attic 
giving  place  to  the  Rhodian  (Tetradr.  240  grs.).  (Fig.  377.)  All  these 


Fig.  377. 


changes  in  the  coinage  took  place  before  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  the  insertions  on  all  the  varieties  being  AAEZANAPOY,  with  a 
single  exception  of  Attic  weight,  which  reads  AAEZAN  APEI  ON  riTOAE- 
M AIOY  ( Zeit . f.  Num.,  xiii.  PI.  III.  5),  which  may  be  translated  ‘ Coin  of 
Alexander  struck  by  Ptolemy.’ 

When  Ptolemy  became  king,  in  B.  c.  305,  a final  reform  in  the  currency 
was  effected,  the  Phoenician  standard  (Tetradr.  224  grs.)  being  now 
adopted  in  place  of  the  Rhodian,  and  the  following  types  being 
chosen  : — 


Head  of  Ptolemy  diademed,  with  aegis  I1TOAEMAIOY  BAZIAEHZ  Eagle 
about  his  neck.  on  fulmen.  (Fig.  378.)  At  224  grs. 

These  types,  the  head  of  Soter  and  the  Eagle,  were  generally 
adhered  to  by  the  Lagidae  down  to  the  age  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  the  tetradrachms  of  the  successive  reigns  can  only  be  attri- 
buted by  a careful  study  of  the  dates,  which  are  usually  reckoned  from 
the  year  of  accession  of  the  various  kings.  The  coins  thus  fall  into 
numerous  consecutive  series,  some  of  which  may  be  positively  assigned, 
while  others  are  of  doubtful  date.  Ptolemy  I struck  money,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  but  in  Cyprus  and  Cyrenaica,  and  coins  of  all  three  metals  are 
known.  The  gold  money  of  the  Cyrenaica  has  on  the  reverse  DTOAE- 
MAIOY  BAZIAE.nl,  and  a quadriga  drawn  by  Elephants  and  driven  by 
Alexander  in  the  guise  of  the  son  of  Ammon  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  II.  10).  The 
usual  types  of  the  Ptolemaic  bronze  coins  which  correspond  in  size  with 
the  tetradrachms  are — 
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Head  of  Zeus,  laureate. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  HI.  3.) 


riTOAEMAlOY  BAIIAEHZ  Eagle 
with  wings  open,  standing  on  fulmen 

M 1-05 


On  the  smaller  bronze  coins  is  the  head  of  Alexander  weaimg  e 
elephant’s  skin,  or  a head  of  the  youthful  Zeus  Ammon  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  III.  7). 

Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphus),  b.  c.  285-247.  The  earlier  coinage  ol 
this  king  resembles  that  of  Ptolemy  I,  but  octadrachms  m silver  also 
occur.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  261-260,  the  worship 
of  the  first  Ptolemy  under  the  title  of  Soter  was  instituted,  and  t e 
alternative  coin  legend,  riTOAEMAlOY  ZflTHPOZ,  was  henceioi  1 
usually  employed  on  coins  minted  in  Phoenicia,  not  only  by  Phila- 
delphus, but  also  by  his  successors.  To  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  must 
likewise  be  assigned  the  first  issue  of  twTo  series  of  coins  of  a medallic 
character.  The  first  of  these  shows  on  the  reverse  the  deified  heads  of 
Ptolemy  I and  his  Queen  Berenice. 


Fig.  379. 


AAEA0HN  Heads  of  Philadelphus 
and  Queen  Arsinoe  II. 


OEflN  Heads  of  Soter  and  Bere- 
nice I.  (Fig.  379.)  . . . . . 

A Octadr.  and  tetradr.  and  HI  hemidr. 


The  second  series  may  be  thus  described : — 

Head  of  Arsinoe  II,  wife  of  Phila-  APZlNOHZ  <J>IAAAEA<t>OY  Double 
delphus.  cornucopiae  ...  A Octadr.  and 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VIII.)  tetradr.,  and  At  Decadr. 

In  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  there  begins  also,  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
Phoenicia,  a series  of  very  large  and  heavy  bronze  coins,  of  which  the 
highest  denominations  are  about  equal  in  weight  to  an  Egyptian  pound 
(uten,  wt.  1400  grs.).  These  are  continued  by  subsequent  kings  down  to 
Ptolemy  VIII1 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  V.  7 ; VI.  4.) 


riTOAEMAlOY  BAZIAEDZ  Two 

eagles  on  fulmen,  or  Eagle  with  open 
wings  on  fulmen  . . . . iE  i-8 

Wt.  circ.  1400  grs. 


1 M.  Revillout’s  recent  researches  among  the  Demotic  Papyri  have  led  to  the  discovery  that 
down  to  the  reign  of  Philopator  bronze  was  only  monej'  of  account  in  Egypt,  that  Philopator 
was  the  first  'king  who  permitted  bronze  to  be  used  in  large  payments  at  the  rate  of  1 20  : 1 as 
compared  with  silver,  and  that  finally  Epiphanes  substituted  a bronze  standard  for  the  old  silver 
standard,  retaining,  however,  the  same  proportion  between  the  two  metals,  and  striking  coins  of 
the  same  weight  in  both,  ‘mommies  isonomes.’  Thus  1 silver  coin  would  be  equivalent  to  120 
bronze  pieces  of  the  same  weight. 
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Some  of  the  smaller  bronze  coins  struck  in  the  Cyrenai'ca  have  a head 
either  of  Ptolemy  Soter  or  of  Magas,  king  or  governor  of  Gyrene  on  the 
obverse , and,  on  the  reverse , a head  of  Libya  with  her  hair  arranged 
according  to  the  African  fashion  in  formal  curls  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  VI.  8), 
the  inscription  on  the  coins  of  Magas  being  BAZIAEI2I  MATA. 

The  silver  coins  of  Ptolemy  II,  struck  at  the  Phoenician  cities  Sidon, 
Tyre,  Ptolemais,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  (b.c.  266-247),  regularly  bear  the  regnal 
years  of  the  king,  B.  c.  20-39,  in  the  field  of  the  reverse. 

Ptolemy  III  (Euergetes),  B.  c.  247-222.  The  types  of  the  coins  of  this 
king  resemble  for  the  most  part  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  struck 
money  in  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Cyrenaica.  Some  of  his  coins 
bear  his  own  portrait,  of  which  the  following  gold  pieces  of  Egyptian 
fabric  are  the  most  important : — 


Fig.  380. 


Radiate  bust  of  Euergetes  wearing 
aegis,  and  with  trident-sceptre  over 
his  shoulder. 


riTOAEMAlOY  BAZ1AEHZ  Radiate 
cornucopiae.  (Fig.  380.)  . . . 

& Octadr.  430  grs. 
K Tetradr.  215  grs. 


The  Phoenician  silver  coins  struck  in  the  reign  of  Euergetes  at  Tyre 
bear  the  dates  T,  A,  E,  H,  and  K,  the  years  of  his  reign  down  to  B.c.  228, 
from  which  time  onwards  they  are  dated  according  to  the  Tyrian  era,  B.  C. 
275-274,  viz.  MH,  48  = b.  c.  228,  and  N,  5o=B.  c.  226. 


Berenice  II,  daughter  of  Magas  of  Cyrene,  Queen  regnant  of  Cyre- 
naica, and  Queen  Consort  of  Egypt.  K,  At,  and  M of  various  denomina- 
tions. Types  — Head  of  Berenice,  usually  veiled,  rev.  BEPENIKHI 


Fig.  381. 


BASIAIIIHZ  ; Cornucopiae  (Fig.  381);  Club;  Oar-blade,  etc.  Minis— 
Ephesus  ( symbol , Bee);  Cyrene,  Euesperides,  etc.  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI. 
XIII). 
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Ptolemy  IV  (Philopator),  B.  C.  222-204.  Coins  of  the  ordinary 
Ptolemaic  types  and  legends,  struck  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  hoemcia. 
Others,  with  his  own  head  diademed,  sometimes  with  the  legend  flT  - 
MAIOY  ctlAOnATOPOZ,  H (Fig.  382)  and  ill.  This  king  was  also  the 


Fig.  382. 


originator  of  a series  of  silver  coins  of  Cyprian  fabric  and  Dionysiac 
types,  which  was  continued  by  Ptolemies  VI,  VIII,  and  IX: — 


Bust  of  king  as  Dionysos,  wearing 
diadem  entwined  with  ivy-wreath, 
and  with  the  thyrsos  at  his  shoulder. 


riTOAEM  AIOY  BAZIAEHS  Eagle 
on  fulmen,  wings  open.  (B.  M.  Cat., 
PI.  XIV.  6.)  . . M Didr.  and  dr. 


Arsinoe  III, 


Fig.  383. 


wife  and  sister  of  Philopator. 


Bust  of  Arsinoe,  wearing  stephane. 


APIINOHI  cDIAOTTATOPOI  Cornu- 
copiae  surmounted  by  star.  (Fig.  383.) 

N Octadrachm. 


Also  small  M,  with  similar  types,  but  with  her  husband’s  name, 
TITOAEM  AIOY  BAZIAEHI  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XV.  7). 


Ptolemy  V (Epiphanes),  B.  c.  204-181.  This  king’s  reign  is  memorable 
for  the  disastrous  loss  of  Phoenicia,  B.  c.  198,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
issues  after  that  date  were  limited 1 to  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  and  Cyprus,  in 


1 Although  Epiphanes  lost  Phoenicia  in  B.  0.  198,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ptolemaic 
currency  was  continued  in  Phoenicia,  the  coins  being  dated  according  to  the  Tyrian  era  B.c.  275-4. 
A long  series  of  such  coins  exists,  bearing  the  dates  71-90  of  the  era  of  Tyre,  with  the  legend 
TTTOAEM  AIOY  ZflTHPOZ,  and  99  ?-H7  with  the  legend  TTTOAEM  Al  OY  BAZI- 
AEflZ.  In  this  last  year,  117  of  Tyre  corresponding  with  154  of  the  Seleucid  era,  the  Ptole- 
maic coinage  in  Phoenicia  is  superseded  by  that  of  Syrian  kings,  as  the  bronze  coinage  of 
Demetrius  I struck  at  Tyre  begins  with  the  date  A N P,  1 54.  (See  J.  P.  Six,  Num. Chron.,  1 8S6.) 
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which  island  there  now  begins  a series  of  dated  tetradrachms  marked 
with  the  symbol  L,  standing  for  Year  (see  p.  718).  These  are  continued 
with  little  interruption  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  Thev 
are  of  the  usual  type,  but  bear  the  mint-marks  of  Paphus,  Salamis 
and  Citium,  PA,  X A,  and  Kl  or  K.  Specimens  are  also  known  with 
Epiphanes’  own  portrait  on  the  obverse  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVI.  1),  a variety 
which  also  occurs  occasionally  both  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The 
most  remarkable  coins  of  Epiphanes  are,  however,  the  splendid  gold 
. s also  bearin&  his  own  portrait,  and  a silver  tetradrachm 
with  the  title  h nfyavr)?. 


Bust  of  Epiphanes  radiate,  with  spear 
at  his  shoulder. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XVII.  1.) 


TTTOAEM AIOY  BAXIAEHX  Radiate 
cornucopiae  between  stars  . . . . 

N.  Octadr. 


Fig.  3S4. 


Bust  of  Epiphanes  diademed. 

Bust  of  Epiphanes  diademed. 

(Ibid.,  PI.  XXXII.  7.) 


TTTOAEM  AIOY  BAXI  AEflX  Eagle 
on  fulmen.  (Fig.  384.)  A Octadr. 
TTTOAEM  AIOY  EFT  1 0ANOYX  Wing- 
ed fulmen  between  two  stars  . . . 

yR  Tetradr. 


Ptolemy  VI  (Philometor),  B.  C.  181-146.  The  coinage,  of  this  king  is 
very  much  involved  with  that  of  his  brother,  Ptolemy  VIII  (Euergetes), 
surnamed  Physcon,  whose  reign  was  in  part  contemporary  (b.c.  170- 
JI7)- 

The  reign  of  Philometor  is  divided  by  Mr.  Poole  into  the  following  periods: 

(i)  Regency  of  his  mother  Cleopatra,  B.c.  181-174.  yE,  with  her  head. 
Inscr.,  BAZIAIXXHX  KAEOTTATPAX.  rev.  TTTOAEM  AIOY  BAZIAEHZ, 
and  At  Tetradr.,  with  jugate  busts  of  Zeus  Serapis  and  Cleopatra  as  Isis. 

(ii)  Regency  of  Eulaeus  and  Lenaeus,  B.c.  174-17 1.  At  and  yE.  Types, 
ordinary,  (iii)  Usurpation  of  Antiochus  IV  of  Syria  (yE  of  Egj^ptian 
types,  with  name  of  Antiochus),  and  succession  of  Ptolemy  VIII  during 
his  brother’s  imprisonment,  (iv)  Joint  reign  of  Ptolemies  VI  and 
VIII  (b.c.  168-164);  iE  only,  (v)  Sole  reign  of  Ptolemy  VI  (b.c. 
164-146),  dated  yR  of  Cyprus,  (vi)  Joint  reign  of  Ptolemy  VI  and 
his  son  Ptolemy  VII  (Eupator),  b.c.  146.  yR  dated  L.  A?.  KAI.  A.= 
year  36  of  Philometor  and  1 of  Eupator  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXII.  9). 

Ptolemy  Philometor  also  struck  silver  coins  in  Phoenicia  B.C.  148-146, 
with  his  portrait  and  inscr.,  TTTOAEM  AIOY  BAZIAEHZ  4>l  AOMHTOPOX 
OEOY  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXXII.  8). 
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Ptolemy  VIII  (Euergetes),  surnamed  Pkyscon,  b.  c.  170-117.  Besides 
the  coins  which  this  king  struck  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Cyrenaica, 
jointly  with  his  brother  Philometor,  he  also  issued  money  as  king  in 
Cyrenaica  (b.  c.  164-146),  and  after  his  brother’s  death  as  sole  king  of 
Egypt  down  to  B.  c.  127,  and  from  B.  C.  127  to  117*  At  and  M,  the  latter 
often  with  the  heads  of  his  successive  wives,  Cleopatra  II,  his  brother  s 
widow,  and  her  daughter  Cleopatra  III,  covered  with  elephant  s skin. 
Inscr.,  BAHAI  ISHS  KAEOfTATPAI.  Some  of  his  large  M coins  bear  the 
inscr.,  BAZI  AE.QZ  TTTOAEM AIOY  EYEPTETOY. 

Ptolemy  IX  (Neos)  (Philopator  II),  was  co-regent  with  his  father, 
B.  C.  1 21-1 1 7.  7R  of  the  usual  types. 

Ptolemy  X (Soter  II),  surnamed  Lathyrus,  B.  C.  117-81. 

Ptolemy  XI  (Alexander  I),  and 

Ptolemy  (Apion),  king  of  Cyrene. 

These  three,  sons  of  Physcon,  struck  money  in  various,  parts  of  the 
empire  of  the  ordinary  types,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  their  mother, 
Cleopatra  III  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXVI.  7). 

Ptolemy  XII  (Alexander  II)  reigned  only  19  days,  B.C.  81. 

Ptolemy  XIII  (Neos  Dionysos),  surnamed  Auletes,  B.C.  81-58  and 
55-52.  The  coinage  of  this  king  is  not  difficult  of  attribution.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  base  quality  of  the  metal,  and  it  falls  into  two  dated 


Fig.  385. 


series  with  a break  of  four  years  between  them,  corresponding  with  the 
period  of  his  exile,  b.  c.  58-55.  Fig.  385  belongs  to  the  second  series, 
the  date  KI  corresponding  with  b.  c.  55-54. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  b.  c.  81-58,  younger  brother  of  Auletes.  To 
this  king  M.  Feuardent  has  attributed  a series  of  dated  coins  of  Cyprian 
fabric,  running  parallel  with  the  Egyptian  coins  of  his  brother  down  to 
b.c.  58. 

Cleopatra  VII  (Philopator),  B.  c.  52-30.  Of  this  illustrious  princess 
there  are  Egyptian  silver  drachms  and  Cyprian  and  Egyptian  bronze 
coins  with  her  portrait  and  the  reverse  inscr.,  BAZIAIZZHZ  KAE0T7A- 
JPAS  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  7).  Sometimes  she  is  in  the  character  of 
Aphrodite  bearing  the  infant  Ptolemy  XVI  (Caesar)  as  Eros  in  her  arms 
(B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  6). 
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Ptolemy  XV  and  Arsinoe  IV.  (?),  B.  c.  47 

PI.  XXX.  4). 


M of  Cyprus  (B.  M.  Cat., 


, Ptolemy  XVI  (Caesar),  B.c.  45-30,  son  of  Cleopatra  and  Julius 
Caesar.  To  this  king  a single  bronze  coin  has  been  ascribed  reading 
fTTOAEM AIOY  0IAOMHT  (B.  M.  Cat.,  PI.  XXX.  9),  and  here  the  long 
and  for  the  most  part  uninteresting  series  of  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies 
closes. 


GREEK  CITIES  OF  EGYPT. 

Naucratis.  The  recent  excavations  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  have  not  only  led 
to  the  final  identification  of  the  site  of  this  famous  Greek  emporium,  but 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  only  known  coin  bearing  its  name. 
It  dates  probably  from  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Soter  was  ruling  Egypt  in 
the  name  of  Alexander  IV,  between  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
b.c.  333,  and  the  assumption  by  Ptolemy  of  the  title  of  ‘ king,’  b.  c.  305. 

Female  head  r.,  with  short  flying  hair;  Head  of  Aphrodite  r.,  weariug  earring 
beneath,  AAE.  and  necklace;  beneath,  NAY.  JE  • 6 

(Num.  Chron.,  1886,  PL  I.  9.) 

Alexandria.  The  money  of  this  illustrious  city,  after  its  submission 
to  the  Romans,  consists  of  a very  long  and  highly  interesting  series  of 
dated  coins  ranging  from  the  time  of  Augustus  down  to  that  of  Domitius 
Domitianus,  A.  D.  296,  including  certain  rare  coins  of  Aurelian  with  Va- 
ballathus  the  son  of  Zenobia,  of  Vaballathus  alone  under  the  name  of 
Athenodorus,  and  of  Zenobia  herself,  A.  D.  270-271. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  bronze  money  only  was  struck  at 
Alexandria,  but  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  M.  Aurelius  tetra- 
drachms  of  base  silver  were  issued  in  large  quantities  side  by  side  with 
the  bronze  money.  These  tetradrachms  were  tariffed  by  the  Romans  as 
only  equivalent  to  the  denarius.  From  the  reign  of  Commodus  down- 
wards the  alloy  of  which  the  tetradrachms  were  composed  is  of  very  base 
quality,  called  jootin  by  numismatists. 

The  Alexandrian  coins  have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  Emperor, 
and  on  the  reverse  his  regnal  year,  preceded  by  the  symbol  L,  an 
Egyptian  sign  which  in  papyrus  inscriptions  stands  before  numerals1, 
thus,  LA,  LB,  Lr,  etc.,  or  LAEYTEPOY,  LTPITOY,  etc.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  L is  replaced  by  the  word  ETOYI.  and  LI,  very  rarely, 
byFIEPIOAOS  AEK  ATH,  etc.,  or  AEK  AETHPIZ  KYP I OY,  on  the  occasion, 
probably,  of  the  Vota  decennalia. 

The  types  of  the  Alexandrian  coins  offer  a vast  number  of  sub- 
jects borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Graeco-Egyptian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman 
mythologies.  In  the  present  work  space  permits  us  only  to  mention  the 
more  important  types  and  inscriptions. 


1 It  was  formerly  thought  that  L on  Alexandrian  coins  stood  for  the  rare  won!  Aiwa^dj.  mean- 
ing year,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a mistaken  explanation.  See  Seri.  Blafl.,  iv.  145- 
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(n)  Greek  Types. 


Kronos  holding  sickle. 

Zeus.  Bust  or  full  length  figure  enthroned  or  recumbent  on  the  back  of  a flying 
eagle,  with  inscription  (on  coins  of  Nero),  AIOZ  OAYMTTI OY,  ZEYZ 
NEMEIOI  or  ZEYS  KATlITnAIOS. 


Zeus  Ammon.  Bust,  or  figure  in  biga  drawn  by  rams. 

Hera.  Veiled  bust  or  figure.  Inscr.  on  coins  of  Nero,  HP  A APTEI  A. 

Poseidon.  Bust  or  figure  drawn  in  biga  by  sea-horses,  or  standing,  holding 
dolphin.  Inscr.  on  coins  of  Nero,  rTOZEIAGN  IZOMIOZ. 

Apollo.  Bust.  Inscr.,  AFTOAAnN  AKTIOZ  or  T7YOIOZ  on  coins  of  Nero. 
Apollo  Didymeus  holding  stag  in  his  hand  and  bow,  sometimes  between 
two  Nemeses.  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  etc. 

Artemis  as  huntress,  alone  or  with  Apollo. 

Athena,  standing  holding  Nike,  owl,  or  ears  of  corn;  sometimes  before  an 
altar.  Inscr.  sometimes  AOHNA  or  AOHNA  ZEBAZT[OY].  Athena 
and  Ares,  etc. 


Ares.  Usually  advancing  or  standing  with  Athena. 

Demeter,  alone  or  standing  between  the  Dioskuri.  Inscr.  on  coins  of  Nero, 
AHMHTEP  (sic). 

Persephone  carried  off  by  Hades. 

Helios  and  Selene.  Heads,  separate  or  combined.  Helios  on  horseback. 
Inscr.,  sometimes  HAI OZ  ZAPAT1IZ.  See  Serapis. 


Kybele  enthroned  between  lions. 
Dionysos  in  car  drawn  by  panthers. 


Triptolemos  in  car  drawn  by  serpents. 

Asklepios  and  Hygieia  with  their  usual  attributes. 


Hermes  with  caduceus. 

Dioskuri  on  horseback  or  standing. 

Eos.  Inscr.,  Hfl  (L.  Verus),  holding  prancing  horse  hy  the  reins. 

Nike,  frequently  and  variously  represented.  Inscr.,  rarely,  NEIKH  ZEBA- 
ZT[OY]. 

Tyche  with  cornucopiae  and  rudder,  standing,  seated,  or  recumbent  on  couch. 
Inscr.  rarely,  TYXH  ZEBAZT[OY], 

Herakles  on  bronze  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Various  exploits — Nemean  lion  ; 
Lernean  hydra ; Keryneian  stag  ; Erymanthian  boar  ; Stables  of  Augeas  ; 
Stymphalian  birds  ; Cretan  bull ; Mares  of  the  Thracian  Diomedes  ; Oxen 
of  Geryon ; Gardens  of  the  Hesperides;  Kerberos;  Antaeos;  Herakles 
playing  lyre  before  Centaur  Pholos  or  Cheiron ; The  slaying  of  the  Amazon 
Hippolyte,  the  monster  Echidna,  etc. 


Perseus  and  Andromeda. 


Orpheus  playing  lyre,  sun-ounded  by  animals. 

Paris,  Judgment  of. 

Okeanos  represented  as  a river-god.  Inscr.,  flKEANOZ. 
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(/3)  Egyptian  and  Graeco-Egyptian  Types. 


Zeus-Serapis.  Bust  wearing  modius.  Inscr.  sometimes,  ZEYZ  ZAPATTIZ. 

Hades-Serapis  enthroned  with  Kerberos  beside  him. 

Helios-Serapis  wearing  modius,  and  radiate.  Inscr.  sometimes,  HAIOZ 
ZAPAniZ. 

Serapis.  Pantheistic,  combining  attributes  of  Serapis,  Zeus  Ammon,  Poseidon, 
Helios,  and  Asklepios. 

Serapis  and  Isis,  busts  or  figures  of. 

Isis.  Bust  wearing  usual  head-dress.  Figure  sometimes  in  temple  or  suckling 
infant  Horus. 

Isis  Pharia  holding  inflated  sail  before  the  Pharos  lighthouse. 

Isis  Sothis  riding  on  dog. 

Harpokrates,  infant  or  youth,  standing  or  seated  on  flower,  with  his  finger 
raised  to  his  mouth.  Inscr.  on  a coin  of  M.  Aurelius,  APTTUUKPATHZ 
(Zoega,  p.  216). 

Hermes- Anubis  (?)  standing  holding  palm  and  caduceus,  jackal  at  his  feet ; 
or  bust  of, — wearing  modius,  with  caduceus  at  his  shoulder  and  palm  in 
front.  This  type  is  thought  by  some  to  be  meant  for  Antinous,  and  by 
others  for  Bonus  Eventus. 

Apis,  the  bull. 

Uilus.  Bust  crowned  with  reeds.  Inscr.  NIAOZ  (on  At  of  Titus),  or  figure 
with  cornucopiae  and  reed,  recumbent  or  seated,  accompanied  by  crocodile 
or  hippopotamus,  or  associated  with  nymph  Euthenia  (Abundantia). 


Alexandria,  Head  of,  covered  with  elephant’s  skin  (Fig^  386),  or  figure  of, 
sometimes  saluting  emperor.  Inscr.  sometimes,  AA€.=.  AN  APE  A. 

‘Canopic’  vases  with  heads  of  Isis,  Serapis,  etc.,  sometimes  enshrined  in  temple 
or  in  a vessel  mounted  on  wheels. 

Serpent  coiled  and  erect.  Inscr.,  sometimes,  NEO  AT AOO  A Al  M[flN]. 

Uraeus,  coiled  serpent  with  large  body. 

Animals  and  Birds.  Elephant,  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  ibis,  eagle, 
hawk  of  Horus,  griffin  with  wheel  (symbol  of  Nemesis),  sphinx  often  with 
three  heads. 


Fig.  386. 
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Various  objects.  The  light-house  Pharos;  Imperial  galley,  Inscr.  ZEBA- 
ZTO0OPOZ;  Temples;  Altars;  Buildings,  one  inscribed  BAAlNHOY; 
and  other  sacred  objects ; e.  g.  Modius  in  car  drawn  by  serpents,  or  on 
pillar  guarded  by  winged  dragon. 

(y)  Astronomical  Types. 

Phoenix,  with  Inscr.  AlUUN,  referring  to  the  commencement  of  the  Sothiac 
cycle,  a.d.  139.  Year  2 of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Zodiac,  the  twelve  signs  of  the, — in  circle. 

Jupiter  in  Aries.  Head  of  Zeus  over  a Pam. 

Venus  in  Taurus.  Head  of  Aphrodite  over  a Bull. 

(?)  in  Gemini  (?).  Turreted  head  over  Apollo  and  Herakles. 

Moon  in  Cancer.  Head  of  Selene  over  a Crab. 

Sol  in  Leo.  Head  of  Helios  over  a Lion. 

Mercury  in  Virgo.  Head  of  Mercury  over  goddess  holding  torch  and  ears  of  corn. 
Venus  in  Libra.  Head  of  Aphrodite  over  Scales. 

Mars  in  Scorpio.  Head  of  Ares  over  Scorpion. 

Jupiter  in  Sagittarius.  Head  of  Zeus  over  Centaur  with  bow  and 
arrow. 

Saturn  in  Capricorn.  Head  of  Kronos  over  a Goat. 

Saturn  in  Aquarius.  Head  of  Kronos  over  flying  figure  holding  a vase 
reversed. 

Jupiter  in  Pisces.  Head  of  Zeus  over  two  Fishes. 

The  Zodiacal  types  were  all  struck  in  the  eighth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

(5)  Graeco-Roman  Types. 

AYTOKPAT[nP].  Various  types. 

PHMH.  Variously  represented. 

Egypt  or  Africa  recumbent,  holding  ears  of  corn  and  resting  on  sphinx. 
AHMOZ  PflMAIflN.  ' Populus  Romanus. 

AP M E N I A.  Trophy  between  captives. 

Wolf  and  twins. 

nATHP  T7ATPIA0Z.  Two  hands  joined. 

ANTINOOY  HPflOZ.  Bust  of  Antinous  with  Egyptian  head-dress. 

TIBEPIZ — OMONOIA.  Rivers  Tiber  and  Nile  with  hands  joined. 

(f)  Personifications  of  abstract  conceptions. 

AOIEP.QZIZ.  Consecratio. 

AIK  AIOZYNH.  Aequitas  holding  scales. 

AYNAMIZ.  Dominion  holding  helmet  and  shield. 

EIPHNH.  Pax  holding  caduceus  and  patera  or  ears  of  corn. 

EAEYOEPEIA.  Libertas  holding  wreath  and  resting  on  column. 

EATTIZ.  Spes  holding  flower  and  raising  her  dress. 

EYrAMIA.  Bonae  Nuptiae. 

3 A 
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E YGHN I A.  Abundantia  holding  cornucopiae  and  ears  of  corn,  usually  associ- 
ated with  Nike. 

[EYZEBEI A ].  Pietas  seated,  holding  patera  and  sceptre. 

[EYTYXEIA].  Felicitas  holding  caduceus  and  ears  of  corn. 

KPATHZIZ.  Potcstas  or  Virtus  holding  Nike  and  spear.  (Eckhel,  iv.  p.  55.) 

MONHT A.  Moneta  holding  balance  and  sceptre. 

0 MONO  I A.  Concordia  standing  holding  patera  and  cornucopiae,  or  seated 
holding  olive-branch  or  patera,  or  simply  two  hands  joined. 

FTPONOI  A.  Providentia  standing  with  r.  hand  raised  and  holding  sceptre  or 
holding  Ibis  and  sceptre. 

ZHMAZIA.  Sign  of  victory.  Female  figure  on  galloping  horse  brandishing 
sword. 

The  Homes  of  Egypt.  See  De  Rouge  (Rev.  Num .,  1874,  p.  1,  and 
Ann.  de  Num.,  1883,  p.  145),  also  Feuardent  (Egypte  ancienne,  ii.).  The 
series  of  bronze  coins  which  bear  on  their  reverses  the  names  of  the 
various  nomes  or  territorial  divisions  of  ancient  Egypt,  together  with 
representations  of  the  Egyptian  gods  (or  their  symbols)  worshipped  in 
each  locality,  appear  to  have  been  all  struck  at  Alexandria  within  a 
period  of  fifty-four  years ; not  consecutively,  however,  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  period  in  question.  The  years  in  which  these  issues  took 
place  were  the  eleventh  of  Domitian,  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  of 
Trajan,  the  eleventh  of  Hadrian,  and  the  eighth  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
coins  are  of  considerable  rarity  and  interest  for  the  light  they  shed 
upon  the  various  local  cults  of  Egypt  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Nomes  of  which  coins  are  known,  arranged 
in  geographical  order,  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  south 
to  north.  The  predominant  coin-types  are  added  in  each  case  after  the 
name  of  the  Nome. 


Upper  Egypt. 

OMBITHC.  Armed  divinity  Haroeris  or  Horus  the  Elder.  Crocodile. 

ATTOAAUUNOTIOAITHC.  Har-Hut,the  Horus  of  Hut  or  Apollinopolis  Magna, 
standing  holding  sceptre  and  hawk. 

AATOTTOA[ITHC].  Num  Ra  holding  spear  and  fish  (latus).  (Cf.  Strabo,  xvii.) 
Fish  by  itself. 

€PMUJNO[ITHC].  The  god  Mentu  (Mcok0)  holding  sceptre  and  butting  bull. 
Butting  bull  by  itself. 

AIOrTOA€l[THC]  M€[r AC]  (Thebes).  Amen-ra  holding  sceptre  and  ram. 

KOm[ITHC].  Horus-Khem  (ithyphallic  Pan)  as  a veiled  figure,  holding 
antelope  and  harpa.  Antelope  by  itself. 

T£NTYP[ITHC].  Goddess  Hathor  standing  holding  the  Hawk  of  Horus  and 
sceptre.  Hawk  by  itself. 

AI0IT0A6ITHC  M[IKP0C1.  Solar  god  on  horseback  holding  coiled  serpent, 
or  feeding  serpent  coiled  round  a tree,  a symbol  of  the  goddess 
Nephthys. 

Ol N I [THC].  Onuris  or  Anher  holding  figure  of  Elpis  (Spes),  or  Elpis  by 
herself. 
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nANO[nOAITHC].  Figure  holding  ichneumon  and  statuette  of  Horus-Khem 
(ithyphallic  Pan).  Ichneumon  by  itself. 

ANTAIOTTOAITHC.  Isis (?)  holding  sceptre  and  Nike.  Isis(?)  holding  croco- 
dile. Crocodile  by  itself. 

YtHAI[THC].  Isis  or  Hathor  holding  sceptre  or  sistrum,  and  ram. 

AYKO[nOAITHC].  Half-draped  divinity  standing  holding  jackal  of  Anubis. 

Ad)POAI[TOnOAITHC].  Temple  of  Hathor  (?).  Hathor  holding  flower  and 
figure  of  Elpis  (?).  Elpis  (?)  by  herself. 

KYNOTT[OAITHC].  Anubis  half-draped  holding  jackal.  Jackal  seated. 

€PMOTTOAITH[C].  Hermes  (Thoth)  in  temple  holding  caduceus  and  purse 
or  caduceus  and  cynocephalic  ape.  Bearded  head  and  ibis.  Cynocephalus 
seated. 

0ZYPYNX6ITHC  NOMOC.  Goddess  Tefnet  as  Pallas  holding  Nike  and 
bipennis.  Nike.  Bipennis. 

HPAK  ACOTTOAITHC.  Herakles  in  temple;  Harpokrates-Herakles  holding 
club  surmounted  by  hawk;  Herakles  holding  club  and  griffin.  Griffin 
alone. 

APCINOITHC.  God  Sebek-ra  holding  bust  of  Arsinoe.  Bust  of  Arsinoe. 
Crocodile. 


Lower  Egypt. 

M£M<t>l[THC]  or  NOMOC  MEMOEITHC,  Isis  holding  serpent ; beside  her, 
the  bull  Apis.  Head  of  Isis.  Bull  Apis. 

HAI OTTOA€IT[HCj.  Sun-god  Ra  holding  the  bull  Mnevis  in  his  hand. 

<PAPBAI[TITHC].  Figure  holding  sceptre  and  bull. 

APABIA.  Female  figure,  Supt-Sekhet,  standing. 

CTTTAKUJM.  Horus  Supt-akhom  holding  spear  and  hawk.  Hawk  by  itself. 
This  legend  is  perhaps  not  the  name  of  a Nome  but  the  Greek  form  of 
Supt-akhom,  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Arabian  nome. 

TTHAOY.  Head  of  Isis  (?) ; Pomegranate.  The  coins  with  this  legend  belong 
to  Pelusium,  an  important  city  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Delta,  which 
does  not  appear  however  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  any  Nome. 

CCOPOCITHC  or  CCOPUJlTHC  NOMOC.  Hawk-headed  Horus  holding 
sceptre  or  sceptre  and  hawk.  Hawk  by  itself. 

T ANlTHC.  Types  resembling  those  of  the  neighbouring  Sethroite  nome. 

NECYT[HC].  Apparently  the  Greek  form  of  the  Nome  Neut.  Female  figure 
holding  ibis  and  ram. 

MCN  A[HCIOC].  God  Mendes  holding  sceptre  and  goat  or  ram.  Bearded 
head  of  Mendes.  Goat.  Ram. 

A60NT[0n0AITHC].  Horus  holding  sceptre  and  lion.  Lion  by  itself. 

BOYBAC[TITHC],  Goddess  Beset  holding  cat.  Cat  by  itself. 

AOP1B1THC.  Hathor  holding  hawk  of  Horus  and  sceptre.  Hawk  of  Horus. 

nPOCUJ[TTITHC].  Bust  or  figure  of  Harpokrates  with  finger  raised  to  his 
mouth.  Harpokrates-Herakles  with  club  surmounted  by  hawk. 
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<J>OEM4>OEY  NOMOZ.  Hathor  holding  lotus-flower,  from  which  issues 
infant  Harpokrates.  Harpokrates-Herakles  on  lotus- flower. 

ZOIT[HC].  Divinity  holding  quadruped ; at  his  feet  Cynocephalus.  Divinity 
holding  staff1  and  uncertain  object,  between  two  rams  (?)  on  bases.  Female 
figure  holding  ram  and  club.  Ram  by  itself. 

BOYCI[PITHC].  Osiris  holding  goat  and  serpent.  Goat  by  itself. 

C€BC[NN  YTHC]  or  NOMOC  CCBENNYTHC  (Superior).  Horus  holding 

sword  and  spear.  Goat. 

C£B€[NNYTHC)  K[ATUJ  TOlTUjNj  (Inferior).  Divinity  holding  grapes 
and  spear.  Bunch  of  grapes. 

AIOfr[OAI THC  | K[ATUJ  TOTTUJN].  Amen-ra  holding  spear  and  ram. 
Ram  by  itself. 

ONOY<t>l  [THC].  Isis  (?)  holding  crocodile.  Crocodile,  symbol  of  Sebek-ra. 

<J>OCN€OY[THC].  Horus  naked  holding  hawk  and  ram.  Two  hawks  face  to 
face.  Harpokrates  (infant  Horus)  issuing  from  lotus-flower. 

CACITHC.  Athena  holding  owl  and  shield.  Cow,  symbol  of  goddess  Neith. 

N AYKPAT[ITHC].  Serpent-headed  divinity  holding  hawk  and  sceptre. 
Female  figure  holding  serpent.  Serpent  coiled  and  crowned  with  the 
Pskhent. 

K ABACI  [THC].  Horus  half-draped  holding  spear  and  hawk.  Hawk  of 
Horus. 

METH[AITHC],  Isis  holding  sistrum  and  hawk.  Hawk  by  itself. 

AHTOII[OAITHC].  Horus  standing  holding  ichneumon,  the  symbol  of  the 
goddess  Beset  (Leto).  Ichneumon  by  itself. 

T YN  Al  K [OTTOAITHC].  Isis  holding  ram,  symbol  of  Amen.  Ram  by  itself. 

MCNCAACITHC.  Nilus  standing  holding  reed  and  infant  Horus-Har- 
pokrates,  the  lower  part  of  whose  body  ends  in  a crocodile’s  tail.  Infant 
Horus-Harpokrates  with  crocodile’s  tail  before  an  altar. 

AA6Z[AN  APCUJN]  X[UUPAC  NOMOC].  Military  figure,  Horus (?),  hold- 
ing hippopotamus.  Hippopotamus  by  itself. 

M AP6[UJTOY  NOMOC]  or  M AP6[UJTHC].  Chnuphis  (?)  holding  ram 
and  fish  (?)  or  ram  and  sceptre.  Ram  by  itself. 

Al  BYH[C  NOMOC].  Chnuphis  (?)  with  ram’s  head(?)  holding  uncertain 
object  and  ram.  Ram  by  itself. 


ETHIOPIA. 

Axum.  On  the  coinage  of  the  Axumite  dynasty  see  Prideaux  (Hum. 
Chron.,  1884,  p.  205),  and  E.  Drouin  (Rev.  Arc//..,  1882,  p.  206). 

The  scanty  numismatic  relics  of  eastern  Ethiopia  (the  modern  Abyssi- 
nia) consist  of  small  gold  pieces  weighing  about  24  grs.  and  small  bronze 
coins.  They  bear  inscriptions  at  first  in  Greek,  or  rather  Graeco-Coptic, 
and  later  in  the  Ethiopic  character.  The  Greek  inscriptions  were  exe- 
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cuted  by  engravers  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  are 
frequently  misspelt  and  blundered.  The  gold  coins  exhibit  on  the 
obverse  the  bust  of  a king  crowned  and  encircled  by  two  ears  of  barley, 
and  on  the  reverse  another  bust,  diademed,  also  encircled  by  two  ears  of 
barley.  Types,  style,  fabric,  and  the  presence  of  the  cross  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inscription,  show  that  the  coins  of  Axum  are  subse- 
quent to  the  Christian  era,  but  so  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
country  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  coins  in  strict  chronological 
order.  We  do  know,  however,  that  in  a.  d.  356  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius  II  addressed  a letter,  which  is  still  extant,  to  a king  named  Aizana 
or  Ezana,  whose  coins  we  also  possess,  and  this  gives  us  approximately 
the  epoch  to  which  the  whole  series  seems  to  belong.  The  use  of  the 
Greek  language  in  Ethiopia  is  doubtless  due  to  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 

Among  the  more  legible  coins  bearing  Greek  inscriptions  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  : — 


Aphilas. 

A. 

Ochsas. 

A. 

Bachasa. 

AT. 

Aizana  ) 

> A. 

or 

Ezana.  J 

Aieb. 

A. 

Ulzebas. 

M 

A4>IAAC  BACIACYC,  rev.  AZUUMITUU N BICI AIMHAH, 

a word  of  unknown  signification. 

*OXCAC  BACIACYC,  rev.  OCOY  €YXAPICTIA.  (. Num . 

Chron.,  1884,  PI.  X.  1.) 

BAC  Cl  V\  ^ BAX  AC  A,  rev.  >J<IAN>{«AAct>>J<  CuuN 
►Ji  BIC.  ( Num  Cliron.,  1884,  PI.  X.  3.) 

* CNI  BAX  % ACA  1%  BAC,  rev.  * HEZANA  BACI- 
A£YC.  (Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  X.  10.) 

AIHB  BACIACY,  rev.  Blundered  legend.  (Num. 
Chron.,  1884,  PI.  X.  12.) 

* OVAZHBAC  BACIACYC,  rev.  TOYTO  APCCH  TH  XUUPA. 

(Num.  Chron.,  1884,  PI.  X.  18.) 


CYRENAICA. 

[>ee  Muller,  Monnaies  de  Fancienne  Afrique,  R.  S.  Poole,  Cat.  of  the  Coins  of  the  Ptolemies, 
passim,  and  Bompois,  Medailles  grecques  autonomes  f nappies  dans  la  Cyrinaique. ] 


W/S  f°T?Ci?d  by, Donans  from  island  of  Thera,  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Battus,  the  ancestor  of  the  dynasty  called  after  him  the 

* r l S5°  r,U  ed  the  country  of  the  Cyrenaica  from  B.c.  631  to  about 

slooe^of  thrift  f 1 ? ]an<?  °t  sampled  fertility,  on  the  northern 
. f high  table-land  of  Libya,  where  it  breaks  into  spacious 

land 1n\boSCendrnS  by  Step  to  the  sea’  and  sheltered  by  the  high 

ose  to  iXanr  t 3 farchi^  Winds  0f  the  de^>  Cyrene  rapidly 
rose  to  wealth  and  splendour,  the  enterprising  Hellenes  becoming  the 

thC  na0™  Lib^'1  interior  aud 
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Of  all  the  varied  products  of  this  beautiful  country  the  far-fained  Sil- 
phium  plant  (now  extinct)  was  the  most  important,  and  was  highly 
prized  throughout  the  whole  ancient  world,  both  for  its  medicinal  virtues 
and  for  the  perfumes  extracted  from  its  flowers. 

The  Silphium  as  a Cyrenean  coin-type,  like  the  Bee  on  the  coins  of 
Ceos,  was  symbolical  of  the  worship  of  Aristaeos,  the  protector  of  the 
corn-field  and  the  vine  and  of  all  growing  crops  and  bees  and  flocks  and 
shepherds,  and  the  averter  of  the  scorching  blasts  of  the  Sahara.  This 
beneficent  god  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  of  the  nymph  Kyrene,  and  his 
cultus  in  the  Cyrenai'ca  appears  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
Libyan  Ammon,  who  was  also  a pastoral  god. 

The  bearded  head  with  the  ram’s  horn  on  the  coins  of  Cyrene  is  that 
of  Zeus  Ammon,  while  the  youthful  head,  also  with  the  ram’s  horn,  is 
probably  intended  for  Aristaeos.  The  female  head,  of  rarer  occurrence,  is 
the  nymph  Kyrene. 


Circ.  B.c.  631-530. 


The  earliest  money  of  Cyrene  consists  of  extremely  archaic  electrum 
and  silver  coins  of  the  Euboic  standard.  This  seems  to  point  to  com- 
mercial relations  between  Euboea  and  the  Libyan  coast  at  a time  when 
the  Euboean  cities,  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  exercised  a predominant  influ- 
ence in  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  very  rare  electrum  coins  which  Muller  (op.  cit.)  has  attributed  to 
Cyrene  may  be  thus  described  : — 


Double  floral  pattern. 

Id.  (Muller,  Suppl.,  PI.  I.  i.) 

Triple  flower.  (Whittall,  1575*) 


Two  oblong  incuse  depressions  . . 

El.  269  grs 

One  square  and  one  oblong  incuse  . 

El.  133-1  grs 
Incuse  square.  . . . El.  27-5  grs 


M.  Babelon  (Rev.  Nuwi.,  1885,  p-  39°  S(b)  disputes  the  attribution  of 
these  electrum  coins  to  Cyrene,  and  would  assign  them  to  Asia  Minor. 
He  also  publishes  a coin  of  pure  gold,  which  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  of 
Cyrenean  origin.  It  is  of  the  Phoenician  standard. 


Four  silphium  flowers  in  the  angles  of  i Hough  incuse  square  . . S 110  grs. 

a cruciform  pattern.  | (Rev.  Rum.,  1885,  PI.  X\ . 1.) 


The  prevailing  types  of  the  earliest  silver  coins  are 

(i)  The  fruit  or  seed-vessel  of  the  silphium,  resembling  a heart  in  shape, 

repeated  on  the  larger  denominations  twice  or  four  times. 

(ii)  The  sprouting  bud  or  shoot  of  the  silphium  often  repeated,  and  arranged 

in  a conventional  floral  pattern.  (Boinpois,  op,  cit.y  PI.  I.  i.) 

(iii)  The  leaf  of  the  silphium. 

(iv)  The  entire  plant  of  the  silphium,  represented  with  a thick  tall  stem, 

having  at  the  top  a round  clustered  head  or  blossom. 


To  these  types  are  sometimes  added  accessories  in  the  field,  such  as  a 
lion,  a lion’s  head,  or  a boar  (Rev.  Num.,  1885,  PI.  XV.  2),  etc.  1 1 
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verses  are  in  this  period  always  incuse  without  any  ornament.  The 
square  is  sometimes  divided  diagonally,  as  on  the  primitive  coins  of 
Euboea,  sometimes  it  is  quartered  and  sometimes  divided  by  a broad 
band  into  two  oblong  parts. 


Circ.  b.c.  530-480. 

Soon  after  his  accession  in  b.c.  530,  Arcesilaus  III,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom,  took  refuge  in  Samos,  then  ruled  by  Polycrates, 
whence  he  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Cyrene  with  a contingent  of 
Samian  and  Ionian  auxiliaries,  and  by  their  aid  regained  possession  of 
his  ancestral  throne.  The  types  of  the  following  coin,  indicating  an 
alliance  about  this  time  between  Cyrene,  Samos,  and  Ialysus  in  Rhodes, 
designate  it  as  having  been  struck  by  Arcesilaus  III  for  the  payment  of 
his  Samian  and  Rhodian  allies. 


Euboic  Standard. 


Fig. 


Silphium  plant ; in  field,  fruit  of  the 
silphium  and  lion’s  head.  ( Type  of 
Samos  or  Lindus.) 

The  other  coins  which  may  be  asi 
Silphium  plant. 

Id. 


Id.  (Muller,  No.  23.) 


Nymph  Kyrene  seated  1.  with  silphium 
plant  before  her  and  silphium  seed 
behind  her.  (Num.  Chron.,  1886, 
PI.  I.  6.) 

Same  type,  r. 

(Rev.  Num.,  1885,  PI.  XV.  5.) 

Four  silphium  sprouts  in  floral  pattern, 
with  bearded  head  above. 

(Bompois,  Cyr.,  i.  6.) 


387- 


Incuse  square,  within  which  eagle’s  head 
with  serpent  in  his  beak.  ( Type  of 
Ialysus.)  (Fig.  387.)  . At  Tetradr. 

igned  to  this  period  are — 

K Gazelle,  silphium  plant,  and  fruit, 

_ all  in  incuse  square  At  Tetradrachm. 

Silphium  fruit  between  two  dolphins, 
all  in  incuse  square  At  Tetradrachm 
(Muller,  i.  p.  n,  No.  23.) 

Incuse  square.  Herakles  and  nymph 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  tree  of 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  . 

At  Tetradrachm. 

Forepart  of  Pegasos  1.  in  dotted  square. 

At  Tetradr. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  r.  in  incuse. 

square  . . . . . At  Tetradr. 

Incuse  square,  containing  floral  star 

At  Didrachm. 
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Similar,  but  with  horse's  head  in  place 
of  bearded  head. 

Archaic  bearded  head  with  four  or  two 
fruits  of  the  silphium  in  the  field. 

Silphium  plant. 

(Baron  de  Hirsch.) 
Lion’s  head  facing  and  silphium  fruit. 

Fruit  of  silphium. 


Id. 

Three  sprouts  of  silphium  and  forepart 
of  horse  arranged  in  circle.  (Muller, 
Fig.  19.) 

Silphium  plant. 


Incuse  square,  containing  floral  star. 
(Bompois,  Gyr. , PI.  1. 7 .)  At  Didrachm. 

Incuse  square,  containing  floral  star  in 

incuse  circle  or  square 

At  Didr.  and  dr. 

Incuse  square,  containing  dolphin  and 
hoof  of  fawn  ....  At  Drachm. 

Incuse  square,  containing  griffin’s  head 
r At  Drachm. 

Incuse  square,  containing  archaic 

bearded  head  or  female  head  . . . 

At  £ Drachm. 

Incuse  square,  containing  winged  female 
figure At  \ Drachm. 

Incuse  square,  containing  floral  star. 

At  Diobol. 

Incuse  square,  containing  dolphin  (1)  or 
star  of  four  rays  ...  At  Obol. 


In  this  period  coins  of  Phoenician  weight  (drachms  of  52  and  half 
drachms  of  26  grs.)  were  introduced  at  Cyrene,  and  issued  side  by  side 
with  the  coins  of  the  Euboic  standard. 


Phoenician 

Two  silphium  fruits  placed  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

Id. 

Silphium  plant. 

Bee  (symbol  of  Aristaeos). 

Silphium  plant. 


Standard. 

Incuse  square,  containing  silphium 
fruit At  Dr.  52  grs. 

Incuse  square,  containing  lion’s  head, 
facing At  Dr.  49  grs. 

Incuse  square,  containing  floral  star. 

At  Dr.  52  grs. 

Id At  | Dr.  26-3  grs. 

Incuse  square,  containing  silphium 
fruit  . . . . At  £ Dr.  25-4  grs. 


Give.  b.  c.  480-431. 

Euboic  and  Phoenician  Standards. 


Fig.  38S. 
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Silphium. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Head  of  nymph  Kyrene,  three-quarter 
face. 


Incuse  circle.  KYPA  Head  of  Zeus 
Ammon  of  early  transitional  style,  in 
dotted  circle.  (Fig.  388.)  . . . 

M Euboic  tetradr.  265  grs. 

Incuse  square.  K — Y — P — A,  Id.  . 

At  Phoenician  dr.  52  grs. 

Id.  ...  JR  I dr.  25  grs. 

Incuse  square.  K — Y — P — A,  Archaic 
head  of  nymph  Kyrene  with  hair 
turned  up  under  her  diadem  . 

M 52  grs. 

Three  silphium  plants  radiating  from 

one  centre  

At  Euboic  trihemiobol  14-5  grs. 


Circ.  b.  c.  431-321. 


In  b.c.  431  the  rule  of  the  Battiadae  was  replaced  by  a republican  form 
of  government,  under  which  Cyrene  attained  the  highest  point  of  her 
prosperity,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  plentiful  issue  of  fine  gold 
pieces,  as  well  as  of  silver  tetradrachms  in  large  numbers.  The  Euboic 
standard  was  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  in  the  case  of  the  silver 
money  for  coins  of  the  Phoenician  weight  of  the  Samian  variety.  Tetradr. 
210-200  grs. 

The  gold  coins,  from  the  stater  down  to  the  half  drachm,  follow  the 
Euboic  or  Attic  weight,  but  the  smallest  denomination  is  a piece  of  13-5 
grs.,  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the  stater,  a fraction  which  is  foreign  to 
the  Attic  system. 


Fig.  389. 


KYPANAION  Victorious  quadriga 
driven  by  Nike,  Kyrene,  or  male 
charioteer,  surmounted  sometimes 
by  star. 


K — Y — P — A — N Horseman. 

Head  of  Athena. 

Beardless  male  head  with  ram’s  horn, 
Aristaeos  (?)  or  bearded  head  of 
Zeus  Ammon. 


Zeus  Ammon  standing  or  enthroned, 
variously  represented  holding  Nike 
and  sceptre,  sacrificing  before  thymia- 
terion  (Fig.  389)  or  with  ram,  eagle, 
owl,  or  silphium  beside  him ; 

magistrate’s  name  . . N Staters. 

Silphium AT  Dr. 

Three  silphium  plants  radiating  from 
one  centre y i Dr. 

Female  head  (Kyrene)  ; Head  of  Libya 
with  formal  curls  ; or  Ram’s  head  . 

V Jq-  stater  13-5  grs. 


The  magistrates’  names,  which  occur  either  in  full  or  in  abbreviated 
form  in  the  nominative  or  genitive  case,  are  API£TIO£,  APISTATOPA, 
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AAMHNAKTOS,  OEY0IAEYS,  I A^flN,  IASONOS,  IA£I0NI0£ 
KYAIOS,  KYO.,  POAIANOEYS,  XAIPE4>nN.,  XAIPIOS. 

The  silver  coinage  of  Cyrene  in  this  period  consists  in  the  main  of 
tetradrachms  of  310-200  grs. 

Head  of  Zeus  Ammon,  1.  or  r.,  and  K — Y — P — A,  etc.,  or  no  inscr.  Sil- 
magistrate’s  name.  phium.  (Muller,  i.  p.  45,  No.  140.) 

At  Tetradr. 


Fig.  390. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  facing,  all  in 
laurel  wreath. 

KYPANA  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon 
facing. 

(Z.f.  Num.,  vii.  PI.  I.  17.) 


K- — Y — P — A — N — A Silphium  (Fig. 

390.) At  Tetradr. 

Silphium,  beside  which,  a gazelle  on  its 
hind  legs,  nibbling  the  topmost  leaf. 
Magistrate,  APISTOMHAEOS  . . 

At  Tetradr. 


The  smaller  denominations  are  drachms,  | drachms,  trihemiobols,  and 
obols  of  the  same  standard.  Types — Head  of  Zeus  Ammon,  or  youthful 
head  with  Ram’s  horn,  rev.  Silphium,  or,  on  the  trihemiobol,  a triple 
silphium. 

The  magistrates’  names  on  the  silver  coins  are  API£TI0£,  API£T0- 
MHAEO t,  OEYcJ>l[AEY£],  KYAIOS,  Al BY£TPATO[£],.  and  NIKIOC, 
variously  abbreviated.  The  following  didrachms  of  Attic  weight  must 
also  be  classed  to  the  latter  part  of  this  period. 


OEY<t>IAEY£  Head  of  young  Dio- 
nysos ; behind,  thyrsos. 

[nOAl A]NOEY£  Young  head  with 
ram’s  horn. 

rOAl ANOEYC  Id. 


KYPA  Silphium  . . . At  130  grs. 

(Muller,  No.  176.) 

„ Id At  132  grs. 

(Muller,  No.  142.) 

Hermes  standing;  behind,  AAMjQ - 
KYPA£ At  Attic  didr. 


The  bronze  coins  of  the  same  time  exhibit,  among  others,  the  following 
types.  Inscr.,  KYPA  (or  none  at  all): — 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

Head  of  nymph  Kyrene. 

Head  of  Artemis,  inscr.  AAMH- 
KYPANA. 

Young  head  with  ram’s  horn. 

Gazelle. 

Head  of  Libya  with  formal  curls. 


Silphium A3  -85 

Triple  silphium  .....  Ail  -85 

Nike A3  .75 

Single  or  triple  silphium  . . Al  -6 

Silphium Al  -75 

Gazelle Al  -55-35 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 
Horseman  or  free  horse. 


Wheel  . 
Wheel  . 


. A3  -9—8 
. Al  *8— *5 
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Circ.  B.  c.  321-308. 

In  this  period,  while  the  Cyrena'ica  was  subject  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
autonomous  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  money  was  issued  at  Cyrene.  The 
gold  coins  are  of  the  Attic  weight,  but  the  silver,  like  the  money  of 
Ptolemy  before  he  assumed  the  royal  title  (b.  c.  305),  follows  the  Rhodian 
standard  (Didr.  1 20  grs.) 


Gold. 


Head  of  Pallas,  as  on  staters  of 
Alexander. 

(B.  M.  Cat.,  Ptol,  PL  XXXII.  1.) 
Head  of  Pallas. 

Id. 

Horseman  ; behind,  star. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXV.  39.) 
Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

Id. 


KYPANAIOI  PTOAEM  AI.Q.  Nike 
standing,  as  on  staters  of  Alexander. 

A 133  grs. 

[PTOJAEMAIOY  Nike.  Magistrate, 

EY<t>PIO£ A 67  grs. 

[PTOJAEMAIOY  Nike.  Symbol, 

Wheel SL  65  grs. 

KYPA  Silphium  . . . . A 43.8  grs. 

Fulmen  between  two  stars  A 11-2  grs. 
Head  of  nymph  Kyrene  .An  grs. 


Silver. 


Fig.  391. 


Young  head  with  ram’s  horn.  (Fig. 

39 I*) 

Head  of  Apollo,  laureate. 

(B.M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXV.  41.) 


KYPA  Silphium.  Various  symbols  and 

monograms  in  field 

At  Rhodian  didr.  120  grs. 
KYPA  Similar  ...  At  105  grs. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 


Head  of  Apollo. 
Id. 


Bronze. 

KYPA  Palm-tree.  Various  symbols  and 


letters A3  -65 

KYPA  Lyre A3  -65 

,,  Prancing  horse.  Various  sym- 
bols   AC  -65 


Circ.  b.c.  308-247. 

In  b.  c.  308  Magas,  the  son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  made  governor 
of  the  Cyrena'ica,  and  struck  gold  money  there  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  with 
th Qinscr.,  PTOAEM AIOY  BAZIAEHS:  (B.M.  Cat.,  Ptol.  Introd.).  About 
b.c.  280  Magas  himself  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  struck  bronze  coins 
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with  his  own  portrait  on  the  obverse , and  the  head  of  Libya  on  the  reverse. 
Inscr.,  BA£IAEfl£  MAT  A.  The  subsequent  coins  struck  by  his  daughter 
Berenice  in  the  Cyrenalca  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  series  of 
the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  (p.  714). 


Circ.  B.  c.  247-222. 

In  B.C.  247  Ptolemy  III  (Euergetes)  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  by  his  marriage  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Magas,  who  was 
queen  in  her  own  right  of  Cyrena'ica,  united  the  diadems  of  Egypt  and 
that  country. 

The  evidence  of  the  coins  goes  to  prove  that  throughout  the  reign  of 
Euergetes  the  Cyrenaeans  enjoyed  an  interval  of  autonomy,  which  was 
not  withdrawn  until  after  his  death.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
they  sent  to  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  philosophers 
Demophanes  and  Ecdemus,  who  had  assisted  Aratus  in  the  liberation  of 
Sicyon  from  her  tyrants. 

These  statesmen  were  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Cyrena'ica, 
which  they  appear  to  have  reconstituted  on  the  lines  of  the  Achaean 
League.  So  much,  at  least,  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  Polybius 
(x.  25)  and  Plutarch  (Philop.,  i.  1),  and  from  the  Federal  coins  in  silver  and 
bronze,  bearing  the  inscr.,  KOI  NON,  which  are  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  this  time. 


Fig.  392. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 


KOINON  Silphium.  (Fig.  392.) 

At  Didr.  1 1 8 grs. 
M .9-7. 


Circ.  b.  c.  222-96. 

From  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  IV  (Philopator)  down  to  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Apion,  B.  C.  96,  the  coinage  of  Cyrenalca  is  regal  of  the  Ptolemaic 
type.  It  is  discussed  fully  in  the  B.  M.  Cat.  of  the  coins  of  the 
Ptolemies. 


Cyrena'ica  under  the  Romans,  after  B.  c.  96. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  96),  left  Cyrenalca  by  his  will  to  the 
Romans,  who  at  first  granted  the  various  cities  their  freedom ; but  the 
disorders  which  arose  compelled  them  soon  afterwards  to  reduce  that 
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country  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  province  (b.  c.  74)-  Henceforth 
bronze  coins  only  were  issued  in  Cyrenaica,  and  these  bore  the  names  of 
the  Roman  governors  under  Augustus,  L.  Lollius,  A.  Pupius  Rufus,  L. 
Fabricius  Patellius,  Scato,  Palicanus,  and  Capito,  with  various  titles 
in  Greek  or  Latin  characters,  such  as  TAMI ACANTICTPA[THrOC], 
PROCOS,  or  Q_[VAESTOR]. 

Among  the  types  may  be  mentioned  the  heads  of  Ammon,  Apollo, 
Artemis,  or  the  Emperor,  a curule  chair,  camel,  stag,  ram,  caduceus, 
wreath,  serpent,  etc. 

There  are  also  later  Imperial  coins  of  Titus,  Trajan,  Faustina  Senior, 
M.  Aurelius,  and  Severus  Alexander,  attributed  conjecturally  to  Cyre- 
nai'ca  (Muller,  i.  p.  171),  but  these  may  have  been  struck  at  Alexandria. 

Barce  was  founded  from  Cyrene  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
Its  coinage  down  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  falls  into  the  same  periods 
as  that  of  Cyrene.  In  the  archaic  period  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  issues  of  Barce  from  those  of  Cyrene,  as  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  uninscribed.  In  the  fifth  century  (b.  c.  480-431)  while  Barce,  like 
Cyrene,  was  governed  by  kings,  its  coinage  consists  of  Euboic  tetra- 
drachms  (270  grs.),  and  of  Phoenician  drachms  and  £ drachms  (52  and 
26  grs.)  Inscr.,  BAP,  BAPKA,  BAPKAION;  obv.  Silphium  or  Silphium 
fruits,  rev.  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon,  or  Head  of  ram  in  incuse  square.  In  the 
Republican  period,  b.c.  432-321,  Barce,  like  Cyrene,  abandoned  the 
Euboic  tetradrachm  for  the  Phoenician  of  about  200  grs. 


Gold.  Circ.  b.c.  431-321. 

Silphium.  | Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  . . N 26-4  grs. 

This  gold  coin  is  attributed  to  Barce  simply  on  account  of  the  style  of 
the  head  of  Ammon,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  some  of  the  inscribed 
tetradrachms  of  the  town. 


Silver.  Inscr.  BAPKA  I or  BAPKAION  on  one  or  other  side. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  profile.  Silphium,  sometimes  accompanied  by 

two  jerboas  (Muller,  318)  or  by  a 
gazelle  recumbent  (M.,  322),  or  an 
_ owl  (M.,  324)  At  Tetradr.  200  grs. 
Single  or  triple  silphium,  the  latter 
accompanied  by  accessory  symbols, 
chameleon,  owl,  and  jerboa,  in  field  . 

At  Tetradr.  198-3  grs. 
Silphium At  160  grs. 

49-5  grs. 

At  24.4  grs. 

Magistrates’  names  on  the  coins  of  Barce,  AKE£IO£  (Doric  o-enitive  of 

<blAnN[OZ])AlN’  KAlNln’  KYtEAn  Tn  *-AHN  (=  KYAEAOY  TOY 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  facing. 

O 


Young  bead  with  ram’s  horn. 

(Fox,  Gr.  C.,  Pt.II.  PL  VIII.  167.) 
Id. 

Id. 
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CYRENAICA. 


Bronze. 

The  bronze  coins  resemble  those  of  Cyrene ; obv.  Horseman,  rev.  Wheel  • 
symbol , silphium  (Muller,  i.  p.  8a). 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  Barce  was  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which 
received  the  name  of  Ptolemais. 

Euesperides,  said  to  have  been  founded  from  Cyrene  circ.  b.  c.  460,  was 
the  farthest  to  the  west  of  the  five  cities  of  Cyrena'ica.  It  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  called  Lathon  or  Lethon. 


Circ.  b.c.  460-431.  Phoenician  Standard. 


Silphium.  EY  Dolphin  in  incuse  square  . . . 

At  48-6  grs. 

The  inscription  on  this  coin  begins  on  the  reverse  and  is  continued  on  the 
obverse. 


Silphium. 

Silphium. 


EY  (1)  Incuse  square,  within  which  dol- 
phin and  crab’s  claw  At  £ Drachm. 
EYE£  Incuse  square,  within  which 
head  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  circle  of  dots 
At  Dr.  52  grs. 

At  ^ Dr.  27  grs. 


Circ.  b.c.  431-321.  Phoenician  Standard. 


The  only  tetradrachm  of  Euesperides  as  yet  known  is  in  the  library 
at  Turin. 


Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  r.  surrounded 
by  a triple  circle. 


EYECPEPITAN  Silphium  At  193 grs. 


To  the  end  of  the  Republican  period,  shortly  before  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  may  be  ascribed  the  following  Attic 
didrachm  in  the  De  Luynes  Collection.  The  bronze  coins,  with  the 
head  of  the  same  River-god  seem  to  be  somewhat  earlier. 


Attic  Standard. 


ECPEPI  . . . Young  horned  head  of 
river  Lathon. 

AHOHN  or  AHTUN  Head  of  river- 
god. 

Head  of  Zeus  Ammon. 


TIM AT.QP A (sic)  Deer  before  sil- 
phium ....  At  Didr.  130  grs. 


EY  Silphium AD  -7 

EY  Trident JE  -8 


Under  the  Ptolemies  the  name  of  Euesperides  was  changed  to 
Berenice. 


Teuchira,  between  Ptolemais  and  Euesperides,  received  under  the 
Ptolemies  the  name  of  Arsinoe. 


LIBYA— SYRTICA. 
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Circ.  B.  c.  480-431. 


3 T Silphium. 

(Bompoisj  op.  cit.,  PI.  I.  io.) 


Head  of  Zeus  Amnion  in  incuse  circle  . 

HI  Dr.  52  grs. 


LIBYA. 

Macae  (?).  The  Macae  were  a Libyan  tribe  inhabiting  the  coast  between 
Cyrenai'ca  and  Syrtica.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  the 
following  coins  are  correctly  attributed  to  them  by  Muller  (i.  132): — 


After  circ.  b.  c.  200. 

Head  of  young  Herakles.  AIBYflN  Lion  walking;  in  field  M 

or  O in  the  Phoenician  character  . . 

At  1 1 7 grs. 

Id.  Lion  above  club  . . . At  31  grs. 

There  are  also  bronze  coins  with  the  same  head  of  Herakles,  or  else  a head 
of  Zeus  or  Pallas  on  the  obv.,  and  either  a Lion  or  a Bull  on  the  rev., 
also  reading  AIBYDN.  Many  of  these  appear  to  be  restruck  on  coins  of 
Carthage. 


SYRTICA. 

Syrtica,  also  called  Tripolitana,  and  now  Tripoli,  from  the  three  chief 
cities,  Leptis  Magna,  Oea,  and  Sabrata,  was  the  line  of  coast  extending 
from  Cyrena'ica  on  the  east  to  Byzacene  on  the  west. 

Gergis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Byzacene.  Imperial  bronze  of  Augustus 
only,  with  Latin  legend,  rev.  PERM.  L.  VOLVSI.  PROCOS.  GERG  Head 
of  Pallas,  struck  by  L.  Yolusius  Saturninus,  Proconsul  of  Africa  B.c.  6- 
a.d.  2 (Muller,  ii.  p.  35). 

Leptis  Magna,  a colony  of  Sidon,  and  one  of  the  three  chief  cities  of 
Syrtica,  was  an  emporium  of  considerable  importance  (Miillei’,  ii.  p.  3). 
It  struck  autonomous  silver  and  bronze  of  the  first  century  B.  c.,  with 
the  Punic  legend  'pB1?  (Lephki  = Leptis),  and  types  relating  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Herakles  and  Dionysos.  Also  Imperial  of  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Livia. 

Macaraea  and  Bilan  (?).  Bronze  of  Augustus  (Muller,  ii.  p.  26). 
Riser.,  "Ipyft  and  lb'2,  rev.  Head  of  Apollo.  This  is  a doubtful  attribution. 

Oea,  about  midway  between  Leptis  Magna  and  Sabrata.  Autonomous 
bronze  and  Imperial  of  Tiberius,  with  Punic  inscr.,  (Muller,  ii.  p.  1 5). 
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The  predominant  types  are  the  heads  and  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and 
Pallas : — Tripod,  Lyre,  Bow  and  Quiver,  Shields  and  Spears,  etc.,  and  bust 
of  Li  via  as  Juno  or  Ceres,  with  Peacock  and  ear  of  corn  in  field. 

For  coins  of  Oea,  with.  Zitha  and  Zuchis.  and  with  Macaraea  and 
Bilan  (?),  see  Muller,  ii.  p.  20  sq. 

Sabrata,  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  the  three  chief  cities  of  Syrtica. 
Autonomous  bronze  and  Imperial  of  Augustus,  with  Punic  inscr., 
(Muller,  ii.  26),  and  types  referring  to  the  worship  of  Phoenician  gods 
corresponding  with  Herakles,  Dionysos,  and  Hermes;  rev.  Tetrastyle 
temple,  Capricorn,  etc. 


BYZACENE. 

This  region  was  the  southern  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
and  bordered  on  the  north  upon  Zeugitana.  Coins  exist  of  the  following 
towns : — 

Achulla,  a colony  founded  from  the  island  of  Melita.  Bronze  coins, 
with  heads  of  Octavian,  Divus  Julius  (Caesar),  or  the  Roman  Pro- 
consuls,  P.  Quinctilius  Varus  and  L.  Volusius  Saturninus.  Latin  inscr., 
ACHVLLA,  etc.  (Muller,  ii.,  p.  43). 

Alipota.  Bronze  of  late  time.  Head  of  Astarte,  reverse  Punic  legend 
and  Caduceus  (Muller,  ii.  p.  42). 

Hadrumetum,  a Phoenician  settlement  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
Zeugitana.  Under  the  Romans  a libera  civitas,  and  from  Trajan’s  time  a 
colony,  and  the  capital  of  Byzacene. 

Bronze  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  Inscr.,  HADR,  HADRVM,  etc.,  some- 
times with  heads  and  names  of  the  Roman  Proconsuls,  etc.,  or  of  Poseidon, 
Helios,  Astarte,  and  Serapis(?)  (Muller,  ii.  p.  51). 

Leptis  Minor,  between  Achulla  and  Hadrumetum,  was  declared  free 
by  the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  struck  coins  before  Imperial  times.  There  are  bronze  coins  with 
heads  of  Divus  Julius,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Agrippina  Germanici. 
Inscr.,  AEfTTIC,  Bust  of  Hermes  or  turreted  head  (Muller,  ii.  p.  49). 

Thaena,  a town  of  Phoenician  origin,  struck  bronze  coins  shortly 
before  and  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  with  Punic  inscr.,  Types — 

Heads  of  Serapis  or  Astarte;  Tetrastyle  temple,  etc.  (Muller,  ii. 
p.  40). 

Thapsus,  memorable  for  Caesar’s  victory  over  Pompey,  b.  c.  46. 
Imperial  of  Tiberius.  Reverse,  THAPSVM,  and  head  or  seated  figure  of 
Livia,  with  legend  IVN[ONl]  AVG[VSTAE]  (Muller,  ii.  p.  47). 


ZEUGITANA. 
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Th.ysd.rus,  between  Hadrumetum  and  Thaena.  Bronze  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  with  Punic  inscr.,  ( = Sthpsr).  Types— Head  of  Astarte 

diademed  and  veiled,  rev.  Lyre ; Head  of  Poseidon,  rev.  Capricorn 
(Muller,  ii.  p.  58). 


ZEUGITANA. 

Carthago  (Muller,  ii.  p.  66  sqq.).  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  wealthy 
commercial  state,  with  its  population  of  some  700,000  inhabitants, 
made  no  use  whatever  of  coined  money  until  the  great  invasion 
of  Sicily,  b.  c.  410,  brought  her  armies  for  the  second  time  into  con- 
tact with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  Then  and  not  till  then  does  it  appear 
that  the  necessity  arose  for  striking  coins,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  payment  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  devastation  of  the  flourishing 
Hellenic  settlements  in  that  island  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
coinage.  That  the  use  of  coined  money  and  the  art  of  coining  was 
borrowed  by  the  Carthaginians  from  their  Greek  enemies  is  obvious 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Sicilian  type  of  the  head  of  Persephone,  and 
from  the  unmistakably  Greek  style  of  the  earliest  Carthaginian  coins. 

The  Punic  inscription  is  the  only  indication  that  these  series  of  coins 
are  not  purely  Greek,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  were 
struck  in  Sicily  and  not  in  Africa,  and  that  Greek  artists  were  employed 
to  engrave  the  coin-dies.  In  several  instances  the  names  of  Carthaginian 
towns  in  Sicily  occur  upon  the  coins,  such  as  t£H,  Resh  Melkarth= 

Heracleia  Minoa,  NltOEH  = Motya,  = Panormus  (?),  -pN:=Eryx,  JODD 

Kfra  (Kaphara,  Village)  = Solus.  These  have  been  already  described 
under  the  cities  whose  names  they  bear  (pp.  121,  124, 138,  141,  and  149). 
There  are,  however,  several  other  series  bearing  the  inscriptions 
.niiHrirnp,  Kart  Chadasat  ( = New  city  of  Carthage);  J"OnD,  Machanat 
( = the  Camp);  rmo  JUnDn  OJ7,  or  TITO  qyttf,  Am  Machanat,  Am 
he  Machanat,  or  Sham  Machanat  (People  of  the  Camp) ; Dl^PID,  Mech- 
asbim  (the  Quaestors),  etc.,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  classed  to  any 
particular  locality  in  Sicily.  Such  coins  may  therefore  be  appropriately 
described  as  Siculo-Punic,  that  is  to  say,  as  coins  struck  in  Sicily  for 
the  payment  of  the  Carthaginian  armies.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal varieties : — 


Siculo-Punic  Coins.  Circ.  b.  c.  410-310. 


Gold.  Phoenician  Standard. 


Head  of  Persephone  of  fine  early  style 
(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXVI.  37.) 
Id. 

Date-palm  tree  (<£oiVt£). 

Head  of  Persephone. 


Prancing  horse  ; above  A (symbol  of 


Baal) A 1 1 8 grs. 

Id K 23-8  grs. 

Horse’s  head K 15-3  grs. 


Date-palm  tree  . . . . K 36  grs. 


ntiHn  nip  Forepart  of  horse,  some- 
times crowned  by  Nike. 


Silver.  Attic  Standard. 

n:m  Date-palm  tree  . At  Attic  tetradr. 


B 
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Fig.  393. 


nt?“in  mpFree  horse,  crowned  by  Nike. 
„ Horse’s  head. 

,,  or  no  inscr.  Head  of  Perse- 

phone, with  or  without  dolphins 
around. 


Date-palm  tree  (Fig.  393.)  ill  Tetradr. 
Top  of  date-palm  tree  . At  Obol. 
Free  horse  before  palm  tree  At  Tetradr. 
(B.  M.  Guide , PI.  XXVI.  39  and 
PI.  XX XY.  37,  38.) 


Fig.  394. 

Deified  head  of  Dido,  wearing  tiara  of  1 rUTO  Djj&y  Lion  and  palm  tree.  (Fig. 
Oriental  form.  , j 394.) At  Tetradr. 


Fig.  395. 


Head  of  Persephone  surrounded  by 
dolphins. 

Head  of  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  Mel- 
karth,  in  lion’s  skin. 


ruriD  Oy  or  ft  Horse’s  head  and  palm 
tree.  (Fig.  395.)  . . At  Tetradr. 

rmo  n Dy  \ Horse’s  head  and  palm 
ruriD  Dyt?  ( tree  . . At  Tetradr. 

or  ( (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XXXV. 
osyriD  / 36.) 


The  resemblance  of  the  head  of  Herakles  on  the  coins  of  this  series  to 
that  on  the  earliest  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  a valuable 
indication  of  date. 


CARTHAGE. 
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The  Siculo-Punic  bronze  coins  of  this  period  are  not  numerous. 


Date-palm  tree. 

Id. 

Head  of  Persephone. 


Pegasos & *6 5 

Horse’s  head & -8 

Horse’s  head JE  • 9 


During  the  reign  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  it  would  seem  that  the 

o o o *>  _ 

issue  of  Carthaginian  money  in  Sicily  came  to  an  end. 


Coins  struck  at  Carthage,  circ.  b.  c.  340-242. 

The  money  struck  at  Carthage  itself  consists  wholly  of  gold,  electrum, 
and  bronze,  down  to  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  rich  silver  mines 
of  Spain,  and  the  foundation  of  Carthago  Nova  in  that  country  by  Has- 
drubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  B.  c.  242,  when  large  silver  coins, 
both  Carthaginian  and  Hispano-Carthaginian,  appear  to  have  been  first 
issued. 

The  gold  and  electrum  money  here  referred  to,  which  falls  into  the 
interval  between  the  age  of  Timoleon  and  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
is  as  follows  : — 


Fig.  396. 


Head  of  Persephone,  wearing  neck- 
lace with  pendants. 

Id. 

Id. 


Head  of  Persephone. 
Id. 


Horse  standing.  (Fig.  396)  N 145  grs. 

Horse  and  palm  tree.  . . SI  73  grs. 

Horse  standing.  . . . El.  118  grs. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XL VII.  41.) 
Horse  and  palm  tree  . . El.  58  grs. 

Horse  standing,  looking  back  El.  27  grs. 


These  coins  follow  the  Phoenician  standard  (drachm  59  grs.;  ij  dr. 
88  grs. ; didrachm  118  grs. ; 2|  dr.  147  grs.).  The  bronze  coins  resemble 
the  electrum  drachms  in  size  and  types. 


Circ.  b.c.  241-218. 


The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  is  characterized 
by  the  great  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  newly-acquired  Spanish 
mines,  and  by  the  issue  of  large  gold  and  silver  coins. 

3 B 2 
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zeugitana. 


Head  of  Persephone. 

(Muller,  ii.  fig.  76.) 

Id.  [Ibid.,  fig.  66.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LIX.  33.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LIX.  34.) 


Gold. 


nriNa  Prancing  horse  and  palm  tree 

TT  EL  350  grg. 

Horse  standing,  looking  back  . . 


Horse  standing;  above,  radiate  disk 
flanked  by  two  uraei  . if  175  grs. 
Horse  standing  . . . . g ng  gr8‘ 
Horse  and  palm  tree  . . $[  36  grs 


SlLYEE. 


Fig.  397. 


Head  of  Persephone. 


Prancing  horse.  (Fig.  397.)  . . . . 

(Dodekadrachm)  HI  704  grs. 


Fig.  398. 


Id.  (Fig.  398.) 

Id.  (Muller,  ii.  fig.  99.) 


Id.  [Ibid.,  fig.  129.) 

Id.  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LIX.  36.) 

Id.  .(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  XLVII.  43; 
LIX.  37.) 


nvitO  Pegasos 

(Dekadrachm)  HI  574  grs. 
Horse  standing ; above,  radiate  disk, 

flanked  by  two  uraei 

HI  364  grs.  (6  Dr.) 
Horse’s  head  . . Ht  341  grs. 

Horse  ; above,  star  HI  228  grs.  (4  Dr.) 
Horse  and  palm  tree ; Horse  looking 
back ; Horse  standing  or  trotting 
HI  various  smaller  denominations. 
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The  standard  of  the  above-described  coins  is  the  Phoenician,  the 
denominations  being  12,  10,  6,  4,  3,  2\,  2,  i£,  i?,  and  1 drachm,  together 
with  certain  smaller  divisions.  The  metal  is  not  always  of  the  purest 
quality.  The  inscription  is  supposed  to  stand  for  Byrsa,  the 

citadel  of  Carthage.  Some  of  the  bronze  coins,  which  for  the  most  part 
resemble  the  silver  in  type  and  style,  are  of  very  large  size,  exceeding  m 
weight  the  heaviest  bronze  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  and  equivalent  to 
about  two  of  the  contemporary  Roman  asses  of  the  so-called  Sextantal 
reduction.  (See  p.  16  note.) 


Circ.  b.c.  218-146. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Carthaginian  money 
becomes  rapidly  debased,  both  in  quality  of  metal  and  in  style  of  art. 
The  loss  of  Carthago  Nova  (b.c.  210),  with  its  prolific  mines,  probably 
accounts  for  the  poverty  of  the  metal  henceforth  employed.  The  types 
are  mere  varieties  of  those  of  the  previous  period  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LIX. 

38>  39)- 


Electrum  and  Potin. 


Head  of  Persephone  of  flat  poor  style. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Horse El.  46  grs. 

Id.  W 29  grs. 

Horse  and  palm  tree  . Pot.  170  grs. 
Horse  and  star  . . . Pot.  44  grs. 


With  these  last  electrum  coins  of  Carthage  we  may  compare  the  con- 
temporary electrum  coins  of  Capua  struck  during  the  revolt  of  that  city 
from  Rome  in  the  Hannibalic  war  (b.  c.  216-211).  See  p.  28. 

The  similarity  of  the  Capuan  coins  to  those  of  Carthage,  both  in  weight 
(46  grs.),  style,  and  the  base  quality  of  the  alloy  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, renders  it  highly  probable  that  Capua,  while  the  army  of  Hannibal 
was  wintering  there,  B.c.  216-215  (Livy,  xxiii.  18;  Strabo,  v.  4.  13), 
assimilated  her  coinage  to  that  which  was  current  among  the  Carthagi- 
nian troops. 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  of  Carthage  in  this  period  consists, 
however,  not  of  electrum  or  potin,  but  of  bronze  coins  of  very  bad  style 
and  execution. 


Carthaginian  Coinage  of  Spain.  In  addition  to  the  coins  struck  at 
Carthagfe  itself  there  are  a number  of  others  which,  from  their  resemblance 
in  style  to  the  undoubted  Carthaginian  issues,  and  from  the  fact  of  their 
frequent  occurrence  in  Spanish  Finds,  have  been  assigned  by  M.  Zobel  to 
the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Spain  (see  p.  4).  Others  in  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  are  conjecturally  attributed  by  Muller  (ii.  147)  to  Sar- 
dinia, after  it  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions. 

Head  of  Persephone.  Bull  standing;  above,  star;  beneath, 

crescent  enclosing  disk  N 46-5  grs. 

I oung  male  bead  diademed.  Bull  standing  ; symbol , ear  of  corn  . 

-R  1 1 3 grs. 
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Young  male  head  diademed. 
Head  of  Persephone. 

Id. 


Bull  standing;  symbol, uraeus  ill  54grg. 
Three  ears  of  corn,  surmounted  by 
crescent  containing  disk  . JE  1-05 
Bull  standing ; above,  star  . JE  -75 


Head  of  Pallas  in  wested  helmet. 
Head  of  Apollo  laureate. 

Head  of  young  Ares  (?). 


Horse  standing  (probably  Spanish)  . 

JE  1-05 

Horse  and  radiate  disk,  flanked  by  two 

uraei JE  1-05 

Palm  tree  (probably  Spanish)  JE  -8 


Carthage  under  the  Romans. 

Carthage  was  rebuilt  by  J ulius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  and  in  B.  c.  29  it  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus.  As  a Roman  colony  it  struck  bronze  coins 
down  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Inscr.,  KAR  VENERIS,  Temple  of  Venus. 
Abbreviated  names  of  the  SVF[ETES]  or  Duumviri,  also  C.  I.  C.  D.  D. 
P.  P.  = Colonia  Julia  Carthago,  decreto  decurionum,  pater  patriae  (?),  etc., 
(Miiller,  ii.  p.  149). 


Clypea,  founded  by  Agathocles,  b.c.  310,  under  the  name  of  Aspis 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  promontory  on  which  it  stood  to  a shield. 
In  Pliny’s  time  it  was  a free  town,  ‘ liberum  Clypea  in  promontorio  Mer- 
curii’  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  v.  3).  Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  bronze  coins 
were  struck  at  Clypea  by  the  permission  of  the  Proconsul,  PERMISSV 
PROCOS.  Inscr.,  C.  I.  P.  (Clypea  Julia  Pia,  pulchra  or  pacensis  (?).) 
Types — Heads  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  or  Drusus  Junior,  rev.  Hermes  seated 
on  rock ; Bust  of  Hermes  ; Demeter  or  Li  via  veiled,  seated,  holding  ears 
of  corn  and  sceptre. 

Hippo,  surnamed  Diarrliytns,  from  its  position  at  the  narrow  outlet 
of  Lake  Hipponitis,  was  an  ancient  Sidonian  colony  dependent  upon 
Carthage. 

Under  the  Romans  it  was  a free  town,  and  as  such  struck  bronze  coins 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  again  in  that  of  Clodius  Albinus.  Inscr., 

HIPPONE  LIBERA. 


Head  of  goddess  Astarte  veiled  and 
wearing  stephane. 

Head  of  Tiberius. 


Phoenician  goddess  facing,  holding 
caduceus  and  ears  of  corn  . JE  -85 
IVL.  AVG  Julia  (Livia)  seated  JE  1-3 


Utica,  a Tyrian  colony  of  great  antiquity,  received  its  freedom  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  coins  of  Utica 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Inscr.,  M.  M.,  or  M.  MVN.IVL.  VTIC. 
D.  D.  P.  P.,  ‘Municipium’  or  ‘Municipes  Municipii  Julii  Uticensis  decreto  de- 
curionum pater  patriae  (?)  ’ abbreviated,  usually  with  addition  of  the 
names  of  the  Roman  Proconsuls,  etc.  Concerning  the  various  interpre- 
tations of  the  legends  M.  MVN.  and  D.  D.  P.  P see  Miiller,  ii.  164  sqq. 
Types — Veiled  female  bust  (Livia?)  or  Head  of  Tiberius,  rev.  Livia  en- 
throned and  holding  patera.  The  title  Municipium  was  given  to 
Utica  when  Augustus  conferred  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  upon 
its  inhabitants. 


ISLANDS  OF  AFRICA. 
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ISLANDS  BETWEEN  AFRICA  AND  SICILY. 


Cossnra,  midway  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  was  inhabited  by  a people 
of  Phoenician  race.  The  island  was  taken  from  the  Carthaginians  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  but  was  recovered  by  them  soon  after. 
Its  coins  are  all  of  bronze  and  fall  into  two  classes. 


Second  century  b.  c. 


Female  head  with  Egyptian  head- 
dress. 

Id.  crowned  by  Nike. 


(=  insula  filiorum  sc.  Sadyci) 
within  a wreath  of  laurel  . . A3  -8 

Id A3  -8 


First  century  b.  c. 


Similar  head,  with  or  without  Nike. 


COSSVRA  within  a wreath  of  laurel  . 


A3  i-o--8 

Ganlos,  a small  island  separated  from  Melita  by  a narrow  strait.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a Phoenician  temple,  and  its  coin-types  refer  to 
the  worship  of  Phoenician  divinities. 


Second  and  First  centuries  b.c. 


Veiled  female  head. 


Id. 

Id. 

Bearded  head ; in  front,  caduceus. 
Female  head  with  crescent. 


Melita,  now  Malta. 

Head  of  Apollo. 

Veiled  female  head. 

Id. 

Head  of  Demeter. 
MEAlTAinN  Head  of  Isis. 


MEAlTAinN.  V eiled  female  head. 

(Eckhel,  i.  268.) 


px  Three  divinities  of  Egyptian  appear- 
ance, the  central  one  resembling 

Osiris A3  11 

Ram’s  head Ail  -6 

px— px  Tripod A3  -6 

pX  Sacrificial  cap  (galerus)  in  a wreath 

A3  -8 

TAYAITHN  Warrior  ; in  field,  star  . 

A3  -7 


MEAlTAinN  Lyi’e  ....  A3 -6 

j,  Id.  A3  ’6 

„ Tripod  . . . AE  -8 

„ Horse  . . . A3  -8 

Four- winged  Egyptian  figure  in  crouch- 
ing attitude,  holding  flail  and  sceptre 

A3  1-05 

Curule  chair  with  name  of  Roman  Pro- 
praetor   A3  -8 


Bronze  of  the  second  or  first  century  b.  c. 
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HUMID  I A. 


NUMIDI  A. 


KINGS. 

The  series  of  silver  coins  which  Muller  (iii.  p.  13  sqq.)  has  attributed 
to  the  kings  of  Numidia,  Masinissa,  b.  c.  202-148  ; obv.  Young  male  head, 
rev.  Horse  and  Palm-tree  (B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LIX.  30) ; Micipsa  and  his 
brothers,  b.c.  148-1 18  ; obv.  Head  of  Herakles,  rev.  Elephant ; and  to  Ju- 
gurtha,  b.c.  1 1 8-1 06  ; obv.  Head  of  Herakles,  rev.  Elephant  (B.  M.  Guide, 
PI.  LIX.  31),  have  all  been  restored  by  Sefior  Zobel  to  Spain  (see  p.  3). 

The  series  ascribed  by  Muller  to  Hiempsal  II  (b.c.  106-60),  to  whom 
a portion  of  Numidia  was  assigned  after  the  fall  of  Jugurtha,  obv.  Male 
head  bound  with  corn,  rev.  Prancing  horse  and  Punic  letter  (B.  M.  Guide, 
PI.  LXX.  37)  must  be  considered  as  of  doubtful  attribution.  The  only  coins 
which  on  the  grounds  of  st}de  I should  be  inclined  to  accept  as  correctly 
attributed  by  Muller  to  Numidian  kings  before  Juba  I,  are  those  de- 
scribed on  pp.  17  and  18,  Nos.  19-35,  and  on  p.  32,  Nos.  37-42,  of 
his  work. 


Male  head  laureate,  with  pointed 
beard. 

Similar  head,  diademed. 


Horse  standing  with  caduceus,  or  gal- 
loping. Various  symbols  and  Punic 
letters  in  the  field  . . IE  1-25—  7 

Horse  with  star  or  palm  and  Punic 
letters IE  -9 


Juba  I,  b.  c.  60-46.  The  coinage  of  this  king  consists  of  denarii  and 
quinarii  of  the  Roman  standard  and  of  bronze  coins  (Muller,  iii.  p.  42). 


Fig.  399. 


REX  I VBA  Bust  of  Juba  bearded,  with 
hair  elaborately  arranged  in  formal 
curls,  and  with  sceptre  at  his 
shoulder. 

REX  I VBA  Bust  of  victory. 

Bust  of  Juba. 

Head  of  Africa  in  elephant’s  skin. 


'ini'  ( = Jubae  regnum  or  Juba 
rex.)  in  Neo-Punic  characters.  Type, 
Temple.  (Fig.  399.)  • At  66-45  grs- 

Same  inscr.,  galloping  horse  At  30  grs. 
Galloping  horse  . . . . At  28  grs. 

Lion At  13  grs. 


The  bronze  coins  bear  the  same  Neo-Punic  inscription,  but  are  without 
the  Latin  one  ; obv.  Head  of  Ammon  or  of  Africa  in  Elephant’s  skin,  rev. 
Elephant,  Temple,  or  Lion. 


NUMIDIA. 
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The  coins  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  characteristic  poitxait  of  the 
kino1,  whom  Cicero  [lie  Lege  agra.,  ii.  22)  calls  ‘adolescens  bene  capillatus. 
Cf.  also  Suetonius  [J.  Caesar,  c.  who  relates  how  Caesai  on  one 
occasion  pulled  Juba  by  the  beard. 

TOWNS. 

After  the  victory  of  Caesar  at  Thapsus,  b.  c.  46,  and  the  death  of  Juba, 
Numidia  was  divided  between  Rome  and  her  African  allies.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  towns  continued  to  strike  bronze  money  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus. 

Bulla  Regia  (Muller,  iii.  57).  Bronze,  obv.  Eagle,  rev.  Crescent  con- 
taining disk.  Inscr., 

Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia,  and  the  chief  royal  residence.  Bronze 
with  Punic  legends,  ftSTD  or  mbtf  (Muller,  iii.  p.  60). 

Tui'i'eted  female  head.  Horse  JE  10 

Id.  Two  xipright  ears  of  coi’xi  . . JE  -7 

Gazaupliala,  some  fifty  miles  east  of  Cirta.  Muller  (iii.  65)  attributes 
to  this  town  bronze  coins  resembling  those  of  Cirta,  but  reading  Ny. 

Hippo  Regius  and  Tipasa.  Hippo  Regius  was  a maiitime  city  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ubus.  Tipasa  was  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Hippo,  and  connected  with  it  by  a road.  The  two  places  appear  to  have 
struck  money  in  common.  Inscr.,  and  f/WBlD  = Thpatn.  Types — 
Head  of  Baal  laur.  and  surmounted  by  Star,  behind,  Sceptre,  rev.  Head 
of  Astarte  veiled  and  surmounted  by  disk  in  crescent ; Head  of  Melkarth 
surmounted  by  star  and  with  club  behind,  rev.  Head  of  Chusor-Phtah, 
Hephaestos,  surmounted  by  star  and  with  axe  behind.;  Youthful  head, 
rev.  Panther  leaping  to  right. 

Macomada,  an  inland  town  of  Phoenician  origin.  Bronze  of  late  auto- 
nomous times.  Inscr.,  NQpQ  ( = Mkma).  Types — Head  of  Chusor-Phtah, 
the  Phoenician  Hephaestos,  in  close-fitting  cap  with  two  floating  ribands 
at  the  top,  rev.  Hog  ; Hoi’se  galloping,  rev.  Disk  in  crescent.  * 

Salviana,  an  inland  town  of  Numidia,  south-west  of  Cirta.  Bronze  of 
autonomous  times.  Inscr.,  pW  ( = Aslbn).  Type— Veiled  bust  of 
Phoenician  goddess  with  caduceus,  rev.  Horse,  above,  crescent  and  disk 
(Muller,  iii.  p.  68). 

Sarai,  in  the  south-west  of  Numidia.  Bronze  of  autonomous  times. 

Inscr.,  >W)D  (=Sra'a).  Type — Head  of  Astarte  (?)  crowned  with  myrtle, 
rev.  Cornucopiae  in  myrtle- wi’eath. 

Suthul,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo  Regius.  Bronze  of  late  autonomous 
time.  Inscr.,  JHD  ( = St).  Types — Head  of  Sei’apis  wearing  modius,  or  of 
Hermes  in  petasos,  rev.  Wreath  (Muller,  iii.  59). 
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Tabraca  and  Tuniza,  two  maritime  towns  to  the  east  of  Hippo  Regius. 
Late  autonomous  bronze  in  alliance.  Inscr.,  UO"Qn  (=  Tbrcan),  and 
( = Tnnzn).o  Type — Veiled  head  of  Astarte,  rev.  Beardless  head  with 
ringlets  behind,  2S,  symbol  of  Baal. 

Tagura,  an  inland  town.  Late  autonomous  bronze.  Inscr.,  p}j"| 
(=Tgrn).  Types — Bearded  head,  rev.  Prancing  horse,  above,  star  (Muller, 
iv.  67.) 

Tipasa.  See  Hippo  Regius. 

Tucca  (?).  Late  autonomous  bronze.  Inscr.,  JJIN.  Heads  of  the  Dioskuri 
or  Kabiri  laur.,  each  surmounted  by  star,  rev.  Horses  of  the  Dioskuri. 

These  coins  have  also  been  attributed  to  Utica  (Muller,  ii.  164). 


MAURETANIA. 


KINGS. 


The  bronze  coins  and  the  silver  tetradrachms  of  the  Phoenician  stan- 
dard attributed  by  Muller  (iv.  69),  the  former  to  Syphax,  circ.  b.  c. 
213-202,  and  the  latter  to  his  son  Vermina,  circ.  B.c.  200,  Types — Head 
of  king  diademed,  rev.  Galloping  horse,  on  the  bronze  with  and  on  the 
silver  without  a rider,  and  apparently  reading  p3D  and  13DT1 

are  believed  by  Senor  Zobel  to  be  of  Hispano-Carthaginian  origin 

(see  p.  4)- 

To  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain  he  has  also  attributed  the  fol- 
lowing tetradrachms  and  didrachms  of  good  silver  and  Phoenician 
weight,  dating  to  all  appearance  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c. 

Head  of  king,  of  good  style,  diademed.  Prow  of  war  galley  roofed  in  and  with 

(Muller,  iv.  71.)  oval  shield  affixed  to  upper  part; 

beneath,  dolphin  At  229  and  113  grs. 


The  beginning  of  the  series  of  the  regal  coins  of  Mauretania  must 
therefore  be  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Bogud  II,  king  of  western 
Mauretania  from  about  B.  c.  50-38. 


Griffin  devouring  stag. 

(B.  M.  Guide,  PI.  LXX.  40.) 

Bearded  head. 


REX  BOCVT  Griffin  standing,  above 

which,  the  miliir 

At  Denarius  64  grs. 
„ Prow  . . . JE  -95 


Bocchus  III,  king  of  eastern  Mauretania,  circ.  b.c.  50-38,  and 
of  eastern  and  western  Mauretania  B.  c.  38-33.  Bronze.  Inscr., 
tifpll  or  ttfpS,  rev.  ( = Sigan),  indicating  that  they  were  struck 

at  the  town  of  Siga.  Also  713?OOn  and  VVV  = ‘ Kingdom  of 
Bocchus’  or  ‘Bocchus  the  king,’  struck  at  Semes.  Types— Male  head 
with  pointed  beard,  rev.  Bacchus  holding  a small  bull  by  one  horn ; Star 
and  grapes  (Muller,  iii.  98). 

Interregnum,  b.c.  33-25.  Bronze.  Bust  of  Africa  in  Elephants 
skin,  rev.  Head  of  Janus  or  of  Augustus.  See  Muller’s  remarks  (iv.  p.  73) 
on  the  Punic  legend,  which  appears  to  contain  the  name  of  Bocchus. 


MAURITANIA. 
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Juba  II,  b.c.  35-A.D.  33.  This  king  was  the  son  of  Juba  I,  who  lost  his 
kingdom  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  He  was  made  king  of  Mauretania 
by  Augustus,  and  married  Cleopatra  Selene,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius 
and  the  famous  Cleopatra.  The  silver  coins  of  this  king,  denarii  of  light 
weight,  are  very  plentiful.  They  l'ead  REX  IVBAorREX  IVBA  REGIS 
I VBA  I F,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the  regnal  year  is  added  on 
the  reverse  (e.  g.  R.  XXXI,  etc).  They  bear  as  a rule  the  head  of  Juba  on 
the  obverse  and  various  types  on  the  reverse  : Head  of  Africa ; Ele- 
phant ; Lion ; Club,  and  other  symbols  of  Herakles  ; Cornucopiae  ; Star 
and  Crescent ; Altar,  on  which  Uraeus  ; Capricorn ; Temple  of  Augustus  ; 
Nike,  etc. ; and  sometimes  a wreath,  within  which  is  the  name  of  the 
capital  of  Mauretania,  Caesarea,  the  ancient  Iol.  The  bronze  coins  are 
less  numerous.  On  some  of  these  the  inscription  is  in  Greek  BACIA6UJ 
I OB  A (Muller,  p.  107). 

The  city  of  Carthago  Nova  conferred  upon  Juba  the  honorary  title  of 
Duumvir  quinquennalis.  Cf.  Muller,  iii.  m. 

Juba  II  and  Cleopatra,  or  Cleopatra  alone.  Denarii  and  bronze  with 
portraits  of  Juba  and  of  Cleopatra.  Inscr.,  REX  IVBA  on  the  obverse, 
and  BACIAICCA  K ACOfTATPA  on  the  reverse  (Fig.  400),  or  with  REX  IVBA, 


rev.  BACIAICCA  KACOrTATPA,  and  types  referring  to  the  worship  of  Isis 
and  other  Egyptian  divinities.  Others  bear  the  head  and  name,  always 
in  Greek,  of  Cleopatra  alone. 

Ptolemy,  A.  D.  33-40,  the  son  of  Juba  and  Cleopatra,  was  co-regent 
with  his  father  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  as  is  evident  from  denarii 
bearing  the  joint  names  and  portraits  REX  IVBA,  rev.  REX  PTOAEMAEVS 

The  denarii  of  this  king  are  all  of  very  light  weight  and  inferior  in 
execution  to  those  of  his  father.  Inscr.,  REX  PTOLEMAEVS,  and  date 
R(egis)  A(nno)  I,  II,  etc.  Types  mostly  conventional  and  of  no  special 
interest. 

The  bronze  coins  read  REX  PTOLEMAEVS  REGIS  IVBAE  F.  or  REG. 
REGE  PTOLEMAEO. 

The  inscr.  REX  PTOL  in  the  centre  of  certain  bronze  coins  of  Car- 
thago Nova  proves  that  that  city  paid  the  king  of  Mauretania  the  com- 
pliment of  electing  him  as  one  of  the  municipal  Duumviri  quinquennales. 
Ptolemaeus  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Caligula  A.  D.  40,  and  there  assassi- 
nated, after  which  Mauretania  was  constituted  a Roman  province. 

TOWNS. 

Babba,  a Roman  colony  founded  by  Augustus,  under  the  title  Colonia 
Campestris  Julia  Babba,  abbreviated  on  coins  C.  C.  I.  B.  Other  inscrip- 
tions are  D.  D.  PVBL.  (Decreto  Decurionum  publico),  and  EX  CONSENSV 
D(ecurionum).  Bronze  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Galba. 
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Camarata,  a maritime  town  not  far  from  Siga.  Bronze  of  barbarous 
work.  Inscr.,  NQD,  ohv.  Rude  head,  rev.  Grapes  and  ear  of  corn  (Muller 
iii.  143). 

Iol,  a town  of  Phoenician  origin,  was  the  residence  of  Juba  II,  by  whom 
its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea.  The  inscr.  CAESAREA  occurs  on  de- 
narii and  bronze  of  Juba  II,  and  on  autonomous  bronze  of  about  the 
same  time  (Muller,  iii.  p.  138). 

Lix,  the  most  important  town  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Mau- 
retania. The  coins  are  of  the  late  autonomous  period,  with  the  Neo-Punic 
inscr.  \ U'Z1)  and  ttob  (=Lks  and  Mbal  Lks,  the  people  of  Lix),  also 
LIXS  and  LIX.  Types — Head  of  divinity,  Kabiros  (?)  in  conical  hat  with 
cord  hanging  from  the  top,  rev.  Two  bunches  of  gi-apes ; Two  fishes ; 
Altar,  etc.  (Muller,  iii.  155). 

Rusadir  (Muller,  iv.  78).  Late  autonomous  bronze.  Inscr.,  TTNtiH, 
Bearded  head,  rev.  Bee. 

Sala,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  bordering  upon  the  desert.  Late  autono- 
mous bronze  coins  with  Neo-Punic  inscr.  rhy'V  (Sal(&)t,  Bearded  head, 
rev.  Grapes  ; Ear  of  corn,  and  disk  within  crescent  (Muller,  iii.  163). 

Semes.  Site  unknown.  Bronze  with  name  of  Bocchus  III  and  autono- 
mous, probably  of  the  time  of  Juba  II.  Inscr.,  I WD  OpQ  (Makom  Sms, 
City  of  the  Sun),  usually  with  bearded  head  of  the  Sun-god  facing,  rev. 
Star  ; Grapes  and  corn. 

Siga,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  a little  river  of 
the  same  name,  between  Caesarea  and  Tingis.  Regal  bronze  of  Boc- 
chus III.  Inscr.,  and  (Bocchus  and  Sigan),  (Muller,  iii.  97). 

Tamusida  or  Tamusia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Sala,  probably  identical  with  the  Thymiateria  of  Scylax.  Late  auto- 
nomous bronze  with  Neo-Punic  inscr.  (Tmdat?),  Head  of  bearded 

divinity,  rev.  Two  ears  of  corn  (Muller,  iii.  162). 

Timici,  an  inland  town  in  the  western  part  of  Mauretania  Caesari- 
ensis.  Late  autonomous  bronze.  Inscr.  ODD  (Tmci),  Bearded  head,  rev. 
Grapes  between  two  laurel  branches  (Muller,  iii.  143). 

Tingis,  now  Tangiers,  on  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  chief  town  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana.  Late  autonomous  bronze  with  Neo-Punic  legends, 
UWH  nbyi  or  MJYl  ^30,  etc.  (city  or  citizens  of  Tingis),  (Muller,  iii. 
144),  Bearded  head  of  Baal  without  neck,  or  of  Demeter,  etc.,  rev.  Upright 
ears  or  ear  of  corn.  Also  Imperial — Augustus  and  Agrippa,  with  Neo- 
Punic  and  Latin  legend,  IVL  TIN,  rev.  Bearded  head  of  Baal  facing. 

Zilis,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Tingis.  Late  autonomous  bronze, 
with  Neo-Punic  inscr.,  jrbliW,  Head  of  Hermes  with  caduceus,  rev.  Two 
upright  ears  of  corn  (Muller,  iii.  p.  153). 
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Abila  Coelesyriae,  663. 

Abila  Decapoleos,  664. 
Aboniteichos  Papblagoniae,  432. 
Abydus  Troadia,  467. 

Acalissus  Lyciae,  576. 

Acanthus  Macedoniae,  182. 
Aoabnania,  278,  282,  341. 
Accilaeum  Phrygiae,  556. 

Ace  Galilaeae,  676. 

Achaea  Peloponnesi,  347,  350, 
352- 

Achaei  Phthiotidis  Thes.,  248. 
Acharaca{?)  Lydiae,  547. 
Achulla  Byzacenes,  736. 

Acrae  Siciliae,  103. 

Acraephium  Boeotiae,  292. 
Acrasus  Lydiae,  547. 

Adada  Pisidiae,  588. 

Adana  Ciliciae,  598. 

Adraa  Arabiae,  686. 
Adramyteum  Mysiae,  446. 
Adranum  Siciliae,  103. 

Adriana  Ciliciae  v.  Zephyrium, 
618. 

Aegae  Macedoniae,  1 77. 

Aegae  Achaeae,  347. 

Aegae  Aeolidis,  478. 

Aegae  Ciliciae,  598. 

Aegiale  Amorgi,  409. 
Aegialus(?)  Paphlagoniae,  432. 
Aegina,  331. 

Aegira  Achaeae,  347,  351. 
Aegirus  Lesbi,  485. 

Aegium  Achaeae,  348,  351. 
Aegospotami  Chersonesi  Thra- 
ciae,  222. 

Aegosthena  Megaridis,  329. 
Aelia  Capitolina  Judaeae,  679. 
Aeneia  Macedoniae,  189. 
Aenianes  Thessaliae,  248. 

Aenus  Thraciae,  212. 

Aeolis,  478. 

Aesemia  Samnii,  24. 

Aetna  Siciliae,  103. 

Aetna  (Catana)  Siciliae,  114. 
Aetolta,  283. 

Aezani  Phrygiae,  556. 


Agathopolis  Chersonesi  Thra- 
ciae, 223. 

Agrigentum  Siciliae,  104. 
Agrippia  Caesareia  Bospori,  422. 
Agrippias  J udaeae  v.  Anthedon, 
679. 

Agyrium  Siciliae,  109. 

Alabanda  Cariae,  519. 

Alaesa  Siciliae,  no. 

Alassa  Cretae,  386. 

Alba  Fucentis  Latii,  22,  23. 
Alea  Arcadiae,  352,  374. 
Alexandria  Troas,  469. 
Alexandria  ad  Issum  Ciliciae, 
598- 

Alexandria  Aegypti,  718. 
Alexandria  Nonius  Aegypti,  724. 
Alia  Phrygiae,  556. 

Alinda  Cariae,  519. 

Alipheira  Arcadiae,  352. 

Alipota  Byzacenes,  736. 

Allaria  Cretae,  386. 

Alliba  Campaniae,  26. 
Alopeconnesus  Chersonesi  Thra- 
ciae, 223. 

Aluntium  Siciliae,  no. 

Alyzia  Acarnaniae,  279,  341. 
Amantia  Illyriae,  265. 

Amasia  Ponti,  423. 

Amastris  Paphlagoniae,  432. 
Amathus  (?)  Cypri,  623. 
Amblada  Pisidiae,  589. 
Ambracia  Epiri,  270,  341. 
Amestratus  Siciliae,  111. 

Amisus  Ponti,  424. 

Amorgos,  409. 

Amorium  Phrygiae,  557. 
Amphaxitis  Macedoniae,  21 1. 
Amphictyonic  Council,  289. 
Amphipolis  Macedoniae,  190. 
Amphissa  Locridis,  2S6. 
Amyzon  Cariae,  519. 
Anactorium  Acarnaniae,  279, 
341- 

Anaphe,  410. 

Anazarbus  Ciliciae,  598. 
Anchiale  (?)  Ciliciae,  599. 
Anchialus  Thraciae,  236. 
Ancona  Piceni,  19. 

Ancyra  Galatiae,  629. 

Ancyra  Phrygiae,  557. 

Andeda  Pisichae,  589. 

Andros,  410. 

Anemurium  Ciliciae,  599. 


Aninetus  Lydiae,  548. 

Antaeopolites  Nonius  Aegypti, 
723- 

Antandrus  Mysiae,  447. 

Anthedon  Judaeae,  679. 

Anthemusia  Mesopotamiae,  688. 

Anticyra  Phocidis,  288. 

Antigoneia  Arcadiae,  352. 

Antiochia  Cariae  v.  Alabanda, 
5I9- 

Antiochia  adMaeandrumCariae, 
520. 

Antiochia  Pisidiae,  589. 

Antiochia  ad  Cydnum  Ciliciae, 
599- 

Antiochia  ad  Pyramum  Ciliciae, 
599- 

Anti  ochia  ad  Sarum  Ciliciae,  599. 

Antiochia  ad  Taurum  Comma- 
genes,  653. 

Antiochia  ad  Euphratem  Coni- 
magenes,  653. 

Antiochia  ad  Orontem  Syriae, 
656. 

Antiochia  ad  Callirrhoen,  658. 

Antiochia  ad  Daphnen,  658. 

Antiochia  Ptolema'idis,  658. 

Antiochia  ad  Hippum  Decapo- 
leos, 664. 

Antiphellus  Lyciae,  576. 

Antissa  Lesbi,  485. 

Apameia  Bithyniae,  437. 

Apameia  Phrygiae,  557. 

Apameia  Syriae,  658. 

Aperlae  Lyciae,  576. 

Aphrodisias  Cariae,  520. 

Aphroditopolites  N omus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Aphytis  Macedoniae,  186. 

Apollonia  Macedoniae,  181. 

Apollonia  Thraciae,  236. 

Apollonia  Illyriae,  265,  341. 

Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum  My- 
siae, 447. 

Apollonia  Salbace  Cariae,  521. 

Apollonia  Lyciae,  576. 

Apollonia  Mordiaeum  Pisidiae, 
589. 

Apollonis  Lydiae,  548. 

Apollonopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
722. 

Apollonos  Hieron  Lydiae,  548. 

Appia  Phrygiae,  559. 

Aptera  Cretae,  386. 
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Apulia,  36. 

Aquilonia  Samnii,  24. 

Aquinum  Latii,  23. 

Arabia,  685. 

Arabia  Nonius  Aegypti,  723. 
Aradus  Phoenices,  665. 
Araxa(?)  Lyciae,  576. 

Arcadia,  372. 

Arcadia  Cretae,  387. 

Arcesine  Amorgi,  410. 

Ardea  (?)  Latii,  21. 

Aretbusa  Syriae,  658. 

Argolis,  366. 

Argos  Ainpliilochicum  Acarna- 
niae,  279,  341. 

Argos  Argolidis,  352,  3 66. 
Argos  Ciliciae,  599. 

Ariassus  Pisidiae,  589. 
Arhninum  Umbriae,  17. 
Armenia,  635. 

Arna  (?)  Lyciae,  574. 

Arnae  Macedoniae,  182. 

Arpi  Apuliae,  37. 

Arsinoe  v.  Epbesus. 

Arsinoe  (?)  Cretae,  387. 
Arsino'ites  Nomus  Aegypti, 

723-  . 

Arycanda  Lyciae,  570. 

Ascalon  Judaeae,  679. 

Asculum  Apuliae,  38. 
Asculum(?)  Piceni,  19. 

Asea  Arcadiae,  352. 

Asia  (?)  Lucaniae,  75. 

Asine  Messeniae,  352,  362. 
Asopus  Laconiae,  363. 
Aspendus  Painpliyliae,  581. 
Assorus  Siciliae,  III. 

Assus  Mysiae,  448. 

Assyria,  690. 

Astacus  Acarnaniae,  279,  341. 
Astacus  Bithyniae,  437. 
Astypalaea,  534. 

Astyra  Cariae,  521. 

Atarneus  Mysiae,  449. 

Atella  Campaniae,  26. 
Athamanes  Epiri,  271. 

Atlienae  Diades  (?)  Euboeae, 
302. 

Athens,  309. 

Athribites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Atrax  Thessaliae,  248. 

Attaea  Mysiae,  449. 

Attalia  Lydiae,  548. 

Attalia  Pamphyliae,  583. 
Attica,  309. 

Attuda  Phrygiae,  559. 

Atusa  Assyriae,  690. 

Augusta  Ciliciae,  599. 
Aureliopolis  Lydiae,  548. 
Aurunca  Campaniae,  26. 
Autocane  Aeolidis,  478. 

Axum  Ethiopiae,  724. 

Axus  Cretae,  387  : v.  also 

Naxus  Cretae  in  the  Corri- 
genda. 

Azetium  Apuliae,  38. 

Azotus(?)  Judaeae,  680. 


B. 

Babba  Mauretaniae,  747. 
Babylonia,  690. 

Bactria,  701. 

Bagis  Lydiae,  548. 

Balanea  Syriae,  659. 

Balbura  Lyciae,  577. 

Baletium  Calabriae,  42. 
Bambyce  v.  Hierapolis  Cyrrhes- 
ticae,  654. 

Barata  Lycaoniae,  595. 

Barce  Cyrena'icae,  733. 

Bargasa  Cariae,  521. 

Bargylia  Cariae,  521. 

Baris  Pisidiae,  590. 

Barium  Apuliae,  38. 
Beneventum  Samnii,  24. 

Beroea  Macedoniae,  211. 

Beroea  Cyrrhesticae,  654. 
Berytus  Phoenices,  668. 

Beudos  vetus  Phrygiae,  559. 
Bianus  or  Biennus  Cretae,  388. 
Bilan  (?)  Syrticae,  735. 

Birytus  Troadis,  470. 

Bisaltae  Macedoniae,  178. 
Bisanthe  Thraciae,  2 29. 
Bithynia,  436. 

Bithynium  Bithyniae,  437. 
Bizya  Thraciae,  244. 

Blaundus  Phrygiae,  559. 

Boeae  Laconiae,  363. 

Boeone  Aeolidis,  478. 

Boeotia,  291. 

Bosporus,  422. 

Bostra  Arabiae,  686. 

Botrys  Phoenices,  668. 

Bottiaei  Macedoniae,  209  sqq. 
Bottice  Macedoniae,  1S8. 

Bria  Phrygiae,  560. 

Britannia,  9. 

Briula  Lydiae,  548. 

Brundusum  Calabriae,  43. 
Bruttium,  75. 

Bruzus  Phrygiae,  560. 
Bubastites  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Bubon  Lyciae,  577. 

Bulla  Regia  Numidiae,  745. 
Bura  Achaeae,  348. 

Busirites  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Buthrotum  Epiri,  271. 
Butuntum  Apuliae,  38. 

Byblus  Phoenices,  668. 

Byllis  Illyriae,  266. 

Byzacene,  736. 

Byzantium  Thraciae,  229. 

C. 

Cabasites  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Cabeira  Ponti,  425. 

Cabellio  Galliae,  9. 

Cadi  Phrygiae,  560. 

Cadme  v.  Priene. 

Cadyanda  Lyciae,  577- 
Caelia  Apuliae,  38. 
Caesareia-Germanica  Bithyniae, 

438-  . . , 

Caesareia  Cappadociae,  633. 


Caesareia  Paneas  Trachonitidis 
663. 

Caesareia  ad  Libanum  Phoe- 
nices, 669. 

Caesareia  Samariae,  678. 
Caesareia  Mauretaniae,  v Iol 
748. 

Caiatia  Campaniae,  27. 
Calabria,  42. 

Calacte  Siciliae,  m. 

Caiatia  Campaniae,  27. 
Calchedon  Bithyniae,  438. 

Cales  Campaniae,  27. 

Callatia  Moesiae  Inferioris,  234. 
Callipolis  Cariae,  522. 

Callista  Arcadiae,  352. 

Calymna,  534. 

Cal ynda  Lyciae,  577. 

Camarata  Mauretaniae,  748. 
Camarina  Siciliae,  112. 

Camars  Etruriae,  13  sq. 

Came  Aeolidis,  478. 

Camirus  Rhodi,  538. 

Campania,  25. 

Camulodunum  Britanniae,  10. 
Canata  Decapoleos,  664. 
Canatha  Decapoleos,  664. 
Candyba  Lyciae,  577. 

Canusium  Apuliae,  39. 

Caphya  Arcadiae,  352,  374. 
Capitolias  Coelesyriae,  662. 
Cappadocia,  631. 

Capsa  Macedoniae,  187. 

Capua  Campaniae,  27. 

Carallia  Ciliciae,  600. 

Cardia  Chersonesi  Thraciae,  223. 
Cabia,  519  sqq. 

Carne  or  Carnos  Phoenices,  669. 
Carpathus  insula,  534. 

Carrhae  Mesopotamiae,  688. 
Carthaea  Cei,  41 1. 

Carthago  Zeugitaniae,  737. 
Carthago  Nova  Hispaniae,  3, 
741. 

Carya  (?)  Lyciae,  574. 

Caryanda  Cariae,  522. 

Carystus  Euboeae,  302. 

Casa  Ciliciae,  600. 

Cassandrea  Macedoniae,  18S. 
Cassope  Epiri,  271. 

Castabala  Ciliciae  v.  Hieropolis, 

603. 

Catana  Siciliae,  1 1 3. 

Caulonia  Bruttii,  7S. 

Caunus  Cariae,  522. 

Caystriani  Lydiae,  54S. 
Cebrenia  Troadis,  470. 
Celenderis  Ciliciae,  600. 
Cennatis  v.  Lalassis  and  Olba, 

604,  609. 

Centuripae  Siciliae,  1 f 8. 

Ceos,  410. 

Cepliallenia,  358. 

Cephaloedium  Siciliae,  118. 
Ceraetae  Cretae,  388. 

Ceramus  Cariae,  522. 

Cerasus  Ponti,  425. 

Cercine  Chersonesi  Tauricae,337- 
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Ceretapa  Phrygiae,  560. 
Ceryneia  Achaeae,  351. 

Cetis  v.  Coropissus,  Olba,  and 
Philadelphia,  601,  610. 
Chabacta  Ponti,  425. 

Chaeroneia  Boeotiae,  292. 
Chalcidene,  655. 

Chalcidice  Macedoniae,  xSi,  1S5. 
Chai.cidtce,  655. 

Chalcis  Euboeae,  303. 

Chalcis  ad  Belmn,  655. 

Chalcis  sub  Libano,  655. 
Characene,  697. 

Cherronesus  Chers.  Taur.,  237. 
Chersonesus  Thracia,  222. 
Chersonesus  Taurica,  237. 
Chersonesus  Cretae,  388. 
Chersonesus  Cariae,  523. 

Chios,  513. 

Choma  Lyciae,  577. 

Cibyra  Phrygiae,  560. 

Cidramus  Cariae,  523. 

Cidyessus  Phrygiae,  561 . 
Cierium  Thessaliae,  249. 
Cilbiani  Lydiae,  349. 

Cilicia,  597. 

Cimolus,  413. 

Cirta  Numidiae,  745- 
Cisthene  Mysiae,  449. 

Cithus  (?)  Lesbi,  486. 

Citium  Cypri,  621. 

Cius  Bithyniae,  439. 

Clannuda  Lydiae,  549. 
Claudiopolis  v.  Bithynium,  437. 
Clazomenae  Ioniae,  490. 

Cleitor  Arcadiae,  352,  374. 
Cleonae  Argolidis,  352,  368. 
Clypea  Zeugitaniae,  742. 

Cnidus  Cariae,  523. 

Cnossus  Cretae,  388. 

Codrigae  v.  Tarsus. 

Codrula  Pisidiae,  590. 

Coela  Chers.  Thrac.,  223. 
COELESTRIA,  662. 

Colbasa  Pisidiae,  590. 

Colchis,  423. 

Colone  Messeniae,  362. 

Colone  Troadis,  471. 

Colophon  Ioniae,  492. 

Colossae  Phrygiae,  561. 
Colybrassus  Ciliciae,  601. 
Comama  Pisidiae,  590. 

Comana  Ponti,  426. 
C'OMHAGENE,  652  sq. 
Compulteria  Campaniae,  30. 
Conane  Pisidiae,  590. 

Consentia  Bruttii,  79. 

Copae  Boeotiae,  292. 

Copia  Lucaniae,  73. 

Coptites  Nomus  Aegypti,  722. 
Cora  (?)  Latii,  23. 

Coracesium  Ciliciae,  601. 
Corcyra,  275,  341. 

Corcyra  Nigra,  268. 

Coresia  Cei,  412. 

Corinthia,  334. 

G'orinthus,  334,  351. 

Corinthi  Coloniae,  340. 


Corone  Messeniae,  352,  362. 
Coroneia  Boeotiae,  292. 

Coronta  Acarnaniae,  279,  341. 
Coropissus  Ciliciae,  601. 

Corycus  Ciliciae,  602. 

Corydalla  Lyciae,  577- 
Cos,  535. 

Cosa  (Campsa?)  Samnii,  25. 
Cossura,  743. 

Cotiaeum  Phrygiae,  561. 

Cotusa  v.  Scotussa  Macedoniae. 
Cragus  Lyciae,  577. 

Cranae  insula  Laconiae,  365. 
Cranii  Cephalleniae,  358. 
Crannon  Thessaliae,  249. 
Cremna  Pisidiae,  590. 

Creta,  382. 

Creteia  Bithyniae,  440. 
Cretopolis  (?)  Pamphyliae,  5S3. 
Crithote  Chers.  Thrac.,  224. 
Cromna  Paphlagoniae,  433. 
Croton  Bruttii,  79. 

Cubulteria  v.  Compulteria, 
Cumae  Campaniae,  30. 

Curium  Cypri,  622. 

Cyane  Lyciae,  577. 

Cybistra  Cappadociae,  634. 
Cydna(?)  Lyciae,  577. 

Cydonia  Cretae,  391. 

Cyme  Euboeae,  305. 

Cyme  Aeolidis,  479. 

Cynopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Cyparissia  Messeniae,  362. 
Cyprus,  620. 

Cypsela  Thraciae,  222. 
Cyrenaioa,  725. 

Cyrene  Cyrenaicae,  725. 
Cyrrhestica,  654. 

Cyrrhus  Cyrrhesticae,  654. 
Cythera  Insula  Laconiae,  365. 
Cythnos,  413. 

Cyum  Cariae,  525. 

Cyzicus  Mysiae,  449. 


D. 

Daoia,  234. 

Daldis  Lydiae,  549. 

Dalisandus  Lycaoniae,  595. 
Damascus  Coelesyriae,  662. 
Damastium  Illyriae,  269. 

Daorsi  Illyriae,  266. 

Dardanus  Troadis,  471. 
Decapolis,  664. 

Delos,  413. 

Delphi  Phocidis,  288. 

Demetrias  Thessaliae,  250. 
Demetrias  Coelesyriae,  662. 
Demetrias  (?)  Phoenices,  669. 
Demetrias  ad  Tigrim  Assyriae, 
690. 

Derbe  Lycaoniae,  595. 

Deultum  Thraciae,  244. 

Dia  Bithyniae,  440. 

Dicaea  Macedoniae,  189. 

Dicaea  Thraciae,  218. 
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Diocaesareia  Phrygiae  v.  Cere- 
tapa, 560. 

Diocaesareia  Ciliciae,  602. 
Diocaesareia  - Sepphoris  Gali- 
laeae,  677. 

Dioclea  Phrygiae,  562. 
Dionysopolis  Moesiae  Inferioris, 

234- 

Dionysopolis  Phrygiae,  562. 
Diopolites  Magnus,  Nomus 

Aegypti,  722. 

Diopolites  Parvus,  Nomus 

Aegypti,  722. 

Diopolites  Inferior,  Nomus 

Aegypti,  724.  _ 

Dioscurias  Colchidis,  423. 
Dioshieron  Lydiae,  549. 
Diospolis-Lydda  Samariae,  678. 
Dipaea  Arcadiae,  352. 

Dium  Macedoniae,  211. 

Dium  Decapoleos,  664. 
Docimium  Phrygiae,  562. 
Doliche  Commagenes,  653. 

Dora  Phoenices,  669. 

Doron  Ciliciae,  602  note. 
Dorylaeum  Phrygiae,  562. 
Dyme  Achaeae,  348,  351. 
Dyrrhachii  Illyriae,  266. 


E. 

Eboda  Arabiae,  687. 

Ebusus  Insula  Hispaniae,  3. 
Edessa  Macedoniae,  212. 

Edessa  Mesopotamiae,  688. 
Edoni  Macedoniae,  1 79. 

Egypt,  71  i. 

Eion  Macedoniae,  176. 

Elaea  Aeolidis,  480. 

Elaeus  Chersonesi  Thraciae,  224. 
Elaeusa  Insula  Ciliciae,  618. 
Elateia  Thessaliae,  250. 

Elateia  Phocidis,  290. 

Elea  Epiri,  271. 

Eleusis  Atticae,  328. 

Eleutherna  Cretae,  393. 
Eleutheropolis  Judaeae,  680. 
Elis,  352,  353. 

Elisphasii  Arcadiae,  352. 

Elyrus  Cretae,  393. 

Emisa  Syriae,  659. 

Emmaus  Judaeae  v.  Nicopolis, 
681. 

Emporiae  Hispaniae,  1. 

Enna  Siciliae,  119. 

Entella  Siciliae,  119. 

Epictetus  Phrygiae,  563. 
Epidamnus  Illyriae,  266,  341. 
Epidaurus  Argolidis,  352,  369. 
Epiphaneia  Ciliciae,  602. 
Epiphaneia  Syriae,  659. 

Epirus,  269,  274,  341. 

Ephesus  Ioniae,  494. 

Eresus  Lesbi,  486. 

Eretria  Euboeae,  305. 

Eriza  Cariae,  525. 
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Erythvae  Ioniae,  498. 

Eryx  Siciliae,  1 20,  341 . 

Esbus  Arabiae,  687. 

Etenna  Pamphyliae,  583. 
Ethiopia,  724. 

Etruria,  10. 

Euboea,  301. 

Eucarpia  Phrygiae,  563. 
Euesperides  Cyrenaicae,  734. 
Euippe  Cariae,  525. 

Eumenia  Phrygiae,  563. 
Euralium  Cariae,  525. 

Eurea  Thessaliae,  250. 

Euromus  Cariae,  525. 

Eupydicea  Macedoniae,  188. 
Eurymenae  Thessaliae,  250. 
Eusebeia  Cappadociae  v.  Cae- 
sareia,  633. 

F. 

Firmum  Piceni,  20. 

Flaviopolis  v.  Creteia  Bithyniae, 

440. 

Flaviopolis  Phrygiae  v.  Teme- 
nothyrae,  569. 

Flaviopolis  Ciliciae,  602. 
Formiae  Latii,  21. 

Fregellae  Latii,  21. 

Frentani,  25. 

Fulvia  Phrygiae,  564. 

Fundi  Latii,  21. 

G. 

Gaba  Trachonitidos,  664. 

Gabala  Syriae,  659. 

Gadara  Decapoleos,  66 5. 

Gades  Hispaniae,  2. 

Gagae  Lyciae,  577. 

Galaria  Siciliae,  121. 

Galatia,  628. 

Galilaea,  576. 

Gallia,  7. 

Gambrium  Ioniae,  500. 

Gangra  Paphlagoniae,  433. 
Gargara  Mysiae,  455. 

Gaulos,  743. 

Gaza  Judaeae,  680. 

Gazauphala  Numidiae,  745. 
Gaziura  Ponti,  426. 

Gebal  v.  Byblus  Phoenices,  668. 
Gela  Siciliae,  121. 

Gentinus  Troadis,  472. 

Gerasa  Decapoleos,  665. 

Gergis  Troadis,  472. 

Gergis  Syrticae,  735. 
Germanicia  Caesareia  Comma- 
genes,  653.  _ 

Germanicopolis  Paphlagoniae, 

433-  . . 

Germanicopolis  Ciliciae,  602. 
Germe  Mysiae,  455. 

Germe  Galatiae,  630. 

Gomphi  Thessaliae,  250. 

Gonnus  Thessaliae,  251. 
Gordium  Bithyniae  v.  J uliopolis, 

441. 


Gordus  J ulia  Lydiae,  549. 
Gorgippia  Bospori,  422. 

Gortyna  Cretae,  394. 

Gortys  Arcadiae,  352. 

Graxa  Calabriae,  43. 
Grimenothyrae  Phrygiae,  564. 
Grumum  Apuliae,  39. 

Grynium  Aeolidis,  480. 

Gyaros,  414. 

Gynaecopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
724. 

Gyrton  Thessaliae,  251. 
Gythium  Laconiae,  363. 

H. 

Hadriani  Mysiae,  455. 
Hadrianopolis  Thraciae,  244. 
Hadrianopolis  (1)  Bithyniae,  440. 
Hadrianopolis  Phrygiae,  364. 
Hadrianothera  Mysiae,  455. 
Hadrumetum  Byzacenes,  736. 
Haliartus  Boeotiae,  293. 
Halicarnassus  Cariae,  526. 
Halonesus  Insula  Thessaliae, 
264. 

Halus  Thessaliae,  251. 
Hamaxitus  Troadis,  472. 
Harpasa  Cariae,  527. 

Hatria  Piceni,  20. 

Helice  Achaeae,  349. 

Heliopolis  Coelesyriae,  663. 
Heliopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Hephaestia  Lemni,  226. 
Heptacom  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Heraea  Arcadiae,  352,  375. 
Heracleia  Lucaniae,  57. 
Heracleia  Minoa  Siciliae,  124. 
Heracleia  Sintica  Macedoniae, 
212. 

Heracleia  Trachinia  Thessaliae, 
251.  _ 

Heracleia  Insula  Hlyriae,  268. 
Heracleia  Bithyniae,  441. 
Heracleia  Ioniae,  500. 

Heracleia  Salbace  Cariae,  527. 
Heracleia  ad  Sipylum  Lydiae, 
549- 

Heracleopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Herbessus  Siciliae,  125. 
Herdonia  (?)  Apuliae,  39. 
Hermione  Argolidis,  352,  370. 
Hermocapelia  Lydiae,  550. 
Hermonthites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
722. 

Hermopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Hierapolis  Phrygiae,  564. 
Hierapytna  Cretae,  396. 
Hierocaesareia  Lydiae,  550. 
Hierocharax  Phrygiae,  565. 
Hieropolis  Phrygiae,  565. 
Hieropolis  Castabala  Ciliciae, 
603. 

Hieropolis  Cyrrhesticae,  654. 
Himera  Siciliae,  125. 


Hipana  Siciliae,  129. 

Hippo  Diarrhytus  Zeugitaniae 
742- 

Hippo  Itegius  Numidiae,  745. 
Hipponium  Bruttii,  85. 

Hippus  v.  Antiochia  ail  Hippum, 
664. 

Hispania,  5 sqq. 

Histiaea  Euboeae,  308. 

Holmi  Ciliciae,  603. 
Homeritab,  687. 

Homolium  Thessaliae,  252. 
Hybla  Magna  Siciliae,  129. 
Hyde  Lycaoniae,  595. 

Hydrela  Cariae,  527. 

Hyllarima  Cariae,  527. 
Hypaepa  Lydiae,  550. 

Hypana  Elidis,  352. 

Hypata  Thessaliae,  252. 
Hyporon  Bruttii,  89. 

Hypselites  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Hyrcanis  Lydiae,  550. 

Hyrgalea  Phrygiae,  565. 

Hyria  Calabriae,  43. 

Hyria  Campaniae,  32. 

Hyrium  Apuliae,  39. 

Hyrtacina  Cretae,  397. 

I. 

Iaeta  Siciliae,  129. 

Ialysus  Bhodi,  538. 

Iasus  Cariae,  528. 

Icaria,  515. 

Ichnae  Macedoniae,  177. 
Iconium  Lycaoniae,  595. 

Icus  Insula  Thessaliae,  264. 
Idalium  Cypri,  622. 

Idyma  Cariae,  528. 

Iguvium  Umbriae,  18. 

Ilistra  Lycaoniae,  596. 

Ilium  Troadis,  472. 

Illyria,  265. 

Imbros,  225. 

India,  701. 

Iol  Mauretaniae,  748. 

Iolla  Mysiae,  455. 

Ionia,  489,  512. 

Ionia,  Islands  of,  513. 

Ionopolis  v.  Aboniteichos,  432. 
Joppa  Samariae,  678. 

Ios,  414. 

Iotape  Ciliciae,  603. 

Ipsus  Phrygiae,  565. 

Irenopolis  Ciliciae,  603. 

Isaura  Ciliciae,  603. 

ISAURIA,  597. 

Isiuda  Pisidiae,  590. 

Issa  Insula  Illyriae,  268. 

Is8us  Ciliciae,  604. 

Istrus  Moesiae  Inferioris,  234. 
Italia,  10  sqq. 

Itanus  Cretae,  397. 

Ithaca,  359. 

Judaea,  679. 

Julia  Phrygiae,  565. 

Juliopolis  Bithyniae,  443. 

Iulis  Cei,  412. 
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L. 

Lacanatis  Ciliciae,  604. 
Lacedaemon  Laconiae,  352,  363. 
Laconia,  363. 

Laerte  Ciliciae,  604. 

Lalassis  Ciliciae,  604,  609. 
Lamia  Tliessaliae,  252. 
Lamponeia  Troadis,  473. 
Lampsacus  Mysiae,  456. 

Lamus  Ciliciae,  605. 

Laodiceia  Ponti,  426. 

Laodiceia  ad  Lycum  Plirygiae, 
566. 

Laodiceia  Lycaoniae,  596. 
Laodiceia  acl  Mare  Syriae,  660. 
Laodiceia  ad  Libanum  Coele- 
syriae,  663. 

Lapetkus  Cypri,  622. 

Lappa  Cretae,  399. 

Laranda  Lycaoniae,  596. 
Larinum  Frentanorum,  25. 
Larissa  Tliessaliae,  253. 

Larissa  Cremaste  Tliessaliae, 
255- 

Larissa  Troadis,  473. 

Larissa  Pliriconis  Aeolidis,  4S0. 
Larissa  Ioniae,  500. 

Larissa  Syriae,  660. 

Las  Laconiae,  365. 

Lasaea  v.  Alassa  Cretae,  386. 
Latiuh,  20. 

Latopolites  Nomus  Aegypti,  72  2. 
Latus  Cretae,  399. 

Laiis  Lucaniae,  60. 

Lebadeia  Boeotiae,  293. 

Lebedus  Ioniae,  500. 

Lemnos,  226. 

Leontini  Siciliae,  129,  341. 
Leontopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Lepsimandus  Cariae,  528. 

Leptis  Magna  Syrticae,  735. 
Leptis  Minor  Byzacenes,  736. 
Lesbos,  483. 

Lete  Macedoniae,  176. 
Letopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
724. 

Leucas  Acamaniae,  279,  282  sq., 
341- 

Leucas  Coelesyriae,  663. 

Leuce  Ioniae,  500. 

Libya  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Libya,  735. 

Lilaea  Phocidis,  290. 

Lilybaeum  Siciliae,  131. 

Limyra  Lyciae,  577. 

Lipara,  167. 

Lissus  Cretae,  399. 

Lix  Mauretaniae,  748. 

Locri  Epizepbyrii  Brutt.,  86, 
34i- 

Locri  Epicnemidii,  285. 

Locri  Opuntii,  285. 

Locri  Ozolae,  286. 

Locbis,  285. 

Longane  Siciliae,  132. 


Luoania,  57. 

Luceria  Apuliae,  39. 

Lugdunum  Galliae,  9. 

Lusi  Arcadiae,  352. 

Lyoaonia,  595. 

Lycia,  571. 

Lycopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
7 23- 

Lydda  v.  Diospolis  Samariae, 
678. 

Lydia,  544. 

Lyndus  Bliodi,  538. 

Lyrbe  Ciliciae,  605. 

Lysias  Pbrygiae,  5 66. 
Lysimacbia  Cliersonesi  Thra- 
ciae,  224. 

Lysinia  Pisidiae,  591. 

Lystra  Lycaoniae,  596. 

Lyttus  Cretae,  399. 

M. 

Macae  (1)  Libyae,  735- 
Macaraea  (?)  Syrticae,  735- 
Macedonia,  169  sqq.,  208  sqq. 
Macomada  Numidiae,  745. 
Madytus  Cliersonesi  Tliraciae, 
224. 

Maeonia  Lydiae,  550. 

Magnetes  Tliessaliae,  255. 
Magnesia  Ioniae,  501. 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylum  Lydiae, 
55i- 

Magydus  Pamphyliae,  584. 
Mallus  Ciliciae,  605. 

Mamertini  Siciliae,  136. 
Mantineia  Arcadiae,  352,  376. 
Maratbus  Pkoenices,  669. 
Marcianopolis  Moesiae  Infe- 
rioris,  235. 

Mareotes  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Marium  Cypri,  623. 

Maroneia  Tliraciae,  215. 
Masicytus  Lyciae,  577. 

Massilia  Galliae, 

Mastaura  Lydiae,  551. 

Matalia  (?)  Cretae,  400. 

Mateola  Apuliae,  40. 
Maubetania,  746. 

Medeon  Acarnaniae,  280. 
Megalopolis  Arcadiae,  352,  372, 
37*5. 

Megara  Siciliae,  132. 

Megara  Megaridis,  329,  351. 
Megakis,  329. 

Megarsus  Ciliciae,  608. 

Megiste,  537. 

Meliboea  Tliessaliae,  256. 

Melita,  743. 

Melitaea  Tliessaliae,  2 56. 

Melos,  414. 

Memphites  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Menaenum  or  Menae  Siciliae, 
132. 

Mende  Macedoniae,  186. 
Mendesius  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Menelaites  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Mesembria  Tliraciae,  237. 

3 c 2 


Mesma  or  Medma  Bruttii,  89, 
341- 

Mesopotamia,  688. 

Messana  Siciliae,  133. 

Messene  Messeniae,  352,  361. 
Messenia,  361. 

Metapontum  Lucaniae,  62. 
Metelites  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Methana  Argolidis,  370. 
Metkone  Macedoniae,  192. 
Metkydrium  Arcadiae,  352,  377. 
Methydrium  Thessaliae,  256. 
Methymna  Lesbi,  486. 
Metropolis  Acarnaniae,  280, 341 . 
Metropolis  Thessaliae,  256. 
Metropolis  Ioniae,  502. 
Metropolis  Pkrygiae,  566. 
Midaeum  Pkrygiae,  567. 

Mideia  Argolidis,  370. 
Miletopolis  Mysiae,  458. 

Miletus  Ioniae,  502. 

Minasa  Pisidiae,  590. 

Minoa  Amorgi,  410. 

Mol ....  Lucaniae  (?),  69. 
Molossi  Epiri,  271. 

Mopsium  Thessaliae,  257. 
Mopsus  Ciliciae,  608.  * 

Morgantina  Siciliae,  137. 
Mosteni  Lydiae,  551. 

Motkone  Messeniae,  363. 

Motya  Siciliae,  138. 

Mycalessus  Boeotiae,  293. 
Myconos,  415. 

Mylasa  Cariae,  528. 

Myndus  Cariae,  529. 

Myra  Lyciae,  577. 

Myriandrus  Syriae,  660. 

Myrina  Lemni,  226. 

Myrina  Aeolidis,  480. 

Myrleia  v.  Apameia  Bithyniae, 
437- 

Mysia,  446. 

Mystia  Bruttii,  89. 

Mytilene  Lesbi,  487. 

Mytistratus  Siciliae,  138. 

Myus  Ioniae,  505. 

N. 

Nacolea  Pkrygiae,  567. 

Nacona  Siciliae,  139. 

Nacrasa  Lydiae,  551. 

Nagidus  Ciliciae,  608. 

Nape  Lesbi,  488. 

Naucratis  Aegypti,  718. 
Naucratites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
724. 

Naulockus  Ioniae,  505. 

Naxos  insula,  416. 

Naxus  Siciliae,  139. 

Naxus  Cretae,  400,  v.  Corri- 
genda. 

Nea  Troadis,  473. 

Neandria  Troadis,  473. 

Neapolis  Campaniae,  32. 

Neapolis  Apuliae,  40. 

Neapolis  Siciliae,  140. 

Neapolis  Macedoniae,  175. 
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Neapolis  Ioniae,  506. 

Neapolis  ad  Cadmum  Cariae, 
529- 

Neapolis  Samariae,  678. 
Nemausus  Galliae,  9. 
Neocaesareia  Ponti,  426. 
Neoclaudiopolis  Paphlagoniae, 
433- 

Neon  Phocidis,  290. 

Neonteichos  Aeolidis,  481. 
Nesos  Insula  Lesbi,  488. 
Nesytes  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Nicaea  Bithyniae,  443. 
Nicephorium  Mesopotamiae,689. 
Nicomedia  Bithyniae,  443. 
Nicopolis  ad  Istrum  Moesiae 
Inferioris,  235. 

Nicopolis  ad  Nestum  Thraciae, 
244. 

Nicopolis  Epiri,  272. 

Nicopolis  Syriae,  660. 
Nicopolis-Emmatis  J udaeae,68 1 . 
Niniva-Claudiopolis  Assyriae, 
690. 

Nisibis  Mesopotamiae,  689. 
Nisyros,  537. 

Nola  Campaniae,  34. 

Nomes  of  Egypt,  722. 

Nuceria  Alfaterna  Campaniae, 

34- 

Nuceria  Bruttii,  89. 

Ndmidia,  744. 

Nymphaeum  Cbersonesi  Thrac., 
238. 

Nysa  Lydiae,  551. 
Nysa-Scythopolis  Samariae,  678. 

O. 

Ococlea  Pbrygiae,  567. 

Odessus  Thraciae,  235. 
Odomanti  (1)  Macedoniae,  180. 
Odrysus  Thraciae,  233. 

Oea  Syrticae,  735. 

Oeantheia  Locridis,  286. 
Oeniadae  Acarnaniae,  280. 
Oenoe  Icariae,  515. 

Oetaei  Thessaliae,  257. 

Olba  Ciliciae,  609. 

Olbasa  Pisidiae,  59 x. 

Olbia  Sarmatiae,  233. 

Olbia  Bithyniae,  444. 

Olbia  (?)  Pamphyliae,  584. 

Olus  Cretae,  400. 

Olympus  Lyciae,  578. 

Olynthus  Macedoniae,  184. 
Ombites  Nomus  Aegypti,  722. 
Onuphites  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Ophrynium  Troadis,  474. 

Opus  Locridis,  285. 

Orchomenus  Boeotiae,  293. 
Orchomenus  Arcadiae,  377. 
Oresteium  (?)  Lydiae,  552. 
Oricus  Ulyriae,  266. 

Oropus  Atticae,  328. 

Orra  v.  Hyria  G'alabriae. 

Orrescii  Macedoniae,  174. 
Orthagoreia  Macedoniae,  181. 


Orthe  Thessaliae,  257. 

Orthosia  Cariae,  530. 

Orthosia  Phoenices,  670. 

Otrus  Phrygiae,  567. 
Oxyrynchites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
72  3- 

P. 

Paeonia,  207. 

Paestum  Lucaniae,  68. 

Pagae  Megaridis,  330,  351, 

Pal  ....  Lucaniae  (?),  69. 
Palaeopolis  Pisidiae,  591. 
Palaerus  Acarnaniae,  281,  341. 
Pale  Cephalleniae,  358. 
Pallantium  Arcadiae,  352,  378. 
Palmyra  Palmyrenes,  656. 
Palmyrene,  656. 

Paltus  Syriae,  661. 

Pamphylia,  581. 

Pandosia  Bruttii,  89. 

Pandosia  Epiri,  272. 
Panemoteichos  Pisidiae,  591. 
Panopolites  Nomus  Aegypti, 723. 
Panormus  Siciliae,  14 1. 
Panticapaeum  Chersonesi  Tauri- 
cae,  238. 

Paphlagonia,  431. 

Paphus  Cypri,  623. 
Pappa-Tiberia  Pisidiae,  591. 
Parium  Mysiae,  458. 

Parlais  Lycaoniae,  596. 

Paropus  Siciliae,  143. 

Paroreia  (?)  Arcadiae,  378. 
Paros,  417. 

Pabthia,  691. 

Patara  Lyciae,  574,  578. 

Patrae  Achaeae,  349,  351. 
Pautalia  Thraciae,  244. 
Pednelissus  Pisidiae,  591. 
Peiraeeus  Ponti  v.  Amisus,  424. 
Peirasia  Thessaliae,  258. 

Pelagia  Illyriae,  269. 

Pelinna  Thessaliae,  258. 

Pella  Macedoniae,  212. 

Pella  Decapoleos,  665. 

Pellene  Achaeae,  350,  351. 
Peloponnesus,  342. 

Peltae  Phrygiae,  567. 

Pelusium  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Pemptites  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 
Peparethus  Insula  Thessaliae, 
265. 

Perga  Pamphyliae,  584. 
Pergamum  Mysiae,  459. 
Perinthus  Thraciae,  232. 
Peripolium  Bruttii,  91. 
Perperene  Mysiae,  464. 
Perrhaebi  Thessaliae,  258. 
Persia,  698. 

Persis,  696. 

Pessinus  Galatiae,  630. 

Petelia  Bruttii,  91. 

Petra  Siciliae,  143. 

Petra  Arabiae,  687. 

Peumata  Thessaliae,  258. 
Phacium  Thessaliae,  239. 


Phaestus  Cretae,  400. 

Phalanna  Thessaliae,  259. 
Phalasarna  Cretae,  402. 
Phaloria  Thessaliae,  259. 
Phanagoria  Bospori,  422. 
Pharae  Boeotiae,  294. 
Pharbaetites  Nomus  Aegypti, 
723- 

Pharcadon  Thessaliae,  259. 
Pharnacia  Ponti,  426. 

Pharos  Insula  Illyriae,  268. 
Pharsalus  Thessaliae,  259. 
Phaselis  Lyciae,  578. 

Phellus  Lyciae,  580. 

Pheneus  Arcadiae,  352,  378. 
Pherae  Thessaliae,  260. 
Phigaleia  Arcadiae,  352,  379. 
Phila  Macedoniae,  212. 
Philadelphia  Lydiae,  552. 
Philadelphia  Ciliciae,  610. 
Philadelphia  Decapoleos,  665. 
Philippi  Macedoniae,  192. 
Philippopolis  Thraciae,  245. 
Philippopolis  Thessaliae,  250. 
Philippopolis  Arabiae,  687. 
Philomelium  Phrygiae,  568. 
Phistelia  Campaniae,  35. 
Phliasia,  344. 

Phlius  Phliasiae,  344,  331. 
Phocaea  Ioniae,  306. 

Phocis,  287. 

Phoenice  Epiri,  272. 

Phoenicia,  665. 

Pholegandros,  418. 

Phrygia,  556. 

Phtheneutes  Nomus  Aegypti, 
724. 

Phthiotis  v.  Achaei  Phthioti- 
dis,  2 48. 

Phygela  Ioniae,  508. 

Phytaeum  (?)  Thraciae,  217. 
Phytia  Acarnaniae,  281,  341. 
Piacus  Siciliae,  143. 

Picenum,  19. 

Pimolisa  Ponti,  426. 

Pinara  Lyciae,  580. 

Pionia  Mysiae,  464. 

Pisa  Elidis,  357. 

Pisidia,  588. 

Pisilis  (?)  Lyciae,  574. 

Pitanatae  v.  Peripolium  Bruttii, 

91- 

Pitane  Mysiae,  464. 

Placia  Mysiae,  465. 

Plarasa  Cariae,  530. 

Plataea  Boeotiae,  294. 
Plotinopolis  Thraciae,  245. 
Podalia  Lyciae,  580. 

Poeiissa  Cei,  41 2. 

Poemaninum  Mysiae,  465. 

Pogla  Pisidiae,  391. 
Polyrhenium  Cretae,  402. 
Pompeiopolis  Paphlagoniae,  433. 
Pompeiopolis  v.  Soli  Ciliciae, 
612. 

Pontus,  423. 

Populonia  Etruriae,  11-14. 
Pordosilene  Insula  Lesbi,  488. 
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Poseidion  Carpathi,  534. 
Poseidonia  Lucaniae,  67. 
Potidaea  Macedoniae,  188. 
Praeneste  Latii,  21. 

Praesus  Cretae,  403. 

Priansus  Cretae,  404. 

Priapus  Mysiae,  465. 

Priene  Ioniae,  508. 

Proconnesus  Mysiae,  465. 
Proerna  Thessaliae,  262. 

Proni  Ceplialleniae,  358. 
Prosopites  Nomus  Aegypti,  723- 
Prostanna  Pisidiae,  591. 

Prusa  ad  Olympum  Bithyniae, 
444- 

Prusias  ad  Mare  v.  Cius  Bithy- 
niae,  439. 

Prusias  ad  Hypium  Bithyniae, 
444. 

Prymnessus  Phrygiae,  568. 
Psophis  Arcadiae,  379. 
Ptolema'is  (?)  Pamphyliae,  585. 
Ptolema'is  v.  Ace  Galilaeae,  676. 
Pydna  Macedoniae,  192. 

Pylus  Messeniae,  363. 

Pyranthus  Cretae,  405. 

Pyrrha  Lesbi,  488. 

Pyxus  Lucaniae,  69. 

R. 

Rabbath-Moba  Arabiae,  687. 
Baphanaea  Syriae,  66  x. 

Bapbia  Judaeae,  681. 

Bbaucus  Cretae,  405. 

Rhegium  Bruttii,  91,  341. 
Rhesaena  Mesopotamiae,  689. 
Rhitbymna  Cretae,  405. 

Rhizon  Ulyriae,  267. 

Rhoda  Hispaniae,  2. 

Rbodiapolis  Lyciae,  580. 

Rhodus,  538  sqq. 

Rhoeteium  Troadis,  474. 

Rbosus  Syriae,  661. 

Roma  Latii,  15. 

Rubi  Apuliae,  40. 

Rusadir  Mauretaniae,  748, 

S. 

Sabaei  v.  Homeritae,  687. 
Sabrata  Syrticae,  736. 

Saettae  Lydiae,  552. 

Sagalassus  Pisidiae,  591. 

Saites  Nomus  Aegypti,  724. 

Sala  Phrygiae,  568. 

Sala  Mauretaniae,  748. 

Salamis  Atticae,  328. 

Salamis  Cypri,  624. 

Salapia  Apuliae,  40. 

Salviana  Numidiae,  745. 
Samaria,  678. 

Same  Cephalleniae,  359. 
Samnicm,  24. 

Samos,  515. 

Samosata  Commagenes,  653. 
Samothrace,  226. 

Sarai  Numidiae,  745. 

Sarbanissa  Ponti,  427. 

Sardes  Lydiae,  553. 


Sardinia,  168. 

Samoa  Ulyriae,  269. 

Savatra  Lycaoniae,  596. 
Scamandria  Troadis,  474. 

Scapsa  v.  Capsa  Macedoniae, 
187.  _ 

Scarpheia  Locridis,  2S6. 

Scepsis  Troadis,  474. 

Sciathus  Insula  Thessaliae,  265. 
Scione  Macedoniae,  186. 

Scodra  Illyviae,  267. 

Scotussa  Macedoniae,  212. 
Scotussa  Thessaliae,  262. 
Scythopolis  v.  Nysa  Samariae, 
678. 

Sebaste  Ciliciae,  6ro. 

Sebaste  Paphlagoniae,  434. 
Sebaste  Phrygiae,  568. 

Sebaste  Samariae,  678. 
Sebastopolis  Ponti,  427. 
Sebastopolis  Cariae,  530. 
Sebennytes  Superior  Nomus 
Aegypti,  724. 

Sebennytes  Inferior  Nomus 

Aegypti,  724. 

Segesta  Siciliae,  144. 

Seleucia  Pisidiae,  592. 

Seleucia  ad  Pyramum  Ciliciae 
y.  Mopsus,  608. 

Seleucia  ad  Calycadnum  Ciliciae, 
610. 

Seleucia  Syriae,  661. 

Seleucia  ad  Tigrim  Mesopota- 
miae, 689. 

SE  LEU  CIS  ET  PlERIA,  656. 

Selge  Pisidiae,  592. 

Selinus  Siciliae,  146. 

Selinus  Ciliciae,  610. 

Selymbria  Thraciae,  232. 

Semes  Mauretaniae,  748. 
Sepphoris  v.  Diocaesareia  Gali- 
laeae, 677. 

Ser  . . . Bruttii,  98. 

Serdica  Thraciae,  245. 

Seriphos,  418. 

Sermyle  Macedoniae,  184. 
Sesamus  Paphlagoniae,  434. 
Sestus  Chersonesi  Thraciae,  225. 
Sethroites  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Sibidunda  Phrygiae,  568. 

Siblia  Phrygiae,  568. 

Sicilia,  99. 

Sicinos,  418. 

Sicyon  Sicyoniae,  345,  351. 
Sicyonia,  345. 

Side  Pamphyliae,  585. 

Sidon  Phoenices,  670. 

Siga  Mauretaniae,  748. 

Sigeium  Troadis,  475., 

Signia  Latii,  24. 

Silandus  Lydiae,  553. 

Silarus  (?)  Lucaniae,  67. 

Silerae  Siciliae,  149. 

Sillyum  Pamphyliae,  587. 

Sinde  Bospori,  423. 

Singara  Mesopotamiae,  690. 
Sinope  Paphlagoniae,  434. 
Siphnos,  419. 


Siris  Lucaniae,  69. 

Smyrna  Ioniae,  508. 

Soli  Ciliciae,  610. 

Soli  (?)  Cypri,  626. 

Solus  Siciliae,  149. 

Stectorium  Phrygiae,  569. 

Stiela  Siciliae,  150. 

Stobi  Macedoniae,  212. 
Stratoniceia  ad  Caicum  Mysiae, 
4 66. 

Stratoniceia  Cariae,  530. 

Stratus  Acarnaniae,  281  sq. 
Sturnium  (?)  Calabriae,  43. 
Stymphalus  Arcadiae,  352,  379. 
Suessa  Aurunca  Campaniae,  35. 
Suthul  Numidiae,  745. 

Syangela  (?)  Cariae,  542. 

Sybaris  Lucaniae,  70. 

Sybrita  Cretae,  406. 

Syedra  Ciliciae,  612. 

Syme  (?)  Insula  Cariae,  542. 
Synaus  Phrygiae,  569. 

Synnada  Phrygiae,  569. 

Syracuse  Siciliae,  150,  341. 
Syria,  637. 

Syros,  419. 

Syrtica,  735. 

T. 

Taba  Cariae,  531. 

Tabala  Lydiae,  554. 

Tabraca  Numidiae,  746. 

Tagura  Numidiae,  746. 
Tamusida  or  Tamusia  Maure- 
taniae, 748. 

Tanagra  Boeotiae,  295. 

Tanites  Nomus  Aegypti,  723. 
Tanus  Cretae,  406. 

Tarentum  Calabriae,  43. 

Tarsus  Ciliciae,  612. 

Taulara  Ponti,  427. 
Tauromenium  Siciliae,  165. 
Tavium  Galatiae,  630. 

Teanum  Sidicinum  Campaniae, 
35- 

Teate  Apuliae,  41, 

Tectosages  Galatiae  v.  Ancyra, 
629. 

Tegea  Arcadiae,  352,  380. 
Telamon  Etruriae,  14. 

Telesia  Samnii,  25. 

Telmessus  (?)  Cariae,  532. 
Telmessus  Lyciae,  580. 

Telos  Insula  Cariae,  543. 
Temenothyrae  Phrygiae,  569. 
Temesa  Bruttii,  96. 

Temnus  Aeolidis,  481. 

Tenedos,  485. 

Tenestini  Illyriae,  269. 

Tenos,  420. 

Tentyrites  Nomus  Aegypti,  722. 
Teos  Ioniae,  510. 

Terina  Bruttii,  96,  341, 

Termera  Cariae,  532. 

Termessus  Pisidiae,  593. 

Terone  Macedoniae,  183. 
Teuchira  Cyrenaicae,  735. 
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Teutliis  Arcadiae,  352. 
Teutlirania  Mysiae,  4 66. 

Thaena  Byzacenes,  736. 
Thalassa  v.  Alassa  Cretae,  386. 
Thapsus  Byzacenea,  736. 

Thasos,  227. 

Thebae  Plithiotidis  Thessaliae, 
263. 

Thebae  Boeotiae,  295. 

Thebe  Hypoplacia  Mysiae,  466. 
Theisoa  Arcadiae,  352. 

Thelpusa  Arcadiae,  352,  381. 
Themisonium  Phrygiae,  569. 
Thera  (?)  Siciliae,  167. 

Thera,  421. 

Therrna  (?)  Macedoniae,  180. 
Thermae  Himerensea  Siciliae, 
128. 

Thespiae  Boeotiae,  299. 
Thessali,  263. 

Thessalia,  246. 

Thessalonica  Macedoniae,  212. 
Thinites  Nonius  Aegypti,  722. 
Thracia,  213. 

Thronium  Locridis,  286. 

Thuria  Messeniae,  363. 

Thurium  Lucaniae,  71. 

Thyatira  Lydiae,  554. 

Thyessus  Lydiae,  554. 

Thymbra  Troadis,  475. 
Thyrrheium  Acarnaniae,  282, 
341- 

Thysdrus  Byzaoenes,  737. 
Tiberias  Galilaeae,  677. 
Tiberiopolis  Phrygiae,  570. 
Tibur  Latii,  2 1 . 

Timaea  (?)  Bithyniae,  444. 
Timbrias  Pisidiae,  594. 

Timici  Mauretaniae,  748. 
Timolaeum  Paphlagoniae,  435. 


Tingis  Mauretaniae,  748. 

Tipasa  Numidiae,  745. 

Tiryns  Argolidis,  370. 

Tisna  Aeolidis,  482. 

Titiopolis  Ciliciae,  618. 
Tityassus  Pisidiae,  594. 

Tium  Bithyniae,  444. 

Tlos  (?)  Lyciae,  574. 

Tlos  Lyciae,  580. 

Tmolus  Lydiae,  554. 

Tolistobogii  (Pessinus)  Galatiae, 
630. 

Tomara  Lydiae,  554. 

Tomi  Moesiae  Inferioris,  235. 
Topirus  Thraciae,  245. 

Trabala  Lyciae,  580. 
Traohonitis,  663. 

Tragilus  Macedoniae,  191. 
Trajanopolis  Thraciae,  245. 
Trajanopolis  Phrygiae  v.  Gri- 
menothyrae,  564. 

Tralles  Lydiae,  554. 
Trapezopolis  Cariae,  532. 
Trapezus  Ponti,  427. 

Trebenna  Lyciae,  580. 

Tricca  Thessaliae,  263. 

Trierus  (?)  Thraciae,  2 21. 
Tripolis  Phrygiae,  570. 

Tripolis  Phoenices,  673. 

Troas,  467. 

Trocmi  Galatiae  (Tavium),  631. 
Troezen  Argolidis,  371. 

Tucca  Numidiae,  746. 

Tuder  Umbriae,  18. 

Tuniza  Numidiae,  746. 

Tyana  Cappadociae,  634. 
Tylissus  Cretae,  406. 

Tymena  Lyciae,  581. 

Tyndaris  Siciliae,  166. 

Tynteni  Macedoniae,  178. 


Tyra  Sarmatiae,  234. 

Tyrus  Phoenices,  674. 

V. 

Yelia  Lucaniae,  73. 

Venusia  Apuliae,  41. 

Verbis  Pisidiae,  594. 

Vkstini,  20. 

Vetulonia  Etruriae,  13  sq. 

Vibo  Valentia  Bruttii,  85. 
Vienna  Galliae,  9. 

Viminaciuin  Moesiae  Superiorig, 
234-. 

Vipsania  Phrygiae  v.  Amorium, 

557- 

Umbria,  17. 

Volaterrae  Etruriae,  13  sq. 
Volci  Etruriae,  10,  14. 

Volsinii  Etruriae,  14. 
Uranopolis  Macedoniae,  183. 
Ursentum  Lucaniae,  75. 

Utica  Zeugitaniae,  742. 
Uxentum  Calabriae,  56. 

X. 

Xanthus  Lyciae,  581. 

Xoites  Nonius  Aegypti,  724. 

Z. 

Zacynthus,  359. 

Zaeelii  Macedoniae,  175. 

Zancle  Siciliae,  133. 

Zautha  Mesopotamiae,  690. 
Zela  Ponti,  427. 

Zeleia  Troadis,  475. 

Zephyrium  Ciliciae,  618. 
Zeogitana,  737. 

Zeugma  Commagenes,  654. 

Zilis  Mauretaniae,  748. 
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KINGS  AND  DYNASTS. 


A. 

Abdagases  of  India,  710. 
Abdemon  (?),  Persian  satrap, 434. 
Abd-Hadad,  Hieropolis  Cyr- 
rbesticae,  654. 
Abdissares  of  Armenia,  635. 
Abinerglus  of  Cbaracene,  697. 
Abyatha  of  Arabia,  688. 

Aces  of  Bosporus,  430. 

Acbaeus  of  Syria,  641 . 
m«  or  ms  of  Amisus,  424. 
Adaeus  of  Macedon  (?),  206. 
Adramelek  of  Byblus,  668. 
Aeropus  = Archelaus  II  of 
Macedon,  194. 
Agatbocleia  of  Bactria,  707. 
Agatbocles  of  Bactria,  703. 
Agatbocles  of  Sicily,  158. 
Agrippa  I — 

(Caesareia  Paneas),  663. 
(Tiberias  Galilaeae),  677. 
(Caesareia  Samariae),  678. 
Agrippa  II,  683 — 

(Caesareia  Paneas),  664. 
Ajax,  Olba  Ciliciae,  609. 

Aieb,  Ethiopia,  725. 

Ainel  of  Byblus,  668. 

Aizana,  Ethiopia,  725. 

Aleuas  of  Thessaly,  255. 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  272. 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  261. 
Alexander  I of  Macedon,  193. 
Alexander  II  of  Macedon,  195. 
Alexander  III  (the  Great),  197. 
(Persia),  701. 

(Bactria),  702. 

Alexander  IV  of  Macedon,  200. 
Alexander  Y of  Macedon,  201. 
Alexander  I of  Syria,  643. 
Alexander  II  of  Syria,  646. 
Alexander  Bala — 

(Laodiceia  ad  Mare),  659. 
(Seleucia),  661. 

(Sidon),  672. 

(Tyre),  675. 
(Ace-Ptolemais),  677. 
Alexander  II  (?),  of  J udaea,  682. 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  682. 
Alexandra,  Judaea,  682. 
Amadocus  I of  Thrace,  240. 
Amastris,  432. 

Amyntas  II  (1)  of  Macedon,  194. 
AmyntasIII(?)  of  Macedon, 195. 


Amyntas  of  Galatia,  629. 

(Side),  587. 

Amyntas  of  Bactria,  7°S- 
Andragoras  of  Parthia,  691. 
Anisades  of  Armenia,  635. 
Antialcidas  of  Bactria,  706. 
Antigonus  ‘ King  of  Asia,’  201. 
Antigonus  Gonatas  of  Macedon, 
203. 

Antigonus  Doson  of  Macedon, 
203. 

Antigonus  Doson  (1),  (Lacedae- 
mon), 364. 

Antigonus  (Mattathias),  J u- 
daea,  682. 

Antimachus  I of  Bactria,  704. 
Antimachus  II  of  Bactria,  708. 
Antiochus  I of  Commagene,652. 
Antiochus  IY  of  Commagene, 
652. 

(Anemurium),  599. 
(Antiochia  ad  Sarum),  599. 
(Celenderis),  601. 
(Lacanatis),  604. 

(Sebaste  Cil.),  610. 
Antiochus  I of  Syria,  638. 
Antiochus  II  of  Syria,  639. 

(Bactria),  702. 

Antiochus  Hierax,  639. 
Antiochus  Seleuci  III  filius, 
640. 

Antiochus  III  (the  Great)  of 
Syria,  640. 

(Tyrus),  675. 

Antiochus  IY  of  Syria,  641. 
(Athens),  320. 

(Antiochia  ad  Cydnum), 

599- 

(Mopsus),  608. 

(Antiochia  ad  Orontem), 
658. 

(Apameia  Syriae),  658. 
(Laodiceia  ad  Mare),  659. 
(Seleucia  Syriae),  661. 
(Sidon  Phoenices),  672. 
(Tripolis  Phoenices),  674. 
(Tyrus  Phoenices),  675. 
(Ace-Ptolemais  Galilaeae), 
677. 

(Edessa  Mesopotamiae), 
689. 

(Nisibis  Mesopotamiae), 
689. 


Antiochus  Y of  Syria,  642. 

(Ace-Ptolemais  Galilaeae), 
677. 

(Ascalon  Judaeae),  679. 
Antiochus  YI  of  Syria,  644. 
Antiochus  YII  of  Syria,  645. 
(Seleucia  Syriae),  661. 
(Tyrus  Phoenices),  675. 
Antiochus  YIII  of  Syria,  646, 
647. 

(Laodiceia  ad  Mare),  660. 
Antiochus  IX  of  Syria,  647. 
(Sidon  Phoenices),  672. 
(Ascalon  Judaeae),  679. 
Antiochus  X of  Syria,  648. 
Antiochus  XI  of  Syria,  648. 
Antiochus  XII  of  Syria,  649. 
Aphilas,  Ethiopia,  725. 
Apodacus,  Characene,  697. 
Apollodotus  of  Bactria,  706. 
Apollonis  (?),  Cyzicus,  454. 
Apollophanes  of  Bactria,  708. 
Archebius  of  Bactria,  706. 
Archelaus  I of  Macedon,  194. 
Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  633. 
Archelaus  (?),  Chalcidene,  655. 
Aretas  III  of  Nabathaea,  686. 
Aretas  IV  of  Nabathaea,  686. 
Areus  of  Lacedaemon,  364. 
Ariaramnes  of  Cappadocia,  631. 
Ariarathes,  satrap,  434. 
Ariarathes  I of  Cappadocia,  632. 
Ariarathes  III-VI  of  Cappa- 
docia, 632. 

Ariarathes  IX  of  Cappadocia, 
632. 

Ariarathes  X of  Cappadocia,  633. 
Ariarathes  of  Armenia,  636. 
Ariaus  of  Armenia,  635. 
Ariobarzanes  I-III  of  Cappa- 
docia, 632  sq. 

Aristarchus  of  Colchis,  423. 
Aristobulus  of  Chalcis,  Judaea, 
684. 

Aristocyprus  (?),  Cyprus,  626. 
Aristophantus  (?),  Cyprus,  624. 
Aristotimus,  Elis,  356. 
Arofuteiese  (?),  Lycia,  374. 
Arsaces  I of  Parthia,  692. 
Arsaces  of  India,  710. 

Arses  of  Persia,  698. 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Lysimachus 
(Ephesus),  496. 
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Arsinoe,  wife  of  Philadelphia 
(Sidon),  672. 

Arisinoe  II  of  Egypt,  713. 
Arsinoe  III  of  Egypt,  715. 
Arsinoe  IV  of  Egypt,  718. 
Artabanus  I of  Parthia,  692. 
Artabanus  II  of  Parthia,  693. 
Artabanus  III  of  Parthia,  694. 
Artabanus  IV  of  Parthia,  695. 
Artabanus  Y of  Parthia,  696. 
Artavasdes  of  Parthia,  696. 
Artavazdes  I and  II  of  Armenia, 
636. 

Artaxerxes  I-III  of  Persia,  698. 
Artaxias  of  Armenia,  636. 
Artemidorus  of  Bactria,  708. 
Artoampara  (?)  Lycia,  574. 
Asander  of  Bosporus,  429. 
Athenodorus  = Vaballathus 
(Alexandria),  718. 

Attalus  I-III  of  Pergamum, 
460. 

Attambelus  of  Characene,  697. 
Audoleon  of  Paeonia,  207. 
Azbaal  (Citium  Cypri),  621. 
Azbaal  (Byblus  Phoenices),  668. 
Azes  of  India,  710. 

Azilises  of  India,  710. 


B. 

Baalmelek  (Citium  Cypri),  621. 
Baalram  (Citium  Cypri),  621. 
BaanaorBanaias  (?),  Tarsus, 612. 
Bachasa,  Ethiopia,  725. 

Ballaeus  of  Illyria,  267. 
Bastareus,  Macedon  (?),  179. 
Bazodeo,  India,  710. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  (Ephesus),  496. 
Berenice  I of  Egypt,  712. 
Berenice  II  of  Egypt,  714. 

(Marathus),  670. 

Bergaeus,  Thrace,  241. 

Bocchus  III  of  Mauretania,  746. 
Bogud  II  of  Mauretania,  746. 
Brogitarus  of  Galatia,  628. 

C. 

Callinicus  of  Commagene,  653. 

(Lacanatis),  604. 

Calliope,  Bactria,  709. 

Cambyses  (?)  of  Persia,  698. 
Canites,  Scythia,  245. 

Cassander  of  Macedon,  201. 
Cavarus  of  Thrace,  243. 
Cersibaulus  of  Thrace,  242. 
Cersobleptes  of  Thrace,  241. 
Cetriporis  of  Thrace,  241. 
Charaspes,  Characene  (?),  697. 
Cher6e  (?)  Lycia,  573,  574. 
Chosroes  of  Parthia,  695. 
Clearchus  I (?),  Tyrant  of  Hera- 
cleia,  441. 

Clearchus  II  (?),  Tyrant  of  Hera- 
cleia,  442. 


Cleopatra  of  Syria,  643,  646. 

with  Antioclius  VIII  (Ace- 
Ptolemais),  677. 
Cleopatra  VII  (Philopator)  of 

Egypt,  717. 

(Ascalon),  679. 

Cleopatra  (Selene)  of  Maureta- 
nia, 747. 

Coson,  Thrace,  244. 

Cotys  I-IV  of  Thrace,  241-244. 
Cotys  I-III  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  430. 
Cunobelinus  of  Britain,  10. 

Cyrus  (?),  Persia,  698. 

D. 

Dabel  (Emisa),  659. 

Darius  I-III  of  Persia,  698. 
Datames  Satrap,  434. 

Datames  of  Cappadocia,  631. 
Daxus,  Altinius,  37,  40. 
Deiotarus  I and  ill  of  Galatia, 
629. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  of  Mace- 
don, 202. 

Demetrius  II  of  Macedon,  204. 
Demetrius,  Thrace,  243 ; see 
Corrigenda. 

Demetrius  I of  Syria,  642. 

(Tyrus  Phoenices),  675. 
(Sidon  Phoenices),  672. 
(Ace-Ptolema'is  Galilaeae), 
677. 

(Gaza  Judaeae),  680. 
Demetrius  II  of  Syria,  643,  645. 
(Mallus  Ciliciae),  607. 
(Tyrus  Phoenices),  675. 
Demetrius  III  of  Syria,  649. 
Demetrius  of  Bactria,  7°2- 
Demonicus  (?)  Citium  Cypri,  621. 
Derronicus,  Macedon,  180. 
Diodotus  of  Bactria,  7°2- 
Diomedes  of  Bactria,  706. 

Dion  of  Syracuse  (Zacynthus), 

360. 

Dionysius  Tyrant  of  Heracleia, 
441. 

Dionysius  of  Bactria,  707. 
Dixatelmeus,  Thrace,  243. 
Docimus,  Thrace,  180. 

Dropion,  Paeonia,  208. 

Dynamis,  Pontus  and  Bosporus, 
429. 

E. 

Eleazar,  Judaea,  684. 

Elpaal,  Byblus  Phoenices,  668. 
Eminacus  (?)  Thrace  (?),  233, 
240. 

Enylus  v.  Ainel,  Byblus  Phoe- 
nices, 668. 

Epander  of  Bactria,  7°7- 
Epiphanes  of  Commagene,  653. 

(Lacanatis),  604. 

Euagoras  I,  Sahunis  Cypri,  625. 
Euagoras  II,  Salamis  Cypri,  625. 


Euanthes,  Salamis  Cypri,  625. 
Eubr  ....  Thrace  ? 241 . 
Eueratides  of  Bactria,  704. 
Euelthon,  Salamis  Cypri,  625. 
Eumenes  I and  II  of  Pergamum, 
460. 

Eumenes  II  of  Pergamum 
(Ephesus),  497. 

Eunostus  (?),  Cyprus,  626. 
Eunostus  II,  Cyprus,  627. 
Eupator,  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
43°- 

Eupolemus,  Macedon,  201. 
Eutliydemus  I of  Bactria,  702. 
Euthydemus  II  of  Bactria,  703. 

F. 

Flamininus  T.  Q.  Macedon,  205. 

G. 

Gelon,  Syracuse,  162. 

Gemilath,  wife  of  Zabel,  Naba- 
thaea,  686. 

Genthius  of  Illyria,  267. 
Gepaepyris,  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, 430. 

Getas,  King  of  the  Edoni,  1 79. 
Gondophares  of  India,  710. 
Goterzes  of  Parthia,  695. 

H. 

Hecatomnus  of  Caiia,  533. 

(Miletus),  503. 

Heliocles  of  Bactria,  705. 

Herod  the  Great,  Judaea,  683. 
Herod  Archelaus,  Judaea,  683. 
Herod  Antipas,  J udaea,  683. 

(Tiberias  Galilaeae),  677. 
Herod  Philip  II,  Judaea,  683. 
Herod  Agrippa  I and  II,  J udaea, 
683. 

Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  J udaea, 
683. 

Hermaeus  of  Bactria,  709. 
Hicetas  of  Syracuse,  160. 
Hidrieus  of  Caria,  533. 
Hiempsal  II  (?)  of  Numidia, 
744- 

Hieron  II  of  Syracuse,  161. 
Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  163. 
Himerus  of  Parthia,  693. 
Hippostratus  of  Bactria,  708. 
Hooerkes  of  Bactria,  710. 
Hulda,  wife  of  Aretas  IV,  Na- 
bathaea,  6S6. 

Hygiaenon,  Bosporus,  429. 
Hyspaosines,  Characene,  697. 

I. 

Iagoas  (?)  Cibyra  Phrygiae,  f 60. 
Inintliemeus,  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, 430. 

John  Ilyrcanus  I,  Judaea,  682. 

(Nabathaeal,  685. 

John  Hyrcanus  II,  Judaea,  6S2- 
Iotape  of  Commagene,  653. 
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(Lacanatis),  604. 

(Sebaste),  010. 

Juba  I of  Numidia,  744. 

Juba  II  of  Mauretania,  747. 
Judas  Aristobulus,  J udaea,  6S2. 

K. 

Kadaphes,  Bactria,  710. 
Kadpliises  I and  II,  Bactria, 
709,  710. 

Kamnaskires,  Cliaracene(?),  097. 
Kanerkes,  Bactria,  710. 

L. 

Lacbaridas,  Salamis  Cypri,  625. 
Laniia  (?),  Thessaly,  253. 
Laodice,  wife  of  Demetrius  I of 
Syria,  642. 

Laodice,  wife  of  Heliocles  of 
Bactria,  705. 

Leucon,  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
430. 

Lycceius  of  Paeonia,  207. 
Lysanias  I,  Chalcidene,  655. 
Lysias  of  Bactria,  706. 
Lysimachus,  Thrace,  242. 

M. 

Magas  of  Cyrene,  714,  731. 
Malchus  I,  Nabathaea,  685. 
Malchus  III,  Nabathaea,  686. 
Mannus  VII  and  VIII,  Edessa, 
689. 

Maues  of  India,  7Io. 

Mausolus  of  Caria,  533. 
(Miletus),  503. 

Mazaeus  Satrap  (Tarsus),  615. 
(Sidon  ?),  672. 

Melekiathon  (Citium  Cypri), 
621. 

Menander  of  Bactria,  707. 
Menelaus,  Salamis  Cypri,  626. 
Methrapata  (?),  Lycia,  574. 
Metocus,  Thrace,  240. 
Mithradates  III,  Bosporus,  -|  30. 
Mithradates  IV,  Pontus,  427. 
Mithradates  V,  Pontus,  428. 
Mithradates  VI,  Pontus  and 
Bosporus,  428. 

(Athens),  324. 

Mithradates  of  Armenia,  636. 
Mithradates  I of  Commagene, 
652. 

Mithradates  I-III  of  Parthia, 
693- 

Mithradates  IV,  Parthia,  695. 
Moagetes,  Cibyra  Phrygiae,  560. 
Moagetes,  Paphus  Cypri,  623. 
Molon,  Syria,  640. 

Monunius,  Illyria,  267. 
Morphilig,  Armenia,  635. 
Mosses,  Macedon,  179. 

Mostis,  Thrace,  243. 

Musa,  Bithynia,  440. 

Musa,  Parthia,  694. 


N. 

Nicarclius  of  Paeonia,  208. 
Nicias  of  Cos,  537. 

Nicias  of  Bactria,  7°S- 
Nicocles,  Paphus  Cypri,  624. 
Nicocles,  Salamis  Cypri,  625. 
Nicocreon,  Salamis  Cypri,  626. 
Nicodamus,  Salamis  Cypri,  625. 
Nicomedes  I-III  of  Bithynia, 
444»  445- 

Nysa,  Cappadocia,  632. 

O. 

Obodas  I and  II,  Nabathaea, 

686. 

Ochsas,  Ethiopia,  725- 
Ogollis  (?),  Cibyra  Phrygiae,  560. 
Oisames,  Armenia,  636. 
Onasioecus,  Cypri,  622. 
Oradaltis,  Bithynia,  440. 

Orodes  I and  II,  Parthia,  694. 
Orontas,  Satrap,  447,  455,  491, 
613. 

Orophernes,  Cappadocia,  632. 
Orsoaltius,  Thrace,  242. 
Othagnes,  India,  710. 

Osir ....(?)  Cibyra  Phrygiae, 
560. 

Othontopates  of  Caria,  533. 
Oxathres,  Tyrant  of  Heracleia, 
442. 

P. 

Pacores,  India,  710. 

Pacorus  I and  II,  Parthia,  694, 
695. 

Paerisades, Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
43°- 

Pantaloon  of  Bactria,  703. 
Pasippus  (?)  Cypri,  623. 

Patraus  of  Paeonia,  207. 
Pausanias  of  Macedon,  194. 
Perdiccas  II  of  Macedon,  193. 
Perdiccas  III  of  Macedon,  195. 
Perekle,  Lycia,  574. 

Perseus  of  Macedon,  206. 
Phahaspes  (?),  Persis,  696. 
Phanes  Halicarnassus  (?),  526. 
Pharnabazus,  Satrap,  Cyzicus, 
453- 

(Lampsacus),  457. 
(Tarsus),  614. 

Pharnaces  I,  Pontus  and  Bos- 
porus, 428. 

Pharnaces  II,  Pontus  and  Bos- 
porus, 429. 

Pharzanges,  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, 431. 

Pharzoius,  Scythia,  245. 
Philetaerus  of  Pergamum,  460. 
Philip  II  of  Macedon,  195. 
Philip  III  of  Macedon,  200. 
Philip  IV  of  Macedon,  201. 
Philip  V of  Macedon,  205. 
Philip  of  Syria,  649. 


Philistis,  Syracuse,  162. 
Philocyprus  (?),  Cyprus,  626. 
Philopator  of  Cilicia,  618. 
Philoxenus  of  Bactria,  708. 
Phintias  of  Agrigentum,  108. 
Phraapates  or  Priapatius,  Par- 
thia, 692. 

Phraataces,  Parthia,  694. 
Phraates  I-V,  Parthia,  693, 694. 
Pixodarus  of  Caria,  533. 

Plato  of  Bactria,  705. 
Pnytagoras,  Salamis  Cypri,  626. 
Pnytus  (?)  Paphus  Cypri,  623. 
Polemo  I,  Pontus  and  Bosporus, 
429. 

Polemo  II,  Pontus,  430. 

(Sarbanissa  Ponti),  427. 
(Lalassis  Cil.),  604. 

Polemo  I,  Olba,  609. 

Polemo  II,  Olba,  610. 

Praxippus,  Cyprus,  622. 
Priapatius  or  Phraapates,  Par- 
thia, 692. 

Prusias  I,  Bithynia,  445. 

Prusias  II,  Bithynia,  445. 
Ptolemy  I,  Soter,  71 1. 

(Paphus  Cypri),  624. 
Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphus,  712. 
(Sidon),  672. 

(Tyrus),  675. 
(Ace-Ptolemais),  677. 
(Joppa),  678. 

(Gaza),  680. 

Ptolemy  III,  Euergetes,  714. 
(Sidon),  672. 

(Tyrus),  675. 

(Joppa),  678. 

(Gaza),  680. 

Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator,  71  s. 
(Sidon),  672. 

(Tyrus),  675. 
(Ace-Ptolemais),  677. 
Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes,  715. 
(Marathus),  670. 
(Tripolis),  674. 

Ptolemy  VI,  Philometor,  716. 
Ptolemy  VII,  Eupator,  716. 
Ptolemy  VIII,  Euergetes  II, 
Physcon,  717. 

Ptolemy  IX,  Philopator  II,  Neos, 
7*7- 

Ptolemy  X,  Soter  II,  Lathyrus, 
717. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  717. 

Ptolemy  XI,  Alexander  I,  717. 
Ptolemy  XII,  Alexander  II,  717. 
Ptolemy  XIII,  Neos  Dionysos, 
Auletes,  717. 

(Ascalon),  679. 

Ptolemy,  King  of  Cyprus,  717. 
Ptolemy  XV,  718. 

Ptolemy  XVI,  Caesar,  718. 
Ptolemy  Mennaei,  f.  Chalcidene, 
655. 

Ptolemy  Jubae  II,  f.  Maure- 
tania, 747. 

Pumiathon,  Citium  Cypri,  622. 
Pylaemenes,  Paphlagonia,  436. 
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Pyrrliua  of  Epirus,  273. 

(Macedon),  202. 
Pythagores,  Ionia,  512. 
Pythodoris,  Pontus,  429. 

R. 

Eanjabala,  India,  710. 
Rhadamsades,  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, 431. 

Rhaescuporis,  Thrace,  244. 
Bhaescuporis  I-YII,  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  430. 
Bhoemetalces,  Thrace,  244. 
Khoemetalces,  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, 430. 

S. 

Sadales,  Thrace,  243. 

Salas  (?),  Cyprus,  627. 

Salome,  Judaea,  684. 

Sames,  Armenia,  636. 

Sanabares,  Parthia,  695. 
Sanabares,  India,  695,  710. 
Saratocus,  Thrace,  241. 

Sarias,  Scythia,  245. 

Sassanidae,  696. 

Satyrus  (?),  Tyrant  of  Heracleia, 
441* 

Saumacus,  Scythia,  245. 
Sauromates  II- Y,  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  430. 

Scilurus,  Scythia,  245. 

Scostoces,  Thrace,  241. 

Scostoces  II,  Thrace,  242. 
Seleucus  I of  Syria,  637. 
Seleucus  II  of  Syria,  639. 
Seleucus  III  of  Syria,  640. 
Seleucus  IV  of  Syria,  641. 
Seleucus  V of  Syria,  646. 
Seleucus  VI  of  Syria,  648. 
Seqailat,  wife  of  Aretas  IY, 
Nabathaea,  686. 


Seqilath,  wife  of  Malchus  III, 
Nabathaea,  686. 
Seqilath,  wife  of  Zabel,  Na- 
bathaea, 686. 

Seuthes  I,  Thrace,  240. 

Seuthes  III,  Thrace,  241. 
Sidqimelek, Lapethus  Cypri,  622. 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  68  x. 

Simon  Nasi,  684. 

Simon  Barcochab,  685. 

Simus,  Tetrarch  of  Thessaly, 
253,  255. 

Sinatroces,  Parthia,  693. 

Sophy tes,  Bactria,  702. 
Spalahores,  India,  710. 
Spalirises,  India,  710. 

Spalyris,  India,  710. 

Sparadocus,  Thrace,  239. 
Spartocus,  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
43°- 

Spithridates,  Satrap,  Ionia,  512. 
Stasander,  Paphus  Cypri,  623. 
Stasicrates  (?),  Soli  Cypri,  627. 
Stasioecus,  Curium  Cypri,  622. 
Stasioecus,  Marium  Cypri,  623. 
Strato  I and  II,  Bactria,  707. 
Synges,  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
43i- 

T. 

Tarcamus  (?),  Tarsus,  614. 
Tarcondimotus  I,  Cilicia,  618. 
Teiranes,  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
431- 

Teisiphonus  of  Pherae,  261. 
Telephus  of  Bactria,  709. 

Teres  II,  Thrace,  240. 
Themistocles,  Magnesia  Ioniae, 
501. 

Theonneses,  Characene,  697. 
Theophilus  of  Bactria,  7°6. 
Thothorses,  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus, 431. 


Tigranes  I,  II,  and  III,  Ar- 
menia, 636. 

Tigranes,  Syria,  639. 

Timarchus,  Syria,  642. 
Timocharis,  Curium  Cypri,  622. 
Timocharis  Salamis  (?)  Cypri, 
625. 

Timotheus,  Tyrant  of  Heracleia, 
441- 

Tiraeus,  Characene,  697. 
Tiribazus  Satrap,  Issus,  604. 
Tiribazus  Satrap,  Tarsus,  613. 
Tiridates  I,  Parthia,  692. 
Tiridates  II,  Parthia,  694. 
Trbboneme  (?)  Lycia,  574. 
Tryphaena  Pontus,  429. 
Tryphon  Syria,  644. 

Tymnes,  Termera,  532. 

V. 

Vaballathus,  Alexandria,  7x8. 
Val,  Edessa,  689. 

Vardanes  I and  II,  Parthia,  695. 
Vasu  Deva  v.  Bazodeo,  Bactria, 
710. 

Ulzebas,  Ethiopia,  725. 
Vologeses  I-IV,  Parthia,  695. 
Vologeses  V,  VI,  Parthia,  696. 
Yonones  I,  Parthia,  694. 
Vonones,  India,  710. 

X. 

Xerxes,  Armenia,  635. 

Xerxes,  Persia,  698. 

Z. 

Zabel,  Nabathaea,  686. 
Zeionises,  India,  710- 
Zenobia,  Alexandria,  718. 
Zenodorus,  Traelionitis,  663. 
Ziaelas,  Bitliynia,  445. 

Zoilus  of  Bactria,  708. 


INDEX  III. 

remarkable  inscriptions. 

(See  Introduction , § 13.) 

(a)  Greek. 


A. 

ArAGH  TYXH,  Nicaea,  443. 

AT  AGO  A Al  MflN,  Alexandria,  720. 
ATAGOKAEIOZ,  Syracuse,  159. 

ATAGOZ  HPnZ  ANTlNOOZ,  Ha- 

drianothera,  455. 

AT  AGYPNOZ,  Tyndaris,  166. 

ATI  A I EP  A ZEBAZMIA,  Damascus, 
662. 

AI~NOZ,  Temnus,  482. 

ATPEYZ,  Corcyra,  277. 

ArnN  ANTnNlNlANOZ,  Tyana, 
634- 

ArnNEZ  IEPOI,  Nicaea,  443. 
Arn[NEZ]  IZOTTYGI  A.Ancyra,  629. 
ArnNOGEZIA,  Tliessalonica,  213;  G01- 
dus-Julia,  549. 

AAEA0JQN,  Ptolemy  II,  713- 
AAPANOY,  Mamertini,  136. 

A API  AN  A,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  551; 
Thyatira,  554. 

AAPIANA  TTANAGHNAIA,  Synnada, 
569. 

A API  ANOZ  OIKOY  MENIKOZ, 

Anazarbus,  599. 

AZIOTTHNOZ,  Saettae,  552. 

AGANA,  Heracleia  Lucaniae,  59. 
AGANAZ  AAE  AZ,  Tegea,  381. 

AGE  O A E MO Z,  Athens,  318. 

AGH,  Cranae,  365. 

AGHNA,  Alexandria,  719. 

AGHNA  APE  A,  Ephesus,  498. 

AGHNA  ZEB  AZT[OY],  Alexandria, 
719. 

AGHNAZ  APEI  AZ,  Pergamum,  463. 
AGHNAZ  I Al  AAOZ,  Ilium,  473. 
AGHNAZ  NlKHcpOPOY,  Pergamum, 
463- 

AG  A A,  Syracuse,  154. 

AGPO,  India,  710. 

AGYMBPOZ,  Nysa  Lydiae,  552. 

Al  AZ,  Locri-Opuntii,  285. 


A I MOZ,  Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  235. 

Al  NE  AZ,  Aeneia,  189. 

AIZHTIOZ,  Cyzicus,  454. 

AinN,  Alexandria,  721. 

AKPAT  AZ,  Agrigentum,  107. 

A K T 1 A,  Nicopolis  Epiri,  272  ; Neocaesareia, 
426. 

AKTIA  AOYZ  API  A,  Bostra,  686. 
AKTIA  KAIZAPI  A,  Tyrus,  676. 

AKTIA  KOM[OAEI  A],  Tyrus,  676. 
AKTIA  T1YQIA,  Thessalonica,  213  ; Per- 
inthus.  232;  Hierapolis  Phrygiae,  564; 
Ancyra,  629. 

AKTIA  1TYGIA  ANTflNlNlANA, 

Nicomedia,  444. 

AKTI  AZ,  Anactorium,  279. 

AKTIO,  AKTIOY,  Anactorium,  279. 

AAAIZlNflN  ZYMMAXIKON, 

Alaesa,  no. 

AAEIAN  APEI  A,  Byzantium,  232  ; Odes- 
sus,  236;  Pherae,  261;  Magnesia  ad  Sipy- 
lum, 551. 

AAEIANAPEIA  TTY6IA,  Philippo- 

polis,  245. 

AAEI AN APEION  TTTOAEM AIOY, 

Ptolemy  I,  712. 

AAEIAN  APEIOZ,  Pherae,  261. 

AAEI  AN  API  a en  <t>i  Ainnono- 

AEI,  Philippopolis,  245. 

aaeianapon,  Nicaea,  443. 

AAEI  AN  APOZ,  Sagalassus,  C92. 

AAEIA[N APOZ]  KTI Z[THZ],  Apol- 

lonia  Pisid.,  589. 

AAEIANAPOY  TOY  cMAinrTOY, 

Agathocles  of  Bactria,  703. 

AAEOZ,  Tegea,  381. 

AAEYA[Z],  Larissa,  255. 

A AKA,  Corcyra,  277. 

A A K A I O Z,  Mytilene,  488. 

AAKOZ,  Morgantia,  138. 

AAYZ,  Tavium,  681. 

AMBPOZIE  TTETPE,  Tyrus,  676. 
AMEN  ANOZ,  Catana,  116. 
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AMMflN,  Pitane,  464. 
AM<J>IKTIONflN,  Delphi,  2S9. 
ANAKPEflN,  Teos,  512. 

AN  APOK  AOZ,  Ephesus,  498. 
ANE0HKE,  Acliaia,  353  ; Creteia  Flavio- 
polis,  440 ; Cius,  440 ; Adramyteum,  447  ; 
Cyme,  479;  Smyrna,  510;  Aplirodisias, 
520  ; Hydrela,  527  ; Mylasa,  529  ; Aninetus, 
548  ; Alia,  556  ; Attuda,  559  ; Bruzus,  560  ; 
Oolossae,  561 ; Dionysopolis,  562 ; Laodiceia 
Phrygiae,  566;  Otrus,  567. 

A N K A I OZ,  Samos,  518. 

A N N A,  Gabala,  659. 

ANTINOON  HPflA  nPOnOAOl 
AMcbIKTYONEZ  IEPEYZ  APIZ- 
TOTIMOZ  ANE0HKEN,  Delphi, 

290. 

ANTINOON  0EON  H TTATPIZ, 

Bithynium,  437. 

ANT1NOOZ  HPflZ,  Calchedon,  439 ; 
Cyzicus,  454. 

ANTINOOZ  IAKXOZ,  Andramyteum, 
447- 

ANTINOOY  HPHOZ  , Alexandria,  721. 
ANTlNOfll  HPfll  , Tium,  444. 
ANTINOHI  HPHI  KIANIOIZ 
ANE0HKEN  , Cius,  440. 

ANTIOXOY  NlKATOPOZ,  Agatho- 
cles  of  Bactria,  704. 

ANTnNElNl  A,  Cyzicus,  454. 
ANTflNElNlA  ZEBAZTA,  Byzan- 
tium, 232. 

ANTflNlNl  AN  A,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
551. 

ANXEIZHZ,  Ilium,  473. 

ANXI AAOZ,  Anchialus,  236 ; Anchiale(l) 
Oil.  599. 

AIOZ,  Erythrae,  499. 

ATT  A A A,  Philadelphia  Decap.,  665. 

A FT  0 A A fl  N , Metapontum,  64  ; Adranum, 
103;  Catana,  116. 

ATTOAAflN  AKTIOZ  , Alexandria,  719. 
ATTOAAflN  EMBAZIOZ,  Ephesus, 
498. 

ATTOAAflN  HAIOZ,  Tralles,  555. 
ATTOAAflN  AEYKATHZ,  Nicopolis 
Epiri,  272. 

ATTOAAflN  TTY0IOZ,  Alexandria,  719. 
ATTOAAflNOZ,  Tauromenium,  166; 
Apollonia  Mac.,  181  ; Nicopolis  Epiri,  265. 

ATTOAAflNOZ  AKTAIOY,  Parium, 
458. 

ATTOAAflNOZ  IMI0EflZ,  Alexan- 
dria Troas,  469. 

A P A B I A , Bostra,  686. 

APAEIXPO,  India,  710. 

APTON  AYT.,  Sidon,  673. 

APTYPOZ,  Pautalia,  244. 


A P T fl,  Magnetes  Thes.,  256  ; Magnesia  Ion., 
502. 

APAOXPO,  India,  710. 

APEOZ,  Mamertini,  136. 

API  ZTH,  Metapontum,  64. 

APIZTOI  M E T I ZTO I , Nicaea,  443. 
API  XO,  Olbia,  233. 

APKAZ,  Pheneus,  378. 

APMENI  A,  Alexandria,  721. 

APTTflKP  ATHZ,  Alexandria,  720. 
APTEMIAOZ,  Nacolea,  567. 

APTEMIAOZ  TTEPT  Al  AZ,  Perga, 
585  ; Andeda,  589. 

APTEMIZ,  Metropolis  Ion.,  502;  Ala- 
banda,  519;  Gerasa,  565. 

APTEMIZ  AZTYPHNH,  Antandrus, 
447- 

APTEMIZ  Ed>EZI  A,  Ephesus,  498. 
APTEMIZ  K A API  A,  Colophon,  494. 
APTEMIZ  TYXH,  Gerasa,  665. 

APX  or  ARC,  Alaesa,  110. 

APXATET AZ, Alaesa, no;  Tauromenium, 
165. 

APXEAAMIZ  0E  A,  Mytilene,  488. 
APXHTETHZ,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 
APXIATPOZ.  See  Index  V. 
APXIEPATIKON,  Antiochia  Syr.,  657. 
APXIEPEYZ  AN  E0HKE,  Creteia,  440. 
APXIEPEflZ,  Zenodorus,  663. 

AZI  . . . Lucania,  75. 

AZINIOY  AN0YTTATOY  PflMAI- 

fl  N , Atarneus,  449. 

AZ.  IT.,  KA  or  1 B,  Crete,  384. 

AZK  AHTTEI  A,  Tyrus,  676. 

AZKAHTTEI  A ZflTHPEI  A,  Ancjua, 

629. 

AZKAHTTI  A,  Nicaea,  443. 
AZKAHTTIEIA,  Epidaurus,  370  ; Laodiceia 
Phr.,  566. 

AZKAHTTIOZ,  Tium,  444;  Cos,  537. 

AZKAHTTIOY  K Al  YTIEIAZ,  Per- 

gamum,  463. 

AZKAHTTIOY  ZHTHPOZ,  Pergamum 
463  ; Cos,  537. 

AZK AHTTIfl  ZflTHP I,  Nicaea,  443. 

AZ[ZAPIA]  A,  9,  or  H,  Lacedaemon, 

365- 

AZZAPION,  Chios,  514. 

A Z Z I N O Z,  Naxus,  140. 

AZTPAIOZ,  Metropolis  Ion.,  502. 
AZTYPHNH,  Antandrus,  447. 

AZYAOY  APTEMIAOZ,  Ephesus, 498. 
AZflTTOZ,  Tanagra,  295. 

ATT  A AH  A,  Aplirodisias,  520. 
AYTOYZTEIA,  Nicaea,  443;  Thyateira, 
554  ; Cadi,  560  ; Perga,  5S5. 
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AYTOYZTOZ  KTIZTHZ,  Nicopolis 
Epiri,  372. 

ayaaithz,  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 
ayainahnoz,  Ceretapa,  560. 
AYTOKPATHP,  Alexandria,  721. 

A<t>  I EPHZ  I Z,  Alexandria,  721. 
A<J>POAEITH,  Ilium,  473. 

A<J>PO[AEITH]  MHAEIA,  Magnesia 
Ion.,  502. 

AXE  AO  10  AEG  AON,  Metapontum,  63. 
AXIAAEYZ,  Thessaly,  264. 

B. 

BAAANHOY,  Alexandria,  72 X. 

B A 2 I A,  Colophon  (?),  493. 

BAZIAEYZ  Ml  AAZ,Prymnessus,  568. 

BAZI  AE[YZ]  MI6PAAATHZ,Athens, 

317, 324. 

BETOYPIOZ  TOIZ  AKPAZI,  Ar- 
cadia, 373. 

Bl  AZ,  Priene,  508. 

BIZATO,  India,  710. 

Bl  AAAI  OZ,  Tium,  444. 

B I A A E O Z , Creteia,  440. 

BIZIAIMHAH,  Axum,  725. 

BO  A AO,  BOYAAO,  India,  *]io. 
B0PE1THNH,  Attalia,  548;  Thyateira, 
554. 

BOTPYZ,  Pautalia,  244. 

BOYAH,  Melos,  415  ; Antiochia  ad  Mae- 
andrum  Cariae,  520  ; Taba,  53 2 > Alia,  556  ; 
Appia,  559 ; Attuda,  559 ; Cibyra,  561  ; 
Doeimeum,  562  ; Eucarpia,  563  ; Hierapolis, 
565  ; Laodieeia,  566 ; Peltae,  567  ; Prym- 
nessus,  568;  Sebaste,  568;  Synaus,  569; 
Synnada, 569  ; Tiberiopolis,  570;  Sagalassus, 
592,  etc.  See  also  IEPA  BOYAH- 
BYI AZ,  Byzantium,  232. 

BOK  APOZ  (?)  (litt.  Cypr.),  Paphus  Cypr., 
623. 

r. 

r AAAOZ  (?),  Philomelium,  568. 

TEAAZ,  Gela,  122. 

TEPOYZI  A,  Aezani,  556  ; Hierapolis  Phr., 
565 ; Tiberiopolis,  570. 

TEPMANIKOZ  KTIZTHZ,  Caesareia- 

Germanica  Bith.,  438. 

TEPONTHN  , Lacedaemon,  365. 
TEYAOZ,  Nicaea,  443. 
r AAYKOZ,  Hierocaesareia  Lyd.,  550;  Eu- 
menia  Phr.,  564. 

T AYKflN  , Aboniteichos,  432. 
TOPAIANHA  OYAAEPI  AN  A 01- 
KOYMENIKA,  Aphrodisias,  520. 
TOPTYNOZ  TO  TTAIMA,  Gortyna, 
240,  394- 


rOPTYZ,  Crete,  384;  Gortyna,  396. 
rYMNAZIAPXIA,  Anazarbus,  599  ; 
Colybrassus,  601 ; Syedra,  612. 

A. 

AAMATHP,  Enna,  119. 

AAMATHP,  Metapontum,  64. 

A AM  NEYZ,  Myrina,  481. 

AAPAANOZ,  Ilium,  473. 

AEK  AETHPIZ  KYP10Y,  Alexandria, 
718. 

AHM  APX.  El.  YT1AT0Z,  Cyprus,  627; 
Caesareia  Cappadociae,  633  ; Antiochia  Syr., 

657- 

AHMHTEP  (sic),  Alexandria,  719. 
AHMHTPEI  A,  Nicomedia,  444. 
AHMHTP1  A,  Tarsus,  617. 

AHMOZ,  Melos,  41 5 ; Antiochia  ad  Mae- 
andrum,  520;  Harpasa,  527;  Sebastopolis, 
530;  Taba,  532;  Trapezopolis,  533.  - — Ani- 
netus,  548  ; Apollonis,  548 ; Bagis,  548  ; 
Daldis,  549 ; Dioshieron,  549 ; Hierocae- 
sareia, 550;  Maeonia,  550;  Mosteni,  551; 
Philadelphia,  552  ; Saettae,  552. — Aezani, 
556  ; Alia,  556 ; Attuda,  559  ; Blaundus, 
560 ; Cadi,  560 ; Ceretapa,  560 ; Cibyra, 
561;  Colossae,  561;  Cotiaeum,  561  ; Dionys- 
opolis,  562  ; Docimium,  562  ; Eucarpia,  563  ; 
Eumenia,  564 ; Grimenothyrae,  564  ; Hiera- 
polis, 565  ; Hyrgalea,  565  ; Laodieeia,  566  ; 
Philomelium,  568  ; Prymnessus,  568  ; Sala, 

568  ; Siblia,  568  ; Stectorium,  569  ; Synaus, 

569  ; Synnada,  569  ; Temenothyrae,  569  ; 
Tiberiopolis,  570  ; Tripolis,  570.— Sagalassus, 
592,  etc. 

AHMOZ  PHMAinN,  Alexandria,  721. 
AHMOY  r AZ AlflN,  Gaza,  680. 

AIA  B I OY  (Strategos),  Smyrna,  510. 

AIA  IAAION  Ilium,  473. 

AIA  OAYMTTION,  Prusa  ad  Olympum, 
444. 

AIAPAXMON,  Ephesus,  498;  Rhodus, 
542. 

AIAYMEIA,  Miletus,  505. 
AIAYMEYZ,  Miletus,  505. 

A I All,  Tyrus,  676. 

AIK  AIOZYNH,  Alexandria,  721. 
AIKTYNNA  KPHTnN,  Crete,  3S4. 
AIKTYNNA  ZEBAZTH,  Crete,  384. 
AIO  or  A = Diobol,  Corinth,  336,  337. 
AIOAOTOY  ZnTHPOZ,  Agathocles  of 
Bactria,  704  ; Antimachus  of  Bactria,  704. 

AIOKAHZ  TO  AEY  and  TO  TPI, 

Athens,  324. 

AIONYZI  A,  Adana,  59S. 

AIONYZI  A TTYei  A,  Nicaea,  443. 
AIONYZON  KT I ZTHN,  Nicaea,  443. 
AIONYZOZ,  Nysa,  552. 

AIONYZOZ  KTIZTHZ,  Tium,  444. 
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AIONYZOY  ZflTHPOZ,  Maroneia, 
217. 

AIOZ,  Locri  Epizephyrii,  88. 

AIOZ  AT10Y,  Tripolis,  674. 

AIOZ  ATOPAIOY,  Nicaea,  443. 

AIOZ  l“ON  AIOY,  Tralles,  555. 

AIOZ  EAEY0EPIOY,  Syracuse,  160. 
AIOZ  E AA  AN  I OY,  Syracuse,  160. 
AIOZ  K AT AIBATOY  or  KATEBA- 
T OY,  Cyrrhus,  654. 

AIOZ  AAPAZIOY,  Tralles,  555. 

AIOZ  AIT  AIOY,  Nicaea,  443. 

AIOZ  M EZ,  Mamertini,  136. 

AIOZ  OAYMTTIOY,  Hipponium,  85; 
Alexandria,  719- 

AI[OZ]  ZOAYMEfl[Z],  Termessus, 
594- 

AIOZ  ZHTHPOZ,  Agrigentum,  108. 
AIOZ  T APZEflN,  Tarsus,  618. 

A I O Z K O P O I , Tarentum,  47. 
AIXAAKON,  Chios,  514. 

A I fl  N O Z,  Zacynthus,  360. 

AOTMATI  ZYNKAHTOY,  Laodiceia, 
566. 

AOK  I MOZ,  Docimium,  562. 

AOYZ  API  A,  Adraa,  686  ; Bostra,  686. 

AP  AX  M A,  Byzantium,  231. 

APAXMH,  Melos,  415  ; Ephesus,  498. 
AYNAMIZ,  Alexandria,  721. 

AYil  AZZAPI  A,  Chios,  514. 

A PIPE  A,  Side,  587;  Aegae,  598;  Mopsus, 
608. 

AflPEA  Z1TOY,  Tarsus,  618. 

E. 

E (the  Delphic  El),  Delphi,  290. 

E (Hemiobol),  Mantineia,  376  ; Pallantium, 
378 ; Tegea,  380. 

EEE  (Trihemiobol),  Heraea,  375;  Tegea, 
380. 

E B P O Z,  Philippopolis,  245. 

ET  AlAYMnN  IEPH,  Miletus,  504. 
E0NAPXOY  HPHAOY,  Herod  Arclie- 
laus,  683. 

El  AOZ,  Ilium,  473. 

El  PHNH,  Nysa,  552  ; Alexandria,  721. 
EIPHNH  AOKPflN,  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
86. 

EIPHNH  ZEBAZTH,  Magnesia  ad  Sipy- 
lum,  551. 

EIZ  0ANATOYZ  KYPIOY,  Caesareia 

Cappadociae,  633. 

EIZIZ  Z YP I nN,  Syros,  420. 

E I fl,  Gaza,  680. 

EinNnN,Teos,  512. 

EKTHP,  Ilium,  473. 


EAEY0EPEI  A,  Alexandria,  721. 

EAEY0EPI  A,  Thessalonica,  213;  Corcyra, 
277  ; Cyzicus,  452. 

EAEY0EPIOZ,  Metapontum,  64. 

EAAA[Z],  Larissa,  253,  255;  Pherae, 
261. 

EATfl  Z,  Alexandria,  721. 

EAYtA  , Aspendus,  582. 

E M I N A K 0,  (uncertain,)  233. 

EN  KOAPIT AIZ  OPOIZ  KIAIKHN, 

Tarsus,  617. 

ENMONIAEIA,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
55i. 

H E I A Z , Segesta,  1 46. 

ETTI  APXONTflN  THN  nEPI  ME- 

NEZ0EA  IZOBOYNON,  Aphrodi- 

sias,  520. 

ETTI  APX  nPYTANEI  EniKPATOY 

B,  Aegiale  Amorgi,  (Note  1,)  432. 

Eni  AHMHTPOZ  TO  B,  Byzantium, 
2^2 

ETTI  AHM I A B ZEYHPOY,  Perinthus, 
232. 

ETTI  MEAHTHZ  TTAN  A0HN  AlflN, 

Mastaura,  551. 

ETTI  N El  K I A,  Tarsus,  617. 

ETT I N E I K I 0 Z,  Laodiceia  Phr.,  566. 

ETTT  AKflM,  Egypt,  723. 

E P I fl  N , Thelpusa,  382. 

EPMHZ  KTIZAZ  THN  nOAlN, 

Amasia,  424. 

EPMHZ  ZYPinN,  Syros,  420. 

E P M O Z,  Cyme,  479 ; Temnus,  482 ; Smyrna, 
510;  Bagis,  548;  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
551  ; Saettae,  552  ; Sardes,  553;  Silandus, 
553  ; Tabala,  554;  Cadi,  560. 

EPYK  All  B,  Eryx,  120. 

ETOYZ  I EPOY,  Caesareia  Cap.,  633. 
ETOYZ  NEOY  IEPOY,  Antiochia  Sy- 
riae,  657. 

E YT  A M I A,  Alexandria,  721. 

EY0HNIA,  Alexandria,  722. 
EY0YAHMOY  0EOY,  Agathocles  of 
Bactria,  704. 

EYKAEI  A,  Corcyra,  277. 

E YN  O M I A,  Gela,  124  ; Corcyra,  277. 
EYTTOZI A or  EYBOZIA,  Hierapolis 
Phr.,  565. 

EYPY MEAOZA,  Selinus,  148. 

E Y P Y M E[ A n N ],  Timbrias,  594. 

EYR  (1),  Gortyna,  395. 

EYP-flTTH,  Tyrus,  676. 

EYZEBEI  AZ  KAIZAPEI  AZ  , Caesareia 
Cap.,  633. 

EYTYXEIZ  KAIPOI,  Laodiceia  Phr. 
566. 

Ed>EZOZ,  Cyzicus  and  Ephesus,  455. 
E<t>OPnN,  Lacedaemon,  365. 
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F. 

XAANA^AZ  FTPEI I AZ,  Perga,  585. 
FEAXANOZ,  Phaestus,  401. 

F 1 1 Z,  Poseidonia,  67. 

z. 

ZAKYNGOZ,  Zacynthus,  359. 

ZEYZ,  Locri  Epizephyrii,  S6 ; Cos,  537  ; 
Dioshieron,  549. 

ZEYZ  AKPAIOZ,  Smyrna,  510. 

ZEYZ  APEIOZ,  Iasus,  528. 

ZEYZ  AZEIZ,  Laodiceia  Plir.,  566. 

ZEYZ  BOZIOZ,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 
ZEYZ  BOYAAIOZ,  Mytilene,  488. 
ZEYZ  EAEY0EPIOZ,  Aetna,  104 ; 
Agyrium,  109;  Alaesa,  no;  Syracuse,  156 
sq. ; Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  551. 

ZEYZ  EAAAN  IOZ,  Syracuse,  157. 
ZEYZ  ETTIKOYPOZ,  Alabanda,  519. 
ZEYZ  EYPHMEYZ,  Euromus,  525. 
ZEYZ  I A AIOZ,  Scepsis,  474. 

ZEYZ  KAT7ETnAI[OZ],  Antiocbia  ad 

Maeandrum,  520. 

ZEYZ  KATTITnAIOZ,  Alexandria,  719. 
ZEYZ  KAZIOZ,  Corcyra,  277;  Seleucia, 
661. 

ZEYZ  KEAENEYZ,  ApameiaPhr.,558. 
ZEYZ  KEPAYNIOZ,  Seleucia,  661. 
ZEYZ  KOPYOAIOZ,  Philadelphia,  552. 

ZEYZ  KPHTATENHZ,  Crete,  384. 
ZEYZ  AAOAIKEYZ,  Laodiceia  Phr., 
566. 

ZEYZ  AAPAZIOZ,  Tralles,  555. 

ZEYZ  AYAIOZ,  Cidramus,  523  ; Sardes, 
553. 

ZEYZ  METAZ,  Aegiiun,  348. 

ZEYZ  MHAIOZ,  Nicaea,  443. 

ZEYZ  N EM  E I OZ,  Alexandria,  719. 
ZEYZ  O AY MTTI  OZ,  Ephesus,  498  ; An- 
tiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  520  ; Briula,  548  ; 
Maeonia,  550. 

ZEYZ  11AN  AHMOZ,  Synnada,  569. 
ZEYZ  FT  ATP  I OZ,  Saettae,  552. 

ZEYZ  TTOTHOZ,  Dionysopolis,  562. 
ZEYZ  ZAPAniZ,  Alexandria,  720. 
ZEYZ  ZEP  AT1I  Z,  Tripolis  Phr.,  570. 
ZEYZ  ZOAYMEYZ,  Termessus,  594. 
ZEYZ  ZTP ATHTOZ,  Amastris,  433. 
ZEYZ  ZYPTAZTHZ,  Tium,  444. 

ZEYZ  ZflTHP,  Cyzicus,  454. 

ZEYZ  TP  .0.1  O Z,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 
ZEYZ  <t>  I A I O Z,  Pergamum,  464. 

Z I B,  Panormus,  141. 

ZMYPN  AIOI  THN  O P I A N , Smyrna, 

510. 


ZMYPNAION  TTPYTANEIZ,  Smyr- 
na, 509. 

I$C>  M (1),  Phocaea (?),  506. 

H. 

H (Hemiobol),  Corinth,  336  ; Cranii,  358. 

HE  (Hemitetartemorion),  Metapontum,  66. 

H r E M 0 N I A,  Perperene,  464. 
HTOYMENOY,  Marcianopolis,  235. 

HAI  A,  Odessus,  236. 

HAI  A TTY6I  A,  Emisa,  659. 

HAIOZ,  Briula,  548;  India,  710. 

HAIOZ  ZAPAniZ,  Alexandria,  719,720. 
HAIOZ  ZEBAZTOZ,  Tralles,  555. 
HAIOZ,  ZEAHNH,  Tripolis,  674. 
HAIOZEIPOZ,  Chalcis  ad  Belum,  655. 

H M I O B E A I N , Aegium,  348. 

HMYZY  AZZAPION,  Chios,  514- 
HP  A,  Chalcis  Euboeae,  305  ; Elis,  354 ; 
Dioshieron,  549. 

HP  A APTEIA,  Alexandria,  719. 

HP  A I A,  Argos,  368. 

HPAKIAO,  India,  710. 

HPAKAEIA  OAYMm  A,  Tyrus,  676. 
HPAKAEIA  nY0IA,  Perinthus,  232. 
HPAK  AEION,  Philadelphia  Dec.,  665. 
HPAKAEITOZ,  Ephesus,  498. 
HPAKAEOYZ  KTIZTOY,  Cius,  440. 
HPAKAEOYZ  ZflTHPOZ,  Thasos, 

229;  Thrace,  243. 

HP  AZ,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  551. 

HPHZ,  Samos,  517. 

HPOAOTOZ,  Halicarnassus,  527. 

HPIl,  Abydus,  469. 

HPHZ  ANTINOOZ,  Sala,  568. 

H T 0[YZ]  KAnOYZ  EXOYZA(?)  Ter- 
messus, 594. 

Hn,  Alexandria,  719. 

e. 

GAPPATOPAZ,  Metapontum,  65. 
0AZION  HnE I PO,  Philippi,  192, 228. 
0EA  AH  M HT[HP],  Nicaea,  443. 

0 E A IAEA,  Pessinus,  630. 

0E A KAAZOMENH,  Clazomenae,  492. 
0 E A P LI  M H , Pergamum,  464  ; Smyrna, 
510;  Stratoniceia  Cariae,  530;  Gordus 
Julia,  549;  Hermocapelia,  550;  Mosteni, 
551;  Sardes,  553;  Acmonia,  556;  Aezani, 
556  ; Amorium,  557  ; Ancyra,  557  ; Syn- 
nada, 569  ; Temenothyrae,  569. 

9E  A Zl  BYAAA,  Erythrae,  499. 

0E A YTEIA,  Nicaea,  443. 

0E  AN  Pfl M HN,  Cilbiaui,  549  ; Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,  551. 

0EAZ  ZYPIAZ,  Hieropolis  Cyrrhesticae, 
I 654. 
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0EBH[ON],  Thebes,  297. 

GEZI,  0EZA,  0EZAE  (?),  Etruria,  12. 

0 E M I A,  Corycus  Oil.,  602. 

0 E M I A E Z,  Syedra  Oil.,  612. 

0 E M I AOZ,  Aapendus  Pam.,  583. 

0 E M I Z,  Palaeopolis  Pis.,  591. 

©EOT  AM  I A,  Corycus,  602  ; Tarsus,  617. 
0EOTAMI  A OIKOYMENIK  A,  Nysa, 
552- 

0EOAOTOZ  ETTOEI,  Clazomenae,  491. 
©EOl  AKPAIOI,  Mytilene,  488. 

0EOI  ZYPIAZ,  Hieropolis  Cyrrhesticae, 
654- 

0EON  ZYNKAHTON,  Apoilonis,  548; 
Gordus  Julia,  549;  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
551  ; Mosteni,  551  ; Nacrasa,  551;  Ancyra, 
557  ; Blaundus,  560. 

©EOZ  AMMHN,  Mytilene,  488. 
0EOZ  OAYMFf  IOZ,  Nicomedia,  444. 
0EOZ  ZYNKAHTOZ,  Stratoniceia  Car., 
530  ; Aezani  Phr.,  556. 

0EOY  EYX  API  ZTI  A,  Axurn,  725. 
0EOY  METAAOY  OAH[ZITHN], 

Odessus,  236. 

0EOY  TPA[I  ANOY],  Selinus,  610. 
0EOOANHZ  0EOZ,  Mytilene,  488. 
0En  M A P I N H,  Philippopolis,  687. 

©En  zhthpi  K ©En  teaez- 

cpOPn,  Aegae  Oil.,  598. 

0En  TE AEZ4>OPH,  Nicaea,  443. 
0EHN,  Ptolemy  II,  713. 

0EHN  KABEIPnN  ZYPinN,  Syros, 

420. 

©HB  A,  Adramyteum,  447. 

©HBE  (?),Tyrus,  676. 

0HBH  AAPAMYTHNnN,  Adramy- 
teum, 447. 

©HP  A,  Corcyra,  277. 

0HZE  A,  Nicaea,  443. 

0Y,  Olbia,  233. 


IAZOZ  KTIZTHZ,  Iasus,  528. 

I ATOM,  Himera,  126  sq. 

I AH,  Scamandria,  474  ; Scepsis,  474. 

| EP  A AT1HNH,  Ephesus,  498. 

I EP A AZYAOZ.  See  Index  IV. 

IEPA  BO  YAH,  Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum, 
520  ; Aphrodisias,  520 ; Bargasa,  521 ; Tra- 
pezopolis,  533  ; Bagis,  548  ; Saettae,  552  , 
Acmonia,  556;  Aezani,  556  ; Amonum, 
557;  Apameia,  558;  Cadi,  560;  Dionyso- 
polis,  562  ; Grimenothyrae,  564  ; Hyrgalea, 
565  ; Stectorium,  569  ; Tripolis,  570. 

IEPA  TEPOYZI  A,  Antiochia  ad  Maean- 
drum, 520. 

IEPA  OIKOYMENIKA,  Adana,  598. 


IEPA  ZYNKAHTOZ,  Alabanda,  519; 
Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  520 ; Aphro- 
disias,  520  ; Harpasa,  527 ; Sebastopolis, 
530;  Stratoniceia,  530;  Trapezopolis,  533; 
Acrasus,  547 ; Apoilonis,  548  ; Apollonos 
Hieron.,  548 ; Attalia,  548 ; Aureliopolis,548 ; 
Cilbiani,  549  ; Daldis,  549  ; Gordus  J ulia, 
549;  Hermocapelia,  550;  Hyrcanis,  550; 
Maeonia,  550  ; Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  551  ; 
Mastaura,  551  ; Nacrasa,  551  ; Nysa,  552; 
Philadelphia,  552  ; Saettae,  552  ; Sardes, 
553  i Thyateira,  554  ; Tomara,  554  ; Tralles, 
555- — - Aezani,  556  ; Amorium,  557  ; An- 
cyra, 557  ; Blaundus,  560  ; Cadi,  560  ; Ci- 
byra,  561  ; Docimium,  562  ; Eumenia,  564  ; 
Ilierapolis,  564 ; Prymnessus,  568;  Sala,  568; 
Synnada,  569  ; Temenothyrae,  569  ; Tiberio- 
polis,  570  ; Tripolis,  570. 

IEPEYZ  AIONYZOY,  Dionysopolis, 
562. 

IEPH  ZYNKAHTOZ,  Hierocaesareia, 

55°  ; Hypaepa,  550. 

I EPOZ,  Perga,  585  ; Side,  587. 

IEPOZ  AH  MOZ,  Aphrodisias,  520;  Taba, 
532  ; Bagis,  548 ; Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
551  ; Tralles,  555—  Acmonia,  556  ; Aezani, 
556  ; Cadi,  560. 

IEPOZ  OAYMTTI  KOZ,  Anazarbus,  599. 
IEPOZ  OAYMTTIOZ  OIKOYME- 

N I KOZ,  Aspendus,  583. 

I 0 D.  M , Messene,  362. 

IAION,  PflMH,  Ilium,  473. 

I M BP  AZOZ,  Samos,  518. 

I M E P A,  Himera,  126. 

I.O.  M.  H.,  Heliopolis,  663. 

IOAAA,  Adramyteum,  447. 

I ON  IO[Z],  Issa  (?),  268. 

IOYAAIAZ  EAAHKYIAZ,  Judaea, 
684. 

IOY.  T7P0KAAN  HPH I A A,  Mytilene, 

488. 

innAPiz,  Camarina,  113. 

ITTTTAPXOZ,  Nicaea,  443. 

mnoKPATHz,  cos,  537. 
mnoN  BPOTonoAA,  Nicaea,  443. 
innOYPIOZ,  Blaundus,  559. 
innOOOPAZ,  Apollonia  Pis.,  589. 

I PYK  All  B,  Eryx,  120. 

I Z0  M[l  A]  TI Y0 1 A [NZOTTYGIA], 

Nicaea,  443. 

I ZOTTY0I  A,  Ancyra,  629. 

I ZT I A I A,  Histiaea,  308. 

I n N 0.  N , Ionia,  490. 

inNHN  TON  KTIZTHN,  Perinthus, 
232- 


K. 

KABEIPIA,  Tliessalonica,  213. 
KABEIPIA  ETT I N E I K I A,  Thessalonica, 
313- 
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KABEIPI  A T7Y0IA,  Tliessalonica,  213. 

K A B E I PO Z,  Tliessalonica,  213. 

K ABHPnN,  Cabeira,  425. 

KABIPflN  Z YP I , Syros,  420. 

KAAMH,  Priene,  508. 

K AAMOZ,  Tyrus,  676. 

KAZANHZ,  Themisonium,  569. 

K A I K 0 Z,  Pergamum,  464 ; Stratoniceia  ad 
Caicum,  466  ; Acrasus,  547. 

KAINON  , Alaesa,  110. 

KAIZAPI  ZEBAZTH  KPHTEZ,Gor- 

tyna,  396. 

K A A E f2  N , Smyrna,  5 1 o. 

KAAAEI  KAI  METE0EI,  Smyrna, 
51a 

K AAAI  PO  A , Stratus,  281. 

K A M APE  I THZ,  Nysa,  552. 
KAMAPlNA,  Camarina,  113. 

KAMnANOM,  HAMnANOM, 
K AT7TTANOM,  Capua,  27. 

K AMTTANnN,  Entella,  120;  Nacona, 
139- 

K ATTET.QAI  A,  Aphrodisias,  520. 
KAFTPOZ,  Laodiceia  Phr.,  566. 

K API  A,  Laodiceia  Phr.,  5 66. 

K A P M E I O Z,  Hadrianopolis  Phr.,  564. 
KAYZTPOZ,  Ephesus,  498;  Dioshieron, 
549  5 Hypaepa,  550. 

K E A A I N OZ,  Apameia  Phr.,  558. 
KENAPEIZE1 A TTY0IA,  Philippopolis, 
245- 

KENAPEZIA  , Nicaea,  443. 

KEZTPOZ,  Sagalassus,  592. 

K E<t>  A AOZ,  Pale,  358. 

K H T E I O Z,  Pergamum,  464. 

KIMAPA,  Himera,  127. 

KIZZIOZ,  Alabanda,  519. 

KIZZOZ,  Tomara,  554. 

K A A A E A Z,  Ephesus,  498. 

K A A P I O Z,  Colophon,  494. 

KOINA  AZIA  , Laodiceia  Phr.,  566. 

KOI  N A TTO  N TO  Y,  Neocaesareia,  426. 
KOI  NOBOYAION  , Anazarbus,  529;  Tar- 
sus, 618. 

KOINOI  and  KOI  NON  KIAIKIAZ, 

Tarsus,  617. 

K 0 1 N 0 N , Cyrenaica,  732. 

KOI  NON  A Z I A Z,  Sardes,  553. 

KOI  NON  r AA ATLlN,  Ancyra,  629. 

KOI  NON  E<t>EZIflN,  Ephesus,  498. 
^^NON  0EZZAAO.N,  Thessaly, 

KOI  NON  0PAKC1N,  Philippopolis,  245. 
KOI  NON  IT  nOAEnN,  Ionia,  490. 

KOI  NON  KPHTHN,  Crete,  384;  Cy- 

doma,  393. 

KOI  NON  K Ynp I HN,  Cyprus,  627. 
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KOI  NON  AAAAZIHN  KAI  KEN- 
NATHN,  Lalassis,  605. 

KOI  NON  AEZBinN,  Mytilene,  488. 
KOI  NON  AYKAONlAZ,  Barata,  595; 
Dalisandus,  595  ; Derbe,  595  ; Hyde,  595  ; 
Ilistra,  596 ; Laranda,  596 ; Savatra,  596. 

KOI  NON  <POlN  I KHZ,  Tyrus,  676. 

KOI  NON  d>PYn  AZ,  Apameia  Phr., 
557. 

KOINOZ  ZEOYHPI OZ  OIAAAEA- 

d>IOZ,  Caesareia  Cap.,  633. 

KOINOZ  THN  T ETTAPXEIflN, 
IZAYPIA,  K API  A,  AYKAONIA, 

Tarsus,  617. 

KOATTOI,  Magnesia,  502. 

KOMOAEI  A,  Nicaea,  443;  Laodiceia, 
566. 

KOMOAEIOZ,  Tarsus,  617. 
KOMOAOY  BAZI AEYONTOZ  O 
KOZMOZ  EYTYXEI,  Nicaea,  443  ; 
Caesareia  Cap.,  633. 

KOPAIA  , Tarsus,  617. 

KOPAIA  A KT I A,  Sardes,  553. 

KOPAZ,  Syracuse,  159. 

KOPH,  Attalia,  548;  Nysa,  552. 

KOPH  ZHTE  I P A,  Cyzicus,  454. 
KOPHZOZ,  Ephesus,  498. 

KOPKYPA,  Corcyra,  277. 

KOPOI  ZEBAZTOI  , Tarsus,  618. 
KOPHNIZ,  Pergamum,  464. 

KOTYOZ  XAPAKTHP,  Cotys,  240,243. 
KPA0IZ,  Pandosia,  90. 

KPATHZIZ,  Alexandria,  722. 

KPH0HI  Z,  Cyme,  479. 

KPHTAPXAZ,  Crete,  384. 

KPONOZ,  Himera,  127. 

KPflMNA,  Cromna,  433. 

KTI  ZTHZ,  Cius,  439. 

KYANOZ,  Tarsus,  618. 

K YAflN,  Cydonia,  391  sq. 

K Y Z I K O Z,  Cyzicus,  454  sq. 

KYTTAPIZZI  A,  Lacedaemon,  364. 

K YTTP I Z,  Corcyra,  277. 

KYPANAIOI  nTOAEMAin,  Cyrene, 

731. 

KYPZA,  Odessus,  235,  236. 

KY+EAn  m oi'ahn,  Barce,  734. 
KflMOZ,  Corcyra,  277. 

A. 

A,  Himera,  125. 

AAIPBHNOZ,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 

A AON  I K A,  Corcyra,  277. 

AEANAPOZ,  Abydus,  469. 

AEZBHNAI  HPHZ  N EOZ,  Mytilene, 

488. 
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AEZBHNAI  <t>l  AOZO<t>OZ,  Myti- 

lene,  488. 

AEYKAZT"TIZ,  Syracuse,  1 54. 

AE  YK  innoz,  Metapontum,  64. 
AEYKO<t>PYNH,  Magnesia,  502. 

AE  YKO<t>P  YZ,  Magnesia,  502. 

AHenN  or  A H T H N , Euesperides,  734. 
AHTH,  Tripolis  Phr.,  570. 

AHT HE  I A,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  564. 

AHTHEI  A TTY0IA,  Tripolis  Phr.,  570. 

A I M YPOZ,  Limyra,  577. 

Al  T[P  A],  Agrigentum,  105. 
APOOAZnor  India,  710. 

A Y A I OZ,  Tralles,  555. 

AYK,  Metapontum,  65. 

AYKIOZ  zhzhn  , Themisonium,  569. 
AYKOZ,  Laodiceia  Phr.,  566. 
AYKOYPTOZ,  Lacedaemon,  365. 
AYKHN  , Croton,  84. 

M. 

MAAZHNO,  India,  710. 

MAI  ANAPOZ,  Antiochia  Car.,  520; 
Apameia  Phr.,  558  ; Tripolis  Phr.,  570. 

MAKEAONHN  nPHTHZ,  Amphi- 

polis,  191,  208. 

MAKEAONHN  AEYTEPAZ,  Thes- 

salonica,  209,  213. 

MAKEAONHN  TETAPTHZ,  Mace- 

don,  209. 

MANAOBATO,  India,  710. 

MAO,  India,  710. 

MAPNA,  Gaza,  680. 

M A P N A Z,  Ephesus,  498. 

M A P Z Y A Z,  Apameia  Phr.,  558. 

MEAN  APOZ,  Dionysopolis,  562. 
MEIAHTOZ,  Miletus,  505. 

MEINH,  Gaza,  680. 

M E I PO,  India,  7x0. 

MEAHZ,  Amastris,  433  ; Smyrna,  510. 

M E Al  (MeAirev's?),  Athens,  323. 
MENEZ0EYZ  KTIZTHZ,  Elaea,  480. 
MENETYZ  EAY'f' A,  Aspendus,  582. 
MEZMA,  Mesma,  89. 

MEZZANA,  Messana,  134  sq. 

MHN,  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  663. 

MHN  AZKHNOZ,  Sardes,  553. 

MHN  KAPOY,  Attuda,  559. 

MHTHP  0EHN,  Briula,  548. 

MHTPOZ,  Tityassus,  594. 

MHTPOZ  0EHN  TTEZZINEAZ, 

Pessinus,  630. 

MIAAZ  BAZIAEYZ,  Cadi,  560. 

M I A A Z,  Pryrnnessus,  568. 

M I N HZ,  Cnossus,  389. 


MONHTA,  Alexandria,  722. 

^O^^YNOZ,  Antiochia  ad  Maeandruin 
520;  Aphrodisias,  520. 

MOYZHZ  OPZOBAPIOZ,  Cius,  440. 
MO  Y OZ,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 

M YZTI  KOZ,  Side,  587. 

N. 

N ANA,  India,f7io. 

NANA  P AO,  India,  710. 

N A N A I A,  India,  710. 

NAYMAXI  A,  Gadara,  665. 
NAYZIKAAN  HPHIAA,  Mytilene, 

488. 

NEIKH  ZE  B A ZT[OY],  Alexandria,  719. 
NEIKOMAXIZ,  Mytilene,  488. 

N E M E I A,  Argos,  368. 

NEMEIA  HP  Al  A,  Argos,  368. 
NEMEZIZ,  Tium,  444. 

NEO  AT A0OAAIMHN,  Alexandria, 
720. 

NEOTHZ,  Corcyra,  277. 

NEPHNI  ATTOAAHN I KTIZTH, 

Nicopolis  Epiri,  266. 

NEPHNI  AHMOZIH  nATPHNl 

EAAA  AOZ,  Nicopolis  Epiri,  266. 
NEYANTOZ  ETIOE  I,  Cydonia,  391. 
NIKA,  Metapontum,  65  ; Hipponium,  85  ; 
Terina,  97;  Hirnera,  127;  Corcyra,  277; 
Cnossus,  391. 

Nl  AOZ,  Alexandria,  720. 
NOMO0YAAKEZ,  Lacedaemon,  365. 

N YM[<t>HrETHZ]  (?),  Hipponiimi,  85. 
NHE,  Apameia  Phr.,  558. 

I. 

I A N 0 O Z,  Germanicopolis,  433  ; Cyme, 
479- 

2EEN  APXOY,  Seleucia  ad  Calycadnum, 
610. 

lENOfbHN,  Cos,  537. 

O. 

O A AO,  India,  710. 

O A N I N A A,  India,  710. 

0 BO  AOZ,  Metapontum,  66;  Chios,  514. 
OB[PI  M AZ],  Apameia  Phr.,  558. 

OAYO  BOY  ZAKAMA,  India,  710. 

01  K I ZT  AZ,  Croton,  81,  S3. 

01  KOYMEN  I KOZ,  Attalia,  5S3  ; Side, 
587  ; Mopsus,  60S  ; Tarsus,  6x7. 

O K PO,  India,  710. 

OA,  Pharzoius,  245. 

OABIO,  Scilxxrus,  245. 

OABOZ,  Diocaesareia,  602. 
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OAY  (?),  (uncertain),  407. 

OAYMm  A,  Thessalonica,  213  ; Elis,  356; 
Cyzicus,  454;  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551 ; Tralles, 
555;  Tarsus,  617. 

OAYMm  A AYTOYSTEIA  TTY0IA, 

Tralles,  555. 

OAYMm  A OIKOYMENIKA,  Ephe- 
sus, 498  ; Side,  587. 

OAYMT7IA  TTY0IA,  Pergamum,  464; 
Taba,  532. 

OAYMTTI AAOS,  Macedon,  21 1. 
OAYMm  KON  , Elis,  354 ; Caesareia  Ger- 
xnanica  Bith.,  653. 

OMHPOS,  Amastris,  433;  Nicaea,  443; 

Cyme,  479  ; Smyrna,  510;  Chios,  515. 
OMHPOY,  Ios,  414. 

0 M O N 0 I A,  Metapontum,  64  ; Alexandria, 
722  ; also  on  alliance  coins  passim. 

OMONOIA  STPATIAS,  Caesareia 
Cap.,  633. 

OTTAO<J>YA  Al,  Smyrna,  510. 

OP[T  AS],  Apameia  Phr.,  558. 
OPAATNO,  India,  710. 

OPTYT  06HP  A,  Tarsus,  618. 
OSTIAIOS  M APKEAAOS  O IE- 
PEYS  TOY  ANTlNOOY  TOIS 
AXAIOS  (or  KOPIN6IHN)  ANE- 
0 H K E N , Achaia,  353. 

OYIAPOS,  Prostanna,  591. 

n. 

TTAAArK  AIOS,  Agyrium,  109. 
T7AAAAS,  Corcyra,  277. 

TTAAAAS  A0HNH,  Tarsus,  618. 
ttan,  Messana,  135. 

TTAN  A0HN  Al  A,  Synnada,  569. 

TT  A N A I N A,  Hipponium,  85  ; Terina,  98. 
TTANAOSI  A,  Pandosia,  90. 

TTAN  IflN  1 A,  Smyrna,  510. 

TTANinNl A TTY0I A,  Miletus,  505. 

TT  A N I .Q  N I O N , Ephesus,  498. 
TTANKPATI  AHS,  Mytilene,  488. 
nANOPMOS,  Panormus,  141. 
TTAP0ENIOS,  Amastris,  433 ; Nocolea,  567 
TTATHP  nATPIAOS,  Alexandria,  721. 
TTATPOK  AOS,  Ilium,  473. 

TT  ATPHOS,  Nysa,  552. 

TTA0IH,  Sardes,  553. 

TTEI.QN  E C|> E S I fl N , Ephesus,  498. 
TTEAO  T , Himera,  126. 

TTEAflPI  AS,  Messana,  135. 

TTEN,  Agrigen  turn,  105. 

TTEP  TAMOS  KTISTHS,  Pergamum, 

464. 

TTEPIOAOS  AEKATH,  Alexandria,  718. 

TT  E P S i K H,  Hierocaosareia,  550. 


TTEPSIS,  Docimium,  562. 

TTHT  Al,  Damascus,  662. 

TTHTH,  Philadelphia,  552. 

TTHTH  SOYNIAS,  Soli,  612. 

TTI  A A S 0 S,  Hyrcanis,  550. 

TTISTIS,  Locri  Epizephyrii,  88 ; Comma- 
gene,  653. 

nAOYSIAS  YTTATH AS,  Temnus,  482. 
TTAOYT OAOTHS,  Nysa,  552. 

TT  O I MANAPOS,  Tanagra,  295. 
nOIMHS,  Poemaninum,  465. 
noAis,  Prostanna,  591 ; Atusa,  690. 
TTOAXOS,  Cnossus,  391. 
nOSEIAAN,  Messana,  136. 
nOSEIAHN  AS<t>AAEIOS,  Rliodus, 
542- 

nOSEIAHN  IS0MIOS,  Alexandria, 

719. 

TT  P I A M O S,  Ilium,  473. 
nPONOIA,  Alexandria,  722. 

TTPON[OIA]  STPATIAS,  Caesareia 
Cap.,  633. 

TTPflT  A,  Corcyra,  277. 

TTPriT  A KOI  N A THS  ASIAS, 

Smyrna,  510. 

TTTOAmiKOS,  nTOAIOITOS,  Ap- 

tera,  386. 

TTY0  ATOPHS,  Nicaea,  443  ; Samos,  518. 
TTY0I  A,  Thessalonica,  213  ; Delphi,  290  ; 
Aphrodisias,  520 ; Tralles,  555 ; Cibyra, 
561;  Hierapolis,  564;  Laodiceia,  566;  Per- 
ga, 585- 

TTY 0 I A OAYMTTI  A,  Thyateira,  554; 
Tralles,  555. 

TTY0IOS,  Tralles,  555  ; Side,  587. 

TT  Y P A M O S,  Aegae,  598  ; Mopsus,  608. 

P. 

PAO  PHOPO,  India,  710. 

P E PI  N , Hipponium,  85. 

PHTM  A,  Limyra,  577. 

P I fl  M,  India,  710. 

P.  M.  A.,  Philadelphia  Decap.,  665. 
POAIOI  YTTEP  THN  SEBASTHN, 

Rhodus,  542. 

POAIOS,  Dardanus,  472. 

PO  AOTTH,  Philippopolis,  245. 

PYNAAKOS,  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum, 
448. 

PflM  A,  Locri  Epizephyrii,  88. 

PnMAIHN  NIKHN,  Nicaea,  443. 
PUMAS,  Gortyna,  396. 

P fl  M H,  Amisus,  425;  Bitliynium,  437; 
Ilium,  473;  Cotiaeum,  561;  Synaus,  569; 
Alexandria,  721. 

PHMHN  MHTPOTTOAIN,  Nicomedia, 

443- 
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Z. 

ZAT  API  z,  Nicaea,  443. 

ZAABAKOZ,  Apollonia  Salbace  Car.,  521. 
ZAAHNH,  India,  710. 

ZAMIZOHZ,  Amisus,  425. 

ZAn<t>n,  Eresus,  4S6. 

ZAnon,  zA0(j>n,  za4>oyz,  or 

S'  ATT0.Q,  Mytilene,  488. 

ZAP  Am  Z,  Alexandria,  719,  720. 

ZAP  ATTO,  India,  710. 

Z A P A fl , Tiiim,  444. 

ZAP  AHI,  Tauromenium  (?),  165. 
ZEBAZMI  A,  Anazarbus,  599. 
ZEBAZMIA  OAYMniA,  Damascus, 
66  2. 

ZEBAZTA  KA1ZAPHA,  Metropolis  Ion., 

5°2. 

ZEBAZTOY  KT1  Z M A,  NicopolisEpiri, 
272. 

ZEBAZTO0OPOZ,  Alexandria,  721. 
ZEBAZTflN  OMONOIA,  Soli,  612. 
ZEBHPEI  A,  Sardes,  553. 

ZEBHPEI  A MET  AAA,  Nicomedia,  444. 
ZEBHPEI  A NYM0IA,  Anchialus,  236. 
ZETEZT  All  A,  Segesta,  145. 

ZETEZT  All  B,  Segesta,  144. 

ZE  TEZT  All  BE  M I,  Segesta,  144. 
ZEIAA,  Poseidonia,  67. 

ZEITOZ,  Tarsus,  618. 

Z E A E I N O Z , Pergamum,  464. 
ZEAlNOZ,  Selinus,  147. 

ZENAPOZ,  Sebaste  Phr.,  56S. 
ZE3EZTON  HPHA,  Mytilene,  438. 
ZEOYHPEI  A 01 AAAEA0EI  A,  Ni- 
caea, 443. 

ZEOYHPI  A NEMAIA,  Ancliialus,  236. 
ZEYHPE I A,  Tarsus,  617. 

ZEYHPE  I A TTPflTA,  Perintlius,  232. 
ZEYHPOY  BAZI AEYONTOZ  O 
KOZMOZ  EYTYXEI  MAKAPIOI 
Kl  ANOI,  Cius,  440. 

ZEY0A  APTYPION,  Seuthes  I,  240. 
ZEY0A  KOMM  A,  Seuthes  I,  240. 

ZH  M AZI  A,  Alexandria,  722. 
ZIAHNOZ  0EAZ,  Sidon,  673. 

Zl  K E A I A,  Alaesa,  no. 

ZITIYAHNH,  Smyrna,  510. 

ZITTYAOZ,  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551. 
ZKAMANAPOZ,  Alexandria  Troas,  470  ; 
Ilium,  473. 

ZK  AN  AO  KOMAPO,  IncUa,  710. 

Z M A P A.,  Phocaea,  508. 

ZMYPN  A,  Smyrna,  510. 

ZOAYMOZ,  Termessus,  594. 
ZOZinOAlZ,  Gela,  122. 


ZOTEP,  Galaria,  121. 

ZTTAPTH  Lacedaemon,  365. 

ZT  A[0 YAOZ  (?)],  Antiochus  VI.  Syr., 
644. 

ZTAXYZ,  Pautalia,  244. 

ZTOAOZ,  Nicomedia,  444. 
ZTPATONEIKI  A,  Stratoniceia  ad  Cai- 

cum,  466. 

Z T P Y M fl  N , Pautalia,  244. 

ZYM  MAX  IKON,  Alaesa,  no. 

ZYN,  Ephesus,  495;  Samos,  516;  Cnidus, 
524;  Iasus,  528  ; Rhodus,  540. 

ZYNAPXIA,  Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum, 
520. 

ZYNKAHTOZ  Orthosia,  530  ; Bagis,  548  ; 
Nysa,  552  ; Tabala,  554  ; Alia,  556 ; Coti- 
aeum,  561  ; Laodiceia  Phr.,  566  ; Sebaste, 
568  ; Synaus,  569,  etc. 

ZYNKAHTH  KPHTEZ,  Axus,  388; 
Cydonia,  393. 

ZYPAKOZIOI  XI  I,  Syracuse,  162. 

ZYP AKOZIOI  TEAHNOZ  XII, Syra- 
cuse, 162. 

ZYPAKOZIOI  :*X  I I I,  Syracuse,  164. 
ZflZnN,  Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  520. 
ZflZinOAl  Z,  Gela,  122. 

ZL1TEIPA,  Hipponium,  85;  Agrigentum, 
xo8 ; Syracuse,  156,  159,  160;  Corcyra, 
277  ; Cyzicus,  453  ; Apameia  Phr.,  558. 
ZHTHPEZ,  Tyndaris,  166. 

ZHTHPI  A,  Metapontum,  65. 

T. 

T T T (Tritetartemorion),  Cranii,  358 ; Ar- 
gos, 367  ; Mantineia,  376. 

T A AflN,  Phaestus,  402. 

TAN  KPHT ATENHZ,  Hierapytna,  397, 
398  ; Polyrhenium,  403. 

TAPANTlNnN  HMI,  Tarentum,  48. 

TE  (Tetartemorion),  Metapontum,  66. 

TE  I OZ,  Tium,  444. 

TEAMIZEYZ,  Halicarnassus,  527. 

T E M B P I Z,  Midaeum,  567. 

T E P I N A,  Terina,  97. 

T E P M .,  Phocaea,  508. 
TETPAPXHZANTOZ  TOY  K A I 
APXIEPEHZ,  Ptolemy  Mennaei  f.,  655. 
TETPAPXOY,  Ptol.  Mennaei  f.,  655;  Ar- 
chelaus  (?),  655. 

TETPAPXOY  HPnAOY,  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  677,  683. 

TETPAPXOY  01 A I nnOY.  Herod  Phi- 
lip II,  683. 

TETPAPXOY  K A I APXIEPEHZ, 

Lysanias  I,  655  ; Zenodorus,  663. 

TETPAXAAKON,  Chios,  514. 
THMENOZ  KTIZTHZ,  Temenotl.y rae. 

569- 
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TH  M NOZ,  Temnus,  4S2. 

TIBEPIZ  OMONOIA,  Alexandria,  721. 
TIMEAHZ,  Aphrodisias,  520;  Heracleia 
Salbace  Car.,  527. 

TIOYAOZ  (?),  Prostanna,  591. 

Tl  ZN  A I OZ,  Tisna,  4S2. 

TIZYPOI  (?),  Gortyna,  394. 

TITNAIOZ,  Aegae,  478. 

TMfl,  TMHAOZ,  Aureliopolis,  548; 

Sardes,  553  ; Tmolus,  554. 

TOIZ  APKAZI  , Arcadia,  373. 

TOIZ  AXAIOIZ  ANE9HKEN, 

Achaia,  353. 

TO  KOI  NON  I n N O.N,  Colophon,  494. 
TOMOZ  KTI  ZTHZ,  Tomi,  235. 
TOMOY  HPO.OZ,  Tomi,  235. 

T O N Z 0 Z,  Hadrianopolis,  244. 

TON  KTIZTAN  , Heracleia  Bith.,  442. 
TON  KTIZTHN,  Cyzicus,  454 ; Midaeum, 
567- 

TON  ZHTHPA  [AZK  AHTTION], 

Tium,  444. 

T OPPHZOZ,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 

TOYTO  APEZH  TH  XHPA,  Axum, 
725- 

TPAIANOZ  AYTOKPATUP  EAH- 

KEN  , Diocaesareia  Sepphoris,  677. 

TPAIANOZ  ZX1THP  TTOAEflZ,  Ni- 

copolis  Epiri,  272. 

T P I (Trias  ?),  Croton,  84. 

TP  I (Trihemiobol),  Cranii,  358. 

TP  I A,  Delos,  413. 

TPI  A AZZ  API  A,  Chios,  514. 

T P I H (Trihemiobol),  Corinth,  336. 

TP  I Z NEUKOPHN  KAI  THZ  AP- 

T E M I A O Z,  Ephesus,  498. 
TPIXAAKON  , Chios,  514. 

TY,  Himera,  125. 

T YN  A A P I Z,  Tyndaris,  166. 
TYNTENON,  Macedon,  178. 

TYXH,  Melos,  415;  Smyrna,  510;  Tralles, 
555  i Gabala,  659 ; Laodiceia  ad  Libanum, 
686  ’ ^^delphia  Decap.,  665  ; Bostra, 

TYXH  AAPAHNHN  , Adraa,  6S6. 
tyxh  rroAEnz,  Attaea,  449. 

TYXH  ZE  B AZT[OY],  Alexandria,  719. 
TYXH  TAPZOY,  Tarsus,  618. 

Y. 

YTEI  A KAI  A Z K A HTTI  fl,  Nicaea,  443. 

H YT I E I A,  Metapontum,  64. 


YTIEIA,  Cos,  537. 

YIOZ  A4>POAIZIEflN,  Aphrodisias, 
520. 

yioz  noAEnz,  Attuda,  559  ; Cotiaeum, 
561. 

YAA,  Himera,  125. 

YAAOZ,  Saettae,  552. 

YAO  (?),  (uncertain,)  407. 

YITEP  Nl  KHZ  PHMAinN,  Edessa 

Mesop.,  689. 

YITEP  NIKHZ  THN  KYPIHN,  Edessa 
Mesop.,  689. 

YITEP  NIKHZ  TUN  ZEBAZTflN, 

Edessa  Mesop.,  689. 

YTTIOZ,  Prusias  ad  Hypium,  444. 

HYt  AZ,  Selinus,  148. 

(DAIZTION  TO  TTAI  M A,  Phaestus, 
400. 

4>  A M A,  Corcyra,  277. 

cpANOZ  EMI  ZHM  A,  Halicarnassus  (?), 
240,  526. 

<t>  APPO,  India,  710. 

0EPAIMHN,  Messana,  135. 

00  I AZ,  Pyrrhus  Epiri  Bex,  274. 
0IAAAEA0EI  A,  Perinthus,  232  ; Sardes, 

553- 

0IAAAEAOI  A,  Eumenia,  563. 

0 1 N A I O Z,  Nicopolis  Epiri,  272. 

0 I T T A K O Z,  Mytilene,  4S8. 

0 P Y r I A , Laodiceia  Phr.,  566. 
0O.Z0OPOZ,  Corcyra,  277. 

X. 

X A A K III,  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum,  448. 

X P H Z M O Z,  Limyra  Lyciae,  577. 
XPYZAN9EI  N A,  Sardes,  553. 
XPYZANTI  N A,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  564. 

X PYZOPO  A,  Damascus,  662. 

X PYZOPO  AZ,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565  ; Leu- 
cas  Coelesyriae,  663. 

XPYZOZ,  Pautalia,  244. 

i. 

S'H0IZAMENOY,  Stratoniceia,  531. 

n. 

HKEANOZ,  Ephesus,  498;  Tyrus,  676; 
Alexandria,  720. 

.QPAAAATI AOZ  BAZIAEHZ  AY- 
KOMHAOY  0YT ATPOZ,  Cius,  440. 
flPON,  India,  710. 
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(/3)  Latin,  Etruscan,  etc. 


A. 

ACTIA  DVSARIA,  Germa,  630,  see 
Corrigenda ; Bostra,  6S6. 

AETERNVM  BENEFICIVM,  Sidon, 
673- 

ANTHIOS,  Antiochia  Pis.,  5S9. 

APOLLI  N I CLARI,  Apameia  Bith.,  437. 

APOLLlNl  PROPVLAEO,  Cremna, 
59°- 

c. 

CERT.  SACR.  CAP.  OECV.  ISE- 

LASTI.  HE  L.,  Heliopolis,  663. 

CERT.  SAC.  PER.  OECV  ME.  I SE  LA., 

Sidon,  673. 

CH  A.  (Utt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  13. 

CORN V PHENICES,  Carne,  £69. 
CRYSAS,  Assorus,  hi. 

D. 

DEO  AESC  [VLAPIO]  SVBVEN[I- 
ENTI]  (?),  Parium,  459. 

DEO  CVPIDINI,  Parium,  459. 

DIANA  EPHE  SI  A,  Ephesus,  498. 
DIANA  L VC  I F.,  Apameia  Bith.,  437. 
DIANA  PERGE N SI  S,  Perga,  585. 
DIANAE  CREM,  Cremna,  590. 
DONATIO,  Cremna,  590. 

F. 

FELSV  (Utt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  10. 

F E L Z P A P I ( litt . Etrusc. ),  Etruria,  1 1 . 

G. 

GEN-  COL.  COR.,  Corinth,  340. 
GENT.  I V LI.,  Corinth,  340. 

H. 

HAMMON,  Parium,  459. 


I. 

I STH  M I A,  Corinth,  340. 

I STH  M V S,  Corinth,  340. 

IVDAEA  C APT  A,  Judaea,  684. 
IVDAEA  DEV  I CTA,  Judaea,  684. 

I VN[ON  I]  AVG[VSTAE],ThapsusByz., 
736. 

K. 

KAR.  VENERIS,  Carthage,  742. 

L. 

LECH.  CENCH.,  Corinth,  340. 

M. 

M E R C[V  R I 0],  Cremna,  590. 

P. 

PEITHESA  or  P E I R E S A (litt.  Etrusc.), 
Etruria,  14. 

P L V (Utt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  11. 

P V P L V N A (litt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  14. 

R. 

ROMANOM,  Latium,  23. 

S. 

S I L V A [N  0],  Cremna,  590. 

SVF[ETES],  Carthage,  742. 

T. 

TLA,  TLATE  (Utt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  14. 
V. 

V AT  L (Utt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  14. 

V E A A T H R I (litt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  1 3. 

V E R C N A S (Utt.  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  14. 

V E T L V N A (litt  Etrusc.),  Etruria,  1 3. 
VLTRI,  Cremna,  590. 

VOLCANOM,  Aesemia,  24. 


(y)  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  Punic,  and  Hebrew. 


mN  or  mN,  Amisus,  424. 

Cirta  Numid.,  745. 

-tcddSn,  Hieropolis  Cyrrh.,  654  ; Tarsus, 
616. 

Cossura,  743. 
pN,  Gaulos,  743. 
rnvnN,  Ariaratlies  I.  Cap.,  631. 

T*>  Eryx,  121,  341,  737- 


rtnNn.  Carthage,  740,  741. 

mp^ETQ,  Cirta  Numid.,  745. 

■Y'USsn  and  -mAm,  Gaziura,  426;  Ari 
arathes  I.  Cap.,  631. 

Tarsus,  614  sqq. 

rhyi,  Tingis  Maur.,  748. 

roSoon  ®pa,  Bocchus  hi,  746. 


REMARKABLE  INSCRIPTIONS. 
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NiiMDn,  Motya,  13S,  737. 

""T^OT)  (?),  Hispauo  - Carthagi- 
nian, 746. 

bpvn  w,  Simon  Maccabaeus,  682. 
ro^aon  tot,  Juba  I.  Numid.,  744. 
Solus,  149,  737. 

P^  Simon  Maccabaeus,  682. 

nl"in^,  Second  Revolt  of  the 
Jews,  685. 

^ riling,  Second  Revolt  of  the 
Jews,  6S5. 

N 72,  Aradus,  666. 

Gades,  3. 

Lix  Maur.,  748. 
by272,  Tingis  Maur.,  748. 

Gades,  3. 

•Ht  72,  Sidon  (?),  672. 

1 N-fftrOy  by  n 'HtE,  Tarsus, 

615. 

rono,  Carthage,  737. 


□31lZ?riQ)  Carthage,  737  sq. 
irro  npo,  Semes  Maur.,  748. 

ro^Borr  pOD  (?),  Hispano-Carthaginian, 
746. 

lllTQy,  Hieropolis  Cyrrhesticae,  654. 
nDPlB  n QJ^,  Carthage,  737  sq. 

.TOnft  Qy,  Carthage,  737  sq. 
nninny,  Hieropolis  Cyrrhesticae,  654. 
nny,  Tarsus,  616. 

Panormus,  141,  737. 

nUJ'TniT^p,  Carthage,  737  sq. 

mpbo  t»Mi,  Heracleia  Minoa,  125. 
mp*?D  un,  Heracleia  Minoa,  124,  737. 

Panormus,  142. 

Saw  rbmb  nna  mD.RntBevoit 

of  the  J ews,  684. 

ymN  mz?,  Simon  Maccabaeus,  68  2, 
y'yy  , Simon  Maccabaeus,  682. 

fOPlB  D3711?,  Carthage,  737  sq. 

^pll?,  Simon  Maccabaeus,  681. 
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TITLES  AND  EPITHETS  OF  CITIES, 
MENTIONS  OF  SITES,  etc. 

(See  Introduction , § 16.) 

(a)  Greek. 


A. 

AAEA<J>GN  AHMGN,  Antioch,  Se- 

leucia,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia,  656,  660, 
661. 

A A P I AN  H or  AAPIANGN,  Arnasia, 
424;  Neocaesareia,  426  ; Claudiopolis  Bith., 
437 ; Smyrna,  510 ; Adana,  598  ; Diocae- 
sareia  Cil.,  602  ; Germanicopolis,  603 ; 
Mopsus,  60S;  Olba,  610;  Tarsus,  617; 
Petra,  687. 

AAPI[ANGN]  IEY[HPIANGN] 
ANTGNElNOYTTO[AEITGN], 

Adana,  598. 

AAPIANOTTOAEITGN  , Stratoniceia  ad 

Caicum,  466  ; Zephyrium,  618. 

A I O A E G fsl , Cyme.  479. 

AAEIAN  API  AN  A,  Arnasia,  424. 

AAEZE  AN  API  H,  Tarsus,  617. 

AAEI AN APOYT7.  MAIIMEINIA- 
NGN,  Adana,  598. 

A.  M.  K.  r.  B„  Anazarbus,  599 ; Tarsus, 
617. 

a.  m.  k.  r.  r.,  Anazarbus,  599. 
ANTIOXEHN,  Cebrenia,  470 ; Tralles, 
555. 

ANTIOXEGN  TGN  TTPOI  TGI 
K Y A N G I , Tarsus,  617. 

ANTGNEINI ANH,  ANTGNlNlA- 
NHI,  or  ANTGNINI  ANnN,  Ama- 

sia,  424;  Olba,  610;  Tarsus,  617;  Ancyra, 
629. 

ANT[GNlNlANHI]  KOAGNIAZ, 

Tyana,  634. 

AT70  IIFIYAOY,  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551. 

API  ITOI  MEniTOI,  Nicaea,  443. 
APX[OYIHIJ  nA<t>A[ArONl  AI], 

Gangra,  433  ; Germanicopolis,  433. 

All  AI  AYAIAI  EAAAAOI  MH- 
TPOnOAII,  Sardes,  553. 

AIYAI  A,  Perga,  585. 

AIYAOI  or  A I Y AO  Y (see  also  I E P A I 
KAI  AIYAOY),  Perga,  5S5;  Aegae 
Oil.,  598 ; Corycus,  602 ; Hieropolis  Oil., 


603  ; Sebaste  Cil.,  610  ; Seleucia  Cil.,  610  ; 
Caesareia  Cap.,  633  ; Tyana,  634  ; Capitolias, 
662  ; Caesareia  Paneas,  663. 

AIYAOY  APT  E M I AO  I,  Ephesus,  498. 
ATE  AE  I 01  or  ATE  AE  I AI,  Alabanda, 
5I9- 

AYT OYITHI  TPAIANHI,  Trajano- 

polis,  245. 

AYP.  AYPHA.,  etc.,  Neapolis  Ion.,  506; 
Carrhae  Mesop.,  688. 

A.  O.  M.  (Aurelia  Opelliana  Macriniana), 
Edessa,  689. 

AYP.  IETT.  KOA.,  Singara,  690. 
AYTONOMOI,  AYTONOMOY,  or 
AYTONOMGN,  Adada,  589  ; Termes- 
sus,  593  ; Aegae  Cil.,  598  ; Anazarbus,  598  ; 
Corycus,  602  ; Mopsus,  608  ; Sebaste  Cil., 
610  ; Seleucia  Cil.,  610  ; Tyana,  634  ; Samo- 
sata,  653 ; Antiochia  ad  Orontem,  656 ; 
Apameia  Syr.,  658  ; Arethusa,  658  ; Laodi- 
ceia ad  Mare,  660;  Rhosus,  661  ; Seleucia 
Syr.,  661  ; Capitolias,  662  ; Abila  Decap., 
664;  Gadara,  665;  Dora,  669;  Tripolis, 
674  ; Diocaesareia,  677. 

A X A I D.  N , Eumenia  Phr.,  563. 


r. 

TEPMANIKHI,  Caesareia  Bithyniae,  43S ; 
Ace-Ptolemais  (?),  677. 

["[NGPIMOY  (?)],  Abila,  664;  Gadara, 
665. 

A. 

AlOKAIIAPEflN,  Ceretapa,  560. 
AOMITIANGN  or  AOM.ITIANO- 
TFOAEITnN,  Sala,  568. 

A G P I E G N , Synnada,  569. 


E. 

EBAOMH  THI  AIIAI,  Magnesia  Ion., 
502. 

EIGNGN,  Teos,  512  ; Isinda,  590. 


TITLES  AND  EPITHETS  OF  CITIES,  SITES,  ETC. 
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EK  KE4>AA0I  AIOY,  Heracleift  Minoa, 
125. 

EAEY0EP  A,  EAEY0EPAZ,  or  EAEY- 
0EPHN  , Cherronesus,  23S  ; Amisus,  425  ; 
Rhodus,  542  ; Termessus,  593  ; Anazarbus, 
599;  Sebaste  Cil.,  610;  Seleucia  Cil.,  610; 
Tarsus,  617. 

ENAOIOZ  or  EN  A03E0Y,  Side,  587; 

Anazarbus,  598  ; Damascus,  662. 
ENAOIOTEPAZ,  Syedra,6i2. 

EN  I n N I A,  Metropolis,  502. 

EN  no  NTH,  Apollonia  Tlirac.,  237; 
Heracleia  Bith.,  442  ; Miletopolis  Mys., 
45§- 

E N T I M [O  Z],  Lalassis  Cil.,  604. 

EN  Tn  AIBANn,  Caesareia  ad  Libanum, 
669. 

Eni  ZTPYMONI,  Heracleia  Sintica, 
212. 

ETTIKNA[MI  AIXlN],  Locri,  285. 

ETT I ZH  M O Y,  Neapolis  Samariae,  678. 
EZTIA  0 E.QN,  Germanicopolis,  433. 

EYZEBEI Z KAI  EYTENEIZ,  Nicaea, 
443- 

E Y Z E B JuL  N , Zepbyrium  Cil.,  618. 

z. 

ZEcJ>YPIflTnN,  Irenopolis,  603. 

H. 

H nPOZ  A KT.,  Nicopolis  Epiri,  272. 

H TTPHTH  THZ  AZI  AZ  , Pergamum,  464. 
HP AK AEOTTO.  FT  (Heracleiopolis  Ponti), 
Sebastopolis,  427. 

H T 0[YZ]  KAnOYZ  EXOYZA(?), 

Termessus,  594. 

0. 

0EAZ,  Sidon,  673. 

0EIF1N  , Carrhae,  688. 

©P  AKnN,  Apollonia  Pisid.,  589. 

I. 

I EP  A or  1 EP  AZ,  Nicopolis  Epiri,  272; 
Epidaurus,  370  ; Germe,  455  ; Hyde,  595  ; 
Aegae,  598  ; Hieropolis  Cil.,  603  ; Mopsus, 
608;  Sebaste  Cil.,  610;  Tyana,  634;  Are- 
tbusa,  658  ; Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  660 ; La- 
rissa Syr.,  660 ; Nicopolis  Syr.,  660  ; Capito- 
lias,  662  ; Damascus,  662  ; Demetrias,  662  ; 
Byblus,  669 ; Tripolis,  674 ; Nysa  Scytho- 
polis,  678. 

IEPAZ  AZYAOY  or  IEPAZ  KAI 
AZY  AOY,  Nicopolis  Epiri  (?),  272  ; Samo- 
sata,  653 ; Antiochia  ad  Orontem,  656  ; 
Apameia,  658 ; Epiphaneia,  659  ; Rhesus, 
661;  Seleucia,  661;  Abila  Decap.,  664; 
Caesareia  Paneas,  664;  Antiochia  ad  Hip- 
pum,  664  ; Gadara,  665 ; Dora,  669  ; Sidon, 
673  > Tyrus,  676  ; Diocaesareia,  677  ; Ace 
Ptolemais,  677  ; Ascalon,  679  ; Gaza,  680. 


IEPOKAIZAP[EnN],  Comana,  426, 
INAEI,  Stratoniceia  Car.,  530. 

IOYAI  A,  Gordus  Lydiae,  549. 
IOYAIEHN,  Ancyra,  557;  Laodiceia  ad 
Mare,  660. 

IOYA.  ZEOYH.  MHTPOnOAEHZ, 

Laodicieia  ad  Mare,  660. 

IOY.  ZETT.  KOAnN.,  Nisibis,  689  ; Sin- 
gara,  690. 

I D.  N FI  N , Synnada,  569. 

K. 

K Al  ZAPEflN,  Bagis,  548  ; Mosteni,  551  ; 
Tralles,  555 ; Cibyra,  561 ; Germanicia 
Caesareia,  653. 

KAIZAPEHN  TflN  TTPOZ  TH 
ANAZAPBH,  Anazarbus,  598. 

KAI  ZAP.  Yn.  ANAZAP.,'  Anazarbus, 
598- 

KAZT  AB  AAEflN,  Hieropolis  Cil.,  603. 
KAT  IZZON  , Alexandria  Cil.,  598. 

KAT  D.  TOnnN,  Sebennytes,  Nomus 
Egypti,  724;  Diopolites  Inferior,  Nomus 
Egypti,  724. 

KEAITHN,  Cilbiani,  549. 

KENNATHN,  Lalassis  Cil.,  604. 

KHTIAOZ,  Olba  and  Philadelphia  Cil., 
610. 

K H T n N MHTPOnOAEHZ,  Coro- 

pissus,  602. 

K I BUT  PIN,  Apameia  Plir.,  558. 

KAAYAIAIHN  or  KAAYAIEHN, 

Leucas  Coelesyr.,  663. 

K A AY[AI O ....],  Derbe  Lycaon.,  595  ; 
Iconium,  595  ; Laodiceia  Lycaon.,  596. 

KAAYAIO  TIBEPIEHN  , Tiberias,  677. 
KAAYAI.  OIAITT.,  Gaba,  664. 

KOI[AHZ]  ZYP[I  AZ  ],  Abila,  664;  Ga- 
dara, 665  ; Philadelphia,  665. 

KOAHNIA,  KOAHNIAZ,  or  KOA., 

Thessalonica,  213  ; Emisa,  659  ; Phlippo- 
polis,  687;  Carrhae,  688;  Nisibis,  689; 
Edessa,  689  ; Zautha,  690. 

KOA.  MHT.  MEZZO!!.,  Edessa,  689. 
KOMOAIANH,  Tarsus,  617. 

A. 

AAKEAAIMONI.QN,  Alabanda,  519; 
Amblada,  589. 

AAKEAAIMHN  , Sagalassus,  592. 

A A MFIPOT  ATHZ,  Side,  587. 

A I BANOY,  Caesareia  ad  Libanum,  669. 

AY  A flN,  Mosteni,  551. 

A.  ZEFT.  ZEOYHP.,  Diospolis  Sam.,  678; 
Eleutheropolis  Jud.,  680. 

AYKIHN,  Apollonia  Pisid.,  576,  589. 

AY.  0P.  KO.,  Apollonia  Pisid.,  589. 
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M. 

MAKEAONnN  AM4>AIinN,  Am- 

pliaxitis,  2 1 1. 

MAKEAONnN,  Hyrcanis,  550  ; Blaun- 
dus,  559;  Docimium,  562  ; Peltae,  567. 

MAKPElNlANnN,  Adana,  598. 

M AKPEINI ANH,  Tarsus,  617. 

M AK.  AYP.  (Macriniana  Aurelia),  Edessa, 
689. 

MAIIMEI  ANnN  or  M All  MEI  N I- 

ANHN,  Adana,  598. 

MAP.  AYP.  ANT.  (Marcia  Aurelia  An- 
toniniana),  Edessa,  689. 

MATPOZ  ATTOIKnN  TTOAEnN, 

Heracleia  Bitli.,  443. 

M E[T  AZ],  Diopolites  Nom.  Egypti,  722. 
MHTPOnOAlZ,  MHTPOTTOAEnZ, 
or  MHTPOrTOAEITflN  , Tliessalonica, 
213;  Pliilippopolis,  245;  Amastris,  433; 
Prusias  ad  Hypium,  444  ; Lampsacus,  458  ; 
Pergamum,  464 ; Sardes,  553  ; Myra,  577; 
Laranda,  596  ; Anazarbus,  598  ; Isaura, 
603  ; Sebaste  Oil.,  610;  Tarsus,  617  ; Cae- 
sareia,  633  ; Antiochia  ad  Orontem,  656  ; 
Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  660 ; Damascus,  662 ; 
Tyrus,  676  ; Petra,  687. 

MHTPOTTOAIZ  KAI  TTPHTH  BE I- 
GYNIAZ  KAI  noNTOY,  Nicomedia, 
443- 

MHTPOTTOAIZ  THZ  TAAATIAZ, 

Ancyra,  629. 

MHTPOFI.  KENNATnN  , Diocaesareia, 

602. 

MHTPOTTOAEnZ  KHTIAOZ,  Olba, 

610. 

MHTPOTTOAEnZ  KHTnN,  Coropis- 

sus,  601. 

MHTPOnOAlZ  TnN  KIAIKnN, 

Tarsus,  617. 

MHTPOn.  KOAnNlA,  Antiocliia  ad 

Orontem,  657 ; Emisa,  659  ; Damascus,  662  ; 
Edessa,  689. 

MHT.  KO.  AY.  Z.  ZE.,  Singara,  690. 
MHTPO[TTOAI  Z]  KOM  M A[[”H- 
NHZ],  Samosata,  653. 
MHTPOTT[OAEnZ]  AAMflTI- 
AOZ,  Lamus,  605. 

MHTPOnOAlZ  MEZZOn.,  Carrhae, 
688. 

MHTPOTTOAEnZ  THZ  TTAM0Y- 

Al  AZ,  Perga,  585. 

MHTPronoAiz]  nAd)A[AroNi- 

A Z],  Pompeiopolis,  433  ; Sebaste,  434. 

MHTPOTTOAIZ  TTONTOY, Tomi, 235; 

Neocaesareia,  426. 

MHTPOTTOAEnZ  TTONTOY,Amasia, 

424. 

M I KPOZ,  DiopolisNom.  Egypti,  722. 


MOZEANnN  , Dioclea  Phr.,  562. 

MOZ.,  Hierocharax  Phr.,  565. 
MOAOZZnN,  Cassope,  271. 

MONnN  npnfnN  aziaz,  Ephe- 

SUB,  498. 

MYZTIZ  or  MYZTIAOZ,  Side,  587. 
MYZnN  , Abbaeti  Mys.,  446. 

N. 

NAYAPXIZ  or  NAYAPXI  AOZ,Tomi, 

235  i Nicopolis  Epiri,  272  ; Side,  587 ; 
Aegae  Oil.,  598  ; Corycus,  602  ; Sebaste  Oil., 
610;  Dora,  669;  Sidon,  673;  Tripolis,  674. 

N E AZ  TPAIANHZ,  Bostra,  686. 
NEIKAEnN  , Cilbiani,  549. 

NEIKAEnN  TnN  EN  KIABIANn, 

Cilbiani,  549. 

NEnKOPOZ,  NEnKOPOY.orNEn- 
KOPnN,  Beroea,  21 1;  Macedonia,  2 1 1 ; 
Tliessalonica,  213;  Tomi,  235;  Pkilippo- 
polis,  245 ; Amasia,  424 ; Neocaesareia, 
426 ; Heracleia  Bith.,  443 ; Nicomedia, 
443  » Cyzicus,  454  ; Pergamum,  464 ; Elaea, 
480 ; Ephesus,  498  ; Smyrna,  510  ; Teos, 
512  ; Heracleia  ad  Sipylum,  549  ; Philadel- 
phia, 552;  Sardes,  553;  Acmonia,  556; 
Hierapolis  Phr.,  565 ; Laodiceia,  566 ; 
Perga,  585;  Side,  587;  Tarsus,  617;  An- 
cyra,  629  ; Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  660;  Tripolis, 
674  ; NeapolisSam.,  678.  See  also  Index  V. 

NEnKOPnN  thz  aptemitoz, 

Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 

NEnKOPnN  TnN  ZEB AZTnN, 

Smyrna,  510;  Tralles,  555. 

o. 

O A B E n N , Lalassia  CiL,  604. 

OYEI'f  ANinN,  Amorium,  557. 

O Y ATT  I A N n N , Ancliialus,  236. 

oYAniAZ  NiKonoAEnz  npoz 

M E ZT n,  Nicopolis  Thr.,  244. 
OYATTIAZ,  Pautalia,  244;  Serdica,  245; 
Topirus,  245. 

TT. 

TTANlAZ  or  TTANlAAOZ,  Caesareia 

Paneas,  664. 

TT  E I n N , Ephesus,  498. 

TTEPr  AMHNnN,  Cilbiani,  549. 

TT  I EPI  AZ,  Seleucia.  661. 

TTIZTHZ  OlAHZ  ZYMMAXOY 
PnM  AinN,  Side,  587. 
TTOMTTHITEnN,  Gadara,  665. 

TT  P 0 Z (see  also  TnN  TT  P O Z , etc.) 
TTPOZ  APT  Ain,  Caesareia  Cap.,  633. 
TTPOZ  EY0PATHN,  Antiochia  ad  Eu- 
phratem,  653. 

nPOZ  GAAAZZHI,  Prusias  ad  Mare, 
440. 
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TTPOZ  IZTPON  or  I ZTPO,  Nicopolis, 
235- 

TTPOZ  AIBANO,  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum, 
663. 

TTPOZ  MAI  AN  APON,  Apameia,  557. 

ttpoz  toi  maianapoi,  Antiochia 

ad  Maeandrum,  520. 

TTPOZ  M EZTO,  Nicopolis  Thr.,  244. 
TTPOZ  OAYMTTO,  Prusa  ad  Olympum, 
444* 

TTPOZ  OAYM.,  Hadriani,  455. 

TTPOZ  PYN  A AKO,  Apollonia  ad  Ehyn- 
dacum,  44S. 

TTPOZ  ZEBAZTO  Al  MEN  I , Caesareia 
Sam.,  67S,  6S3. 

TTPOZ  ZK  AM  AN  APON,  Alexandria 
Troas,  470. 

rrpoz  yttio,  Prusias  ad  Hypium,  444. 
TTPOTA  nAMcbYAHN,  Side,  587. 

TTPOTH  BI0YNIAZ  K Al  TTON- 
TOY,  Nicomedia,  443. 

TTPOTH  AEZBOY,  Mytilene,  4S8. 
TTPOTHZ  TTIZIAON  K Al  OIAHZ 
ZYNMAXOY,  Sagalassus,  592. 

ttpothz  toy  rroNTOY,  Amasia, 

424. 

tipotoi  noNT.  k ai  big.,  Nicaea, 

443- 

flPnTOI  THZ  ET1APXEI AZ,  Nicaea, 
443- 

nPHTHN  AZIAZ,  Ephesus,  498; 
Smyrna,  5x0. 

nPHTHN  EAAA  AO Z,  Tralles,  555. 
nPHTHN  IHNIAZ,  Samos,  518. 

nPHTHN  ZYPIAZ,  Laodiceia  ad  Mare, 
660. 

z. 

ZAMinN  EN  6PAKH,  Samothrace, 
227. 

ZEB[AZTH],  Hadrianopolis  Bith.,  440 ; 
Pergamum,  464 ; Laranda,  596. 

Z E B AZTHN  flN , Ancyra,  629. 

ZEBAZTHNflN  TEKTOZAmN, 

Ancyra,  629. 

ZEBAZTHNHN  TPOKMHN,  Ta- 

vium,  631. 

ZEAEYKEHN  , Tralles,  555 ; Abila  Decap., 
664. 

ZEAEYKIAOZ,  Nicopolis  Syr.,  660. 

Z E M N H Z,  Syedra  Cil.,  612. 

ZETT.  KOA.,  Ehesaena,  689. 

ZEn.  KOAn.  MHT.,  Nisibis,  689. 
ZEYHPIANH,  Amasia,  424  ; Tarsus,  617. 

Z I FI  Y AO  Y,  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551. 

Z YP  I A Z,  Balanea,  659  ; Sebaste  Sam.,  679. 

ZYPIAZ  n A A A I ZTI  NHZ,  Neapolis 
Sam.,  678. 


T. 

THZ  E[TTI]  T AY[PH]  (?),  Antiocliia  ad 

Tauruni  (?),  653. 

THZ  I EP AZ,  Olba,  606  ; Selinus,  610. 

THZ  I EP  AZ  K Al  AZYAOY,  Hiero- 
polis  Cil.,  603.  (See  also  I EP  AZ  and 

AZYAOY.) 

THZ  I EP  AZ  K Al  AYTONOMOY, 

Mopsus,  608.  (See  also  I E P A Z and 

AYTONOMOY.) 

THZ  I EP  AZ  K Al  AYTONOMOY 
K Al  AZYAOY,  Aegae,  598.  (See  also 
under  the  separate  titles.) 

THZ  KHTHN  MHTPOTTOAEnZ, 

Coropissus,  601. 

T I B E P I E fl  N , Pappa,  591. 

TMD,  Aureliopolis  Lyd.,  548. 
TOAizTO[BnnnN],  Pessinus,  630. 
TOY  nONTOY,  Zela,  427. 

TPAI  ANOTTOAEITflN, Grimenothyrae, 
564 ; Epiphaneia  Cil.,  602 ; Selinus  Cil., 
610. 

TPIZ  NEHKOPflN  K Al  THZ  AP- 

T E M I A O Z,  Ephesus,  49S. 

THN  ANHandTHN  KATn  , Cilbiani, 
549- 

THN  EM  niEPIAI,  Seleucia,  661. 
THN  EN  MYT  AON  I Al,  Nisibis, 

689. 

THN  EN  TTTOAEM  Al  Al,  Antiochia 
Ptolema'idis,  658,  677. 

TO  N ET7I  K AAAI  POHI,  Antiochia  ad 

Callirrhoen  (Edessa),  658,  6S9. 

TON  MEIZONON  , Termessus,  593. 

TON  TTPOZ  AH Ol,  Apameia  Syr., 
658. 

TON  nPOZ  APT  A IO,  Caesareia  Cap., 
633. 

TON  TTPOZ  AAONHI,  Antiochia  ad 

Daphnen,  658. 

TON  nPOZ  0 AAAZZHI  , Laodiceia  ad 
Mare,  660. 

TON  TTPOZ  ITTTTO,  Antiochia  ad  Hip- 

pum,  664. 

TON  TTPOZ  T AYPO,  Tyana,  634. 

TON  TTPOZ  TITPEI,  Seleucia  ad  Ti- 
grim,  690. 

TON  nPOZ  TOI  KAAYKAANOI, 

Seleucia,  610. 

T[ON]  TTPOZ  T[ON]  KAnPON- 

Atusa  Assyriae,  690. 

TON  TTPOZ  TOI  KYANOI,  Antio- 
chia ad  Cydninn,  599  ; Tarsus,  617. 

TON  TTPOZ  TOI  TTYPAMOI  , Hiei-o- 
polis,  603. 

TON  TTPOZ  TOI  ZAPOI,  Antiochia 
ad  Sarum,  599. 
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ton  npos  mi  titpei,  Demetrias 

ad  Tigrim,  690. 

T JfrN  Zl  Nfl[T7EnN],  Sarbanissa,  427. 

Y. 

YTToK[N  AMI  AinN,  Locri,  285. 

YTT  O TT  A N E I n,  Caesareia  Paneas,  664. 


<J>. 

<MAHE  IYMMAXOY  PH.M  AlflN, 

Sillyum,  588. 

cblAOPHM  AiaN,  Carrhae  Mesop,  688. 

(pAABIOnOAII,  OAABIOTTOAEI- 
TflN,  <t>A  AOYI,  <t>AABI,  or  d>AA, 

Philadelphia,  552  ; Temenothyrae,  569  ; 
Samosata,  653 ; Chalcis  ad  Bel  urn,  655  ; 
Joppa,  678  ; Neapolis  Samariae,  678. 

OP Y,  Metropolis,  Phryg.,  567. 


(/3)  Latin. 

(See  Introduction , § 18.) 


A. 

AEL.  MVNICIP.  COEL.,  Coela,  224. 
Al.  MVN.  CO  I L A,  Coela,  224. 

ARC.,  Halaesa,  no. 

AVR.  ANTONlNlA,  Alexandria  Troas, 

47°. 

c. 

C.  A.  A.  P.,  Patrae,  349. 

CAESAREA,  Iol.  Maur.,  748. 

CAESAREA  METROPOLIS  PRO- 
VI  NCI  AE  SYRIAE  PALESTINAE, 

Caesareia  Sam.,  678. 

C.  C.  I.  B.,  BabbaMaur.,  747. 

C.  F.  P.  D.,  Deultum,  244. 

C.  G.  P.  I.  and  C.  G-  I.  P.,  Parium,  459. 

C.  I.  BVT  . or  C.  A.  BVT.,  Buthrotum, 
271. 

C.  I.  C.  A.  D.D.,  Apameia  Bith.,  437. 

C.  I.  C.  D.  D.  P.  P.,  Carthage,  742. 

C.  I.  D.  or  C.  I.  A.  D V M.,  Dyme,  349. 

C.  I.F  S.;  C.  I.  F.  AV.  S.;  or  C.  R .1.  F.  S., 

Sinope,  435. 

C.  I.  N - C-,  Cnossus,  391. 

C.  I.  P-,  Clypea,  742. 

C.  L.  1.  COR.,  Corinth,  339. 

C.  M.  L.,  Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  660. 

COL.  AEL.  CAP.,  Aelia  Capitolina,  679. 
COL.  AEL.  CAP.  COMM.,  Aelia  Capi- 
tolina, 679- 

COL.  AEL.  HAD.  ICONIENSI.  S.  R., 

Iconium,  596. 

COL.  ALEX.  TRO.,  or  COL.  AVG. 

TRO.,  Alexandria  Troas,  470. 

COL.  AVG.  COMAMA,  Comama  Pis., 
59°- 

COLONIA  AVG  VST  A FELIX  GER- 
M E N 0 R V M , Germa,  630. 

COL.  AVG.  IVL.  V.  PHILIPP.,  Philippi, 

1 92. 


COL.  AVR.  METROPOL.  ANTONl- 

N I A N A . C A .,  Carrhae,  688. 

COL.  AVR.  PI  A.  METROP.,  Sidon, 
673- 

COL.  BER.,  Berytus  Phoen.,  668. 

COL.  CAES.  ANTIOCH., Antiochia Pis., 
589. 

COL.  CAESAREA  LIB.,  Caesareia  ad 
Libanum,  669. 

COL.  CAR.,  Carrhae,  688. 

COL.  CLAVD.  N E RON  I A,  Ptolemais, 

677- 

COL.  C L A V D.  PTO  L.,  Ptolemais,  677. 
CO  L.  CRE.,  Cremna,  590. 

COL.  GEM.  IVL.  HAD.  PA.,  Parium, 
459- 

COL.  HEL.,  Heliopolis  Coelesyr.,  663. 

COL.  IVL.  AVG.  CASSANDREN- 

Sl  S,  Cassandrea,  188. 

COL.  IVL.  AVG.  DIENSIS.  D.  D.  or 
COL.  IVL.  DIENSIS,  Dium,  21 1. 
COL.  IVL.  AVG.  PELLA,  Pella, 212. 
COL.  IVL.  AVG.  0 L B.,  Olbasa  Pis.,  591. 
COL.  IVL.  A VC.  FE.  CPEMN  A, 

Cremna,  590. 

COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  BER.;  COL. 
IVL.  BER.;  or  COL.  IVL.  ANT. 
AVG.  F E L . B E R .,  Berytus,  668. 

COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  HEL.,  Heliopolis 

Coelesyriae,  663. 

COL.  I V L.  AVG.  FEL.  NlNlVA 
CLAVDIOPOLIS,  Niniva  Assyr.,  690. 
COL.  IVL.  AVS.  CL.  LA,  Laodiceia 
Lycaon.,  596. 

COL.  IVL.  FEL.  GEM.  LYSTRA, 

Lystra,  596. 

COL.  IVL.FLAV.  AVG.  COR, Corinth, 

339- 

COL.  IVL.  NEAPOL,  Neapolis  Sam., 
678. 

COL.  LAO.  P.  S.  METPOPOLEOS, 

Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  660. 
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COL.  LAOD.  METROPOAEOS,  Lao- 

diceia  ad  Mare,  660. 

COL.  L.  SEP.  SEBASTE,  Sebaste  Sam., 
679- 

COL.  METPOPOLIS  BOSTRA,  Bos- 

tra,  686. 

COL.  N E APO  L I.  N EOCORO.,Neapolis 

Sam.,  67S. 

COL.  P E N I C.,  Tyrus,  676. 

COLONIA  PRIM  A FL  AVI  A AV- 
GVSTA  FELIX  CAESARENSIS, 

Caesareia  Sam.,  67S. 

COL.  SEP.  TYR  VS.  M ETROP.,  Tyrus, 
676. 

COL.  SERGIA  NEAPOL.,  Neapolis 
Sam.,  678. 

COL.  TROAD.,  Alexandria  Troas,  470. 

COM.  BIT.,  Bitbynia,  437. 

I. 

ICONIEN.  COLO.,  Iconium,  596. 

IVL.  AVG.  COL.  PAR  LAIS,  Parlais, 
596. 

IVL.  TIN.,  Tingis  Maur.,  74S. 


L. 

LIBERA,  Hippo,  742. 

M. 

MALLO  COLONIA  S.  C.,  Mallus,  608. 
METROPOLIS  PROVINCIAE  SY- 
RIAE  PALAESTINAE  , Caesarea  Sam., 
678. 

M.  MVN.  IVL.  VTIC.  D.  D.  P.  P. 

Utica,  742. 

MVN.  HENNAE,  Enna,  119. 

MVNICIPIVM  STOBENSIVM, 

Stobi,  212. 

P. 

P.  M.  S.  COL.  VIM.,  Viminacium,  234. 
POR  (Portus  ?),  Panormus,  143. 

P.  S.  S.  C.,  Paestum,  69. 

S. 

SEPT.  COL.  LAOD.  METRO.,  Lao- 
diceia  ad  Mare,  660. 


INDEX  y. 

MAGISTERIAL  TITLES. 

(See  Introduction , § 14.) 


(a)  Greek. 


A. 

AmNOGETHZ,  Perperene,  464;  Apa- 
meia,  558  ; Synnada,  569. 

AT flNOGETHZ  AIA  B 1 0 Y, Cotiaeum, 
561. 

AITHZAMENOZ,  Alia,  556 ; Ancyra, 
557  ! Eucarpia,  563. 
AM<J>1KTY0NEZ,  Delphi,  289,  290. 
ANGYT7ATOZ,  Bithynia,  436  ; Caesareia 
Germanica,  438  ; Heracleia,  443  ; Nicaea, 
443 ; Nicomedia,  443 ; Atarneus,  449 ; 
.Attaea,  449 ; Pergamum,  464  ; Pitane,  464  ; 
Cyme,  479  ; Temnus,  482  ; Ephesus,  498  ; 
Smyrna,  510;  Harpasa  (?),  527;  Hiero- 
caesareia,  550;  Hyrcanis,  550;  Sardes, 
553  5 Thyateira,  554;  Ancyra,  557;  Apa- 
meia,  557  ; Cotiaeum,  561 ; Docimium,  562  ; 
Dorylaeum,  562  ; Hierapolis,  565  ; Laodi- 
ceia, 566  ; Nacolea,  567  ; Synaus,  569. 
ANQYTTATOZ  PHMAinN  , Atarneus, 
449. 

ANTIZTPATHrOZ,  Perinthus,  232 ; 
Bizya,  244;  Ancyra  Gal.,  629  ; Cyrenaica, 
733- 

APXIATPOZ,  Heracleia  Ion.,  500  ; Hera- 
cleia Salhace,  527. 

APXIEPATEYHN,  Sala,  568. 
APXIEPEYZ,  Thebes,  299  ; Creteia  Flavi- 
opolis,  440 ; Ionia,  kolvIv,  490 ; Ephesus, 
498;  Smyrna,  5x0;  Aphrodisias,  520; 
Philadelphia,  552  ; Silandus,  553  ; Ancyra, 
557;  Apameia,  558;  Cibyra,  561;  Ci- 
dyessus,  561  ; Cotiaeum,  561  ; Eumenia, 
563  ; Sala,  568  ; Synnada,  569 ; Temeno- 
thyrae,  569  ; Polemon,  Olba  Cil.,  609  ; 
Ajax,  Olba  Cil.,  609  ; Ptolemy  Mennaei  f., 
655  ; Lysanias  I,  655. 

APXIEPEYZ  AZI  AZ,  Eumenia,  563. 
APXIEPEYZ  METAZ,  Sardes,  553. 
APXIEPEYZ  METIZTOZ,  Crete,  384. 
APXnN,  Byzantium,  232;  Minoa,  410; 
Melos,  415;  Asander  of  Bosporus,  429; 
Hygiaenon  of  Bosporus,  429  ; Attaea,  449  ; 
Cyzicus,  454  ; Germe,  455  ; Hadriani,  455  ; 
Hadrianothera,  455  ; Stratoniceia  ad  Cai- 
cum(?),  466  ; Abydus,  469 ; Dardanus,  472 ; 
Cyme,  479  ; Elaea  (?),  480 ; Miletus,  505  ; 
Priene,  508;  Chios,  514;  Alinda,  519; 


Aphrodisias,  520;  Antiochia  ad Maeandrum, 
520;  Halicarnassus,  527  ; Hyllarima,  527  ; 
Myndus,  529  ; Stratoniceia  Car.,  531 ; 
Taba,  531  sq. ; Trapezopolis,  533 ; Apollo- 
nis,  548  ; Bagis,  548  ; Cilbiani,  549  ; Dal- 
dis,  549  ; Dioshieron,  549  ; Gordus  J ulia, 
549;  Hierocaesareia,  550;  Hypaepa,  550; 
Maeonia,  550;  Mosteni,  551;  Philadelphia, 
552;  Saettae,  552  ; Sardes,  553;  Silandus, 
553;  Tabala,  554;  Acmonia,  556;  Aezani, 
556;  Amorium,  557;  Ancyra,  557 ; Appia, 
559;  Blaundus,559;  Cadi, 560;  Cidyessus, 
561 ; Colossae,  561 ; Cotiaeum,  561  ; Do- 
cimium, 562  ; Dorylaeum,  563 ; Grimeno- 
thyrae,  564 ; Hadrianopolis,  564 ; Hiera- 
polis, 565  ; Hyrgalea,  565  ; J ulia,  565  ; 
Metropolis,  567  ; Midaeum,  567  ; Nacolea, 

567  ; Otrus,  567  ; Prymnessus,  568  ; Sala, 

568  ; Sebaste,  568  ; Synaus,  569 ; Synnada, 
569;  Temenothyrae,  569 ; Tiberiopolis,57o; 
Adada  (?),  589. 

APXHN  riPYTANlZ,  Aegiale  Amor- 
gi  (*)»  432. 

AZIAPXHZ,  Cyzicus,  454;  Pergamum, 
464 ; Abydus,  469  ; Ionia,  490 ; Smyrna, 
510;  Hypaepa,  550;  Magnesia,  551; 
Sardes,  553  ; Alia,  556  ; Hierapolis,  565  ; 
Laodiceia,  566 ; Otrus,  567  ; Stectorium, 

569  ; Synaus,  569  ; Temenothyrae,  569. 

B. 

B AZ[I  AEYZ  ?],  Byzantium,  232. 

r. 

TEPONTEZ,  Lacedaemon,  365. 
TPAMMATEYZ,  Adramyteum,  447; 
Pergamum,  464 ; Cyme,  479  > Ephesus, 
498  ; Magnesia,  502  ; Antiochia  ad  Maean- 
drum, 520;  Mylasa,  529;  Neapolis  Car.  (?), 
529;  Cilbiani,  549  ; Hypaepa,  550 ; Nysa, 
552;  Sardes,  553;  Tralles,  555  ; Acmonia, 
556 ; Apameia,  55S ; Appia,  559 ; Colossae, 
561 ; Grimenothyrao,  564 ; Laodiceia,  566  ; 
Peltae,  567. 

TYMNAZIAPXHZ,  Pergamum,  464. 

A. 

AHMAPXIKHZ  EIOYZIAZ  YFTA- 

T O Z , Crete,  384 ; Cyprus,  627;  Caesareia 
Cap.,  633  ; Antiochia  Syr.,  657. 
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AYNAITHI,  Polemon,  Olba  Cil.,  609. 
AYO  AN  APES,  Lipara,  168. 

E. 

E0N  APXHS,  Herod  Archelaus,  6S3. 
ETTIMEAH0EIS  (nom.  pi.),  Philadelphia, 
552;  (gen.  sing.),  Eucarpia,  563;  (gen. 
sing.),  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 
ETTIMEAH0EISA  (gen.  sing.),  Eucarpia, 

563- 

ETTIMEAHTHS,  Antiochia  ad  Meandrum, 
520;  Mylasa,  529;  Stratoniceia  Car.,  531. 

ETTIMEAHTHS  TTAN  A0HN  AinN 

Mastaura,  551. 

ETTISKOTTOS,  Ephesus,  49S. 
ETTITPOTTOS,  Bithynia,  436. 

EcDOPOS,  Lacedaemon,  365  ; Ancyra,  557. 

H. 

HTEMnN  , Perinthus,  232  ; Nicopolis,  235  ; 
Marcianopolis,  235 ; Anchialus,  2 36  ; Bizya, 
244 ; Hadrianopolis,  244  ; Pautalia,  244 ; 
Philippopolis,  245  ; Plotinopolis,  245  ; Ser- 
dica,  245  ; Trajanopolis,  245. 
HTOYMENOS,  Marcianopolis,  235. 
HP[EMENOS],  Byzantium,  232. 

0. 

0EOAOTOS,  Pergamum,  464. 

0YTATHP  TOY  AHMOY  [IEPEI  A], 

Smyrna,  510. 

I. 

IEPEI  A,  Smyrna,  510;  Acmonia,  556;  At- 
tuda,  S59 ; Eucarpia,  563 ; Prymnessus, 
568. 

I EPEYS, Epirus,  275;  Delphi,  290;  Ephesus, 
498;  Aphrodisias,  520;  Heracleia  Salbace, 
527  ; Magnesia  Lyd.,  551  ; Nysa,  552  ; An- 
cyra,  557  ; Laodiceia,  566  ; Sala,  568. 

I EPEYS  AIA  BIOY  TnN  SEBAS- 

T flN,  Perperene,  464. 

I EPEYS  AIONYSOY,  Dionysopolis,  562. 

I EPEYS  TOY  ANTINOOY,  Achaia, 
353- 

IEPOMN  A[MHN],  Byzantium,  232. 

I TTTT  I K 0 S,  Pergamum,  464  ; Smyrna,  510  ; 
Gordus  Julia,  549;  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551; 
Thyateira,  554 ; Cotiaeum,  561 ; Prymnessus, 
568  ; Sala,  568. 

K. 

KOI  NOBOYAION,  Anazarbus,  599: 

Tarsus,  618. 

KOPNlKOYAAPIOS  (?),  Laodiceia,  566. 
KPHTAPXAS,  Crete,  384,  396. 

A. 

AO  r I STHS,  Cidyessus,  561 ; Synnada,  569. 


N. 

N E n K 0 P 0 S, Thyateira,  554 ; Aezani,  556  ; 
Ancyra,  557  ; Appia,  559  ; Ceretapa,  560  ; 
Cotiaeum,  561  ; Eucarpia,  563.  See  also 
Index  IV. 

NOMO0ETHS,  Laodiceia  Phr.,  566. 
NOMOOYAAI  (nom.  pi.),  Lacedaemon, 


TTANHrYPI  APXHS,  Apameia,  558. 
TTANHrYPISTHS,  Cadi,  560. 
TTATPnN,  Nicaea,  443  ; Nicomedia,  443. 
nOAEMAPXOS,  Thebes,  299. 
TTPESBEYTHS,  Perinthus,  232  ; Bizya, 
244  ; Philippopolis,  245  ; Ancyra  Gal.,  629  ; 
Caesareia  Cap.,  633  ; Tyana,  634. 

TTPESBEYTHS  KAI  ANTI  STPATH- 
rOS,  Ancyra  Gal.,  629. 
TTPESBEYTHS  AYTOKP ATOPOS, 

Ancyra  Gal.,  629. 

TT  POTTO  AO  I,  Delphi,  290. 

TT  P YT  A N I S,  Pergamum,  462  ; Cyme,  479  ; 
Smyrna,  509  ; Stratoniceia  Car.,  531 ; Prym- 
nessus, 568  ; Synnada,  569. 

s. 

SOOI  STHS,  Smyrna,  510;  Laodiceia  Phr., 
566. 

STE<t>ANH4>OPOS,  Smyrna,  510  ; Bagis, 
548;  Hierocaesareia,  550;  Hypaepa,  550; 
Hyrcanis,  550;  Maeonia,  550  ; Aezani,  556  ; 
Ancyra,  557  ; Cadi,  560  ; Prymnessus,  568. 
STPATHTOS,  Hadrianopolis  Bith.  (?), 
440  ; Adramyteum,  447  ; Assus,  449 ; At- 
taea,  449;  Cyzicus,  454;  Germe,  455  ; Ha- 
driani,  455  ; Hadrianothera,  455 ; Lamp- 
sacus,  458 ; Miletopolis,  458 ; Pergamum, 
464  ; Perperene,  464  ; Pitane,  464  ; Stra- 
toniceia ad  Caicum,  466 ; Aegae,  478 ; Cyme, 
479;  Elaea,48o;  Myrina,48i;  Eresus  Lesbi, 
486;  Methymna  Lesbi,  486  ; Mytilene  Lesbi, 
488  ; Clazomenae,  492  ; Colophon,  494 ; 
Erythrae,  499  ; Heracleia  Ion.,  500  ; Mag- 
nesia Ion.,  502  ; Metropolis  Ion.,  502  ; Mi- 
letus, 505  ; Phocaea,  508  ; Smyrna,  510  ; 
Teos,  512  ; Alabanda,  519  ; Apollonia  Sal- 
bace, 521 ; Bargylia,  522  ; Halicarnassus  (?), 
527;  Heracleia  Salbace,  527  ; Myndus,  529; 
Stratoniceia  Car.,  531 ; Acrasus,  547  ; Apol- 
lonis,  548  ; Attalia,  548  ; Aureliopolis,  548  ; 
Cilbiani,  549  ; Daldis,  549 ; Dioshieron,  549 ; 
Gordus  Julia,  549;  Hermocapelia,  549; 
Hierocaesareia, 550 ; Hypaepa, 550 ; Hyrcanis, 
550;  Maeonia,  550;  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551; 
Mosteni,  551  ; Nacrasa,  551  ; Philadelphia, 
552;  Sardes,  553;  Silandus,  553;  Tabala, 

554  5 Thyateira,  554;  Tmolus,  554  ; Tralles, 

555  i Aezani,  556  ; Appia,  559  ; Blaundus, 
559  > Bria,  560  ; Cadi,  560  ; Ceretapa,  560  ; 
Cibyra,  561 ; Dionysopolis,  562  ; Docimium, 
562  ; Hierapolis,  565  ; Laodiceia,  566  ; Na- 
colea,  567  ; Peltae,  567  ; Philomelium,  56S; 
Sala,  568  ; Stectorium,  569. 

STPATHTOZ  AIA  BIOY,  Smyrna,  510. 
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T. 

TAMIAZ,  Macedon,  210,  211  ; Smyrna, 
510  ; Rhodes,  542  ; Cyrenaica,  733- 
TETP  APX  HZ,  Ptolemy  Mennaei  f.,  655; 
Lysanias  I,  655;  Tiberias  Galileae,  677; 
Herod  Antipas,  683  ; Herod  Philip  II,  683. 

TETPAPXHZ  KAI  APX I EPEYZ,  Ze- 

nodorus  Trach.,  663. 


TOrTAPXOZ,  Ajax,  Olba  Oil.,  609. 


Y. 

YIOZ  TTOAE.QZ,  Attuda,  559;  Cotiaeum, 
561. 

YfTATOZ  AHM  APXIKHZ  EIOY- 

ZIAZ,  Crete,  384;  Cyprus,  627;  Caesa- 
reia  Cap.,  633  ; Antiochia  Syr.,  657. 


(/3)  Latin. 


C. 

Consul  (see  YTT  A T O Z). 

D. 

D.  D.  (Decreto  Decurionum),  Dium,  21 1 ; 
Apameia  Bith.,  437. 

D.  D.  P.  P.  (Decreto  Decurionum  Pater 
Patriae  1),  Carthage,  742  ; Utica,  742. 

D.  D.  P V B L.  (Decreto  Decurionum  Publico), 
Babba  Maur.,  747. 

Duumviri  (II  VIR,  II  V.),  Alaesa,  no;  Ce- 
phaloedium,  118;  Enna,  119;  Panormus, 
143  ; Corinth,  339  ; Cnossus,  391. 

Duumviri  Quinquennales  (II  VIR  Q),  Buth- 
rotum,  271  ; Dyme,  349. 

Duumviri  ex  decreto  Decurionum  (II  VIR 
EX  DD),  Buthrotum,  271. 

E. 

EX  CONSENSV  D [ecurionum],  Babba, 
747- 

EX  D . D . (Ex  decreto  Decurionum),  Buthro- 
tum, 271 ; Dyme,  349 ; Cnossus,  391 , Sinope, 
435- 

L. 

LEG[atus],  Macedon,  210. 

LEG[atus]  PRO  Q [uaestore],  Macedon, 
210. 


P. 

PER  M I SSV  PROCOS.  (Permissu  Pro- 
consulis),  Clypea,  742. 

Praeses  (see  H I-  E M fl  N ) . 

PR[aetor],  Macedon,  210;  Ephesus,  497; 
Tralles,  555. 

PROCOS.  (Proconsul),  Panormus,  143; 
Pergamum,  463 ; Ephesus,  497 ; Tralles, 
555;  Apameia,  557;  Laodiceia,  5 66;  Cyprus, 
627  ; Cyrenaica,  733  ; Gergis,  735  ; Achulla, 
736  ; Hadrumetum,  736.  (See  also  AN- 

GYnATOZ.) 

Procurator  (see  ErTITPOTTOZ). 

Propraetor  (see  ANTIZTPATHTOZ). 
Proquaestor,  Amisus,  425  ; Ephesus,  497. 

Q [uaestor],  Agrigentum,  109 ; Panormus,  143  ; 
Macedon,  210;  Cyrenaica,  733.  (See  also 
TAMIAZ.) 

S. 

SACER  SENATVS,  Mallus,  608. 

S.  C.  (Senatus  Consulto),  Antiochia  Syr., 
657  ; Emisa,  659  ; Philippopolis  Arab.,  687. 

S.  P.Q^R.  (Senatus  Populusque  Romanus), 
Philomelium,  568. 

S.  R.  (Senatus  Romanus),  Antiochia  Pis.,  589  ; 

Iconium,  596. 

SVF[etes],  Carthage,  742- 


INDEX  VI 


ENGRAVERS’  NAMES. 

(See  Introduction , § 13.) 


A . . . Terina,  9 7. 

APIZT0IE[N0ZJ,  Metapontum,  64. 

A A ....  or  A A Elis,  355. 

EIAKEZTIAAZ,  Camarina,  112. 
EYAlNETOZ,  Camarina,  113 ; Catana, 
1x6  ; Syracuse,  154. 

EY0  . . . Syracuse,  100;  Elis,  354. 
EYKAE  I A AZ,  Syracuse,  155. 

E Y M H N O Z,  Syracuse,  153. 

HPA  . . . .,  Yelia,  74. 

HPAKAEI AAZ,  Catana,  1x6. 
0EOAOTOZ,  Clazomenae,  491 . 
inrTOKPATHZ,  Rhegium,  94. 
IZTOPOZ,  Thurium,  72. 

K I M fl  N , Syracuse,  155. 

KAEYAHPOZ,  Yelia,  74. 
MOAOZZOZ,  Thurium,  72. 

M Y P , Agrigentum,  106. 


NEYANTOZ,  Cyclonia,  385,  391. 
NIKANAPOZ,  Tliurium,  72. 


OAYM  . . . . .,  Arcadia,  373. 

TT . . Terina,  97. 

TTOAY , Metapontum,  64. 

TTAPME  Syracuse,  100. 


TTPOKAHZ,  Catana,  116;  Naxus,  140. 
T7Y0OAHPOZ,  Aptera,  386;  Polyrhe- 
nium,  403. 

ZflZinN,  Syracuse,  100. 


TET (?),  Chalcidice,  186. 

<t> Neapolis,  32  ; Thurium,  71  ; 


Yelia,  74  ; Pandosia,  90  ; Terina,  97. 
01  AIZTinN,  Yelia,  74. 

0IAIZ  . . . .,  Terina,  97. 
0PYTIAAOZ,  Syracuse,  100. 

X API  . . . . .,  Arcadia,  373. 

xoipihn,  Catana,  116. 
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A. 

Aaron’s  rod  (?) — Jerusalem,  68  r. 

Abundantia — Alexandria,  722. 

Acarnania,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of, 
278. 

Acarnanian  Confederacy,  278. 

Achaean  Colonies  in  South  Italy,  57,  78,  80, 
92 ; Introduction,  § 9. 

Achaean  League,  343,  344,  350. 

Achaia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  343. 

Achelous.  See  Rivers. 

Achilles — Larissa  Cremaste,  255  ; Thessaly, 
264;  Pyrrhus,  273. 

Acroeorinthus,  339,  340. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  327. 

Actian  Games — goddess  presiding  over — Anac- 
torium,  279.  See  also  Games. 

Adar  or  Moloch,  137. 

Adonis,  birth  of,  Myra  Lyciae,  378  ; worship 
of  at  Byblus,  66S. 

Adranos,  temple  of,  103,  137. 

Aegae,  port  of,  598. 

Aegina,  the  earliest  European  mint,  Introd., 

§ 8. 

Aegina,  port  of,  334;  chronological  table  of 
coinage  of,  343. 

Aeginetic  standard,  origin  of,  Introd.,  § 8 and 
p.  331 ; scale  of  weights  of,  332  ; in  the 
Chalcidian  Colonies,  30,  92  ; in  Sicily,  99  ; 
at  Abdera,  220  ; in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
222;  at  Olbia,  233;  at  Callatia,  234;  at 
Istrus,  234 ; at  Tyra,  234 ; in  Thessaly,  246  ; 
in  Locris,  285  ; in  Phocis,  287  ; in  Boeotia, 
291;  in  Euboea  (?),  307;  in  Attica  before 
Solon’s  time,  309 ; in  Peloponnesus,  331,  344 ; 
in  Elis,  353  ; in  Messenia,  361 ; in  Argolis, 
366  ; atEpidaurus,  369  ; in  Crete,  383  sqq. ; 
in  the  Cyclades,  407  sqq.,  417,  419;  at  Si- 
nope (?),  441 ; at  Cyme  (?),  479 ; at  Teos  (?), 
5 1 1 ; atChersonesusCariae,52  3;  at  Cnidus, 
523  ; at  Camirus,  538  ; in  Cilicia,  597  ; at 
Celenderis,  600 ; at  Mallus,  605 ; (reduced)  at 
Corcyra,  275  ; (reduced)  in  Cyprus,  620  sqq. 

Aegipan,  Psophis  (?),  379;  Aegiale,  409;  Taba, 
532. 

Aeneas,  founder  of  Aeneia,  189 : with  Anchi- 
ses,  Segesta,  1 46 ; with  Anchises  and  Asca- 
nius,  Dardanus,  472 ; Otrus,  567 ; with 
Anchises,  Kreusa,  and  Ascanius,  Aeneia,  189. 

Aeolis,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  482. 

Aequitas,  Alexandria,  721. 

Aes  grave,  of  Etruria,  13  ; of  Italy,  14  sqq. ; 
of  Luceria,  39  ; of  Venusia.qi ; of  Olbia,  233. 

Aes  rude  Italian,  15. 


Aesop  (?),  Delphi,  289. 

Aetna,  Mount,  productions  of,  115. 

Aetolia,  283,  284;  statue  of  at  Delphi,  284. 

Aetolos,  Aetolia,  284. 

Africa,  head  of,  J uba  I,  774 ; Mauretania,  746. 

Agathodaemon,  Thyateira,  554;  Alexandria, 
720. 

Agathymos,  hero,  Tyndaris,  166. 

Agaue  with  head  of  Pentheus,  433. 

Ageladas,  statue  of  Zeus  by,  Messene,  361. 

Agonistic  types,  on  Tarentine  coins,  46  ; at 
Rhegium,  93  ; in  Sicily,  100,  150  ; at  Olyn- 
thus,  185  ; on  coins  of  Philip  II,  197  ; on 
coins  of  Cos,  535. 

Agonistic  and  other  Magistrates’  titles  on  Im- 
perial coins,  Introd.,  § 14. 

Agonothesia,  Presidency  of  the  Games,  Thes- 
salonica,  213. 

Agreus,  Rhegium,  94;  Corcyra,  277. 

Ajax,  son  of  O'ileus,  Opuntii,  285  ; Scarpheia, 
286. 

Ajax,  shield  of,  Salamis,  329. 

Ajax,  death  of,  Prusa  ad  Olympian,  444. 

Ajax,  oekist  of  Olba,  609. 

Aktaeon(?),  head  of,  Cyzicus,  451. 

Alabandos,  hero,  Alabanda,  519. 

Aleos,  oekist  of  Tegea,  381. 

Aleuas,  Larissa,  253,  255. 

Alexander  the  Paphlagonian,Aboniteichos,  432. 

Alexander  the  Great,  vision  of,  Smyrna,  510; 
oekist  of  Apollonia  Pis.,  589  ; coinage  of  in 
Lycia,  575 ; coinage  of  at  Mallus,  607 ; 
coinage  of  at  Tarsus,  616. 

Alexandria,  tetradrachms  of,  tariffed  as  equi- 
valent to  the  Roman  denarius,  7x8. 

Alexandria  personified,  Alexandria,  720. 

Alexandrine  coins  (i.  e.  coins  bearing  the 
types  of  the  money  of  Alexander  struck  after 
his  death)  at  Thebes,  298  ; at  Chalcis,  304 ; 
at  Aegina,  333  ; at  Sicyon,  346 ; at  Elis, 
356;  at  Argos  (?),  367;  in  Crete,  3S4 ; at 
Cnossus,  389  ; at  Lyttus,  399  ; at  AlSsus, 
449  ; at  Atameus,  449  ; at  Cyzicus,  454 ; 
at  Lampsacus,  457  ; at  Pergamum,  460  ; at 
Alexandria  Troas,  469  ; at  Sigeium,  475  ; 
at  Myrina,  4S0;  at  Temnus,  481  ; at  Me- 
thyrnna,  486  ; at  Mytilene,  4S7  ; at  Clazo- 
menae,  492  ; at  Colophon,  493  ; at  Ephesus, 
496  sq. ; at  Erytlrrae,  499 ; at  Heracleia 
Ion.,  500  ; at  Magnesia  Ion.,  501 ; at  Mi- 
letus, 504;  at  Phocaea,  507;  at  Priene, 
508  ; at  Smyrna,  509;  at  Teos,  51 1 ; at 
Chios,  3 1 4 ; at  Samos,  5 1 7 ; at  Alabanda.  519; 
at  Cnidus,  524;  at  Mylasa,  529  ; at  Astv- 
palaea,  534  ; at  Cos,  536 ; at  Nisyros,  537  I 
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at  Rhodes,  541 ; at  Phaselis,  579  ; at  Side, 
5S6  ; at  Sillyum,  588  ; at  Paphus,  627  ; by 
Seleucus  I,  637 ; iu  Phoenicia,  650 ; at 
Damascus  (?),  662  ; at  Aradus,  666  ; at  Ma- 
rathus,  670  ; at  Sidon,  672  ; at  Tyrus,  675  ; 
at  Ace,  676;  at  Joppa,  678;  at  Ascalon, 
679;  in  Egypt,  71 1. 

Alexarchus,  founder  of  Uranopolis,  183. 

Alliance  coin-type,  Cyrene,  Lindus,  and  Ialy- 
sus,  727. 

Alliance  coins,  Introd.,  § 17. 

Alkaeos,  Mytilene,  488. 

Alkamenes,  statue  of  Dionysos  by,  Athens, 
324,  327- 

Alkathoos,  oekist  of  Megara,  330. 

Alkinoos,  gardens  of,  (so-called),  Corcyra,  276. 

Alkos,  epithet  of  Apollo,  Morgan tina,  138. 

Amaltheia,  divine  goat,  Crete,  382. 

Amaltheia,  Synnada,  569. 

Amaltheia  or  Ehea,  Laodiceia,  566. 

- Amaltheia  and  infant  Zeus,  Aegae,  598. 

Amastris  (Amazon?),  432. 

Ambrosial  rocks,  Tyrus,  676. 

Amen-ra,  Egypt,  722,  724. 

Amphiaraos,  Oropus,  328. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  289  sq. 

Amphilochos,  Mallus,  608. 

Amphinomos  and  Anapias,  story  of,  117. 

Amphion  and  Zethos  binding  Dirke,  Thyateira, 

554- 

Amphora,  numerals  on,  Athens  new  style,  317. 

Amymone  pursued  by  Poseidon,  Argos,  368. 

Anacreon,  Teos,  512. 

Ana'itis,  Zela,  427  ; Amastris  (?),  432. 

Anaxagoras  the  philosopher,  Clazomenae,  492. 

Anaxilas  of  Rhegium,  92. 

Anchialos,  oekist  of  Anchialus,  236 ; An- 
chiale  (?),  599. 

Anchises,  Aeneia,  189  ; Ilium,  473. 

Anchor,  type  par lant,  Ancyra,  557. 

Androklos,  oekist  of  Ephesus,  498  ; oekist  of 
Samos,  518. 

Andromeda,  Prusa  ad  Olympum,  444  ; Coro- 
pissus,  602  ; Joppa,  678. 

Androtion,  statement  of,  concerning  Solon’s 
monetary  reforms,  309. 

Ankaeos,  Samian  hero,  518. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  victory  of,  off  Cos,  204. 

Antigonus  Doson,  expedition  of,  against  Caria, 
204. 

Antinoiis,  coin  dedicated  to,  by  the  Amphicty- 
onic Council,  290  ; cultus  of,  at  Mantineia, 
373 ; Hadrianothera,  455  ; medallions  of, 
Bithynium,  438 ; Calchedon,  439 ; Cius,  440; 
Adramyteum,  447 ; Cyzicus,  454 ; Smyrna, 
510. 

Antiochians,  coins  struck  by,  out  of  Antioch, 
658. 

Antiochus  III  (of  Syria),  European  coins  with 
head  of,  640. 

Antiochus  IV  (of  Syria),  name  of,  on  Athenian 
coins,  317,  320  ; Egyptian  coinage  of,  7x6. 

Anubis,  Egypt,  723. 

Apellicon  of  Teos,  name  of,  on  Athenian  coin, 
322-324. 

’Aittivt],  agonistic  type,  Messana,  134. 

Apesas,  Mount,  Herakles  resting  beneath, 
Argos,  368. 


Aphaia  standing  by  Zeus,  Aegina,  334. 
Aphrodite,  worship  of,  at  Ancona,  19  ; temple 
of,  at  Aegina,  the  first  European  mint,  331  ; 
statue  of,  at  Aegina,  334;  worship  of,  at 
Corinth,  335  ; temple  of,  at  Corinth,  340  ; 
statue  of,  holding  shield,  Corinth,  340 ; 
holding  her  long  hair  after  the  bath,  Me- 
thana,  370 ; cultus-image  of,  Aphrodisias, 
520;  statue  of  by  Praxiteles,  Cos,  536; 
Aphrodite — 

Aineias,  Leucas,  280. 

Akraia,  Cnidus,  523. 

Areia,  Cyzicus,  454. 

Knidia,  statue  of  by  Praxiteles,  525. 
Doritis,  Cnidus,  523. 

Erycina,  temple  of,  120,  1 21. 

Euploia,  Cnidus,  523. 

Kastnietis,  Metropolis,  256  sq. 

Melainis,  Thespiae,  300. 

Meleia,  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 

Morpho  (?),  Lacedaemon,  365. 
Nymphia(?),  Troezen,  371. 

Paphia,  Sardes,  553. 

Paphia,  temple  of,  Cyprus,  627. 

Urania,  Uranopolis,  183. 

Aphrodite  with  three  Erotes,  Cidramus,  523  ; 
with  Eros,  Eryx,  120  ; with  Hermes,  Mallus, 
606. 

Apis,  Alexandria,  720,  723. 

Apollo,  worship  of,  at  Metapontum,  63. 
Apollo— 

Agyieus,  Ambraeia,  270. 

Aegletes,  Anaphe,  410. 

Aktaeos,  Parium,  458. 

Aktios,  Ambraeia,  270  ; Acarnania,  278, 
283;  Anactorium,  279;  Thyrrheium, 
282  ; Alexandria,  719. 

Alexikakos,  Selinus,  148. 

Alkos  (?)  Morgantina,  138. 

Amyklaeos,  Lacedaemon,  364  sq. 
Anaphaeos,  Anaphe,  410. 

Archegetes,  Tauromenium,  165 ; Hiera- 
polis,  565. 

Aulaetes,  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 

Delios,  Athens,  321,  325. 

Delphinios,  symbol  of,  Delphi,  289. 
Didymeus, Aegiale(?), 432 ; Miletus, 504; 

Alexandria,  719. 

Embasios,  Ephesus,  498. 

Enagros,  Siphnos,  419. 

Gryneus,  Grynium,  480;  Myrina,  481. 
Hekatos,  Pordosilene,  488. 

Hyakinthios,  Tarentum,  44. 

Karinos,  Megara,  330. 

Karneios  (?),  Metapontum,  64. 

Karneios,  symbols  of,  Delphi,  289. 
Kathai-sios  (?),  Caulonia,  78. 

Kissios,  Alabanda,  519. 

Kitharoedos,  Acarnania,  283. 

Klarios,  Apameia,  437  ; Colophon,  493  sq. 
Leukates,  Nicopolis,  272. 

Lydios,  Tralles,  555. 

Lykios,  Athens,  324,  327  ; Lycia,  575. 
Lykios  2&£aw,  Themisonium,  569. 
Musegetes,  Imbros,  226 ; Mesembria,  237. 
Nomios,  Coi-cyra,  276. 

Nymphegetes  (?),  Hipponium,  85. 

Patareus,  Patara,  578. 
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Apollo — 

Patroos  (?),  Athens,  327. 

Propylaeos,  Cremna,  590. 

Pytliaeus,  Asine,  362. 

Pythios,  Athens,  327;  Megara,  330; 
Tralles,  555;  Mallus,  608;  Alexandria, 
719. 

Smintheus,  Alexandria  Troas,  469. 

Smintheus,  statue  of,  by  Scopas,  470. 

Thearios  (?),  Troezen,  371. 

Theoxenios,  Pellene,  350. 

Thymbraeos,  temple  of,  at  Thymbra,  475. 

Triopios,  Cnidus,  523  ; hieron  of,  opposite 
Cos,  204. 

Apollonia,  various  Asiatic  cities  bearing  name 
of,  method  of  distinguishing  their  coins,  521. 

Apollonis,  Queen,  head  of  (?),  Cyzicus,  454. 

Apteras  or  Pteras,  oekist  of  Aptara,  387. 

Apulia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  36. 

Aramaic  inscriptions  on  coins  of  Amisus,  424  ; 
of  Gaziura,  426  ; of  Paphlagonia,  431  ; of 
Sinope,  434;  of  Side(?),  586  ; of  Cilicia,  597 ; 
of  Issus,  604 ; of  Mallus,  606  ; of  Tarsus, 
612  sqq. ; of  Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia,  631 ; 
of  Hieropolis,  Cyrrhesticae,  654 ; of Sidon  (?), 
672  ; of  Persis,  696. 

Aratus  the  Poet  (?),  Soli,  612, 

Arcadia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  344  ; 
federal  money  of,  372. 

Archedamis,  wife  ofTheophanes,  Mytilene,  488. 

Archias,  oekist  of  Syracuse,  157. 

Ares,  Mamertini,  136;  as  Sun-god,  Mesembria, 
237  ; Corinth,  340  ; Argos,  368  ; Amasia, 
423  ; Cabeira,  425  ; Chabacta,  426  ; Ga- 
ziura, 426  ; Laodiceia,  426  ; Pimolisa,  426  ; 
Taulara,  427  ; Amastris,  433  ; Metropolis 
Ion.,  502  ; Prostanna  (?),  591  ; Lyrbe,  605  ; 
Tarsus  (?), 614 ; Itabbath-Moba,  687  ; Alex- 
andria, 719- 

Arethusa,  Syracuse,  151,  155  ; Tarsus,  614. 

Argaeus,  Mount,  Archelaus,  Cappadociae  Bex, 
633  ; Caesareia  Cap.,  633. 

Argo,  the  ship,  Magnetes,  256 ; Magnesia 
Ion.,  502  ; Sidon,  673. 

Argolis,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  343. 

Ariadne  and  Dionysos,  Perinthus,  232. 

Ariadne  (?),  head  of,  Lampsacus,  457. 

Arian  Pali  inscriptions  on  coins,  Bactria,  705 
sqq.,  709.  _ t , 

Aries,  the  Constellation,  Antioch,  657 ; 
Nisibis,  689. 

Arion,  Thelpusa,  382  ; Methymna,  486  sq. 

Aristaeos,  Ehegium,  94  ; Corcyra,  276  ; Ceos, 
410  sq. ; Cyrene,  726  sqq. 

Aristeas,  the  Pythagorean,  Metapontum,  63. 

Aristion,  partizan  of  Mitliradates,  name  of,  on 
Athenian  coins,  322,  324. 

Aristophanes’ allusions  to  Athenian  coins,  314. 

Aristotle,  on  the  origin  of  coinage,  Introd .,  § 1 ; 
statement  of,  as  to  new  type  of  coins  intro- 
duced by  Hippias,  31 1 ; his  explanation  of 
Tenedian  coin-types,  476. 

Ark  of  Noah  on  coin  of  Apameia,  558. 

Arkas,  infant,  beside  his  mother  Kallisto, 
Methydrium,  377 ; Orchomenus,  377 ; in- 
fant, carried  by  Hermes,  Pheneus,  378. 

Arne,  nymph,  Cierium,  249. 

Aroe,  ancient  name  of  Patrae,  349. 


Art,  progress  of,  in  Sicily,  99. 

Artemis — 

Agrotera,  Cherronesus,  237 ; Megara,  330. 
Amarynthia,  Eretria,  306. 

Astyrene,  Antandrus,  447. 

Boreitene,  Attalia,  548 ; Thyateira,  554. 
Brauronia,  Laodiceia  ad  Mare,  660. 
Britomartis,  Crete,  383. 

Ekbatesia,  Siphnos,  419. 

Ephesia,  temple  of,  at  Alea,  374. 

Ephesia,  Gortyna,  396  ; Cyme,  479 ; 
Came,  479 ; Ephesus,  494  sqq. ; Me- 
tropolis Ion.,  502  ; Iasus,  528 ; Taba, 
531  ; Acrasus,  547  ; Aninetus,  548 ; 
Clilbiani,  549;  Gordus  Julia,  549; 
Nacrasa,  551  ; Tabala,  554;  Acmonia, 
556 ; Aezani,  556 ; Colossae,  561  ; 
Cotiaeum,  561 ; Synnada,  569. 

Eurippe,  Pheneus,  378  sq. 

Kindyas,  Bargylia,  522. 

Klaria,  Colophon,  494. 

Knakalesia,  Caphya,  374. 

Kyparissia,  Lacedaemon,  364. 

Laphria,  statue  and  festival  of,  Patrae, 
349  sq. 

Leukophryne,  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 
Limenoskopos  (?),  Massilia,  7- 
Lykia  (1),  Troezen,  371. 

Munychia,  Phygela,  508. 

Myndia,  Myndus,  529. 

Myrea  (?),  Myra,  577. 

Perasia,  Hieropolis  CiL,  603. 

Pergaea,  Perga,  585  ; Andeda,  589  ; 

PednelissuB,  591  ; Pogla,  591. 

Persika,  Hierocaesareia  Lyd.,  550;  Hy- 
paepa,  550. 

Pheraea,  Pherae,  261 ; Sicyon,  347.  ' 
Propylaea,  Athens,  324. 

Soteira,  Agrigentum,  108  ; Syracuse,  156, 
159  sq. ; Megara,  330. 

Stymphalia,  Stymphalus,  380. 

Tauropolos,  Amphipolis,  190  ; Macedonia, 
208  ; Cherronesus,  237  ; cultus  of,  at 
Panticapaeum,  239. 

Tyche,  Gerasa  Decap.,  66 5. 

Aryandes,  punishment  of,  699 ; his  silver 
coins,  699,  71 1. 

As,  libral,  4390  grs.,  15;  triental,  1756  grs., 
16  ; uncial,  421  grs.,  16  ; semuncial,  17. 
Ascanius.  See  Aeneas. 

Asia,  Eoman  province,  date  of  constitution  of, 
497  ; characteristics  of  coinage  of,  547. 
Askenos  (see  M6n),  Sardes,  553. 

Asklepieion  at  Athens,  inventory  of,  201 ; at 
Agrigentum,  10S. 

Asklepios,  worship  of,  in  Thessaly,  249,  263 ; 
at  Epidaurus,  369  ; at  Pergamum,  459  sqq. ; 
statue  of,  by  Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  Epi- 
daurus, 369  ; suckled  by  goat,  Epidaurus, 
370 ; enthroned,  with  dog  and  serpent 
beside  him,  Epidaurus,  369,  370  ; Phinaeos, 
Nicopolis,  272. 

Asklepios  and  Isis,  sanctuaries  of,  Corinth, 
34°- 

Assaria  Italica  (?),  Crete,  384. 

Assarion,  Chios,  514. 

Astarte,  Mallus,  606  ; Capitolina  Coelesyriae, 
662;  Aradus,  667  sq. ; Berytus,  66S ; 
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Botrys,  668  ; Byblus,  669  ; Caesareia  ad 
Libanum,  669  ; Dora,  669 ; Sidon,  673 » 
Tripolis,  674  ; Tyrus,  676  ; Caesareia  Sam., 
678  ; Diospolis  Lydda,  67S  ; Aelia  Capito- 
lina, 679  ; Antbedon,  679  ; Ascalon,  679  ; 
Adraa,  686  ; Esbus,  6S7  ; Babbath-Moba, 
687 ; Thysdrus  Byz.,  737  ; Hippo  Zeug., 
74a ; Hippo  Begius  Numid.,  745  ; Sarai 
Numid.,  745  ; Tabraca  Numid.,  746. 

Astragalos,  meaning  of,  126. 

Astragalos  on  Euboean  coins,  309. 

Ateb,  goddess,  Tarsus,  616. 

Atergatis,  Hieropolis  Cyrrhesticae,  654. 

Atbamas,  oekist  of  Halus,  251. 

Atbena,  archaic  statue  of,  by  Dipoenus  and 
Scyllis  (?),  Cleonae,  369. 

Athena,  presenting  hair  of  Medusa  to  Sterope, 
Tegea,  381. 

Athena — 

Alea,  Tegea,  380  sq. 

Alkis,  Syracuse,  16 1 ; Pella,  212;  Mace- 
don,  203-205;  Ptolemy  I,  712. 

Archegetis,  Athens,  325  sq. 

Areia,  Pergamum,  463  ; Ephesus,  498. 

Chalinitis,  Corinth,  334,  336,  340. 

Hippia,  Athens,  326. 

Hygieia,  Athens,  326. 

Hias,  Athens,  326 ; Hamaxitus,  472  ; 
Hium,  473. 

Itonia,  Thessaly,  264;  temple  of,  near 
Coroneia,  291  sq. 

Kranaea,  temple  of,  at  Elateia,  290. 

Kydonia,  Cydonia,  392. 

Megarsis,  Mallus,  607. 

Parthenos,  Athens,  316  sq.,  323,  326. 

Polias,  Ios,  414 ; Priene,  508. 

Promachos,  Athens,  327. 

Salmonia,  Itanus,  397  sq. 

SejBacrTov,  Alexandria,  719. 

Skyletria,  Thurium,  72.' 

Soteira,  Hipponium,  85. 

Sthenias,  Troezen,  371. 

Athenian  money  superseded  by  Macedonian, 
circ.  B.o.  350-322,  315. 

Athenian  coinage  of  the  ‘ old  style,’  cessation 
of,  316. 

Athenian  coinage  of  the  ‘new  style,’  com- 
mencement of,  circ.  b.o.  220,  cessation  of, 
circ.  B.o.  86,  316  ; classification  of,  316  sqq. 

Athenian  types  in  Crete  at  Cnossus,  Cydonia, 
Gortyna,  Hierapytna,  Polyrhenium,  and 
Priansus,  390,  392. 

Athenian  coinage  imitated  by  Mazaeus,  616. 

Athenian  coinage  imitated  in  Arabia,  687  sq. 

Athens,  earliest  coinage  of,  Introd.,  § 8. 

Athens  and  Borne,  ‘foedus  aequum’  between, 
318. 

Athletes  drawing  lots,  Palaeopolis,  591  ; 
Ancyra,  629. 

Athymbros,  oekist  of  Nysa,  552. 

Atlas,  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 

Attic  standard,  identical  with  the  Euboic, 
310  ; monetary  scale  of,  310 ; in  Sicily,  99  ; 
in  Thasos,  229 ; at  Byzantium,  231 ; at 
Selymbria,  232  ; at  Delphi,  289 ; inBoeotia, 
291, 299  ; in  Messenia,  361 ; at  Argos,  368  ; 
at  Epidaurus  (1),  369  ; at  Troezen,  371  ; in 
Crete,  384,  386,  390,  391,  392,  394,  396, 


397,  400,  402,  405  ; in  the  Cyclades,  408, 
41 1,  417,  420;  at  Sinope,  435  ; at  Calche- 
don,  438  ; at  Cyzicus,  454 ; at  Lampsacus, 
458  ; at  Abydus,  468  ; at  Ilium,  473  ; at 
Sigeium,  475  ; at  Tenedos,  476  ; at  Aegae, 
478;  at  Cyme,  479;  at  Myrina,  481;  at 
Temnus,  481  ; at  Methymna,  486 ; at 
Cithus,  486;  at  Clazomenae,  490  sq. ; at 
Ephesus,  495,  497  ; at  Heracleia  Ion.,  500  ; 
at  Lebedus,  500 ; at  Magnesia  Ion.,  501  ; 
at  Miletus,  503  sq. ; at  Smyrna,  509 ; at 
Alabanda,  519 ; at  Bargylia,  522 ; at 
Caunus,  522;  at  Halicarnassus,  526;  at 
Myndus,  529  ; at  Cos,  535  sq. ; at  Bhodus, 
542  ; at  Syme(?),  542 ; at  Sardes,  553  ; at 
Attuda(?),  559;  atPhaselis,  580;  atEtenna, 
583;  at  Perga,  584;  at  Sillyum,  588  ; at 
Cremna,  590 ; at  Sagalassus,  592  ; at  Selge, 
593  ; adopted  by  Mazaeus,  616 ; in  Cappa- 
docia, 631 ; Seleucidae,  637  ; at  Hieropolis 
Cyrrh.,  654 ; at  Aradus,  666  ; at  Marathus, 
670  ; at  Tyrus,  675  ; in  Parthia,  691 ; in 
Persis,  696 ; in  Characene,  697  ; in  Bactria, 
701;  in  Egypt,  71 1;  at  Cyrene,  730;  at 
Euesperides,  734 ; of  Siculo-Punic  coins, 
737- 

Attica,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  343. 

Attalis,  Athenian  tribe  so  named,  319. 

Atys,  Cyzicus  (?),  451,  453;  Antiochia  ad 
Maeandrum,  520  ; Pessinus(?),  630. 

Auge,  mother  of  Telephos,  Tegea,  381 ; re- 
leased from  chest,  Elaea,  480. 

Auriol,  find  of  archaic  silver  coins  at,  1,  7- 

Autonomy  granted  to  cities  of  European  Greece 
at  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  285. 

Aziottenos  ( see  M6n),  Saittae,  552. 

B. 

Baal  Tars,  Tarsus,  614  sqq. 

Baal,  symbol  of,  Siculo-Punic  coins,  737  ; 
symbol  of,  Tabraca,  746. 

Baal,  Hippo  Begius,  745  ; Tingis,  748. 

Babylonic  and  Phoenician  silver  minae, 
Introd.,  § 6. 

Babylonic  standard  at  Neapolis  Mac.,  175  ; 
at  Aegae  Mac.,  177;  at  Ichnae,  178;  at 
Maroneia,  2 1 5 ; at  Dicaea,  2 1 8 ; at  Thasos, 
227  ; at  Tenedos,  475  ; in  Ionia,  489  ; at 
Astyra,  521 ; at  Cnidus  (?),  523  ; in  Lycia, 
544  ; falling  to  the  Euboic,  Lycia,  571. 

Bacchic  Term  on  Prow,  MytUene,  487. 

Bacchus  Thracian,  174,  176. 

BcuTiAta,  Mallus,  605. 

Barcides,  Hispano-Carthaginian  coins  of,  3. 

Barter,  primitive  method  of  exchange,  Introd., 

§ 1. 

Bassareus,  Lydian  Dionysos,  545. 

Battus,  founder  of  Cyrene,  725. 

Bear,  Kallisto  transformed  into,  Mantineia, 
376- 

Bee  (yeXtrra),  type  parlant,  Melitaea,  256  ; 
emblem  in  Crete  of  Zeus,  382  ; symbol  of 
Artemis  Ephesia,  494. 

Bellerophon,  Leucas,  279  ; Corinth,  334,  336, 
339;  Bargylia,  522. 

Beroe,  nymph,  seized  by  Poseidon,  Berytus, 

668. 
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Beset  (Leto),  Egypt,  723,  724. 

Bias  of  Priene,  508. 

Bimetallic  currency  of  Philip  II,  196. 
Bipennis,  Symbol  of  Dionysos  and  of  Kotys, 
240;  symbol  of  Dionysos  of  Pagasae,  261. 
Bithynia  personified,  Nicomedes  I,  444. 
Bithynia,  chronological  table  of  the  coinage 
of,  446. 

Boar,  symbol  of  Artemis,  Phocis,  287. 
Boeotarchs,  names  of,  on  federal  coins,  297. 
Boeotia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  291. 
Boeotian  buckler,  a religious  emblem,  291. 
Boeotian  federal  currency,  291. 

Boeotian  League,  meeting  place  of,  291  sq. 
Boeotian  dialect,  coin-legend  in,  297. 

Bonae  Nuptiae,  Alexandria,  721. 

Boreitene.  See  Artemis. 

Bosporus,  Colchis,  and  Pontus,  chronological 
table  of  coinage  of,  431. 

Bot/s  iirl  y\wfforj  ^t^rjKtv,  the  proverb,  309. 
Branchidae,  sacred  coinage  of,  504. 

Brasidas  in  Macedon,  182  sq.,  190. 

Bridge  over  the  Pyramus,  Aegae,  598. 

British  imitation  of  Gaulish  money,  9. 
Britomartis,  Crete,  383,  388,  400. 

Bronze,  the  measure  of  value  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  Introd.,  § 9. 

Bronze  coinage  of  Athens  first  issued  under 
the  archonship  of  Callias,  B.O.  406,  315. 
Bronze,  plentiful  reissue  of,  at  Athens,  B.O. 
353-322,  315- 

Bronze,  demonetization  of,  at  Athens,  B.O.  394, 
315- 

Bronze  mouey,  Attic  denominations  of,  328. 
Bronze  first  coined  in  Aegina,  circ.  B.o.  404, 
333- 

Bronze  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  relation  of  to 
silver  coins,  713. 

Bronze  related  to  silver  in  Egypt  as  120  : 1, 
713; 

Bruttium,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  76. 
Bull’s  horn,  emblem  of  Seleucus,  638. 

Bupalus,  statue  of  Tyche  by,  Smyrna,  510. 
Buraicus  Herakles,  statue  of,  Aegium,  348. 
Byzas,  oekist  of  Byzantium,  232. 

C. 

Calabria,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  42. 
Calauria,  naval  confederation  of,  293. 

Callias,  archonship  of,  at  Athens,  first  issue  of 
bronze,  B.O.  406,  315. 

Campania,  derivation  of  coinage  of,  Introd., 

§ 9- 

Campania,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of, 
26. 

Campanian  bull,  meaning  of,  33. 
Campano-Tarentine  coinage,  49. 

Campanians  in  Sicily,  104,  119,  139. 

Canachus,  statue  of  Aphrodite  by,  at  Sicyon, 
347 ; statue  of  the  Didymean  Apollo  by,  505. 
‘ Canopic  ’ vases,  Alexandria,  720. 

Cappadocia,  Roman  province,  633. 

Car  of  Astarte,  Sidon,  673. 

Caranus,  myth  of,  177,  212. 

Carchemish,  weight  of,  Introd.,  § 4,  § 8. 

Caria,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  543. 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  3. 


Catanaean  brothers,  Catana,  117. 

Cattle,  values  estimated  in,  Introd.,  § 1. 

Cattle,  medium  of  exchange  in  Attica,  309. 

Cenchreae,  port  of  Corinth,  340. 

Cephisodotus,  group  of  Eirene  and  Plutos  by 
Athens,  327. 

Cetriporis  of  Thrace,  mention  of,  in  inscr. 
241. 

Chalcidian  colonies  in  the  West,  earliest  coin- 
age of,  Introd.,  § 9. 

Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily,  99  ; in  Macedon 
181. 

Chalcidian  League,  185. 

Chalkous  Attic,  value  of,  328. 

Chares  of  Lindus,  statue  of  Helios  by,  com- 
monly called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  540. 

Charites,  the  three,  Argos,  368  ; Itanus,  398  ; 
Naxos,  417  ; Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 

Charon  the  Boeotarch,  297. 

Cheiron  the  Centaur,  Magnetes,  256  ; Prusias 
II,  445. 

Chimaera,  Corinth,  336,  339  ; Sicyon,  345  sq.; 
Cyzicus,  451  ; Zeleia(?),  506. 

Chian  ‘Fortieth’  ( = 240  grs.),  513. 

Chian  standard  (didrachm  123-120  grs.),  513. 

Chloris  with  Leto,  Argos,  368. 

Chnuphis  (?),  Egypt,  724. 

Chronological  classification  of  coins  by  style, 
Introd.,  § 12. 

Chrysippus  the  Philosopher,  Soli,  612. 

Chusor-Phtah,  (Hephaestos)  Hippo  Regius, 
745 ; Macomada,  745- 

Cilicia,  chronological  table  of  coins  of,  619. 
Roman  province  B.C.  67,  598,  607. 

Cistophori,  origin  and  history  of  the,  461  ; 
struck  at  Gortyna,  384,  396  ; Imperial,  of 
Bithynia,  437. 

Cistophoric  mints  in  Asia,  Adramyteum,  446  ; 
Pari um,  459  ; Pergamum,  462  ; Ephesus, 
497 ; Smyrna,  509  ; Nysa,  552  ; Sardes, 
553  ; Thyateira,  554;  Tralles,  555;  Apa- 
meia,  557;  Laodiceia,  5 66. 

Cistophoric  countermarks  on  coins  of  Side,  587- 

Cistoplioric  standard  at  Cibyra,  560  ; at  Pes- 
sinus,  628. 

Civic  titles, — Imperial,  ethnic,  geographical, 
titles  involving  privileges,  and  purely  hono- 
rific titles,  Introd.,  § 16. 

Cleopatra,  portrait  of  on  coins  of,  Patrae,  349  ; 
Ascalon,  679. 

Cleopatra  with  infant  Ptolemy  XVI  as  Aphro- 
dite and  Eros,  717- 

Cock,  emblem  of  the  Dawn,  Carystus,  303  ; 
emblem  of  Cretan  Zeus,  382. 

Cock-fight,  Dardanus,  471  ; Ophrynium,  474. 

Coinage,  probable  invention  of,  in  Lydia,  circ. 
b.c.  700,  Introd.,  § 5. 

Colonial  coins  (Roman) — Types  and  inscrip- 
tions of,  Introd.,  § 18. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  540. 

Commemorative  coins  struck  by  Agathodes 
and  Antimachus  of  Bactria,  703,  704. 

Concordia,  Alexandria,  722. 

Consecratio,  Alexandria,  721. 

Corcyrean  standard  (light  Aeginetic)  in  Etru- 
ria, 12;  at  Apollonia  Illyriae,  265 ; at 
Dyrrhachium,  266 ; in  Illyria,  267  ; in 
Epirus,  272  ; in  the  islands  of  Elis,  358. 
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Corinth,  early  commerce  of,  and  origin  of  the 
Corinthian  standard,  Introd.,  § 8. 

Corinth,  Roman  colony,  coinage  of,  339. 

Corinthia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of, 
343-  . 

Corinthian  coin-types,  334;  introduced  into 
Sicily  by  Timoleon,  101. 

Corinthian  drachms  of  Phytia,  281. 

Corinthian  standard,  origin  of,  334 ; extension 
of,  334;  at  Corcyra,  276. 

Corinthian  staters  of  Locri,  76,  86  ; of  Mesrna, 
89  ; of  Rhegium,  94,  95 ; of  Terina,  98  ; 
of  Eryx,  121 ; of  Leontini,  131 ; of  Syracuse, 
156,  158;  ofApollonia,  265;  of  Dyrrhachii, 
2 66;  of  Ambracia,  270;  of  Corcyra,  276; 
ofAcarnania,  278,  282;  of  Alyzia,  279  ; of 
Anactorium,  279;  of  Argos  Amphilochicuin, 
279;  of  Astacus,  279;  of  Coronta,  2 79  ; of 
Leucas,  279;  of  Metropolis  Acarnaniae,  2 80 ; 
of  Thyrrheium,  2S2  ; of  Palaerus  (?),  341. 

Corinthian  staters  of  reduced  weight,  Thyr- 
rheium, 283. 

Corinthian  staters  with  (j)  and  magistrate’s 
letters  and  symbols,  chronological  classifica- 
tion of,  337. 

Corinthian  staters  of  Acarnania,  Corcyra, 
Epirus,  Elyria,  Sicily,  and  Bruttium,  340, 
341- 

Cow  and  calf  as  a coin-type,  origin  and  mean- 
ing of,  276. 

Cow  and  calf,  symbol  of  worship  of  Hera, 
Euboea,  303. 

Cow  and  calf,  Lycia,  572  ; Tarsus  (?),  612. 

Crenides,  192. 

Crescent,  emblem  of  Aphrodite  Melainis, 
Thespiae,  300. 

Crete,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  385. 

Creto-Roman  silver  coinage,  384. 

Critius  and  Nesiotes,  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  by,  Athens,  324. 

Crocodile,  Egypt,  723. 

Croesus,  his  monetary  reform,  546. 

Cromna  the  Amazon,  head  of,  Cromna,  433. 

Crook  and  flail,  Egyptian  symbols  of  royalty, 
Tyre,  674. 

’ Crux  ansata,’  Cyprus,  627. 

Cumaean  Sibyl,  32,  132. 

Cupping  vessel,  <wcva,  Atrax,  249  ; Epidaurus, 
352,  369;  Amorgos,  409. 

Curetes  guarding  infant  Zeus,  Crete,  384. 

Curule  chair,  Melita,  743. 

Cyclades,  archaic  coinage  of,  407 ; chrono- 
logical table  of  the  coinage  of,  409. 

Cynoscephalus,  Egypt,  723  sq. 

Cypriote  syllabry,  602  sqq.  See  PI.  III. 

Cyzicene  staters,  history  and  value  of,  449. 

D. 

Daedalus  of  Sicyon,  seated  statue  of  Nike  by, 
Elis,  355- 

Dagon,  Aradus,  666. 

Damneus,  hero,  Myrina,  481. 

Damocleidas,  name  of,  on  Boeotian  coins,  298. 

Danae,  Argos,  368. 

Danaos  and  Gelanor,  contest  between,  Argos, 


Daphne,  transformation  of,  Apollonia  Cariae, 
521  ; sanctuary  of,  near  Antioch,  658. 

Dardanos,  Ilium,  473. 

Aapfucus,  derivation  of,  698. 

Daric,  part  of  light  Babylonian  mina,  698. 

Daric,  double,  probably  first  coined  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  699. 

Dated  coins  and  eras  of  towns,  Introd.,  § 19. 

Daton,  mining  district,  Macedon,  192. 

Decimal  system  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Introd.,  § 2. 

Decimal  system  in  Etruria,  10. 

Decussis,  Roman,  16. 

Dedicatory  formulae,  Introd.,  § 14. 

Delphic  omphalos,  289,  290;  on  a Cyzicene 
stater,  453. 

Delphic  E I , mystic  word,  290. 

Delphinium,  harbour  of,  Oropus,  328. 

Delphos,  mythical  founder  of  Delphi,  289. 

Deluge,  myth  of  the  Noachian,  Apameia,  558. 

Demares,  inventory  of,  303,  308. 

Demareteion,  Syracuse,  151. 

Demeter,  epithets  of,  Metapontum,  64  ; temple 
of,  on  Mount  Ithome,  361 ; of  Anthela,  Del- 
phi, 289  sq. 

Demeter — 

Chthonia,  sanctuary  of,  at  Hermione,  370. 

Eleusinia,  Pheneus,  378. 

Erinys,  Thelpusa,  381  sq. 

Horia,  Smyrna,  510. 

Panachaia  (?),  Achaean  League,  351. 

Demeter  and  Triptolemus,  statues  of,  at  Enna, 
119. 

Demi  of  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  656. 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  221. 

Demos  of  Athens,  coin  struck  in  the  name  of 
the,  318. 

Denarius  ofApollonia  Illyriae,  265, 

Derceto,  Ascalon,  680. 

Despoina  (?),  Arcadia,  372. 

Dia-Hebe  (?),  Neapolis,  33. 

Diana  Lucifera,  437. 

Dido,  Tyrus,  676  ; Siculo-Punic  coin,  738. 

Didyma,  sacred  coinage  of,  504. 

Diktynna,  Crete,  382  sqq. ; Cydonia,  392  ; 
Eleutherna,  393  ; Phalasarna,  402  ; Poly- 
rhenium, 403. 

Dindymus,  Mount  (?),  Acmonia,  556. 

Diomedes  carrying  off  Palladium,  367  sq. 

Dion  of  Syracuse,  name  of,  on  coins  of  Za- 
cynthus,  360. 

Dione,  Amantia,  265  ; Ambracia,  270  ; Atha- 
manes,  271 ; Pyrrhus,  273,  275. 

Dionysiac  types  on  Ptolemaic  coins,  715. 

Dionysos  tauriform,  33,  63. 

Dionysos,  temple  of,  at  Aphytis,  1S6;  worship 
of,  at  Mende,  187  ; orgiastic  worship  of,  in 
Thrace,  227  ; statue  of  by  Calamis,  Tana- 
gra,  295  ; theatre  of,  at  Athens,  328  ; tem- 
ple of,  at  Sicyon,  347  ; priest  of,  eponymous 
magistrate  of  Naxos,  417  ; oekist  of  Nicaea, 
443  ; oekist  of  Tium,  444. 

Dionysos  and  Ariadne,  janiform  heads  of,  Te- 
nedos,  476. 

Dionysos — 

Hebon,  Neapolis,  33. 

Lampter,  Pellene,  350. 

Libyan,  63. 
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Dionysos — 

Melpomenos  (?),  Athens,  323. 
rieAe/cuf  of  Pagasae,  261. 

Thracian,  worship  of,  among  the  Satrae, 
176. 

Dioskuri  as  Scerype s,  1 66  ; worship  of,  at  Istrus, 
235  ; altar  of,  at  Mantineia,  376  ; with  lunar 
goddess,  Sibidunda,  568. 

Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  statue  of  Athena  by, 
Cleonae,  369. 

Dirke,  death  of,  Acrasus,  547 ; Thyateira,  554. 
Docimus,  oekist  of  Dociineuin,  562. 

Dodona(?),  coins  struck  at,  275. 

Dog,  symbol  of  the  river  Crimisus,  145. 

Dogs  in  temple  of  Adranos,  137. 

Dog-star  Sirios,  Ceos,  4x0  sqq. ; Cythnos,  413. 
Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily,  99. 

Dove  on  coins  of  Sicyon,  emblem  of  Aphrodite, 

347- 

Drachm,  see  Attic  and  other  standards. 
Drachm,  Emporitan  (78  grs.),  3. 

Drachm,  Hispano-Carthaginian  (59  grs.),  4. 
Drachm,  Phocaean  (60-58  grs.),  73. 

Drachm,  gold,  Carystus,  303. 

A paxfJ-al  ~STt(pavrj<p6pov,  310. 

A Paxrf  V iraXeia}  331. 

Apaxpr],  derivation  of,  698,  note. 

Drachms  of  Tenos,  rate  of  exchange  of,  against 
those  of  Rhodes,  421. 

Ducetius,  oekist  of  Galacte,  in. 

Dupondius,  Roman,  16. 

Dusares,  Arabian  Bacchus,  Germa,  630,  see 
Corrigenda ; Adraa,  686. 

Dynamis,  Alexandria,  721. 


E. 

Egestos,  oekist  of  Segesta,  144. 

Eileithyia,  Aegium  (?),  348  ; Bura  (?),  348  ; 
Argos,  368  ; Latus,  399. 

Eirene,  Locri  Epizephyrii,  86 ; Terina,  98 ; 
Nysa,  552. 

Eirene  Sebaste,  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551. 

Eirene  with  Plutos,  group  by  Cephisodotus, 
Athens,  327. 

Eiresione,  Athens,  324, 

Elagabalus  (Sun-god),  altar  of,  Emisa,  659. 

Electrum  coins  of  Capua,  28  ; of  Syracuse, 
156;  of  Chalcis,  303 ; of  Eretria,  306  ; of 
Athens,  310;  of  Aegina,  332;  of  Hera- 
cleia(?),  441;  of  Cyzicus,  449  ; of  Lampsa- 
cus,  456  ; of  Abydus,  467  ; of  Birytus,  470 ; 
of  Cebrenia,  470 ; of  Dardanus,  471 ; of 
Sigeium,  475 ; of  Zeleia,  475  ; of  Cyme, 
479  ; of  Lesbos,  483  sqq. ; of  Clazomenae, 
490  ; of  Ephesus,  494  ; of  Erythrae,  498  ; 
of  Miletus,  503  ; of  Phocaea,  507 ; ofTeos(l), 
511 ; of  Chios,  5x3  ; of  Samos,  515  ; of  Ha- 
licarnassus (?),  526 ; of  Lydia,  545  ; of  Tar- 
sus (?),  612;  of  Gyrene,  726;  of  Carthage, 
739- 

El  eutherja,  Thessalonica,  213;  Cyzicus,  452. 

Elis,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  343. 

Empedocles  at  Selinus,  147. 

Engravers’  names,  Introd.,  § 13. 

Engravers,  Italian,  98  ; Sicilian,  100,  153  ; 
Peloponnesian,  354  sq.,  373 ; Cretan,  385  sq., 


39  x,  403;  Ionian,  491.  (See  Index  of  En- 
gravers' Names.) 

Enyo,  worship  of  at  Comana  Ponti,  426. 

Eos,  Alexandria,  7x9. 

Epaminondas,  name  of,  on  Boeotian  coins,  297. 
Ephesian  types  on  coins  of  Aradus,  667. 
Ephesos  personified,  Cyzicus,  455. 

’Em,  with  magistrate’s  name  in  dative  case 
393.  396- 

Epione,  wife  of  Asklepios,  Epidaurus,  369. 
Epirus,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  270. 
Eponymous  magistrates  of  Abdera,  221. 

Era — Aotian,  b.c.  31,  Beroea,  211;  Antioch, 
657;  Apameia,  658;  Rhosus,  661  ; Seleu- 
cia,  661. 

Era  of — ■ 

Adana,  B.c.  19,  598. 

Adraa,  b.c.  83  (?),  686. 

Alexandria  Troas,  B.C.  300,  469. 
Alexandria  ad  Issum,  B.C.  67,  598. 
Amasia,  B.C.  7,  Amasia,  424 ; Sebastopolis, 
427  ; Germanicopolis,  433  ; Neoclaudio- 
polis,  433. 

Amisus,  b.c.  33,  425. 

Anazarbus,  (i)  B.C.  19,  598;  (ii)  A.D.  20, 
598. 

Anthedon,  a.d.  71,  679. 

Arabia,  a.d.  105-4,  Rostra,  686 ; Petra, 
687. 

Aradus,  b.c.  259,  Aradus,  666 ; Came, 
669  ; Marathus,  670. 

Arethusa,  b.c.  68,  658. 

Ascalon,  (i)  B.C.  104,  679  ; (ii)  B.C.  58,  680. 
Asia  (Roman  province),  B.C.  134-3,  497  ! 
Nysa,  552. 

Augusta  Cil.,  a.d.  19  or  20,  599. 

Balanea,  B.c.  124,  659. 

Berytus,  b.c.  197,  668. 

Botrys,  B.c.  50,  668. 

Byblus,  B.c.  20  or  b.c.  6,  669. 

Era,  Caesarian,  b.c.  47,  Sarbanissa,  427  ; b.c. 
48,  Neoclaudiopolis,  433  ; B.C.  47,  Aegae 
Cil.,  598 ; B.c.  49,  Antioch,  657  ; b.c.  47, 
Gabala,  659 ; b.c.  48,  Laodiceia,  660 ; 
B.C.  48,  Rhosus,  661  ; b.c.  47,  Ace,  677; 
b.c.  48,  Nysa  Scythopolis,  678. 

Era  of — 

Caesareia  Paneas,  B.c.  3,  664. 

Capitolias,  A.D.  97,  662. 

Chalcis  ad  Belum,  a.d.  92,  655. 

Cibyra  Phr.,  a.d.  23,  561. 

Comana  Ponti,  A.D.  40,  426. 
Eleutheropolis,  A.D.  202-20S,  680. 
Epiphaneia,  A.D.  37,  602. 

Flaviopolis,  a.d.  74,  602. 

Era,  Gabinian,  B.C.  5S,  Raphia,  681. 

Era  of — 

Gaba,  B.c.  61,  664. 

Gabala,  (i)  b.c.  47,  659  ; (ii)  B.C.  32  or  18, 
659- 

Gaza,  (i)  B.C.  61,  680;  (ii)  A.D.  129,  680. 
Germanieia  Caesareia,  A.D.  38  (?),  653. 
Irenopolis,  a.d.  52,  603. 

Laodiceia  Phr.,  B.c.  177  (?)>  566. 

Leucas,  (i)  B.c.  37,  663  ; (ii)  a.d.  4S,  663. 
Mopsus,  B.c.  68,  608. 

Neapolis  Sam.,  a.d.  72,  678. 

Neocaesareia  Ponti,  a.d.  63,  426. 
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Nicopolis  (Emmaus),  A.D.  Ji,  681. 

Paltus  (i)  B.C.  239,  661  ; (ii)  B.O.  97-81  (?), 
661. 

Era,  Pompeian , B.o.  64,  Antioch,  657  ; Epi- 
phaneia,  659 ; Seleucia,  661 ; Abila, 
664 ; Antiocliia  ad  Hippum,  664 ; Ca- 
nata,  664 ; Dium,  664  ; Gadara,  664  ; 
Pella,  665  ; Philadelphia,  665  ; Dora, 
669. 

Era  of — 

Pontus,  B.o.  297,  Apameia  Bith.,  437  ; 
Bithynium,  437  ; Nicaea,  443  ; Nico- 
media,  443  ; Prusa,  444 ; Nicomedes  II, 

445-  . 

Pontus  Polemoniacus  (Roman  province), 
a.d.  63,  425. 

Rabbath-Moba,  a.d.  90  or  91,  687. 

The  Saka,  A.D.  78  (?),  710. 

Samosata,  a.d.  71,  654. 

Sarbanissa,  B.o.  47,  427. 

Sebaste  Samariae,  B.o.  25,  679. 

Era,  Seleucid,  B.o.  312,  637  ; Cyrrhus,  654  ; 
Hieropolis  Cyrrh.,  654;  Antioch,  656  ; 
Apameia,  658  ; Balanea,  659  ; Emisa, 
659  ; Epiphaneia,  659  ; Seleucia,  661 ; 
Damascus,  662  ; Demetrias  Coelesyr., 
662  ; Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  663  ; Ca- 
nata  Decap.,  664  ; Caesareia  ad  Liba- 
num, 669 ; Orthosia,  670 ; Tripolis, 
674;  Tyrus,  675  ; Ace,  677;  Seleucia 
ad  Tigrim,  690  ; Arsacidae,  692  ; Plato 
Bact.  Rex,  705. 

Era  of — 

Seleucia,  B.O.  108,  661. 

Sidon,  B.o.  hi,  673. 

Sinope,  (i)  B.o.  70,  435  ; (ii)  B.o.  45,  435. 
Soli,  B.o.  67,  612. 

Tavium,  B.C.  25,  631. 

Termessus,  B.o.  71,  593. 

Tiberias,  a.d.  20,  677. 

Trapezus,  a.d.  63,  427. 

Tripolis,  B.o.  hi,  see  Corrigenda. 

Tyrus,  (i)  B.C.  275-4,  675 ; (ii)  B.O.  1 26, 675. 
Zela,  a.d.  63,  427. 

Era,  Tyrian  on  Ptolemaic  coins,  675,  714. 

Eras,  various,  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  etc.,  651. 
Erinys,  epithet  of  Demeter  at  Thelpusa,  381. 
Eros,  Amastris,  433 ; Tmolus,  554. 

Eros  of  Praxiteles  at  Parium,  459. 
Erymanthus,  river,  Psophis,  379. 

'Eoorjv,  High  Priest  of  Ephesian  Artemis,  494. 
Estranghelo  characters,  Emisa,  659 ; Edessa, 
689. 

Etruria,  coinage  of,  Introd.,  § 9. 

Etrurian  coins,  weights  of,  10  sqq. 

Etruscan  religion,  its  influence  upon  the  coin- 
age, 14. 

Euboea,  earliest  coinage  of,  301  ; chronolo- 
gical table  of  the  coinage  of,  302. 

Euboea,  nymph,  307. 

Euboic  Standard,  origin  of,  Introd.,  § 8. 
Euboic  standard  identical  with  the  Attic.  See 
Attic  standard,  310. 

Eubo'ic  standard  in  Chalcidice,  181;  atAenus, 
214;  at  Maroneia,  216;  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  222  ; in  Euboea,  301 ; in  Ionia, 
489  ; at  Colophon,  492  ; at  Cyrene,  726  ; at 
Barce,  733. 


Eubo'ic  standard  adopted  by  Solon  at  Athens, 
31°. 

Euboic- Attic  coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
197. 

Euboic-Syracusan  standard  in  Etruria,  11. 

Euboic  electrum,  possibly  Lydian,  545. 

Eucleides  the  philosopher,  head  of,  Megara, 

33°- 

Eunomia,  epithet  of  Demeter,  Gela,  124. 

Euphranor,  statue  of  Leto  by,  Magnesia,  502; 
Miletus,  505. 

Euphron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  his  name  on  the 
coins,  346. 

Euposia  or  Eubosia,  Hierapolis,  565. 

Europa — 

Crete,  582. 

Phaestus,  401. 

Sidon,  673. 

Tyrus,  676. 

Europa  on  bull — 

Cnossus,  390. 

Gortyna,  394  sq. 

Phaestus,  400. 

Europa  in  Plane-tree,  Gortyna,  394. 

Europa  in  coition  with  Eagle,  Gortyna,  394. 

Eurymedusa,  Fountain  nymph,  Selinus,  148. 

Eurysakes,  son  of  Ajax,  Salamis,  329. 

Eurystheus  (?)  seated  before  Herakles,  Aspen- 
dus,  583. 

Eutychides  of  Sicyon,  statue  of  Tyche  by, 
Antioch,  657. 


F. 

favaocra,  epithet  of  Artemis  Pergaea,  585. 

Federal  bronze  currency  in  Sicily,  10 1,  no. 

Federal  coinage,  Thessaly,  247,  264  ; Acarna- 
nia,  278,  281 ; Aetolia,  283  ; Phocis,  287  ; 
Boeotia,  291,  295,  297  sq. ; Euboea,  307  ; 
Achaea,  350;  Arcadia,  372  ; Ephesus,  Sa- 
mos, Cnidus,  Iasus,  and  Rhodes,  495,  516, 
524>  52S>  54°:  Lycia,  571,  575;  Seleucis 
and  Pieria,  656  ; Cyrena'ica,  732. 

Felicitas,  Alexandria,  722. 

Fides,  Locri  Epizephyrii,  88. 

Fire-altar,  Persis,  696. 

Fish,  sacred  to  Artemis  (?),  Psophis,  379. 

Fleet  (Stolos)  personified,  Nicomedia,  444. 

Fountain,  Caleon,  Smyrna,  510. 

Fountain,  Eurymedusa,  Selinus,  148. 

Fountains,  mjyai,  Damascus,  662. 

Fox,  symbol  of  the  Lydian  Dionysos  Bassa- 
reus  (?),  545. 

G. 

Gaia  and  Erichthonios,  Cyzicus,  453. 

Galatia,  a Roman  province,  629. 

Galerus,  sacrificial  cap,  Gaulos,  743. 

Galley  races  at  Corcyra,  277. 

Galley,  Samian,  92,  516  sqq. 

Galley,  Sidonian,  671. 

Gallia,  earliest  coinage  in,  Introd , § 9. 

Games  and  Festivals,  Introd.,  § 15. 

Agones  Hieroi,  Nicaea,  443. 

Agonothesia,  Gordus  Julia,  549. 
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Games  and  Festivals — 

Aktia,  Nicopolis,  272;  Neocaesareia  Ponti, 
426. 

Aktia  Caesareia,  Tyrus,  676. 

Aktia  Comodeia,  Tyrus,  676. 

Aktia  Dusaria,  Germa,  630,  see  Corri- 
genda ; Bostra,  686. 

Aktia  Pythia,  Thessalonica,  213;  Perin- 
thus,  232;  Nicomedia,  444  ; Hierapolis, 
564;  Ancyra,  629. 

Alexandreia,  Byzantium,  232  ; Odessus, 
236  ; Magnesia  Lyd.,  551. 

Alexandreia  Pytliia,  Philippopolis,  245. 
Antoneinia,  Cyzicus,  454. 

Antoninia  Sgbasta,  Byzantium,  232. 
Antoniniana,  Nicomedia,  444  ; Magnesia 
Lyd.,  551- 

’ Avrcuviviavos  aywv,  Tyana,  634. 

Asklepeia, Tyrus,  676; — acurripfia,  Ancyra, 
629. 

Asklepia,  Nicaea,  443. 
Asklepieia,Epidaurus,  370;  Laodiceia,  566. 
Attaleia,  Aphrodisias,  520. 

Augusteia,  Nicaea,  443  ; Tkyateira,  554  ; 

Tralles,  555  ; Cadi,  560  ; Perga,  585. 
Cabeiria,  Thessalonica,  213. 

Cabeiria  Pythia,  Thessalonica,  213. 
Cabeiria  Epineikia,  Thessalonica,  213. 
Capetolia,  Aphrodisias,  520. 

Cendreseia,  Nicaea,  443. 

Cendreiseia  Pythia,  Philippopolis,  245. 
Certamina  sacra  periodica  oecumenica  ise- 
lastica,  Sidon,  673. 

Certamina  sacra  Capitolina  oecumenica 
iselastica  Heliopolitana,  Heliopolis,  663. 
Chrysantheina,  Sardes,  553. 

Chrysantina,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  564. 

Koivbv  Qpaicuiv , Philippopolis,  245. 

Kolvov  ’E ipfoiaiv,  Ephesus,  498. 

Koivbv’ Aaias,  Sardes,  553;  Laodiceia,  566. 
Koivbv  ‘I’pvyia?,  Apameia,  557. 

Koivbv  7 uiv  K lA'ucaiv,  Tarsus,  617. 

Koivol  Ktkuc'ias,  Tarsus,  617. 

K otvbs  tSjv  rpLuiv  ’Eirapxiibv,  Tarsus,  617. 
Koivbv  Kvnpiaiv,  Cyprus,  627. 

Koivbv  Ta.Aa.Tuiv,  Ancyra,  629. 

Koivbs  ^eovfjpios  QiAaSeAcpios,  Caesareia 
Cap.,  633. 

Koivbv  ’Poivl/cys,  Tyrus,  676. 

Comodeia,  Laodiceia,  566. 

TZopbSeios  o’ucov/ievi/cbs,  Tarsus,  617. 
Commodiana,  Nicaea,  443. 

Coraea,  Tarsus,  617. 

' Coraea  Aktia,  Sardes,  553. 

Demetria,  Nicomedia,  444;  Tarsus,  6x7. 
Didymeia,  Miletus,  505. 

Dionysia,  Adana,  598. 

Dionysia  Pythia,  Nicaea,  443. 

Dusaria,  Adraa,  686  ; Bostx-a,  686. 

En  Monideia,  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551. 
Epidemia  Severeia,  Perinthus,  232. 
Epineikia,  Tarsus,  617. 

Gordianeia  Valeriana  Oecumenica,  Aphro- 
disias,  520. 

Gymnasiarchia,  Anazarbus,  599 ; Coly- 
brassus,  601  ; Soli,  612. 

Hadriana,  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551  ; Tliya- 
teira,  554. 


Games  and  Festivals — 

Hadriana  Oecumenica,  Anazarbus,  599. 
Hadriana  Panathenaea,  Synnada,  569. 
Helia,  Odessus,  236. 

Helia  Pythia,  Emisa,  659. 

Heraea,  Argos,  368. 

Herakleia  Olympia,  Tyrus,  676. 

Herakleia  Pythia,  Perinthu6,  232. 

'lepbs,  Perga,  585;  Side,  587. 

'lepbs  ’OAvpmKus,  Anazarbus,  599. 

'lepbs  ’OAvp-rn/cbi  ohcovpcvucbs,  Aspendus, 

583- 

'I fpa  ohcovpivuca,  Adana,  598. 

Isopythia,  Ancyra,  629. 

Isthmia,  Corinth,  339. 

Isthmia  Pythia  (?  Isopythia),  Nicaea,  443. 
Lampadephoria,  Mothone,  363. 

Letoeia,  Hierapolis,  Phr.,  564. 

Letoeia  Pythia,  Tripolis  Phr.,  570. 
Lykaea,  Arcadia,  372. 

Mystica,  Side,  587. 

Naumachia,  Gadara,  665. 

Nemeia,  Argos,  368. 

Nemeia  Heraea,  Argos,  368. 

Oecumenika,  Aspendus,  583  ; Side,  587 ; 

Mopsus,  608  ; Tarsus,  617. 

Olympia,  Thessalonica,  213 ; CyzicuB,  454 ; 
Magnesia  Lyd.,  551 ; Tralles,  555 ; 
Tarsus,  617. 

Olympia  oecumenica,  Ephesus,  498  ; Side, 

587- 

Olympia  Pythia,  Pergamum,  464 ; Taba, 
532. 

Panathenaea,  Mastaura,  551 ; Synnada, 
569. 

Panionia,  Ephesus,  498  ; Smyrna,  510. 
Panionia  Pythia,  Miletus,  490,  505. 
Panionion,  Ephesus,  498. 

Philadelpheia,  Perinthus,  232 ; Sardes, 
553  i Eumenia,  563. 

Tlpuira  koivcL  Trjs  ’Aoias,  Smyrna,  510. 
Pythia,  Thessalonica,  213  ; Delphi.  290  ; 
Aphrodisias,  520;  Tralles,  555;  Cibyra, 
561;  Hierapolis  Phr.,  564;  Laodiceia, 
566  ; Perga,  585  ; Side,  587. 

Pythia  Olympia,  Thyateira,  554. 
Sebasmia,  Anazarbus,  599. 

Sebasmia  Olympia,  Damascus,  662. 
Sebasmia  ayia  if  pa,  Damascus,  662. 
Sebasta  Caesareia,  Metropolis  Ion.,  502. 
Severia,  Sardes,  553. 

Severia  peyaAa,  Nicomedia,  444- 
Severia  Nemea,  Anchialus,  236. 

Severia  Olympia  iirivtiKia,  Tarsus,  617. 
Severia  Philadelphia,  Nicaea,  443. 
Severia  irpuira,  Perinthus,  232. 

Themides,  Aspendus,  5S3  ; Palaeopolis, 
591;  Corycus,  602  ; Soli,  612. 
Theogamia,  Corycus  (?),  602. 

Theogamia  oecumenica,  Nysa,  552. 
Theogamia  Olympia  Demetria,  Tarsus, 
617. 

Ganyuiedes,  Dardanus,  472  ; Sebaste  Phr., 
568. 

Gaulish  imitations  of  Greek  coins,  9. 

Gaulish  settlements  in  Galatia,  628. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  Neapolis  Sam.,  678. 

Geryon,  Blaundus,  559. 
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Glaukos  (?),  Heracleia,  60 ; Itanus,  398 ; Lyt- 
tus,  400. 

Glykon  the  serpent-god,  Aboniteichos,  432. 
Gold,  relation  of  to  silver  in  Sicily,  160  ; in 
Macedon,  196. 

Gold  coinage  of  Panticapaeum,  239. 

Gold  coinage  of  Athens  probably  first  issued 
B.c.  394,  313  sq. 

Gold  coinage  of  Athens  'new  style,’  324. 
Gortynian  plane-tree,  Crete,  383. 

Gortys,  warrior  or  hero,  Gortyna,  396. 

Griffin,  symbol  of  Apollo  or  Dionysos,  Abdera, 
219  ; symbol  of  Dionysos,  Teos,  511. 
Griffins,  gold  guarding,  Panticapaeum,  239. 


H. 

Hades,  Apollonia  Illyriae,  265;  Heracleia 
Lyd-.  549- 

Hades  with  Kerberos,  Pessinus,  630. 

Hades  Serapis,  Alexandria,  720. 

Haernus,  Mount,  personified,  Nicopolis,  235. 

Har-Hut,  the  Horus  of  Hut,  Egypt,  722. 

Hare,  symbol  of  Pan,  Rhegium,  93  ; Messana, 

T34- 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  Athens,  318, 
324;  Cyzicus,  452. 

Harmonia  (?),  Thebes,  296. 

Haroerus  or  Horus  the  Elder,  Egypt,  722. 

Harpokrates,  Catana,  118;  Bizya,  244;  Byb- 
lus,  669;  Alexandria,  720. 

Harpokrates-Herakles,  Egypt,  723. 

Harpy,  Cyzicus,  451. 

Hathor,  Egypt,  722,  723,  724. 

Hegemonia  personified,  Perperene,  464. 

Hekate,  Pherae,  261  sq. ; Aegina,  334;  Argos, 
368  ; Stratoniceia  Car.,  530 ; Tralles,  555  ; 
Aezani,  556  ; Ancyra,  557  ; Apameia,  558  ; 
Lysias,  566  ; Aspendus,  583. 

Hekate,  crescent  symbol  of,  Byzantium,  232. 

Hektor,  Ilium,  473  ; Ophrynium,  474. 

Helen,  cultus  of,  at  Tyndaris,  166. 

Helen  between  the  Dioskuri,  Termessus,  594. 

Helios,  statue  of  by  Chares  (Colossus  of 
Rhodes),  540. 

Helios  on  horseback,  Eriza,  525  ; Alexandria, 
719. 

Helios  Lairbenos,  Hierapolis,  565. 

Helios  Sebastos,  Tralles,  555. 

Helios  Serapis,  Alexandria,  719,  720. 

Helioseiros,  Chalcis  ad  Belum,  655. 

Hellanicus,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  to  Arist. 
Ranae  concerning  Athenian  gold  coinage, 
314- 

Hellas,  head  of,  Pherae,  261. 

Helle,  Lampsacus,  437. 

Hellotis,  epithet  of  Europa,  Crete,  382. 

Hephaestos,  cultus  of,  at  Methana,  370 ; statue 
of,  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 

Hera,  statue  of,  by  Praxiteles  at  Plataea,  294 ; 
temple  of,  on  Mount  Oche,,  303 ; celestial, 
Mount  Dirphys,  304;  celestial,  Chalcis 
Euboeae,  305. 

Hera — 

Areia,  Hyria,  32  ; Neapolis,  33  ; Phis- 
telia,  35  ; Poseidonia,  68. 

Areia,  Argeia,  or  Argonia,  Poseidonia,  84. 


Hera — 

Argeia,  Argos,  367,  368  ; Mideia,  370 ; 

Alexandria,  719. 

Hoplosmia,  Croton,  84. 

Lakinia,  Croton,  82,  84;  Pandosia,  90. 
Parthenia,  Aegiale  (?),  432. 

Sarnia,  Samos,  517 ; statue  of,  by  Smilis, 
Samos,  517. 

Hera  with  Hebe  and  Peacock,  Argos,  368. 
Heraeos,  oekist  of  Heraea,  375. 

Herakleitos,  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  498. 
ITerakles,  infant,  strangling  serpents,  82 ; 
Zacynthus,  360  ; coin-type  of  Anti-Spartan 
confederacy,  495. 

Herakles  and  Iphikles,  Cyzicus,  452. 

Herakles,  oekist  of  Perinthus,  232;  of  Callatia, 
234;  ofCius,  439;  of  Heracleia  Bith.,  442  ; 
of  Cyzicus,  454. 

Herakles,  priest  of,  in  woman’s  dress,  Cos,  537. 
Herakles — • 

* Farnese,’  Mateola,  40. 

Hoplophylax,  Smyrna,  510. 

Ipoktonos,  Erythrae,  499. 

Lykon,  Croton,  84. 

Herakles  carrying  off  the  Delphic  tripod, 
Thebes,  296  ; labours  of,  Alexandria,  719. 
Hermes,  statue  of,  Tyndaris,  167  ; cultus  statue 
of,  at  Aenus,  215;  carrying  infant  Dionysos, 
Corinth,  340 ; carrying  infant  Arkas, 
Pheneus,  378  ; oekist  of  Amasia,  424. 
Hermes — 

Agoraios,  Lacedaemon,  365. 

Imbramos,  Imbros,  225. 

Kriophoros,  Tanagra,  295  ; Aegina,  334. 
Pelasgic,  cult  of,  226. 

Promachos,  Tanagra,  295. 

Hermocreon,  altar  of  Parium  by,  459. 

Hero  and  Leander,  Sestus,  225  ; Abydus,  469. 
Herodotus  of  Abdera,  2 21. 

Herodotus,  Halicarnassus,  527. 

Herophile,  the  Sibyl  of  Erythrae,  499. 
Hesperides,  garden  of,  Cyrene,  727. 

'It pa  avrivr]  (sacred  car),  Ephesus,  498. 

‘I fpcL  oToixeia,  Mallus,  605. 

'Iepos  yap,os  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  Crete,  382. 
Himera,  nymph,  126. 

Himyarite  characters  on  coins  of  South  Arabia, 

688. 

Himyarite  imitations  of  Alexandrine  and 
Athenian  coins,  6S8. 

Hipparchos  of  Nicaea,  443. 

Hippias,  new  type  of  coins  introduced  by,  31 1. 
Plippocrates  of  Cos,  537. 

Hippolytos  as  hunter,  Troezen,  371. 

Hippolytos  and  Phaedra,  Troezen,  371. 
Hippopotamus,  Egypt,  724. 

Hippos  Brotopous,  Nicaea,  443. 

'IiTTiaiica,  apyvpiov  ’Iartaucuv,  Histiaea,  308. 
Histiaea,  nymph,  seated  on  galley,  Histiaea, 
308- 

Homer,  head  of,  Ios,  414;  Amastris,  433. 
Homer,  Nicaea,  443;  Cyme,  479;  Colophon  (?), 
494;  Smyrna,  509  sq. ; Chios,  515. 
Homereia,  coins  of  Smyrna,  5 1 o. 

Homeric  talent,  Introd.,  § 8. 

Homonoia,  head  of,  Metapontum,  64. 

' Ott\o<j pua,  epithet  of  Hera,  84. 

Horse,  with  loose  rein,  symbol  of  Freedom,  104. 
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Horse,  emblem  of  Apollo,  Maroneia,  217; 
emblem  of  Poseidon,  Thessaly,  246  ; Cyme 
Jlub.,  305  ; meaning  of,  on  coins  of  Tanaerra, 
295-  fa 

Horns,  Egypt,  723  sq. ; hawk  of,  Alexandria, 
720. 

Horus — 

Hnrpokrates,  Egypt,  724. 

Khern,  Egypt,  722. 

Hyblaea,  goddess,  Hybla  Magna,  129. 

Hybreas  the  orator,  Mylasa,  529. 

Hydria  on  chariot,  vapaoriyov  of  Crannon,  249. 
Hylas,  Cius,  440. 

Hypereia  (fountain),  Pherae,  260,  262. 

Hypnos  and  sleeping  Gorgons,  Daldis,  549. 
Hypnos,  Laodiceia,  566. 


I,  J- 


Jackal  of  Anubis,  Egypt,  723. 

J anus,  head  of,  Mauretania,  746. 

Jason,  sandal  of,  Larissa,  253. 

Iasos,  oekist  of  Iasus,  528. 

Iberian  inscriptions  on  coins,  5 sq. 
Ichneumon,  Egypt,  723  sq. 

Ida,  mountain  nymph,  Scamandria,  474. 

Ida,  Mount,  Scepsis,  474. 

Hea,  epithet  of  Kybele,  Pessinus,  630. 

Ilos,  Hium,  473. 

Imperial  coin-types,  chief  interest  of,  Introd., 
§ 10. 

Indian  standard,  stater,  152  grs.,  702,  705  sqq. 
Indian  Pali  inscription,  Pantaleon,  703,  709. 
Ino  and  Melikertes,  Corinth,  339. 

Inscriptions  on  autonomous  and  regal  coins, 
Introd.,  § 13. 

Io,  myth  of,  Byzantium,  229. 

Io,  Gaza,  680. 

Iodama,  priestess  of  Athena  Itonia,  292. 

Iolaos  (? ),  Agyrium,  109. 

Iolaos,  worship  of,  at  Agyrium,  109. 

Ionia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  518. 
Ionian  League,  489. 

Ionic  alphabet  at  Yelia  and  Thurium,  71,  73. 
Ips,  the  insect,  Erythrae,  499. 

Iron  money  of  Byzantium,  229  ; Lacedaemon, 

363- 

Isis,  Catana,  117;  Bizya,  244;  Athens,  323; 
Pagae,  330 ; Mothone,  363  ; Boeae,  363  ; 
Argos,  368  ; Andros,  410  ; Syros,  420  ; 
Amastris,  433;  Alinda,  519;  Apollonia 
Car.,  521;  Heracleia  Car.,  527;  Saettae, 
552;  Bria,  560;  Colossae,  561;  Elavio- 
polis,  602  ; Irenopolis,  603 ; Byblus,  668  ; 
Alexandria,  720;  Egypt,  723  sq.;  Melita, 


743- 

Isis,  Cleopatra  I as,  716. 

Isis  with  Harpokrates,  Philadelphia,  552. 

Isis  Pharia,  Anchialus,  236;  Corinth,  340; 
Cleonae,  369 ; Cyme,  479  ; Phocaea,  508  ; 
Aspendus,  583;  Byblus,  669;  Alexandria, 
720. 

Isis  Sothis,  Stratoniceia  Car.,  530;  Alexan- 
dria, 720- 

Isis,  head-dress  of,  Patrae,  349  ; Myndus,  529. 
Islands  of  Caria,  chronological  table  of  coinage 
of,  544.  ’ . 

Ismenias,  name  of,  on  Boeotian  coins,  298. 


Isopoliteia,  treaty  of,  between  Paros  and 
Allaria,  418.  u 

Isthmos,  Corinth,  339,  340. 

Ithomaea,  festival  at  Messene,  361. 

‘ J udaea  capta,’  coins  reading,  684. 

J ulia  Gens,  temple  of,  Corinth,  340. 

J ulia  Procula,  Mytilene,  488. 

J upiter  Capitolinus,  Heliopolis,  663. 

K. 

Kabeiri,  mysteries  of,  at  Samothrace,  226- 
Syros,  420;  heads  of,  Tucca  Numid,  746 
Kabeiros,  dancing,  Ebusus,  3;  Thessalonica 
213. 

Kabeiros  (?),  head  of,  Lix  Maur.,  748. 
Kadmos,  Tyrus,  676. 

Kallirrhoe,  Stratus,  281,  282. 

Kallisto,  Mantineia,  376;  Methydrium,  377; 

Orchomenus,  377. 

Kamarina,  nymph,  113. 

Kamarites,  epithet  of  Men,  Nysa,  552. 
Karanos,  founder  of  Aegae  Mac.,  177. 

Karou,  epithet  of  Men,  559. 

Kat,  Egyptian  weight,  Introd.,  § 2. 

Kekrops,  Cyzicus,  452. 

Kelainos,  oekist  of  Apameia,  558. 

Kephalos,  Cephallenia,  358,  359. 

Kepheus,  Tegea,  380,  381. 

Kt/tos,  type  parlant,  Cetis,  602. 

Kios,  Cius,  440. 

Klazomene,  Amazon,  492. 

Kleobis  and  Biton,  group  of,  Argos,  368. 
Kleruchs,  Athenian,  in  Imbros,  225. 

Koivov.  See  Index  III  and  Index  VII,  s.v. 
Games. 

Kollybos,  value  of,  328. 

Koresos,  founder  of  temple  of  Ephesus,  498. 
Koronis,  Pergamum,  464. 

Korybantes,  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 

Kritheis,  mother  of  Homer,  Cyme,  479. 
Kronos,  worship  of,  at  Himera,  127. 

Kronos,  Heracleia  Lyd.,  549  ; Alexandria,  719. 
Kronos,  Phoenician,  Mallus,  606 ; Byblus, 
669. 

Kyane,  fountain  nymph,  Syracuse,  157. 
Kybele,  Trajanopolis,  245 ; Pagae,  330 ; 
Corinth,  340 ; Hermione,  370 ; Cyzicus, 
453  ; Placia,  465  ; Clazomenae,  492  ; Metro- 
polis Ion.,  502  ; Smyrna,  509 ; Trapezopolis, 
533;  Acrasus,  547;  Apollonis,  548  ; Briula, 
548;  Daldis,  549;  Hermocapelia,  550; 
Magnesia,  551 ; Nacrasa,  551 ; Saettae,  552; 
Tabala,  554;  Acmonia,  556;  Aezani,  556; 
Ancyra,  557;  Attuda,  559;  Ceretapa,  560 ; 
Cidyessus,  561 ; Cotiaeum,  561 ; Dionyso- 
polis,  562 ; Docimium,  562 ; Dorylaeum, 
562  ; Eucarpia,  563;  Grimenothyrae,  564; 
Hyrgalea,  565 ; J ulia,  565 ; Laodiceia,  566  ; 
Lysias,  566  ; Ococlia,  567  ; Otrus,  567  ; 
Sala,  568  ; Sebaste,  568  ; Synaus,  569 ; 
Synnada,  569  ; Amblada,  589  ; Lysinia, 
591;  Termessus,  594;  Tityassus,  594; 
Laodiceia  Lycaon.,  596  ; Irenopolis,  603  ; 
Alexandria,  719. 

Kybele  Dindymene,  Pessinus,  630. 

Kydon,  oekist  of  Cydonia,  391  sqq. 

Kyme,  Amazon,  founder  of  Cyme,  479- 
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Kynossema,  tomb  of  Hecuba,  symbolized  by  a 
dog,  Madytus,  224. 

Kwpekr),  type parlant,  Cypsela,  222,  241. 

Kyrene,  nymph,  Cyrene,  726  sq. 

Kyzikos,  oekist  of  Cyzicus,  454  sq. 

L. 

L,  symbol  on  Egyptian  coins,  716,  71S. 

Labrys,  emblem  of  Carian  Zeus,  528. 

Labyrinth,  Cretan,  3S3  ; Cnossus,  389,  390. 

Laconia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of, 

343- 

Laelaps  (?),  the  dog,  Same,  359. 

Lairbenos,  epithet  of  Helios,  Hierapolis,  565. 

Lais,  the  Hetaira,  Corinth,  340 ; tomb  of, 
Corinth,  340. 

Lamia,  the  Hetaira,  253. 

Lampadephoria  at  Amphipolis,  190. 

Lampsacene  staters,  electrum  and  gold,  456. 

Larissa,  fountain  nymph,  253  sq. 

Latin  coinage  of  Spain,  6. 

Leander,  Sestus,  225. 

Lechaeum  and  Cenchreae,  ports  of  Corinth,  340. 

Lepton,  value  of,  328. 

Lesbonax,  a philosopher  of  Mytilene,  488. 

Leto  with  her  children,  Megara,  330 ; Mag- 
nesia Ion.,  502  ; Miletus,  505  ; Attuda, 
559;  Stectorium,  569  ; Tripolis,  570. 

Leto  carrying  infant  Meliboea  (?),  Argos,  368. 

Leto  and  Chloris,  Argos,  368. 

Leukaspis,  Sicilian  hero,  154. 

Leukippos,  oekist  of  Metapontum,  62,  64. 

Lex  Papiria,  15,  17,  86. 

Libertas,  Alexandria,  721. 

Libra,  Roman,  5057  grs.,  15;  in  Picenum, 
circ.  6000  grs.,  17;  in  Etruria,  circ.  3375 
grs.,  17;  at  Ariminum,  circ.  6000  grs.,  18  ; 
at  Iguvium,  circ.  3300  grs.,  18  ; in  Apulia, 
circ.  5000  grs.,  36. 

Libya,  Ptolemy  II  and  Magas,  714  ; Cyrene, 

73°- 

Ligeia  (?),  the  Siren,  Terina,  97. 

Lion  and  Duck  weights  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  Introd.,  § 2. 

Lion,  emblem  of  Apollo,  Leontini,  131 ; Syra- 
cuse, 152  ; Apollonia  Thrac.,  236. 

Lion  and  Bull,  symbolical  of  Sun  and  Moon, 

.545- 

Lions  in  Macedon,  182. 

Litra,  Sicilian,  13-5  grs.  of  silver,  99. 

Litra,  depreciation  of,  in  Sicily,  164. 

Litra,  bronze,  at  Himera  (b.o.  472-415)  = 990 
and  200  grs.,  128. 

Litra,  bronze,  at  Agrigentum  (before  B.c.  415) 
= 750  grs.,  105;  (b.c.  415-406)  = 675  grs., 
107;  (b.c.  340-287)  = 536  grs.,  107. 

Litra,  bronze,  at  Camarina  (b.o.  415-405)  = 
221  grs.,  1 1 3. 

Local  Amphictyones  and  Koiva,  Introd.,  § 15. 

Lucania,  chronological  table  of  the  coinage  of, 
58. 

Lycian  coin  legends,  572,  574. 

Lycian  League,  later,  575. 

Lycurgus,  Lacedaemon,  364  sq. 

Lyons  (?),  River-god,  Byzantium,  231. 

Lydia,  chronological  table  of  the  coinage  of, 

555- 


Lydian  electrum  money,  Introd.,  § 5. 

Lydian  weight  system,  origin  of,  Introd.,  § 4. 
Lydians,  the  first  to  strike  coins,  544. 

Lykasto  (?),  the  Amazon,  Amisus,  425. 

Lykon,  Croton,  84. 

Lysimachian  coinage  of  Ephesus,  495  ; of 
Erythrae,  499 ; of  Magnesia  Ion.,  501  ; of 
Rhodes,  541. 


M. 

Macedon,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  168. 
Machaon  (?),  Tricca,  263. 

Magistrates’  signatures  and  monograms, 
Introd.,  §§13,  14. 

Magistrates’  titles  on  Imperial  coins,  Introd., 
§ 14- 

Magistrates’  names  on  Imperial  coins  of  the 
Province  of  Asia,  432. 

Marks  of  value : Etruria,  10  sqq. ; Stratus, 
281  ; Corinth,  336  ; Sicyon,  345  ; Aegium, 
348  ; Lacedaemon,  365  ; Crete,  384  ; Me- 
los, 415;  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum,  448; 
Ephesus,  498;  Chios,  514;  Rhodes,  542; 
Antiochus  IV  of  Syria,  641. 

Marna,  Gaza,  680. 

Mar  on,  Maroneia,  215. 

Marsyas,  Apameia,  558. 

Marsyas  and  Apollo,  Gargara,  455;  Acrasus, 
547  ; Alexandria,  719. 

Marsyas  and  Athena,  Athens,  326. 

Megaris,  chronological  table  of  the  coinage  of, 

343- 

Meino,  Gaza,  680. 

Melampus,  Aegosthena,  329. 

Melikertes  or  Palaemon,  myth  of,  339. 
Melissae,  priestesses  of  Artemis  Ephesia,  494. 
Melkarth,  cultus  of,  at  Gades,  2 ; Aradus,  666  ; 
Tyrus,  674  sq. ; Siculo-Punic  coins,  738  ; 
Hippo  Regius  Humid.,  745. 

MijA.oi',  type  parlant,  Melos,  4x4. 

Men,  the  Moon-god,  Istrus,  235 ; Panti- 
capaeum,  239 ; Nicopolis  Thrac.,  244 ; 
Trapezus,  427;  Juliopolis,  443;  Prusa  ad 
Olympum,  444;  Antiochia  ad  Meandrum, 
520;  Taba,  532  ; Trapezopolis,  533;  Gor- 
dus  Julia,  549;  Silandus,  553  ; Accilaeum, 
556  ; Beudos  vetus,  559  ; Grimenothyrae, 
564;  Hierapolis,  565;  Julia,  565;  Laodi- 
ceia,  566;  Metropolis,  567;  Sebaste,  568; 
Sibidunda,  568 ; Siblia,  568 ; Synnada, 
569 ; Temenothyrae,  569  ; Sillyum,  588  ; 
Olbasa,  591 ; Pappa  Tiberia,  591 ; Pros- 
tanna,  591  ; Seleucia,  592  ; Parlais,  596  ; 
Ancyra,  630 ; Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  663  ; 
Gaba,  664. 

Men  Askaenos,  Sardes,  553  ; Alia,  556  ; An- 
tiochia Pis.,  589. 

Men  Aziottenos,  Saettae,  552. 

MSn  Kamareites,  Nysa,  552. 

Men  Karou,  Attuda,  559. 

Men  Pharnakes,  Cabeira,  425. 

Menaechmus  and  Soidas,  statue  of  Artemis 
Laphria  by,  at  Patrae,  349. 

Menas,  superintendent  of  the  Mint  at  Sestus, 
225. 

Mendes,  Egypt,  723. 
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Menestheus,  oekist  of  Elaea,  480. 

Menetus  and  Elypsas,two  wrestlers,  Aspendus, 
582. 

Mentu  (M wvd),  Egypt,  722. 

Mesma  (fountain  nympli),  Mesma,  89. 

Messana  (nymph),  Messana,  135. 

Messene  (nymph),  Messene,  362. 

Messenia,  chronological  table  of  the  coinage 

of,  343- 

Metals  substituted  for  cattle  as  measures  of 
value,  Introd.,  § x. 

Mr/rr/p  IWaiaavrj  = Kybele,  Placia,  465. 

Metric  systems  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  Introd.,  § 2. 
Micion  and  Eurycleides,  names  of,  on  Athenian 
coins,  319,  320,  321. 

Micythus,  tyrant  of  Messene,  70. 

Midas,  Cadi,  560  ; Prymnessus,  568. 

Midas,  oekist  of  Midaeum,  567. 

Milesian  standard,  electrum  coinage  of  Chios, 
513;  of  Samos,  515. 

Miletos,  brother  of  Kydon,  392  ; oekist  of 
Miletus,  505. 

Miltiades,  monument  of,  Athens,  327. 

Mina  Attic,  related  to  the  Aeginetic  mina  as 
100:  137,  309. 

Mina,  Attic  commercial,  identical  with  the 
Aeginetic  mina,  309. 

Mining  industry  in  the  Pangaean  district  of 
Thrace,  174;  in  Thasos,  227. 

Mining  villages  in  Illyria,  269. 

Minos,  founder  of  Heracleia  Minoa,  1 24 ; 

Crete,  383  ; enthroned,  Cnossus,  389. 

Minos  (?)  as  Hunter,  Eleutherna,  393 ; Rhi- 
thymna,  405. 

Minotaur,  Crete,  383 ; Cnossus,  389. 
Mint-marks  on  Athenian  coins,  317. 
Mithradates,  name  of,  on  Athenian  coins,  3x7, 
324- 

Mithras,  Amastris,  432. 

Mnevis,  Egypt,  723. 

Modius  in  car  of  serpents,  Alexandria,  721. 
Moluris  the  rock,  Corinth,  339. 

Moneta,  Alexandria,  722. 

Monetax-y  Convention  between  Phocaea  and 
Mytilene,  507. 

‘ Monnaies  isonomes,’  Egypt,  713  not©- 
Months,  Parthian,  692. 

Moon  worship  in  Euboea,  306,  308 ; at 
Carrhae,  688,  See  also  Men  and  Selene. 
Mopsos,  Mopsium  Thes.,  257 ; Hierapolis, 

565- 

Morges,  founder  of  Galaria,  121. 

Morning  star,  badge  of  the  Eastern  Locrians, 
285. 

Mothone,  port  of,  Mothone,  363. 

Mule-car  {airqvq),  Ehegium,  93;  Messana, 

1 34- 

Municipal  magistrates’  titles  on  Imperial  coins, 
Introd.,  § 14. 

Mygdon  (?),  Stectorium,  569. 

Myron,  statue  of  Apollo  by,  Agrigentum,  108. 
Myrrha,  transformation  of,  Aphrodisias,  520; 
Myra,  578. 

Myscellus,  oekist  of  Croton,  79.  _ 

Mysia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  4^7- 


N. 

Nabatliaean  inscriptions,  685. 

Nana  or  Nanaia,  710. 

Nausicaa,  Mytilene,  488. 

Neapolis,  obols  and  litrae  of,  33. 

Neith,  Egypt,  724. 

Nemesis,  Nicopolis  Thrac.,  244  ; Asopus,  363; 
Argos,  368  ; Amastris,  433  ; Tium,  444  ; 
Samos,  518;  Taba,  532;  Hierapolis,  565; 
Peltae,  567  ; Synnada,  569  ; Tripolis,  570; 
Rhodiapolis,  580  ; Aspendus,  583  ; Attalia, 
583  ; Amblada,  589 ; Comana  Pis.,  590 ; 
Pednelissus,  591;  Termessus,  594;  Pessi- 
nuB,  630. 

Nemeses,  Two,  Temnus,  482;  Smyrna,  510; 
Acmonia,  556 ; Amorium,  557 ; Synaus, 
569  ; Alexandria,  719. 

Neo-Punic  inscriptions,  Numidia,  744 ; Mau- 
retania, 748. 

Nicomachis,  Mytilene,  488. 

Nike  apteros,  Terina,  97. 

Nike  of  Samothrace,  202. 

Nike  2e/3 clotov,  Alexandria,  719. 

Nilus,  Alexandria,  720;  Egypt,  724. 

Noah,  ark  of,  Apameia,  558. 

Nomes  of  Egypt,  coinage  of,  limited  to  54 
years,  722. 

Numerals,  Roman,  on  Syracusan  coins,  162, 
164. 

Numerals  on  Thracian  coins,  235. 

Nummus  of  Tarentum,  36,  55. 

Num-Ra,  Egypt,  722. 

Nymphaeum  of  Apollonia  Rlyriae,  365  sq. 
Nymphodorus  of  Abdera,  221. 

Nymph  playing  with  astragali,  Tarsus,  614. 
Nysa  nursing  infant  Dionysos,  Nysa  Scytho- 
polis,  678. 


O. 


Obelisk  of  Apollo,  Apollonia  111.,  265  ; Ori- 
cus,  266. 

Obelisk  of  Apollo  ’Ayvievs,  Ambracia,  270. 

Obelisk  of  Apollo  K apivos,  Megara,  330. 

Obolos,  Chios,  514.  . 

Odysseus,  Ithaca,  359. 

Okeanos,  Ephesus,  498  ; Tyrus,  676;  Alexan- 
dria, 720. 

Olba,  priestly  dynasty  of,  609. 

Olbia,  fish-shaped  coins  of,  233. 

Olympia,  the  nymph,  Elis,  356. 

Olympias,  head  of,  Macedon,  211. 

Olympic  Festival,  coins  struck  for,  Elis,  354. 

Olympus,  Mount,  Caesareia  Germanica  Bith., 
653. 

Omphale,  Maeonia,  550  ; Sardes,  553  ; Tmo- 
lus,  554. 

Omphalos  of  Delphi,  289,  290,  453  ; of  Phlius, 


344- 

Onuris,  Egypt,  722. 

Onymai-chus,  strategos  of  the  Phocians,  2Si. 
Opheltes  and  Hypsipyle,  Argos,  36S. 

Opous  (?),  Locri  Opuntii,  286. 

Oracular  Fountain,  firjyfxa.  or  xprjopls,  Limyra, 


577- 

Orestes,  Cyzicus,  452. 
Orrnuzd,  Issus,  C04. 
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Orpheus,  Alexandria,  720. 

Orthros  (?),  Cyzicus,  452. 

Oscan  inscriptions  on  Campanian  coins,  26. 
Oscan  inscriptions  on  Apulian  coins,  38. 

Osiris,  Egypt,  724. 

Osiris  (?),  Gaulos,  743- 

• Owl,  emblem  of  Athena,  Syracuse,  1 59 ; 
Athens,  309  sqq. 


P. 

Paeonian  standard  in  Illyria,  269. 

Palaemon,  temple  of,  Corinth,  339. 

Palankaios  (Biver-god  ?),  Agyrium,  109. 

Palladium  brought  to  Argos  by  Diomedes, 
Argos,  367  sq. 

Pallas  Athena,  worship  of,  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  198. 

Pallas  subduing  Giants,  Seleucia,  610. 

Pallene  (?),  Potidaea,  188. 

Pamphylia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of, 
588. 

Pamphylian  inscriptions  on  coins  of  Aspendus, 
582;  Sillyum,  587  ; Selge,  592. 

Pan,  worship  of,  at  Messana,  135;  Pauti- 
capaeum,  239  ; in  Arcadia,  373 ; carrying 
infant  Dionysos,  Zacynthus,  360;  and 
nymph  Syrinx,  Thelpusa,  382  ; grotto  of, 
Caesareia  Paneas,  664. 

Pandina,  Hipponium,  85  ; Terina,  98. 

Pandosia,  nymph,  Pandosia,  90. 

Panionion,  490. 

Pankratides,  epithet  of  Asklepios,  Mytilene, 
488. 

Paris,  judgment  of,  Scepsis,  474  ; Alexandria, 
720, 

Parium,  altar  of,  work  of  Hermocreon,  459. 

Paros,  Chronicle  of,  331. 

Parthenon,  view  of,  on  Athenian  coin,  327. 

Parthenope  the  Siren,  32. 

Pasiphae  wife  of  Minos,  Crete,  383. 

Patrae,  find  of  Alexandrian  coins  near,  346 ; 
plan  of  town  and  harbour  on  coins  of,  350. 

Patreus,  oekist  of  Patrae,  349 ; tomb  of, 
Patrae,  349. 

Patroklos,  Ilium,  473. 

Patron,  oekist  of  Aluntium,  no. 

Pax,  Alexandria,  721. 

Pegasos-staters  of  Corinth,  date  of  first  issue 

of,  334- 

Pegasos,  taming  of,  Corinth,  335,  339  ; Achaia, 

353- 

Pehlvi  inscription,  Persis,  696. 

Peirene,  the  fountain,  Corinth,  334,  340. 

TliXticvs  of  Tenedos,  476,  477. 

Peloponnesian  war,  wholesale  coinage  in  time 
of,  at  Athens,  314. 

Peloponnesus,  chronological  table  of  the 
coinage  of,  343. 

Peloponnesus,  early  coinage  of,  344. 

Pelops,  Himera,  126. 

Pelorias,  goddess,  Messana,  135. 

Pentagon,  called  Hygieia,  Pitane,  465. 

Pergamos,  oekist  of  Pergamum,  464. 

Periods  of  Greek  art  as  exemplified  by  coins, 
Introcl.,  § 12. 

Persephone,  temple  of,  at  Locri,  89. 


Persephone  (?)  with  serpent,  Priansus,  404. 

Persephone,  rape  of,  Enna,  119  ; Elaea,  480  ; 
Orthosia,  530;  Aninetus,  548;  Gordus  Ju- 
lia, 549;  Hermocapelia,  550;  Hyrcanis, 
550;  Nysa,  552 ; Sardes,  553  ; Tomara,  554  ; 
Tralles,  555  ; Hierapolis,  565  ; Tripolis, 
570;  Sebaste,  679;  Alexandria,  719. 

Perseus,  the  hero,  Macedon,  205 ; Larissa 
Cremaste,  255  ; Gyaros,  414 ; Seriphos,  418  ; 
Amisus,  424 ; Cabeira,  425  ; Chabacta,  426  ; 
Comana,  426;  Mithradates  Y,  Ponti,  428; 
Amastris,  433  ; Sinope,  435  ; Cyzicus,  451 ; 
Astypalaea,  534;  Iconium,  595. 

Perseus  and  sleeping  Gorgons,  Daldis,  549. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Coropissus,  602  ; 
Alexandria,  719. 

Perseus,  harpa  of,  Joppa,  678. 

Persic  standard : — in  Macedon,  194;  at  Maro- 
neia,  216;  at  Abdera,  220;  at  Byzantium, 
230;  at  Selymbria,  232;  at  Amisus,  424; 
at  Trapezus,  427  ; at  Calchedon,  43S  ; at 
Lampsacus,  456  sq. ; at  Abydus,  468  ; at 
Dardanus,  471 ; in  Lesbos,  484 ; at  Myti- 
lene, 487  ; at  Colophon,  493  ; at  Erythrae, 
499 ; at  Magnesia,  501  ; at  Miletus,  504 ; 
at  Priene,  508  ; at  Iasus,  5 28  ; at  Calymna, 
534  ; at  Phaselis,  578  ; at  Aspendus,  581 ; 
at  Etenna,  583  ; at  Perga,  584  ; at  Side, 
586 ; at  Selge,  592  ; in  Cilicia,  597  ; at  Ce- 
lenderis,  600  ; at  Issus,  604 ; at  Nagidus, 
608;  at  Soli,  61 1 ; at  Tarsus,  612;  in 
Cappadocia,  630 ; at  Aradus,  650,  666. 

Persic  (?)  standard,  Nabathaea,  686. 

Persic  standard  used  by  the  Himyarites,  688. 

Persis,  hill  so  called,  Docimium,  562. 

Perso-Babylonic  standard,  Introd.,  § 8. 

Pessinus,  sacred  stone  of,  Athens,  324;  Pes- 
sinus,  630. 

Phalaecus,  strategos  of  the  Phocians,  288. 

Phalanthos,  oekist  of  Tarentum,  43. 

Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  coin  attributed  to, 
526. 

Pharnabazus,  head  of,  Cyzicus,  453. 

Phamabazus  (?),  head  of,  Lampsacus,  457. 

Pharos,  lighthouse,  Alexandria,  720  sq. 

Qaar/Xot,  galleys,  type  parlant,  so  called  from 
city  of  Phaselis,  578. 

Phayllus,  strategos  of  the  Phocians,  288. 

Pheidias,  statue  of  Zeus  Olympiosby,  Elis,  357. 

Pheidon,  the  first  to  strike  coins  in  European 
Greece,  Aegina,  331 ; Introd.,  § 8. 

Phemius,  mythical  king  of  the  Aenianes,  248. 

Pheraemon,  son  of  Aeolos,  Messana,  135. 

Philaeus,  grandson  of  Ajax,  Salamis,  329. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  victories  of,  at  Olympia, 
197. 

Philippi,  gold  mines  of,  195. 

Philippine  coins,  of  Ithodes,  541;  of  Clazo- 
menae,  492. 

Pliilochorus,  statement  of,  as  to  original  types 
of  Athenian  coins,  309. 

Philochorus,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristo- 
phanes Ranae  concerning  Athenian  gold 
money,  314. 

Philoktetes,  Homolium,  252  ; Lamia,  252. 

Philomelus,  strategos  of  the  Phocians,  288. 

Phliasia,  chronological  table  of  the  coinage  of, 
343- 
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Phobos,  Cyzicus,  45  a. 

Phocaean  standard,  Campania,  25,  31;  Plio- 
caea,  506. 

Phocaean  standard,  electrum,  Birytus,  470. 

Phoenician  carrying-trade,  Introd.,  § 3. 

Phoenician  inscriptions  on  coins,  Grades,  3 ; 
Ebusus,  3 ; Hispania  Ulterior,  6 ; Cyprus, 
621;  Seleucidae,  642  sqq.;  Byblus,  668; 
Carne,  669  ; Marathus,  670. 

Phoenician  standard  in  Spain,  4 ; at  Neapolis, 
Mac.,  175;  Bisaltae,  178;  at  Ichnae, 
178  ; in  Chalcidice,  181  sqq. ; in  Macedon, 
193, 196 ; at  Maroneia,  215;  at  Abdera,  218; 
at  Dicaea,  218  ; in  Tliasos,  228  ; at  Byzan- 
tium, 230  ; in  the  Cyclades,  414,  416  ; (re- 
duced) at  Sinope,  434 ; at  Calchedon,  438  ; 
at  Cyzicus,  453 ; at  Lampsacus,  456 ; at 
Abydus,  468  ; at  Tenedos,  476 ; in  Lesbos, 
483  ; at  Methymna,  486  ; in  Ionia,  489 ; at 
Clazomenae,  490 ; at  Ephesus,  494 ; at 
Erythrae,  499  ; at  G-ambrium,  500 ; at  Mag- 
nesia, 501 ; at  Miletus,  504:  at  Phygela,  508 ; 
at  Teos,  51 1 ; at  Halicarnassus,  526;  at 
Poseidion,  534;  at  Ialysus,  538  ; at  Lindus, 
538;  in  Lydia,"  544  ; at  Phaselis,  578 ; at 
Mopsus,  608;  at  Tarsus  (?),  6x2,  616;  at 
Caesareia  Cap.,  634;  Seleucidae,  642  sq. ; 
in  Phoenicia,  650  ; at  Byblus,  668 ; at  Si- 
don,  670,  673;  at  Tripolis,  674;  at  Tyrus, 
674  sq.;  at  Jerusalem,  681 ; first  revolt  of 
Jews,  684;  second  revolt  of  Jews,  685; 
Ptolemy  I,  712  sqq.;  at  Cyrene,  726  ; at 
Barce,  733  ; at  Euesperides,  734 ; ofSiculo- 
Punic  gold  coins,  737  5 at  Carthage,  739 ; 
of  Hispano-Carthaginian  coins,  746. 

Phoenician  system  of  weight,  a mixed  one, 
Introd.,  § 3. 

Phoenix,  Alexandria,  721. 

Phokos,  eponymous  hero  of  Phocis,  287. 

Pholegandros  (?),  son  of  Minos,  418. 

Phrixos  and  Helle,  Halus,  251  ; Lampsacus, 
458. 

Phrygia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  570. 

Phrygia  and  Caria  personified  Laodiceia,  566. 

Phthia,  Pyrrhus,  274. 

Phthia,  nymph,  Aegium,  348. 

Pietas,  Alexandria,  722. 

Pion  or  Prion,  Mount,  Ephesus,  498. 

Pindar’s  odes,  coin-types  illustrating,  112, 1 13, 
115. 

Pisidia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  594- 

Pistrix  symbol  of  Poseidon,  Syracuse,  152. 

PittacuB  the  philosopher,  Mytilene,  488. 

Plane-tree  of  Gortyna,  395. 

Plutarch,  his  relations  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
290. 

Plutonium  of  Hierapolis  Phr.,  564. 

Plutos,  infant,  Hierapolis  Phr.,  565. 

Podaleirios  (?),  Tricca,  263. 

Poemes,  oekist  of  Poemaninum,  4^5- 

Poemander,  oekist  of  Tanagra,  295. 

UwXoi,  staters  so  called,  Corinth,  335. 

Polycleitus,  statue  of  Hera  Argeia  by,  Argos, 
367. 

Port  of  Caesareia  Germanica  Bithymae,  438. 

Portraits  as  coin-types,  introduction  of,  after 
Alexander  the  Great,  Introd.,  § 10. 

Poseidon,  worship  of,  at  Messana,  1 35  5 in 


Thessaly,  246  ; at  Corinth,  335,  340 ; at 
Tenos,  420. 

Poseidon  pursuing  Amymone,  Argos,  368  • 
dragging  Beroe,  Berytus,  668.  * 

Poseidon — 

Asphaleios,  Bhodes,  542. 

Helikonios,  Helice,  349 ; Priene,  508. 

Hippios,  Potidaea,  188  ; Mantineia,  376  ; 
Pheneus,  379  ; Ithaucus,  405. 

Isthmios,  Alaxandria,  719. 

Onchestios,  Haliartus,  293 ; Tanagra, 
295- 

Potestas,  Alexandria,  722. 

‘Potin  ’ coins  of  Lesbos,  483  ; of  Alexandria, 
718. 

Praxiteles,  statue  of  Eros  at  Parium  by,  459  ; 
statue  of  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  by,  525 ; 
statue  of  Aphrodite  of  Cos  by,  536. 

Priamos,  Ilium,  473. 

Priapos,  Lampsacus,  458. 

Priestess  as  magistrate — Byzantium,  232;  see 
also  Index  V,  s.  v.  teptia  and  Introd.,  § 14. 

Propitiatory  coin-type,  Agrigentum,  108. 

Propylaea  of  Corinth,  340. 

Protesilaos,  Thebae,  Thes.,  263 ; temple  and 
tomb  of,  Elaeus,  224. 

n po£,  type  parlant  Proconnesus,  466. 

Prytaneis  of  Corcyra,  277;  of  Leucas,  280; 
of  Smyrna,  509. 

Prytanies,  Athenian,  317. 

Ptolemaic  coinage  in  Phoenicia,  650. 

Ptolemaic  coinage  in  Phoenicia  dated  according 
to  the  Tyrian  era,  715. 

Ptolemaic  coins  of  Sidon,  672  ; of  Tyrus,  675 ; 
of  Ace-Ptolema'is,  677  ; of  Joppa,  678  ; of 
Ascalon,  679  ; of  Gaza,  680. 

Ptolemaic  standard  in  Nabathaea,  685. 

Punic  inscriptions,  Syrtica,  Byzacene,  etc., 
735  sqq.;  Mauretania,  746  sq. 

Pyrrhus,  various  coinages  of,  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  273. 

Pythagorean  symbolism,  84. 

Pythagoras,  Nicaea,  443  ; Samos,  518. 

Pythian  festival,  coins  struck  for,  290. 

Q. 

Quadriga,  frequent  agonistic  type  in  Sicily, 

Ic>6. 

Quadrigatus,  coin  so  called,  Campania,  28. 

Quaestorial  insignia,  210. 

Quail  hunt,  Tarsus,  618. 

R. 

Ea,  Egypt,  723. 

Eace-torch,  symbol  of  Artemis  Tauropolos,  190. 

Eacing  galleys,  names  of,  Corcyra,  277- 

Eeductions  of  the  Roman  aes  grave,  16. 

Religious  character  of  early  coin-types, Introd., 
§ 10. 

Rhea  (?),  holding  infant  Zeus,  Crete,  384. 

Rhea  or  Amaltheia  nursing  Zeus,  Laodiceia, 
566. 

Rhodope,  Mount,  Philippopolis,  245. 

Rhodes,  a member  of  the  Anti-Spartan  al- 
liance, 540. 

Rhodos  the  nymph,  Rhodes,  539. 
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Rhodian  standard  at  Aenus,  214  ; in  the  Cy- 
clades, 408,  410,  413-417  ; at  Cyzicus,  453  ; 
at  Colophon,  493 ; at  Ephesus,  495 ; at 
Erythrae,  499  ; at  Miletus,  504  sq. ; of  Sa- 
trapal  coins  of  Ionia,  512  ; at  Samos,  517  ; 
at  Cnidus,  524 ; at  Idyma,  528  ; at  Taba, 
531  ; of  coins  of  Dynasts  of  Caria,  533  ; at 
Calymna,  534  ; at  Cos,  535  sq. ; at  Megiste, 
537  ; at  Nisyros,  537  ; at  Rhodes,  539  sq.; 
in  Lycia,  575;  in  Cyprus,  620  sqq. ; Pto- 
lemy I,  712  ; at  Cyrene,  731. 

Rivers — 

Acheloiis,  Metapontum,  63 ; Ambracia, 
270;  Acarnania,  27S,  282  sq.;  Leucas, 
279;  Stratus,  281  sq. ; Oeniadae,  281 ; 
Thyrrheium,  282. 

Acis  (?),  Piacus,  144. 

Acragas,  Agrigentum,  107  sq. 

Adranus,  Adranum,  103. 

Aesarus,  Croton,  83,  84. 

Aesepus,  Cyzicus,  454. 

Alabon,  Solus,  150. 

Alpheius,  Elis,  357  ; Heraea,  375. 
Amenanus,  Catana,  114  sq. 

Anapus,  Syracuse,  154,  157. 

Anthios,  Antioch  Pis.,  589. 

Asopus,  Tanagra,  295. 

Asopus,  Phlius,  344  ; Sicyon,  345. 
Assinus,  Naxus,  i40sq. 

Astraeus  Metropolis  Ion.,  502. 

Aulindenus  (?),  Ceretapa,  560. 

Axus,  Erythrae,  499. 

Belus,  Ace-Ptolemais,  677. 

Billaeus,  Creteia,  440  ; Tium,  444. 
Bocarus  (?),  Paphus,  623. 

Borysthenes,  Olbia,  233. 

Caicus,  Pergamum,  464 ; Stratoniceia, 
466  ; Acrasus,  547. 

Calycadnus  (?),  Diocaesareia,  602  ; Ireno- 
polis,  603. 

Caprus,  Laodiceia,  566. 

Caprus,  Atusa,  690. 

Carcines  (?),  Consentia,  79. 

Carmeius,  Hadrianopolis,  Phr.,  564. 
Catarrhactes  (?),  Magydus,  584. 

Cayster,  Ephesus,  498 ; Cilbiani,  549 ; 

Dioshieron,  549. 

Cazanes,  Themisonium,  569. 

Oestrus  (?),  Perga,  585 ; Sillyum,  588 ; 

Sagalassus,  592. 

Ceteius,  Pergamum,  464. 

Chrysas,  Assorus,  in. 

Chrysoroas,  Hieropolis,  565. 

Chrysoroas,  Damascus,  662  ; Leucas,  663. 
Cissus,  Tomara,  554. 

Cladeas,  Ephesus,  498. 

Crathis,  Thurium  (?),  72  ; Consentia  (?), 
79 ; Pandosia,  90. 

Crimisus,  Segesta,  1 44  sq. 

C'ydnus,  Tarsus,  617  sq. 

Euphrates,  Samosata,  654. 

Eurymedon  (?),  Aspendus,  583. 

Eurymedon,  Termessus,  594. 

Callus  (?)  of  Phrygia,  Phllomelium,  568. 
Gelas,  Gela,  121. 

Geudus  (?),  Nicaea,  443. 

Glaucus,  Hierocaesareia,  550  ; Eumenia, 

564- 


Rivers — 

Halys,  Tavium,  631. 

Harpasus,  Harpasa,  527. 

Hebrus,  Philippopolis,  245  ; Plotinopolis, 
245 ; Trajanopolis,  245. 

Hermus,  Cyme,  479  ; Temnus,  482  ; 
Smyrna,  510;  Bagis,  548;  Gordus  Ju- 
lia (?),  549;  Magnesia,  Lyd.,  551; 
Saettae,  552  ; Sardes,  553  ; Silandus, 
553;  Tabala,  554 ; Cadi,  560. 
Hipparis,  Camarina,  1 1 2. 

Hippophoras,  Apollonia  Pisid.,  589. 
Hippurius,  Blaundus,  559. 

Hyllus,  Saettae,  552. 

Hypius,  Prusias,  444. 

Hypsas,  Entella,  119  ; Selinus,  148. 
Imbrasus,  Samos,  518. 

Iris,  Amasia,  424. 

Is  (?),  Poseidonia,  67. 

Ister,  Istrus,  235  ; Nicopolis,  235. 

Lamus,  Tyana,  634. 

Lathon,  Euesperides,  734. 

Limyrus,  Limyra,  577. 

Lissas  (?),  Leontini,  131. 

Longanus  (?),  Longane,  132. 

Lycus  (?),  Byzantium,  231. 

Lvcus,  Neocaesareia,  426 ; Thyateira, 
554  ; Laodiceia,  566  ; Sala  (?),  568. 
Maeander,  Antiochia,  520;  Acmonia  (?), 
556  ; Apameia,  558  ; Dionysopolis,  562  ; 
Hyrgalea,  565  ; Tripolis,  570. 

Marnas,  Ephesus,  498. 

Marsyas,  Gargara,  455  ; Apameia,  558. 
Melas,  Side,  587. 

Meles,  Amastris,  433  ; Smyrna,  510. 
Metaurus  (?),  Mesma,  89. 

Morsynus,  Antiochia,  520;  Aphrodisias, 
520. 

N eda,  Phigaleia,  379. 

Nilus,  Alexandria,  720  sq. 

Obrimas,  Apameia,  558. 

Orgas,  Apameia,  558. 

Orontes,  Tigranes,  649  ; Antioch,  657. 
Palancaeus,  Agyrium,  109. 

Parthenius,  Amastris,  433. 

Parthenius  of  Phrygia,  Nacolea,  567. 
Pidasus,  Hyrcanis,  550. 

Pyramus,  Aegae,  598  ; Hieropolis,  603  ; 

Mopsus,  608. 

Rheon,  Hipponium,  85. 

Rhyndacus,  Apollonia,  448 ; Hadriani, 
455  ; Aezani  (?),  556. 

Sagaris,  Nicaea,  443. 

Sagras,  Caulonia,  79. 

Sangarius,  Pessinus,  630. 

Sardo,  Tium,  444. 

Sarus,  Adana,  598. 

Scvlax,  Amasia,  424. 

Scamander,  Alexandria  Troas,  470  ; Ilium, 

473- 

Selinus,  Selinus,  147. 

Selinus,  Pergamum,  464. 

Senarus,  Sebaste  Phr.,  568. 

Silarus  (?),  Paestum,  68. 

Smard  . . . (?),  Phocaea,  508. 

Strymon,  Pautalia,  244. 

Tembris,  Midaeum,  567. 

Term  . . . (?),  Phocaea,  50S. 
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Rivers — • 

Thymbrius  (?),  Dorylaeum,  563. 

Tiber  and  Nilus,  Alexandria,  721. 

Timeles,  Apbrodisias,  520  ; Heracleia 
Car.,  527. 

Tisnaeus  (?),  Tisna,  482. 

Titnaeus,  Aegae  Aeol.,  478. 

Tiulus  (?),  Prostanna,  591. 

Tonzus,  Hadrianopolis,  244. 

Xantlms,  Germanicopolis,  433;  Cyme,  479. 

Roma,  head  of,  Gortyna,  396 ; Alexandria, 
721. 

Roma  crowned  by  Fides,  Locri  Epizephyrii,  88. 

Roman  coinage,  origin  of,  15. 

Roman  denarius  standard,  Bogud  II,  Maur., 
746;  Juba  II,  Maur.,  747. 

Roman  magistrates’  titles  on  Greek  Imperial 
coins,  Introd.,  § 14. 

Romano-Campanian  coinage,  27. 

Romano  Iberian  coinage,  5,  6. 

* Rose,  type  parlant,  symbol  of  the  sun,  Rhodes, 
539- 

> Roses  of  Mount  Pangaeum,  192. 

S. 

Sagittarius,  Rhesaena,  689  ; Singara,  690. 

Saka  era,  A.D.  78  (?),  710. 

Salamis,  head  of,  Salamis,  329. 

Salbacus,  Mount,  personified,  Apollonia  Car., 
521. 

Samaena,  Samian  galley,  518. 

Samian  standard,  Miletus,  503;  Samos,  51 6; 
Cyrene,  729. 

Samian  types  on  coins  of  Rhegium  and 
Messana,  92,  134. 

San,  alphabetical  character,  Mesembria,  237. 

Sandan  or  Asiatic  Herakles,  Antiochia  ad 
Cydnum,  599;  Tarsus,  617;  Alexander 
Bala,  643  ; Antiochus  VII,  645  ; Deme- 
trius II,  645. 

Sandan,  altar  of,  Antiochus  VII,  645  ; Deme- 
trius II,  645  ; Antiochus  VIII,  647  ; An- 
tiochus IX,  648. 

Sappho,  Mytilene,  485,  488  ; Eresus,  486. 

Sassanian  coinage,  696. 

Satrae  of  Thrace,  176. 

Satrap,  head  of,  Lycia,  573 ; Mallus,  606 ; 
Soli,  61 1 ; Tarsus,  613. 

Satrapal  coinage,  Paphlagonia,  431  ; Ionia, 
512;  Cilicia,  597;  Issus,  604;  Tarsus,  613 
sqq. ; Syria  or  Phoenicia,  676. 

Satyr,  nymph,  and  Pan,  Alexandria  Troas,  470. 

Scarabeus  Aetnaean,  114. 

Scopas,  statue  of  Apollo  Smintlieus  by,  470. 

Scripulum,  Roman,  17-56  grs.,  13,  15. 

Seasons,  the,  Laodiceia,  566. 

Sebastophorus,  Imperial  galley,  Alexandria, 
721. 

Sebek-ra,  Egypt,  723  sq. 

Segesta,  nymph,  Segesta,  144. 

Selene,  Thyateira,  554  ; Hierapolis,  565. 

Seleucid  coinage  of  Phoenicia  with  Ptolemaic 
types,  650. 

Seleucid  coins  of  Sidon,  672  ; of  Tyrus,  675; 
of  Ace-Ptolema'is,  677;  of  Ascalon,  679; 
of  Gaza,  680. 

Selinon  leaf,  emblem  of  River  Selinus,  146. 


Semasia,  Alexandria,  722. 

Sepia,  badge  of  the  Eretrians,  306. 

Serapis,  Menaenum,  132;  Anchialus,  236- 
Odessus,  236 ; Mesembria,  237 ; Bizya,' 
244;  Amasia,  424;  Trapezus,  427;  Sinope’, 
435  5 Juliopolis,  443  ; Samos,  518;  Alinda, 
519  ; Heracleia  Car.,  527  ; Thyateira,  5^4 ; 
Bria,  560;  C'eretapa,  560;  Colossae,  561; 
Dionysopolis,  562  ; Docimium,  562  ; Dory- 
laeum, 563  ; Hierapolis,  565  ; Hyrgalea, 
565  ; Laodiceia,  566  ; Midaeum,  567 ; 
Tripolis,  570;  Adada,  589;  Cremna,  590; 
Epiphaneia,  602  ; Elaviopolis,  602  ; Lyrbe, 
605;  Olba,  610;  C'aesareia  Sam.,  678; 
Diospolis-Lydda,  678  ; Neapolis  Sam., 
678;  Alexandria,  720  ; Suthul  Numid.,  745. 
Serapis  and  Isis,  Catana,  117. 

Sexagesimal  system  of  the  Babylonians, 
Introd.,  § 2. 

Sextus,  Mytilene,  488. 

Shekels,  Jewish,  681. 

Shield  of  Ajax,  Salamis,  329. 

Shrine  on  car,  Philadelphia  Decap.,  665. 

Sibyl  Cumaean,  tomb  of,  132. 

Sibyl,  the  Gergithiau,  472. 

Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  499. 

Sicily,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  102; 
weight  standards  of  earliest  coins  of,  Introd., 

5 9- 

Sickle,  topographical  emblem,  Zancle,  133. 
Sicyonia,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of,  343. 
2/877,  type  parlant,  Side,  585. 

Sidon  hoard  (gold  Alexanders,  etc.),  date  of 
burial  of,  439. 

Siglos,  part, in  weight,of  Persic  silver  mina; 

tjL.  part,  in  value,  of  the  gold  daric,  699. 

Sikel  towns,  coinage  of,  99. 

Sikelia,  Adrauum,  103;  Alaesa,  no;  Her- 
bessus,  125  ; Morgantina,  138. 

Silenos,  Lete,  177  ; with  wine  skin,  Roman 
colonial  type,  Coela,  224;  with  nymph, 
Thasos,  227;  Bergaeus,  241;  with  infant 
Dionysos,  Sardes,  553  ; head  of,  Lycia,  573. 
Silphium  plant,  Cyrene,  726;  Barce,  733;  t 
Euesperides,  734  ; Teucliira,  735. 

Silvanus,  Cremna,  590. 

Sinope,  daughter  of  Asopos,  Sinope,  434. 
Siphnos,  gold  and  silver  mines  of,  419. 

Sipylene,  epithet  of  Kybele,  Smyrna,  510. 
Sipylus,  Mount,  Magnesia  Lyd.,  551. 

Siren  Ligeia,  Terina,  97. 

Skylla,  Cyzicus,  452. 

Skytlies,  giant,  Teleplnis  Bact.  Rex,  708. 

Slinger  and  sling,  types  parlant) t,  Aspendus, 
582. 

Slinger,  Selge,  593. 

Smilis,  statue  of  Hera  Sarnia  by,  Samos,  517- 
Sminthion,  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  . 

Alexandria  Troas,  470. 

Smyrna,  gold  stater  of,  509. 

Smyrna,  the  Amazon,  510. 

Solon,  Athenian  coins  of  time  of,  311. 

Solymos,  Termessus,  594. 

Sosipolis,  Gela,  122. 

Soter,  title  adopted  by  Antiochus  I,  639 ; 

worship  of  Ptolemy  I under  title  of,  715- 
Sothiac  cycle,  Alexandria,  721. 

Sozon,  divinity,  Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  520. 
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Sparta,  daughter  of  Eurotas,  Lacedaemon,  365. 

Spes,  Alexandria,  721, 

~X<l>tvS6vri,  type  pari  ant,  Aspendus,  592. 

Sphinx,  symbol  of  cult  of  Dionysos,  Chios,  513; 
three-headed,  Alexandria,  720, 

Stadium  of  the  Isthmian  games,  340. 

Standards  of  weight,  derivation  of,  Introd., 
§ 7 > transmission  of,  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
Introd.,  § 8 ; transmission  of,  from  Greece 
to  the  West,  Introd.,  § 9. 

Stephanephoros,  the  Hero  ( = Theseus) , 3 1 o,  3 2 3 . 

Sterope,  daughter  of  Kepheus,  priestess  of 
Athena,  Tegea,  38 1. 

Stesichoros,  statue  of,  Thermae,  128. 

SrAe-yyis  (strigil),  type  parlant  of  Selge,  592. 

Stone,  conical,  seat  of  the  celestial  Hera, 
Chalcis,  305. 

Strategi  of  the  Thessalian  League,  264 ; of 
the  Acarnanian  League,  283  ; of  the  Plxo- 
cians,  288. 

Stymphalian  birds,  380. 

Styrax  or  Storax  shrub,  Selge,  593. 

’Sv/j.no\iTev6p(voi  Srjfioi  in  Lycia,  576. 

Sun  and  Moon,  Tripolis,  674. 

Sunias,  fountain,  Soli,  612. 

Supt-akhom,  Egypt,  723. 

Supt-sekhet,  Egypt,  723. 

Swastika,  Corinth,  335 ; Apollonia  ad  Rhyn- 
dacum,  447  ; Ei-ythrae,  498. 

Symbols,  various  significations  of,  Introd.,  §11. 

Synarcky,  Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  520; 
Aphrodisias,  520. 

Syracusan  types  initiated  in  Locris,  285. 

Syrian  goddess,  Hieropolis  Cyrrh.,  654. 

Syrinx,  the  nymph,  transformed  into  a reed, 
Thelpusa,  382. 

T. 

Tabulae  Heracleenses,  55. 

Talos,  Phaestus,  402. 

Tan  Kretagenes,  Hierapytna,  397 ; Poly- 
rhenium, 403. 

Taras,  Teate,  41 ; Baletium,  42  ; Brundusium, 
43  ; Tarentum,  44  sqq. 

Tarentine  horsemen,  Canusium,  39 ; Teate, 
41  ; Tarentum,  49  sqq. 

Tarentum,  Eubo'ic-Attic  coinage  at,  Introd., 
§ 9- 

Tavpeia  and  Tavpoicadaifna,  Thessalian  festivals, 
246. 

Tectaeus  and  Angelion,  statue  of  Apollo  Delios 
by,  Athens,  321. 

Tefnet,  Egypt,  723. 

Teios,  oekist  of  Tium,  444. 

Telephos,  infant,  suckled  by  hind,  Tegea,  381  ; 
cai-ried  by  Herakles,  Cotiaeum,  561 ; Mi- 
daeum,  567. 

Telmiseus,  Halicarnassus,  527. 

Temenos,  oekist  of  Temenothyrae,  569. 

Temnos,  the  city  pei-sonified,  482. 

Temple-key,  Argos,  366  sq. 

Tennes,  story  of,  477. 

Terina,  nymph,  Terina,  97. 

Tetrachalkon,  etc.,  Chios,  514. 

Tetrachma  Antigoneia,  201. 

Thalassa,  Corycus,  602. 

Thalassa  (?),  Iotape,  603. 


Thalassocracy,  Phocaean,  506. 

Thanatos,  Dorylaeum,  563. 

ThaiTagoras,  Metapontum,  65. 

Thebes  (?)  personified,  296. 

Thelpusa,  nymph,  daughter  of  the  Biver 
Ladon,  381. 

Themistocles,  his  comparison  of  the  Eretrians 
to  cuttle-fish,  307. 

Themistocles,  standing  on  galley,  Athens,  327 ; 

plated  coin  struck  by,  Magnesia  Ion.,  501. 
Theodaesia,  Andros,  410. 

Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  488. 

Theopompus,  name  of,  on  Boeotian  coins,  298, 
Tkei-a  Find  (1821),  407. 

Thermae  Hixnei-enses,  nymph  of  city,  128. 
©epos  xpuffoCr,  62. 

Theseus,  name  of,  Nicaea,  443. 

Theseus,  traditional  inventor  of  money,  309  sq. 
Theseus  and  Marathonian  bull,  Athens,  327. 
Theseus,  raising  rock,  Athens,  327;  Troezen, 
371 ; slaying  Minotaur,  Athens,  327;  Troe- 
zen, 371. 

Theseus  and  Cretan  labyrinth,  389. 

Thessaly,  chronological  table  of  coinage  of, 
247- 

Theta  (O  and  ©), contemporary  forms  of,  31 1. 
Thetis,  Bruttium,  77  sq. ; Larissa  Cremaste, 
255;  Perrhaebi,  258;  Pyrrhus,  273;  Cy- 
zicus,  452. 

Thoth,  Egypt,  723. 

Thrace,  chronological  table  of  the  coinage  of, 

171. 

Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  statue  of  Asklepios  by, 
Epidaurus,  369. 

Thuria,  fountain,  Thxxrium,  72. 

Timoleon,  the  liberator  of  Sicily,  101,  156. 
Tinolus,  Mount,  Aixreliopolis,  548 ; Sardes, 
553  5 Tinolus,  554. 

Tomos,  oekist  of  Tomi,  235. 

Torresos,  Hierapolis,  565. 

Tortoise,  symbol  of  Aphrodite,  Aegina,  331. 
Trajan,  temple  of,  at  Selinus  Cil.,  610. 

Treaty  between  Mytilene  and  Phocaea  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  electrum  (?)  coins,  484. 
Tressis,  Homan,  16. 

Trikka,  nymph,  Tricca,  263. 

Triptolemos,  Enna,  119;  Anchialus,  236; 
Athens,  322,  324,  326,  327;  Eleusis,  328; 
Corinth,  340;  Cyzicus,  452;  Sardes,  553; 
Tarsus,  618  ; Alexandria,  719. 

Triskelis,  on  coins  of  Sicily,  101,  158;  on 
Euboean  (?)  coins,  309  ; on  stater  of  Aegina, 
332;  Hierapytna,  397;  on  Lycian  coins, 
571  ; Phaselis,  578 ; Aspendus,  581  ; 
Etenna,  583. 

Ti-oas,  chronological  table  of  coins  of,  477. 
Troezen,  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  its  coin- 
types,  371. 

Tunny  (irrjkapvs),  badge  of  Cyzicus,  450. 

Tyche  dicpaia,  Sicyon,  347. 

Tyche  holding  child,  Melos,  41 5. 

Tyche  of  Antioch,  statue  of,  by  Eutychides, 

65 1 7- 

Tyche  XeQaarov,  Alexandria,  719. 

Tyndaris  ( = Helen),  Tyndaris,  166. 

Type  parlant,  Ancona,  19  ; Aegospotami,  222  ; 
Cypsela,  222  ; Alopeconnesus,  223  ; Rhodes, 
539  ; Artemi dorus  Bact.,  708  ; etc. 
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Types  of  Greek  coins,  Introd.,  § i o. 

Types  suggested  by  magistrates’  names,  Ab- 
dera,  221. 

Typhon,  oekist  of  Caulonia,  78. 

U,  V. 

Valleys  ( ic6\itoi ),  Magnesia  Ion.,  502. 
Velchanos,  Cretan  Zeus,  382  ; Phaestus,  401. 
Viarus,  Mount,  Prostanna,  591. 

Victimarius  leading  cow  to  sacrifice,  Iler- 
niione,  370. 

Victoriatus,  § of  the  Roman  denarius,  8,  264. 
Victoriatus,  Saguntum,  6 ; Campania,  28  ; 

Apollonia  111.,  265  ; Dyirhachium,  266. 
Virtus,  Alexandria,  722. 

Eltrix,  epithet  of  Nemesis,  Cremna,  590. 
Uncia,  Roman  (421  grs.),  15. 

Vota  decennalia,  Alexandria,  718. 

Uraeus,  Alexandria,  720. 

Uten,  Egyptian  weight,  Introd.,  § 2. 

W. 

Wolf,  symbol  of  Apollo  Lykios,  Argos,  366. 
Wrestlers,  two,  Aspendus,  5S2  ; Selge,  593. 

X. 

Xenarchus,  the  philosopher,  Seleucia  Cil.,  610. 
Xenomenes  of  Thyrrheium,  282. 

Xenophon  of  Cos,  537. 

Y. 

Youth  beloved  by  dolphin,  Iasus,  528. 

Z. 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  86. 

Zankle,  port  of,  133. 

Zeno-Poseidon,  Iasus,  528. 

Zeus,  infant,  Crete,  384 ; suckled  by  goat, 
Aegium,  348  ; Tralles,  555  ; Acmonia,  556. 
Zeus,  infant,  and  Corybantes,  Maeonia,  550. 
Zeus — 

Aenesios,  Proni,  358. 

Aetnaeos,  Aetna  (Catana),  114. 

Agoraeos,  Nicaea,  443. 

Akraeos,  temple  of,  Gomphi,  250;  seated 
on  rock,  Gomphi,  251  ; Smyrna,  510. 
Ammon,  Metapontum,  64 ; Aphytis,  186  ; 
Arcadia  Cretae,  387;  Tenos,  420  sq.; 
Cyzicus,45i;  Lampsacus,457;  Pariurn, 
459 : Pitane,  464 ; Thymbra,  475  ; 

Mytilene,  488  ; Lycia,  573  ; Soli  Cypr., 
627  ; Ptolemy  II,  713  ; Alexandria, 
7x9;  Cyrene,  726  ; Barce,  733;  Eues- 
perides,  734;  Teuchira,  735  ; Juba  I, 
744- 

Areios,  Iasus,  528. 

Aristos,  Corcyra,  276. 

Aseis,  Laodiceia,  566. 

Askraeos,  Halicarnassus,  527. 

Asterios,  Gortyna,  383. 

Bosios,  Hierapolis,  565. 

Bulaeos,  Mytilene,  488. 


Zeus — 

Capitolinus.  See  Zeus  Kapetolios. 
Chrysaoraeus.Ceramus,  522 ; Stratoniceia 
531. 

Diktaeos,  Crete,  382  ; Itanus,  ?q8  • 

' oy ' t 

Praesus,  403. 

Dodonaeos,  Teate,  41  ; Amantia,  265 ; 
Dyrrhachium,  266;  Cassope,  271  • 
Epirus,  272,  274  sq.;  Pandosia,  272; 
Pyrrhus,  273. 

Dodonaeos  and  Dione,  Epirus,  274  sq. 
Eleutherios,  Metapontum,  64 ; Aetna, 
104;  Agyrium,  109;  Alaesa,  110; 
Syracuse,  156,  160;  Magnesia  Lyd, 
551- 

Epibemios,  Siphnos,  4x9. 

Epikurios,  Alabanda,  519. 

Euromeus,  Euromus,  525. 

Gonaeos,  Tralles,  555. 

Hagios,  Tripolis,  674. 

Hellenios,  Syracuse,  157,  160. 
Homagyrios,  Achaean  League,  350. 
Hyetios,  Ephesus,  498. 

Idaeos,  Crete,  382  ; Ilium,  473  ; Scepsis, 
474- 

Ikmaeos,  Ceos,  41 1. 

Ithomatas,  Messene,  361  sq.  ; Thuria 
Mes.,363. 

Kapetolios,  Antiochia  ad  Maeandrum,  520. 
Kapitolios,  Alexandria,  719. 

Karios,  Iasus,  528. 

Kasios,  Corcyra,  277  ; Seleucia,  661. 
Kataebates,  Cyrrhus,  654. 

Keleneus,  Apameia,  558. 

Keraunios,  Seleucia,  661. 

Koryphaeos,  Philadelphia,  552. 
Kretagenes,  Crete,  3S2,  384. 

Labrandeus,  Euromus,  525  ; Iasus,  528  ; 

Mylasa,  529  ; Dynasts  of  Caria,  533. 
LaocLikeus,  Sardes,  553  ; Colossae,  561 ; 
Grimenothyrae,  564 ; Hierapolis,  565  ; 
Laodiceia,  566  ; Sala,  568  ; Temeno- 
thyrae,  569 ; Tiberiopolis,  569 ; Tri- 
poli's, 570  ; Baris,  590. 

Laphystios,  Hal  us,  251. 

Larasios,  Tralles,  555. 

Litaeos,  Nicaea,  443. 

Lydios,  Cidramus,  523;  Sardes,  553. 
Lykaeos,  Arcadia,  372  ; Megalopolis,  377. 
Megas,  Aegium,  348. 

Melios,  Nicaea,  443. 

Na’ios,  Dodona,  275. 

Nemeios,  Alexandria,  719. 

Olympios,  Hipponium,  85  ; Chalcis,  304 ; 
Athens,  327  ; (?)  Megara,  330  ; Elis, 
353,  357;  prusa  ad  Olympum,  444; 
Ephesus,  49S ; Antiochia  ad  Maean- 
drum, 520;  Briula,  548 ; Maeonia,  530 ; 
Alexandria,  719. 

Osogos,  Ceramus,  523  ; Iasus,  528. 
Pandemos,  Symiada,  569. 

Patrios,  Saettae,  552. 

Pel  tenos,  Peltae,  567. 

Philios,  Pergamum,  464. 

Plutologes,  Nysa,  552. 

Polieu8(?),  Athens,  325,  327. 

Poteos,  Dionysopolis,  562. 

Salaminios,  Cyprus,  627. 
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Zeus — 

Serapis,  Tripolis,  570;  Ptolemy-VI,  716  ; 

Alexandria,  720. 

Solymeus,  Termessus,  594. 

Soter,  Agrigentum,  108;  Galaria,  121; 
Cyzicus,  454. 

Strategos,  Syracuse,  164  ; Amastris,  433. 
Stratios,  Amasia,  424  ; Iasus,  528  ; 
Dynasts  of  Caria,  533. 


Zeus — 

Syrgastes,  Tium,  444. 

Syrios,  Hieropolis  Cyrrh,,  654. 
Tarsios,  Tarsus,  6x7. 

•Troios,  Hierapolis,  565. 

Zeuxis  at  Croton,  81. 

Zodiac,  Amastris,  433  ; Alexandria,  721. 


WEIGHTS. 


The  weights  of  gold  and  silver  coins  are  stated  in  English  grains  Troy.  The 
following  Table  for  converting  grains  into  metric  grammes  will  be  useful  to 
Students  for  comparing  English  with  Foreign  weighings  : — 


Table  op  the  Relative  Weights  op  English  Grains  and 

French  Grammes. 


Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

1 

•064 

33 

2-138 

65 

4-2  1 1 

97 

6-285 

2 

•I29 

34 

2-202 

66 

4-276 

98 

6-35° 

3 

.194 

35 

2-267 

67 

4-341 

99 

6-415 

4 

•259 

36 

2-332 

68 

4-406 

100 

6-480 

5 

•324 

37 

2-397 

69 

4-471 

101 

6-544 

6 

.388 

38 

2-462 

70 

4-536 

102 

6609 

7 

•453 

39 

2-527 

7i 

4-600 

103 

6-674 

8 

•518 

40 

2-592 

72 

4-665 

104 

6-739 

9 

•583 

4i 

2-656 

73 

4-729 

105 

6-804 

IO 

• 648 

42 

2-720 

74 

4-794 

106 

6-868 

1 1 

•712 

43 

2-785 

75 

4-859 

107 

6-933 

12 

•777 

44 

2-850 

76 

4-924 

108 

6-998 

*3 

•842 

45 

2-9I5 

77 

4.989 

109 

7-063 

14 

• 907 

46 

2-980 

78 

5'°54 

1 10 

7-128 

15 

•972 

47 

3-045 

79 

5-II9 

hi 

7-192 

16 

1-036 

48 

3-no 

80 

5-!84 

112 

7-257 

n 

I-IOI 

49 

3-175 

81 

5-248 

rI3 

7.322 

18 

1-166 

50 

3-240 

82 

5-3i2 

114 

7-387 

x9 

1-231 

5i 

3’3°4 

83 

5-378 

iJ5 

7-452 

20 

1-296 

52 

3-368 

84 

5 442 

1 16 

7-5i6 

21 

1-360 

53 

3-434 

85 

5-5o8 

117 

7.581 

22 

1-425 

54 

3-498 

86 

5'572 

118 

7-646 

23 

1-490 

55 

3-564 

87 

5-637 

119 

7-7ji 

24 

i-555 

56 

3-628 

88 

5-702 

120 

7.776 

25 

1-620 

57 

3-693 

89 

5-767 

12 1 

7.840 

26 

1-684 

58 

3-758 

90 

5-832 

122 

7-9°5 

27 

1-749 

59 

3-823 

9i 

5-896 

123 

7.970 

28 

1-814 

60 

3.888 

92 

5-961 

124 

8-035 

29 

1-879 

61 

3-952 

93 

6026 

125 

8-ioo 

3° 

1-944 

62 

4.017 

94 

6-091 

126 

8-164 

31 

2-008 

63 

4-082 

95 

6-156 

127 

8-229 

32 

2-073 

64 

4-146 

96 

6-220 

128 

8-294 
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Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

I29 

8-359 

177 

11-469 

225 

14.580 

273 

17-689 

I30 

8-424 

178 

n-534 

226 

14-644 

274 

17-754 

131 

8-488 

179 

n-599 

227 

14.709 

275 

17-819 

132 

8-553 

180 

11-664 

228 

14-774 

276 

17-884 

133 

8-618 

181 

11-728 

229 

I4-839 

277 

17-949 

134 

8-682 

182 

11-792 

230 

14-904 

278 

I8-OI4 

135 

8-747 

183 

11-858 

23I 

14-968 

279 

18-079 

136 

8-812 

184 

11-922 

232 

i5-033 

280 

18-144 

137 

8-877 

185 

11-988 

233 

15-098 

29O 

18-79 

133 

8-942 

186 

12-052 

234 

15-162 

300 

19-44 

139 

9-007 

i87 

12-117 

235 

15-227 

3IQ 

20-08 

I40 

9-072 

188 

12-182 

236 

15-292 

320 

2073 

141 

9-136 

189 

12-247 

237 

15-357 

330 

21.38 

1 42 

9-200 

190 

12-312 

238 

15-422 

340 

22-02 

143 

9-265 

191 

12.376 

239 

15-487 

35° 

22-67 

I44 

9-33° 

192 

12-441 

240 

I5-552 

360 

23-32 

145 

9-395 

J93 

12-506 

24I 

15-616 

370 

23-97 

I46 

9-460 

194 

12-571 

242 

15-680 

380 

24-62 

H7 

9-525 

I95 

1 2-636 

243 

15-745 

39° 

25-27 

I48 

9'59° 

196 

12-700 

244 

15-810 

400 

25-92 

I49 

9-^55 

*97 

12-765 

245 

I5-875 

410 

26-56 

150 

9-720 

198 

12-830 

246 

15-940 

420 

27-20 

151 

9-784 

199 

12-895 

247 

16-005 

430 

27-85 

152 

9-848 

200 

i3-96° 

248 

16-070 

440 

28-50 

153 

9-9i4 

201 

I3"°24 

249 

16-135 

450 

29-15 

154 

9-978 

202 

i3'o89 

250 

16-200 

460 

29-80 

155 

10-044 

203 

I3‘I54 

251 

16-264 

470 

3°-45 

156 

10-108 

204 

13-219 

252 

16-328 

480 

31-10 

157 

10-173 

205 

13-284 

253 

16-394 

49° 

3 1 " 7 5 

158 

10-238 

206 

I3-348 

254 

16-458 

500 

32-40 

159 

10-303 

207 

I3-4I3 

255 

16-524 

5IQ 

33-04 

1 60 

10-368 

208 

I3-478 

256 

16-588 

520 

33-68 

l6l 

10-432 

209 

1.3-543 

257 

16-653 

53° 

34-34 

162 

10-497 

210 

13-608 

258 

16-718 

54° 

34-98 

163 

10-562 

2 1 1 

13-672 

259 

16-783 

55° 

35-64 

I 64 

10-626 

212 

13-737 

260 

16-848 

560 

36-28 

165 

10-691 

213 

13-802 

261 

16-912 

57° 

36-93 

166 

10-756 

214 

13-867 

262 

1 6-977 

580 

37-58 

167 

10-821 

215 

13932 

263 

1 7-042 

59° 

38-23 

l68 

10-886 

216 

13-996 

264 

17-106 

600 

38-88 

I 69 

10-951 

217 

14-061 

265 

17-171 

700 

45-36 

I7° 

11-016 

218 

14-126 

266 

17-236 

800 

51-84 

1 7 1 

1 1-080 

219 

14-191 

267 

17-301 

900 

58-32 

1 72 

1 1-I45 

220 

14-256 

268 

1 7-366 

1000 

64-80 

J73 

1 1-209 

221 

14-320 

269 

1 7 "43 1 

2000 

1 29-60 

1 74 

11-274 

222 

14-385 

270 

17-496 

3000 

194.40 

i75 

1 1 * 3 3 9 

223 

14-450 

271 

1 7-560 

4000 

259-20 

176 

11.404 

224 

I4-5I5 

272 

17-625 

5000 

324-00 

MEASUREMENTS. 


The  sizes  of  bronze  coins  are  stated  in  English  inches  and  tenths,  thus  JE  5 
stands  for  or  b an  inch : but  as  foreign  Numismatists  make  use  either  of 
French  milimfetres  or  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Mionnet’s  scale,  the  following 
Table  is  appended  : — 


Table  fob  converting  English  Inches  into  Millimetres  and  the 

MEASURES  OF  MiONNET’S  SCALE. 
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